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disenchantment has grown.at a much t 
1 ergency, whatever they may be, seer 
at is euphemistically called the negative features of t! 
: ision to go to poll in March 1977 was take 
oing by the'traditional style of political functio! 
of he Songes leadership, one may venture the explanation that it was to 
h excited last year by the prospects of a long-term political bonanza ” 
sh seemed to have had overtaken them with the Emergency itself. a 
s another aspect to this question: the measures taken in the last one 


ve invested the Governnient with extraordinary powers which will o 
fter the Emergency is withdrawn, From the omnibus Forty-second | 


the Constitution to the Press Objectionable Matters Act 
e repeal of the Feroze Gandhi: Act, the trend towards a si 
f d democracy is noticeable. All this would no 
abha election had taken place in the 1 F 













decision for going to the poll at this juncture. es 
spect before the national economy may be regarded. as having a 


important 
The prosp 7 | | 
s an over-riding compulsion. It is fairly well known, although not officially 
ceded, that there would be a shortage in food production in the current 
> the magnitude of nearly 12 million tonnes, Although the Government 
_ has built up a buffer stock of 17 million tonnes, such a big margin of deficit 













` is bound to have its repercussion on the market. It is true that any purchase 
_ in the world food market will not be very difficult in the coming months, and 

|- with the huge foreign exchange reserves the Government would be tempted | 
to go in for such a step. At the same time, one has to take into account that 
our crude oil import bill would definitely go up in the current year with the 
price hike decided by the OPEC. So far as the Consortium Aid is concerned, 
although Mr McNamara made generous promises, there is an unspoken 
snag that this would depend to a very large measure on the Government stand 
on foreign-policy issues particularly with the new US Administration having 
come to office. ; i aen 

` The conspicuous rise in the prices of essential commodities in the last few 


months cannot be wished away and the fact that the Government has quietly 
changed the base of the wholesale price index from 1960 to 1970 is by itself 
an admission of its inability to control this price rise. - Without taking an 
alarmist view of the situation, one cannot get away from the discomforting 
fact that the second half of 1977 might see the Government faced with an 
economic crisis in which neither the prices nor the question of unemployment 
could be effectively tackled. Biota gi ® ie Pini 
` __In other words, the option before the Prime Minister has been very limited. 
If March 1977 poses difficulties in going to the poll, the situation in March f 
1978 might see the accentuation of these difficulties to the point of being ` 
insurmountable. er eae l 
The political compulsion behind the decision to go to the poll also deserves 
to be noted. Whatever might be the anger expressed against adverse Western 
reaction since the imposition of Emergency, discernible sections within the 
Government have not failed to note that a large body of liberal democratic 
opinion in the West — which had actively opposed the Kissinger policy 
„against India over Bangladesh in 1971 — was severely antagonised. Against 
this, a Michael Foot testimonial could not possibly be an adequate 
` compensation. sy ae 
_ _ The more sophisticated elements in the US Administration also have not 
failed to take advantage of the situation to put gentle persuasion that 
economic credit. or assistance for this country would not go through the US 
Congress easily unless and until there was a stamp of what the Americans 
would like to call a renewal of legitimacy for the present Government here. 
Could it be that the calculated anti-CPI campaign by a significant section of 
. the Establishment was inspired by sucha consideration? 
? _ It is to be noted in this connection that with all the tub-thumping against 
the West, there have been important negotiations with giant multinational — 
corporations for collaboration and agency whether in the field of truck Bip io 
manufacture or aircraft purchase by Indian private sector. B.M. Birla has 
only underscored this trend when he recently asked in public for the | 
manufacture of aircraft by private sector with foreign collaboration. ee a 
-One of the outstanding features of the emergency period has been the. 
accretion of strength of Indian Big Business and its growingly close liaison 
“with the Establishment. If the Birlas not only get concessions but are also 
given new avenues of expanding their tentacles over the press, the Tatas, ` 
- refusing to be left behind, have come out with forthright support of. the ` 
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‘Emergency. The latest in this respect has been the shocking attempt at 
suppressing the news of the conviction of the Dalmia-Jains, a case in which 
‘the Government over the years have spent over Rs 25 lakhs. But since this 
Bus ness group is now able to worm its way into the favour of the Establish- 
ment, it is no surprise that the news of its discomfiture should be blacked out. 
A scrange way of honouring the memory of Feroze Gandhi who was the 
first to burst the Dalmia racket in Parliament. l i 
Tn the internal political sphere also, it will be legitimate to conclude that 
the Prime Minister could not but have realised the almost total isolation of the 
= Corgress over the decision to put off the elections taken in the autumn. The 
fact that a close ally of. the Congress, the CPI, particularly its spokesman 
Bhupesh Gupta, came out in Parliament stridently attacking the decision to 
postpone the elections for one year, could not possibly have been missed by 
the authorities. Equally important zs the fact that the Gauhati Congress 
ssion with all the glorification of the Youth Congress, proved to be a vital 
np squib because the Congress organisation as a whole has hardly respond- 

















as could be seen first in Orissa, but on a much larger scale in West Bengal — 
where the plan to topple the Ray Ministry has virtually boomeranged. — — 


‘to go in for election since the excitement of the campaign itself might possibly 
in her calculation, put off the immediate nightmare of revolts inside the © 
Congress. However, the trouble is not likely to be over: it will break outina 
diferent form if there is blatant discrimination in the distribution of Congress — 
ticxets to the powerful dissident elements in every State. _ i 
The non-Congress parties -have naturally raised the question about ensuring . 
free and fair elections. There is good reason for such misgivings. For one 
thing, the Emergency has invested the executive with such enormous powers 
that the temptation of lording it over is likely to be pursued in many sectors 
of the administration. The fact that the Emergency as such has not been lifted 
and even the censorship of the press has only been suspended — and not 
abolished — are pointers which lead to the persistence of these misgivings. 

The Congress organisation in different States during the period of the 
Emergency has amassed considerable resources and all the infrastructure of an 
election campaign; in contrast to the Opposition being given less than eight 
weeks in which to muster its strength, a point that can hardly be ignored. 
The operators in contrast to genuine political workers are in the saddle in 
many of the Congress bastions. ; 

‘Besides, the Congress leaders themselves in the last eighteen months of the 
Emergency have indulged in heroics which hardly tally with the spirit of any 
democratic election. Congress President Borooah’s classic intervention in 
Parliament, dismissing the Opposition as irrelevant in Indian democracy, is.a 
case in point. Between the Jesting Pilate and the Court jester there isa world 
of difference, but both have many a time in history proved to be serieus 
liability for a Rex Imperator, not to speak of a democratic system. 

- With all these constraints, the very prospect of an election campaign 
opens up the vista of nation-wide political activity that will be witnessed ia 
tie next two months in this far-flung Republic. The political battle will be 

_ intense with fortunes undoubtedly inscrutable; many a general may fall and 
- rew forces will come up. One is reminded of the words of Confucius: “The 
Commander of the forces of a large state may be carried off, but the will ef 


even a common man cannot be taken from him.” l 


























d -o the Gauhati message. On the contrary, the acute discontent has grown, -` 


Under such circumstances, it is no doubt a wise decision of Indira Gandhi 

















Order served at 8 p.m. on December 10, 1976 


`- No: F. 38) 11/76-Press 
Government of India , 
-Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 


Pai ‘New Delhi, the 10th December, 1976 
WHEREAS the Central Government is of opinion 
that for the purpose of securing the defence of India 
and Civil defence, the public safety and maintenance 
of public order, it is necessary so to do; S 
AND WHEREAS the Central Government is 
further of the opinion that the privilege of self- 
censorship extended under a working arrangement 
(not amounting to any modification of S.O, 275 (E) 
and as amended from time to time).is not sufficient 
for the aforesaid purpose in the case of the 





Mainstream’, English weekly and it is necessary. to- 


pass a specific order: pees 

NOW, THEREFORE, in exercise of the powers 
conferred by sub-rule (1) (a) & (aa) of rule 48 of 
the Defence and Internal Security of India Rules, 


1971, the Central Government hereby makes the 


following order, namely: 
(1) That no matter. shall - 
New Delhi, unless such matter has been submit- 
ted for scrutiny to the Chief Censor, Govern- 





the publication thereof is authorised in writi 


| by the said Chief Censor, Government of India, 


New Delhi. 


ES (2) That no such publication shall be made except _ 
pe in accordance with such conditions or restric- 


tions as the said Chief Censor may impose. 

(3) This order is hereby addressed to` Shri 
Nikhil Chakravartty, Editor, Printer and 
Publisher of ‘Mainstream’ for Perspective 
Publications Private Limited, F-24 Bhagat 
Singh Market, New Delhi-110001. 

(4) This order shall take effect: immediately on 
service upon the Editor, Printer and Publisher. 

. By Order and in the name of 





a the President 
(Seal) .  Sd/- 
ieee (R.C. Tripathi) 


? Deputy Secretary to the Government of India 


“Shri Nikhil Chakravartty, 
Editor, Printer and Publisher of ‘Mainstream’ 


for Perspective Publications Private Limited, 
_ 24 Bhagat Singh Market, ` f 
© New Delhi-110001, = -o 
-= Copy forwarded to: ss ssi, 
1. Chief Censor to the Government of India, 
Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi. _ 
2. Chief Secretary, Delhi Administration, Delhi. 
3. Shri -V.K. Tyagi, State Censor, Delhi 
Administration, Block-9, Old Secretariat, 
` Dethi-110006. = = oo 7o07 









-opinion that it is no more necessary to, continue in 


be published in 


: matter si blished in exercise of the powers conferred by clause: 
‘Mainstream’ English weekly published from. 


ment of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi and — 


of Home Affairs (Shri 


A. Ministry Naresh ,. 
Chandra, US) l : 4 
(Seal) ` (R.C. Tripathi S 


* Deputy Secretary to the Government of India 
Order served at 7 p.m. on January 21,1977 


- No. 3/409 (75)/76-CC (Press) 
, ‘Government of India 
_ Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
New Delhi, the 21st January, 1977 li 
WHEREAS the Central Government is of the. 






force the order of the Government of India in thes 
Ministry of Information & Broadcasting No. F, 38/11/ 

76-Press dated the 10th December, 1976 made under ` 
sub-rule (1) (a) and (aa) of rule 48 of tha Defence 
and Iaternal Security of India Rules, 1975 in respect 


of ‘Mainstream’, English Weekly published from 


-New Delhi; 


_ NOW, therefore, the Central Goverament, in 
(aa) of sub-rule (1) of rule 48 of the said Rules 
hereby rescinds the said order with immed’ate effect. : 
- Explanation:—For the removal of doubts it is 
hereby declared that the rescinding of the aforesaid: 


ng- order shall not in any way affect the operation of 
any other order issued under rule 48.of the said 





Rules. | i 
By order and in the name — 
Seal) of the President 
2. (S. Ramaswamy) 7 
m Under Secretary to the Govt of India a 


1, Shri Nikhil Chakravarity, = l anes 
- Editor, Printer and Publisher of ‘Maiastream’, 
for Perspective Publications Private Lunited, 
* F-24 Bhagat Singh Market, 
New.Delhi-110001. 
2. The Manager and Keeper, 
Shaheed Prakashan Press, 
A-794, Amar Puri, 
Nabi Kareem, 
New Delhi-110055,: 
Copy forwarded to: tenes : 
1. Chief Press Adviser to the Government of India, 
Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi. Pe 
2. Chief Secretary, Delhi Administration, Delhi. ©- 
3. Shri V.K. Tyagi, Director of Information &/ I 
Publicity; Delhi Administration, Block-9, 
Old Secretariat, Delhi-110006. , AG 
4, Ministry of Home Affairs (Shri. 
Chandra, US) 4. * 
Sd/- 


_ (Seal) (S. Ramaswamy) > 
_ Under Secretary to the Government of India 








Naresh 
































SUERA TA BANERJEE 





‘accept. 





S ` oon. A lazy 
mood of relaxation’ Looking 
forward to a long-awaited holi- 
day. A month-long liberation. 
No daily churning out of copy. 

The sudden jangle of the tele- 
phone bell. The holiday mood is 
harshly disturbed. A demand for 
a piece from Mainstream. Within 
24 hours. On what? Anything. 
A surging sense of elation. 
Mainstream will appear again. 
Censorship has been withdrawn. 
The pleasant reality suddenly 
dawns on me. 

Words unchained. Free to 
express pent up feelings. Views. 
Report the truth. Liberation 
from a haunting presence. Peer- 
ing down your shoulders. Weigh- 
ing every word you write, After 
nineteen long months. What 
does one feel? Difficult to say. 

A memory-illumined yesterday. 
The jail gates open. I breathe 
the air. of freedom. After two 
long years. I find it- difficult to 
cross. the street. Freedom be- 
comes difficult to adjust to. 
This is the real impact of im- 
prisonment. Acceptance of an 
unreal way of life — made unfit 
for normal living. 


Inside jail. Every day a battle. 


Foil every effort to destroy your 


morale, your political integrity. 


This is all that mattered. Equip- 
ping yourself daily for the battle 
of the day. Then suddenly it is 
all over. A new battlefield. A 
new way of struggle. New 
weapons of struggle. You some- 
how feel lost. You do not quite 
know what to do with freedom. 

It is a similar feeling. Censor- 
ship. A grim reality. Difficult to 
Looking behind. before 
writing every word. You had 
never done it before.. It could 
not happen here. 

Freedom of the press. Many 
battles had been fought for it. 
It had not been easily won. 


Moments eternalised in ‘glory. 


Inscribed in the pages of the 
history of our liberation struggle. 
Ignorance of the emerging power 
elite? May be. But those stirring 
days? Those who have. lived 
through them? They are still 
alive. 

And yet it happened. Fond 


illusions. Norms established by _ 
Jawaharlal. Principles fought for | 


by Feroze. Only outdated values. 


` ical leaders. 





A new reality. You had to come - 
to terms with it. A daily battle. 
For nearly five hundred working = 
days. To maintain one’s integ- 
rity. Not to compromise. To 
continue to express. one’s opin- 
ions. To seek the truth. To find 
adequate words. Within the 
straight-jacket of the guidelines. =o -. 
You found. fresh nuances to. 
words. To expressions. You — 
sought new angles. Arranged 
thoughts and arguments and data 
in an evocative manner. A means © 
ingful manner. Pen 
Tnterminiabie: days of a struggle ine 
for survival. Asphyxiating atmo- 
sphere. ‘Sharpening contradie. o. 
tions. Between one’s convictions- 
and the newly emerging values. = 
Values of the politically illiterate, o 
Of the urban lumpen petti-bourg- — 
eoisie. Of political. managers. A 





` new breed. A new style of polit- 


ics. Beyond our experience. The 
struggle became more intense: 

And then suddenly. Words | 
once again free. But-we. have oo 
forgotten the use of the old 
words. How real is the freedom? 

How long will it last? What use- 


_ can we make of it? Doubts.and 


doubts and doubts. What a shat- 
tering state one has been left in! 

What an unpleasant experience! - 
Any redeeming gains? The press . 
in the: past had failed to pro~ 
ject positive. achievements. Smt: 
Gandhi’s repeated accusation. = 
Difficult to disagree. Any change 
now? Yes. Samachar reports. 
Often at variance with reality. 
Erosion of the already eroded — 
credibility of the press. Radio? 
Television? No better. 

New values: Double standards, 
Character assassination of polit- 
Political parties. 
Erstwhile allies and friends. 
Against all guidelines. But in 
the interests of the emerging 
power elite. Fabricated news. 
Statements torn out of. context. 
Distortions of history. Encour- 
agement of Macarthyism. In the 
service of anti-Communism. The 
last resort of political scoundrels, — 

Supporters of the total revolu- 
tion in the press? Today the | 
most ardent supporters of the 
emerging power elite. A great 
gain certainly. Sincere opponents 
of the total revolution? Jeered at 
and ‘isolated. A victory for a 
reformed press. indeed. There 















a hurt somewhere, Deep | i 
Greater concern. A- 

losing one’s bearings. ‘In the 
` cacophony of a controlled mass 
media, o = 
-Improving the conditions. of 
the deprived and the downtrod- 
den? Has the reformed press 







< helped? The time-bound 20-point ` 


programme? The time continues 
to be extended. Easier avail- 
ability of essentials? Prices con- 
tinue to rise. Fighters against 
price rise in jail. Wholesalers and 
traders free to make profits. 








| ced removal from areas of work. 
- Out of sight, out of mind. The 
_ key to the vital question. The 





oe poor shall not reproduce. And. 


_ poverty shall decline. Dividends 
-` -for employers. Reduced bonus 
for workers. Strikes banned. 
= Lock-outs continue. 
“s Alliance of imperialism and 


‘local Reaction foiled? Of course. . 
3 Total revolution defeated. Magni- 


of destabilisation w the 
political structure. itself. Unde 


:emerging power elite. 


nishment of poverty? Enfor-- 






Creating a refuge for 


the comforting wings of the 
Chile and 
Bangladesh? There are other pat- 
terns of destabilisation. Though 
there are many parallels. 

Elections. Restoration of dem- 
ocracy? Revival of accepted 
values of the national movement? 
Steps towards further enrichment 
and expansion of those values? A 
process of legitimisation of a 
different power structure? In 
total violation of accepted values 
and aims of the liberation. strug- 
gle? Wiping out the heritage of 
Nehru? 

There is no going back to the 
past. So we are told. True. A 
forward movement. But in which 
direction? If the emerging power 
elite Jose? Will they sit: back 
quietly?*If the forces of. status 


-quo win? Can they survive- with- 


de iots service aby the mass np 2 ae 
-sense of nedi: 


" masses? 






ou d 
The battle lines have | ‘been 


: drawn. Towards a dependent 


capitalism. Betrayal of non-clign- 
ment. Or towards an ecomomy 
of transition to socialism. Ulti- 
mately the people will decide. 
People made freshly. aware of 
oe rights. A people deceiv- 


Words unchained. But what 
role? Establish ideology against 
the deception of non-ideo ogy? 
Restore cherished . values of the 
freedom. struggle? Extend their 
dimensions? Raise Jawaharlal 
from oblivion? Interact with . 
aspirations and struggles of basic 
For liberation ‘rom 
poverty? For participation in the 
process of decision-making? For 
democratic tights? For social- 
ism? 

Words. unchained. Coming out: 
from the depths of truth? The 
dream of Rabindranath? iad is 


_ the ultimate test. 
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Marxian 


Economics 


PAUL M. SWEEZY 


ie 














RXIAN economic - constitutes both a continu- 
‘4 ation of and a sharp break’ with classical polit- 
ical economy (Adam Smith and David Ricardo); The 


N eco 








o laber theory of value, according to which com- 


modities tend to exchange in proportion to their 
respective embodied .. socially.» necessary - labor 


times, is common to: both schools. But Marx, unlike” 


the-classics, was primarily interested not in quanti- 
tative exchange ratios but in the real social: relations 


“wh chennderlie and are masked: by these market 


phenomefia. Here, as in all his theoretical work, 
Marx was concerned. to penetrate beneath the surface 
appearance of things and lay bare for analysis the 
hicden essence. It- was. in this respect.that he. broke 
with his predecessors and-made some of his most 
original and profound contributions to- social 


-scienee es 


_- Commodities are products of human labor which 


-are intended for sale rather than. the direct > use: of 
-. the producer. By selling commodities the producer 


This essay written for.a new Italian encyclopedia, is reprod- 


© -uced from Monthly Review, December 1976, New York. 


Ry 29, 1977. 22 eee 


acquires money with which he in turn buys other — : 
. products for the satisfaction of his needs (Marx — 


‘power (not labor itself but the capacity to perform _ 








represents this circuit by the symbols C-M-C). The 
initial C and the final C are equal in exchange value 
(they embody equal amounts of labor) but different 
in use value to the producer. It is this difference in 
use values which provides the rationale of the- 
operation. In a society in which all products are 
commodities and subject to exchange according to 
the C-M-C formula, producers work independently 
of each other and establish relations only through- 
the market. Their personal relations, quite literally .. 
become reified as relations between things. People = 
living in these conditions see society not asa human _ 
creation subject to human control but as a “second 
nature” (Lukacs) with its own laws and compulsions 
to which human beings aré necessarily subservient. 
This is the basis of Marx's famous doctrine of 
commodity fetishism which has no counterpart in 
bourgeois economics. It is the prototypical example 
of what may be called the interpenetration of econ- 
omics and sociology which permeates. the entire 
corpus of Marxian social science. Marx’s concepts 
are at once quantifiable variables and bearers of _ 
living, changing, historically specific and often 
contradictory social relations. It follows that — 
Marxian economics is not an exact or predictive _ 
science but.a framework for understanding and 
transforming ån infinitely complex social reality. 
What, distinguishes capitalism from commodity _ 
production in general is that under capitalism labor __ 














labor) isa commodity, bought by capitalists 
sold by workers. The capitalist starts not with 
product but with money. He buys commodit 
(means of production and Jabor-power), combi 
them in a process of production, and sells the 
product on the market. He thus begins with ‘mone’ 
and ends with money (M C-M), Ifthe two quantit 
were the same, the operation would be poini 
since money is qualitatively homogeneous. It is. 
therefore of the very essence of capitalism that the 
amount of money at the ènd (M°) should be greater 
than the amount ‘of money at the beginning: 
M’ —M = A M: If everything — means of produc- 
tion, labor power, and product — is sold at its value, 
A- M represents not only more money but also more 
value (Mehrwert) or surplus value. Where does this 
surplus value come from? a 
The answer lies in the distinction between labor, 
the value-creating activity of human beings, ‘a 
labor power, the capacity: to perform labor w 
under capitalism is bought and sold as a comm 
Like all other commodities, labour power’ has 
value determined by the quantity of socially neces: 
labor required for its production, which means 














quantity required for the production (and reproduc- : 
tion) of the laborer himself, or in other words for 





day is ten hours, then in the first five hours the 
worker creates the value of his labor power (paid to 
him as his wage), and in the second five hours he 
creates surplus value to the same amount which, 
however, belongs to the capitalist by virtue of ‘his 
. command over the means of production. Marx 
called these respectively necessary and surplus labor. 
Presupposed is that the worker owns no means of 
production and is forced to sell his labor power on 
pain .of starvation. Presupposed also is a legal 
system and a state apparatus to enforce it which 
operate to protect the capitalists’ ownership and 
control over the means of production and to prevent 
the workers, either individually or collectively, from 
expropriating the capitalists. ‘Capital’ is thus seen 
` to be not only money and means of production but 
also a set of social relations which divides society 
into classes and guarantees the subordination of 
workers to capitalists. The process of creating a 


-< propertyless proletariat onthe one hand and the 


‘instruments of capitalist class rule on the other 
constitutes the prehistory of capitalism. 

The circulation form M-C-M’ refers to a single 
period, say a year. At the start of the next period 
the capitalist has more money than he did the year 
before. What will he do with it? Basically, according 
to Marx, he will add it to his capital, that is; he will 
accumulate it. And the next year he will have still 
more money which again he will accumulate, and so 
on- ad-infinitum. There are twò complementary 
reasons for this, First, because the status and power 
of the capitalist depend on the magnitude of his 
capital; and second, because every capitalist must 

keep improving and expanding his capital in order 
-` to avoid being forced out of business by more 
efficient competitors. For the individual capitalist, 


in Marx’s words, the watchword is ‘‘Accumulate, ~ 


“accumulate! That is Moses and the prophets!” And 
for capitalism as a whole this means that it is 
inherently and necessarily an expanding system 
which must ultimately, if it is not replaced sooner, 
come into fatal conflict with its natural environment. 

In accordance with what was said above, ‘the value 
of any commodity divides into three parts: the value 


2 of the used-up means of production (called by 


Marx constant capital and symbolized by c), the 
value produced by necessary labor (variable capital, 
v), and the value produced by surplus labor (surplus 
value, s). Thus value=c-++v-+-s. Three ratios involv- 
ing these components of value are central to Marx’s 
` economic analysis: the rate of surplus value (s/v), 
the rate of profit (s/(c+-v)), and the organic composi- 
tion of capital (c/v). If we designate these respectively 
bys’, p, and o, they are related to each other by the 
formula p=s’/(1--o) which tells us that the rate of 
profit rises with an increase in the rate of surplus 
<value and falls with an increase in the organic 
“composition of capital. Much of Marx’s analysis of 
the past history and present course of capitalism 
` revolves around this formula. He believed that in 
the long run there is a strong tendency for the 
organic composition of capital to rise relatively more 
-rapidly than the rate of surplus value, hence for the 

_ Yate of profit to fall. This “law of the falling 





> -< tendency of the rate of profit” has been the subject . 


of much discussion and debate among Marx's- 
followers. Sag HELE SE ig 

Nearly half of Volume 1 of Capital,- the oaly part 
of his economic opus which Marx completed and 
himself prepared for the printer,.is devoted to the 
rate of surplus value and its variations in the course 
of capitalism’s history. This is altogether app-opriate 
since the rate of surplus value is the primary locus 
of the class struggle under capitalism, and the 
underlying theme of all Marx’s theoretical and 
historical work is class struggle. 

There are two ways in which the rate of surplus 
value can be altered — either through a change in 
the length of the working day or through a shange 
in the proportions in which the working day is 
divided between necessary and surplus labor. The 
first way directly involves class struggle, as capitalists 
have sought throughout the history of capitalsm to 
prolong the working day to the maximum extent 
possible, while workers have fought to limit the 
working day and thus to increase the amount of 
time they can call their own. The second way is 
more complicated. It also directly involves class 
struggle insofar as workers have fought to raise their 
living standards and thus to increase the valie of 
their labor power. But the main initiative in this 
respect has come from the capitalist side, with 
capitalists continuously attempting through reergan- 
izing the labor process and introducing new tech- 
nologies to increase the productivity of labor and 
hence to enable the worker to produce the means of 
subsistence in less time, leaving more time fer the 
production of surplus value. In analyzing these phen- 
omena Marx traced the development of the abor 

rocess from simple cooperation through ‘“‘manu- 
acture” (with its detail division of labo-) to 
“modern industry” (in which workers become 
appendages of machines increasingly replaceabe by 
various kinds of automata). 

So far we have spoken only of production of value 
and surplus value. Equally important to the capit- 
alist is the transformation of produced value into its 
money form, in Marx’s terminology the problem of 
realization. In an unplanned, anarchic system like 
capitalism there is no @ priori reason to expect prod- 
uction to. be even approximately proportioned to 
demand. Disproportions can occur because of 
wrong anticipations, and also because of systemic . 
factors. The most significant of the latter, discussed 
only fragmentarily by Marx, is for society’s power 
of production to grow, under the impact of accumula- 
tion, relatively much more rapidly than its effecive - 
power of. consumption, constrained alike by the 
always restricted wages of the workers and by the 
passion of capitalists to accumulate rather than 
consume. This strand of Marx’s. thought has. given 
rise to theories of. ‘“‘overaccumulation”and’or_ 
“‘underconsumption” which have been espoused 
by some of his followers.and rejected by others. In 
any case there is no doubt that the contradictions 
of the system, which all Marxists believe will in the 
long run make necessary its overthrow and replace- 
ment by a more rational and humane social order, 
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INDIA and POLAND 











| : Cooperation in Development 


ae SARAL PATRA 


Tr one were to seek an example 
of growing and mutually bene- 
ficial’ cooperation between two 
courtries with different social 
systems, the Indo-Polish economic 
relations can certainly be cited 
‘as worth emulation. This mutual- 
ity is sustained by their capacity 
to meet. the requirements of each 
other's developmental program- 
: mes and their constant search for 
new avenues of cooperation. 

For Poland, it has meant 
import of several items for which 
new investments would not. be 

ae needed, and the- funds thus 
IK saved, utilised for the develop- 
meat and sophistication of the 









oio onic exchanges on the sbasis. of 
"equality and mutual cooperation, 
have helped her beat. off the 
_ customary unequal demands 
o mede on her by some of the 
: Western developed countries. 
-> {n the process, the: economic 
telations between Poland, one of 
the socialist countries of Europe, 
and a developing country like 
India, have given a practical 
shape to the aspirations of the 
Third World as embodied in the 
United Nations resolution on the 
establishment of a New Inter- 
- national Economic Order. Its 

















Pes reiteration at the Colombo sum- 


basic branches of her economy. 
Similarly, for India, these econ- 


mit of nonaligned countries in 
August last year, has once again 
underscored the keenly felt need 


_ ofthe developing countries for 
economic.’ 


mutually beneficial 
cooperation based on equality 
with all countries of the world. 
The mechanism of this two-way 
trade has undoubtedly contribut- 
ed to the spectacular growth in 
economic exchanges which both 
sides have every reason to be 
proud. of.. 
show a remarkable advance from 
a mere Rs 31 crores in 1963 to 
Rs 133 crores in 1974, Rs 192. 
crores in 1975, and over Rs 200 
crores in 1976. In 1977, this 
figure is proposed to be topped to 
reach the level of Rs 250 crores. 
Under the long-term Trade and 
Payments Agreements, signed by 
the two countries for a period. of 
three to five years,- India and 
Poland have the most satisfactory 
arrangement of bilateral, balanced 
trade, with all payments for 


‘commercial and non-commercial . 


transactions made in non-convert- 
ible Indian rupee through a 
single clearing account. 

It obviates, on India’s part, 
expenditure of her scarce foreign 


exchange reserves. Poland, too, 
does not have to spend hard, 
. currency on imports of items 


necessary to implement her devel- 


= 





: valid for 1977 to 


Their trade. figures. 


exports to Poland. are. 


opment programmes. 
Trade and Payments Agreement- 
i 1980, has- ~ 
projected further elevation of 
the character and quality of the ee 
existing relations. oe 
Long past are the days when — 
India’s exports to Poland con- 
sisted of only traditional, 
agricultural products. 









fulfilment 
1976- 1980 five-year plan. 
_ With the passing of every year, 
new and more sophisticated — 
items have bees 
Poland’s shopping list in India, 
in addition to the traditional 
ones like . tea, « coffee, pepper, 
vegetable oils, jute, coir, mica 
and shellac. 

Figuring in India’s current 
_also 
electronic items including .com- 
puter software, machine-tools, 
domestic and commercial elect- 
rical equipment, hand 
pneumatic tools, textile and knits 
ting machinery, stecl pipes, — 
building equipment and sanitary- — 


wares, refrigerators and deep : 


freezers, electric insulators and 
cables, drugs, medicines and 
chemicals, among others. 

Indian cotton textiles, ready- 2 
made garments and leath yd- 
ucts have achieved apprecis 
among Polish buyers, as: also 
Indian handicrafts, jewellery 
semi-precious stones. Aree 










A new ` 


Today, 
-products of India’s growing basic 
and light industries are > m 


added to. 


and 









Poland now exports to India 














ae agricultural machinery, electronic 
components and parts, electric 
-< power station equipment, as well 
_ as scientific and precision instru- 
ments, all of © which directly 
contribute to this country’s 
ndustrialisation and modernisa« 
l tion programme. 

In two spheres, Poland’s part- 












evelopment i is particularly note- 
vorthy —coalmining, in which 


_ and fishing industries. 
-~ The real start in Polish as- 
sistance towards modernising 
India’s rich coalmines was about 
< six years ago when the then Steel 








 Kumaramangalam, visited Kato- 
ice, where exists the world’s 
ost modern coalmining complex. 
It resulted in a fruitful agree- 
ment under which the major 
Indian coalmines, now under 
_ state control, are being transform- 

ed into well-equipped, modern 











“productive units, 
- enormously to... the 
energy 
‘India’s coal-bearing regions are 


o machinery and equipment, non-. 
TOUS © metals like copper and | 
zinc, fertilisers and sulphur, 


tion in India’s economic. 


pecialises, and in shipping. 


— Minister of India, late Mohan 


contributing 
country’s 
: requirements. 


fast changing from haphazardly 
laid conglomerates into well- 
planned, modern industrial zones. 
Already a number of Polish- 
built ships, owned by the public 
sector Shipping Corporation of 
India, are. plying across: the 
oceans. Contracts for some new 
ones are now under negotiation. 
The fact that these 
items can be paid for by Indian 
rupees has created the possibility 
of still closer cooperation between 
the two countries in this field. 
_ Poland jis also supplying 
trawlers which are -assisting 


| the fast-developing fishing industry 


of India. With -her long and 
vast coastline, deep-sea fishing. 
has become an- important act- 


_ ivity in India’ s economy. 


Underlying all these develop- 
ments of close economic coopera- 
tion, of course, is the identity of 
views between the two countries 
on. the major issues of inter- 
national relations — promotion 


Today, ; 


high-cost . 


of peaceful and friendly rela-ions 
between nations. Poland and India 


‘have, each in her own way, made 


their positive contributions in 
bringing people together on the 
basis of equality, mutual under- 
standing and- cooperation: 

Apart from the cultural rela- 
tions between the two countries 
which have existed for some. 
generations, although fitfully in 
the past, Poland has been in 
Indian. minds in the modern 
period also, particularly since the 
Nazi aggression which sparked 
off the Second World War. Aill 
over this country, people strongly 
protested against the acts of 


` brutality by the Hitlerite hordes. 


Symbolic of this was: the mes- 
sage of sympathy with the Poish 
people and protest against Nazi 
invasion, sent by the Father of- 
the Nation, Mahatma Ganchi. 
It does good to the heart of every 
Indian to know. that Ganchi, 


‘Nehru and Tagore are loved with: 


respect in Poland, and several 
thoroughfares in Warsaw and 
other Polish cities - _ bear their 
names. : 


Economic and Scientific-Technical Cooperation 


T the past decade, Polish i investment goods supplies 
_to India have comprised principally mining and 
power installations, Poland participated in the 
- construction of collieries at Sudamdih and Monidih 
_ in India and is cooperating in the development of 
‘the Jharia coal basin as well as a number of power 
x ‘installations, supplying complete turbine. sets and 
x thereby substantially contributing to theexpansion 
a of those branches of the Indian economy. — 
Polish investment supplies were effected under 
< three credit agreements of 1960, 1962 and 1965, on 
the strength of which Poland granted India a low- 
interest 10-year Government credit amounting ‘some 
87 million dollars. Most of this amount was spent 
_ on financing machinery and eq uipment supplies for 
: three collieries, two coal-enrichment Plants, two 





power stations, a machine-tool factory ‘gad a 
motorcycle factory. 

Broader economic relations were revived in early 
1972, when a Polish Government delegation paid a 
visit to India. During that visit, the results of the 
two-way cooperation were reviewed, and a joint 
Polish-Indian Commission on Economic ard 
Scientific-Technical Coopzration was established 
to supervise, coordinate and stimulate the develop- 
ment of Polish-Indian economic relations. 

An extremely important moment in Poland's 
cooperation with India was the visit in New Delhi 
in January 1973 of Chairman of the Council of 


Ministers, Piotr Jaroszewicz, The talks conducted e: 


(Continued on page 1€) 





Edward Gierek 


First Secretary, Polish 
United Workers Party, 
who visits India for the 
first time from 
January 24 to 27, 1977 


ORN On January 6, 1913, ina 

ecoalminer’s family at Porabka, 
Bedzin district, Edward Gierek, 
at a very early age, lived through 
his father’s death ina mining 
aceident. In 1923, he followed 
his mother into emigration in 
France where he began work as 
a coalminer at the age of 13. A 
miner's occupation has been the 
family’s tradition in successive 
generations, first established by 
his great-grandfather who be- 
came a coalminer. 

Edward Gierek’s first experi- 
ence of a young coalminer’s life 
and work came quite early in his 
boyhood. In 1926, when he was 
ony thirteen he went down into 
the coalmine tunnels. “I was 
so small that my miner’s lamp 
scraped the ground. So, its 
handle had to be shortened”, this 
is how he describes the experience 
of his boyhood work. 

Over the following years, he 
became an active trade unionist 
afier joining the. French trade 
union movement (la Confédér- 
ation Générale de Travail Unit- 
aire). His successive entry into 
ths ranks of the French Com- 
manist Party in 1931, brought 
him into the class struggle of the 
French proletariat, placed him 
in charge of strike actions, and 
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drew him into activities sponsor- 


ed by the Workers’ Cultural and 
Educational Society. 

In 1934, ordered to leave 
France on charges of participa- 
tion in a miners’ strike, he return- 
ed to Poland only to emigrate 
again from his own country in 
1937 — this time to Belgium, to 
work as a coalminer and thus 
bringing his own length of work 
in the mines to 17 years. In 
Belgium, his active involvement 
in the Belgian Communist 
Party’s political work was fol- 
lowed, when the Second World 
War broke out, by his joining the 
Belgian resistance movement to 
fight against the Nazi occupation 
of that country. 


In the years immediately fol- 
lowing the War, Edward Gierek 
was among the founders of the, 
Polish Workers’ Party and the 
Union of Polish Patriots, both 


operating inside the Belgian 
territory. He also directed the 
work of the Polish National 
Council in Belgium as its chair- 
man for two years. 

Year 1948 saw his return to 
Poland for work in the Central 
Committee of the Polish Workers’ 
Party and subsequently in the 
Central Committee of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party which was 
formed by that year’s December 
merger of the Communists and 
Socialists. In 1949, he was elect- 
ed Secretary of the Katowice 


Il 





ninit a pligineer. 

Party’ s Second Congress of 
1954 voted him into the Central 
‘ommittee membership ‘with a 
bsequent assignment as head 
‘the C ommittee’s Department 
f Heavy Industry. 


In 1956 he was elected as 
of the Central Com- 
nd member of the Polit- 
eau. From 1957 onwards 
exercised both functions in 
ction with that of the First 
cretary for the Katowice Voiv- 




















olitical Bureau member- 


class, for his long Party service in 
o Ślask, dynamic approach to polit- 
-> ical work, and at all times great 
concern for the welfare and 
prosperity of working people. It 
was for these very qualities that, 
in 1970, the Party elected him 
_ the First Secretary of the Central 
Committee. 





The leadership of the Party was 
«again conferred on him by the 
_ Central Committee appointed by 
the Sixth Congress. In December 
1971, it placed its full confid- 
ence in the policy proposed and 





effected under his leadership. He — 


: won re-election as First Secretary 
at the Seventh Congress of the 
Party held in 1975. 


His other functions are those 
cin Parliament — he has been | 
-a Deputy of the Sejm (parliament) 





ip Committee. The succes- ` 
rty. Congresses of 1964.and — 
ted him each time into 


ver those years, F came to A 
and a great deal of auth 
ority and affection among the 
people of Poland, in particular 
among the country’s working 


nN 


the highest orders of the country, 


: he holds the Order of the Builder 


of People’s Poland and the 


Order of the Banner of Labour, _ 


First Class. In 1973, he was 
honoured by the Lenin Order of 
the Soviet Union. The World 
Council of Peace presented him 
the Joliot-Curie Medal of Peace 
on May 15, 1974, 


Edward Gierek’s: straight- 
forward manner accounts for the 
high value he places on personal 
contacts with working People. 


Featuring permanently in his. 


schedule are frequent visits to 
coalmines, steel works, factories 


_ and farms and nearly regular 
_ Sessions with people. calling on 
him at the Party headquarters. 


-His personal knowledge of 


i many workers, especially of coal- 
mine workers from Slask, and 
, also“ of farmers, economists and 

l scientists is helpful in maintain- 


ing friendly contäcts with them, 
inquiring into their views. and 
taking advice from -them on 
many important issues. 


Over the years since December 
1970, the whole Party and the 


nation have engaged in an ambi- ` 


tious programme to achieve the 


country’s social and economic 
- growth. There has been a not- 


able increase in the standard of 
living while new and “modern 


- industrial. plants, large housing 


estates and districts, hospitals 
and transport routes have trans- 
formed the country’s appearance, 


Several remarkable reforms 
have taken effect in a parallel 
effort. Not only have industries 
reverted to more; aident mans 













a o of the Polish People’s. Republic 
since 1952, and in the Council of 
~ State where his membership has 
taken effect since early 1976, Of 


agement but also the national 
economy as a whole operates on 
a new management system where- 


by higher priority is given to 


economic factors and larger 
autonomy is assigned to indiv- 
idual industries. | 


Based on the principles of — 
alliance, friendship and cooger-, 
ation with the Soviet Union and — ; 


the other socialist states and on 
the idea of coexistence and 
mutual benefit in relations of 


_ states with different systems, the 


country’s foreign policy accornts 
for its greater international. sole 


and scope of authority it row 


commands internationally. 


$ 


As one of the makers of this l 


policy, Edward Gierek always 


strives to contribute to detente — 
through his international engages  _ 


ments and contacts with leaders 
of other nations and favours the 
idea of expanded. international 
cooperation of all states. 


As a strong believer in the 


importance of family life, in his 
public speeches Edward Gierek 


- often reminds that the. family is 
of great value for social life. He ` 


himself and his wife, Stanislawa 
Gierek, live in Warsaw. They 
have two sons, one is a professor 
and the other a junior teacher 
and researcher. at the Technical 
University of Gliwice. Edwa-d 
Gierek’s mother and sister live 
in Katowice. He often speaks 
with great affection about the 
pair of his grandchildren. 


Edward Gierek is very fond of 
the poetic art of Wladyslaw 
Broniewski, an outstanding poet 
of Poland. As a great soccer fam, 
he likes most the miners’ soccer 
teams which are Amiens Poland's 
best, squads. 


MAINSTREAM. ee 
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Polish Ships on 
All Seas 


or several years, the Polish 

shipping industry has ranked 
among the leading shipping 
industries in the world. Since its 
modest beginnings, when the first 
collier tae SS Soldek of +2,500 
DWT was launched in 1948, the 
Polish shipbuilding industry has 
attained the rank and status of a 
leading 2ational industry. 

Between 1971 and 1975, the 
shipyarcs of Gdansk, Gdynia 
and Szczecin built four hundred 
ships with an overall tonnage of 
3,700,080 DWT. The year 1975 
was par-icularly successful for the 
shipbuilding industry: 103 ships 
were built with an overall tonnage 
of over a million dead weight 
tons. 

These remarkable successes 
attainec by Polish shipyards as 
regards the number and tonnage 
of ships built, went parallel to 
equally remarkable results in 
technobgical progress, the quality 
of ships built, and methods of 
buildirg. Plans of development 
of the Polish shipping industry 
are besed primarily on special 
type skips in demand on world 
marke*s. In 1975 alone, Polish 
shipyazds began work on twelve 
new types of ships. 

The profile of the Polish ship- 
buildiag industry is aimed at 
buildiag highly automated 
modem ships using navigation 
electronics. Thanks to this, 
Polish shipyards hold a leading 
positien on the world shipping 
market. Between 1971 and 1975 
two hundred and seventy-eight 
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a 
At the Polish port of Gdynia: Indian freighter Indian Valour 
loading cargo of fertilisers imported from Poland. 


ships with an overall tonnage of 
approximately three million 
DWT, were built for fogeign 
shipping companies from twenty 
one countries. 

Alongside the Soviet Union, 
the biggest customer of the 
Polish shipbuilding industry, the 
list of customers of Polish ship- 
yards includes countries with 
long-established maritime tradi- 
tions, such as Norway, Sweden, 
France, Britain, Holland, and 
others. In the last five-year 
period, the value of Polish ship- 


ping industry exports increased 
by approximately 75 per cent, 
compared to the previous five- 


_ year period. 


In accordance with the current 
1976-1980 Plan, the Polish 
shipping industry should build 
462 ships of some fifty different 
types, with an overall tonnage 
of 4,700,000 DWT. The order 
book of the shipping industry is 
practically full as a result 
of which Poland is the only 
country in the world listed by 
both British Lloyd Shipping 


X “2 


















l SUPPLEMENT- a 


Insurance Company reports on 
“the state of world shipping. in 
1976 as showing increase in 
shipping order books, 

The steady increase in the 
modernity of ships built, entails 
the necessity of constant invest- 
ment in the country’s shipyards. 
In this respect, 1976 was a well- 
turned year, a second dry-dock 
was completed in Gdynia, which 
has already gone into operation. 
“This dock has following dimens- 
"ions: length — 380 m,. 70 m 
across, submergence — 8m, sur- 
- face of its eoncrete bottom — 


oe E 2.66 hectares. These dimensions 


“permit to build ships of 200,000 
DWT and, using the 


of a ship on water, even 400,000 
tonners. 

Giants of this size will be a 
tremendous step forward, given 


that the biggest ship built by a 
< Polish shipyard so far was the 


Jorek Combiner, an. OBO type 


C pullecargo of a 17,000 DWT, 


built for a Norwegian: company 


some months.ago. A bulk cargo » 


of 63,000 DWT, built for a 
Swedish company ‘and launched 


in 1976, in length was the biggest 


ship built by Polish shipyards 
(251 m). 

The Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk 
is undergoing general modern- 
isation. A new slipway is being 
built for this shipyard. The 
Shipyard in Szczecin is being 
modernised and expanded, as 
well as other smaller shipyards in 


this country. 


Owing to great investment 
efforts, the Gdansk Shipyard is 
now building and commission- 
ing Ro-Ro cargoes of 18,000 
DWT, in great demand on world 
markets, 23,400 DWT container- 


cargoes with a high degree of 


automation, and semi-containers 


wo 


Polish - 
method, of welding, two halves 


of 12,500 DWT. The Szezecin 
Shipyard builds 28,000 DWT 
cargoes specially . designed for 


transportation. of — chemicals, 
universally recognised as some of 
the best ships built in 1975. The 
Szczecini Shipyards also builds 
semi-containers and special type 
training-in-service freighters, as 
well as maritime research units. 
Work on a new slipway for 
Passenger-motorcar ferry-boats, 
ordered by a Polish company, 
was recently begun in Szczecin 


Shipyard. 
It should be added that the 


Paris. Commune Shipyard in 
Gdynia is building a LPG type 
gas-tanker of 75,000 m° capacity 
for an American company. Work 
on LNG gas tankers of a 125,000 


.m? capacity will begin shortly. 


This extensive list of special-type 
ship does not mean that Polish 
shipyards intend to stop building 
conventional-type bulk- and 


general-cargo ship; on the contr- 
ary, the same quantity and 


possibly more ships of this type 
will continue to be built. _ 
Fishing trawlers are special 
item and Separate category on the 
list of offers of the Polish ship- 
ping industry, a category in 
which this industry has always 
held one of the leading places 


in the world.: Fishing trawlers. 


of various type and size are 


and maintenance work, 


built; ranging from smell cutters > 
to great industrial faccory-traw- 
lers and rrfrigerator-trawlers, 
Poland specialises in special- 
purpose trawlers, for example, | 
for tunny or shrimp fishing. Ac- 
cessory units for the fishiag flotilla 
are also built, such as base-ships, 
deep-freeze transportatien ships, 
supply units. 

Repair and maintenance yards 
of the shipping indus:ry also 
have important successes to note. 
In addition to standard repair 
this 
branch of the shipping industry 
opened a building departnent in | 
1976. Repair and Mairtenance eo 
Yards in Gdansk built the biggest 
steel floating-dock in the world _ 
for the Swedish ‘shipyard in 
Goeteborg. 


The facts quoted above demon- 
strate that the Polish saipping 
industry may be proud of its 
achievements, remarkable when 
viewed against world achieve. 
ments, The industry. har ambi- ' 
tious plans for the future. Inthe- 
current five-year’ period, output: 
of the Polish shipbuilding indus- 
try should be over sixty per cent 
above that of the previous five- 
year period. This means that the 
overall tonnage of ships tuilt in 
1980 may be expected to attain 
approximately two million OWT, 





T rade and Economic Relations 


yp is Poland’s number one 


trade partner among the 
developing countries, The value 
of trade exchange increased from 
about Rs 5 million in 1949 to 
about Rs 2,000 million in 1975. 
A special acceleration of the trade 


turnover has been observed in —. 


the period 1972-75 when the 


turnover hike was from the level _ 





+ 


of Rs 530 million. 
India accounts for aboit 16- 
per cent. of . Poland’s 


important trade — 


and the eleventh» 








Overall 
trade with the developing zoun- 
tries. At present Poland is Irdia’s _. 
_ second -most 
partner among ‘socialist: countries 
‘in gereral, 
~ Poland’s role in India’s foreign — 

trade has increased systemat-cally 



















refrigerators, — 





-o from 1.3 per cent of turnover in- 
1973 to 2.3 per cent in 1975. 


Polanc has not only supplied 
plant and equipment for India’s 
growing economy, . like ships, 
mining. machinery, machine tools 
and agrieultural machinery, but 
. also raw materials and inputs for 
~ its industry and agriculture, like 


- sulphur, non-ferrous metals, steel 







chemical and pharma- 
' ermediates and large 
quantities of fertilisers. 

i It is ‘worthwhile to mention 
“that i in previous years the Polish 
| deliveries of power station equip- 
ment, coalmining equipment 
and coal washeries realised for 





India on a profitable rupee 


payment basis (at this time India 
faced serious shortage of free 
currency). contributed greatly to 


the development of industrial 


eo : base in this country. 


In imports Poland has been a 
faithful and steady growing 


a customer for some of India’s 
traditional export products like. 
‘ de-oiled cakes, tea, textiles, iron - 


ore, jute products, semi-tanned 
hides and skins and others, indep- 


endent of the fluctuations and 


oe in the international 
` The ER purchasing 


`o power cf the Polish consumer 
< has created within the last few 
years ar ever-rising demand for 
Indian handicrafts, readymade 
leather goods, cotton hosiery, 
cosmetics. ‘and such durable 
consumer items:as large capacity 
-airconditioners, 
convector heaters, knitting machi- 


nes, plastic. goods: and sports 


goods; etc: 






-The Polish industry has become 


a regular buyer of India’ s machi- 
ne tools and hand tools, electri- 
cal insulators, builder’s hard- 
ware, industrial valves and so 
on. 


To introduce a stabilising 
factor in the Indo-Polish trade 
turnover, a Long-term Agree- 
ment on exchange of goods for 
the years 1977-1980 was signed 
in October 1976 by Professor. J. 
Olszewski, Minister of Foreign 
Trade and ,Shipping of the 
People’s Republic of Poland, and 
Professor D.P. Chattopadhyaya, 
Minister of Commerce of the 


- Republic of India. 


This agreement stipulates incre- 


„ased trade turnover in commod- 
-` ities. of special importance for fiels of electronics, chémicals 


the economies of both the coun-. 
tries until 1980 amounting to 
Rs 2,500 million. However, 
scope for introducing trade 


- exchanges of new items has also 


been provided in the agreement. 


The field of economic coopera- 
tion between India and Poland 
is also covered. by the activities 
of the Indo-Polish Joint Commis- 
sion for Economic, Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation set up in 
1972. The third session of the 
Joint Commission in June 1976 
in Warsaw projected concrete, 
feasible tasks for the extension 
of economic cooperation. The 
active approach of the industries 
of both Poland and India in the 
second half of. the year enabled 


_ the Joint Commission to pinpoint 


at its fourth session in December 
1976 and identify new fields for 
Indo-Polish economic coopera- 
tion. 


They lie first of all in the field 
of shipbuilding, coalmining, 
engineering industry, deep-sea 


agricultural 


fisheries, chemical industry and 
cooperation in third markets. 
The necessary steps for the imple- 
mentation of these decisions have: 
already been undertaken. A 


The Polish market. is in a 
position to absorb a great variety 
of India’s traditional as well as 
non-traditional and engineering: 
goods. Among them are builders’ 
hardware and industrial valves; 
electrical equipment, -appliances 
for domestic use, machine-tools 
and handtools, textile machinery, 
cotton textiles, knitwear’ and 
hosiery, carpets, plastic and 
sports goods and several others. © 


There is also. scope for Indo- 
Polish industrial cooperation in 


and pharmaceuticals, laboratory, 
medical and dental instruments. 


and equipment, measuring instru- > 


ments, food- processing, glass- 


-ware, electrical flame-proof equip- 


ment for mines, safety equipment 
for mines and industry, cranes 
and. construction machinery, 
machinery and. 
implements, machine-tools and 
handtools, -textile . machinery, . 
graphite electrodes and pressed 
carbon products. 


Also production. of mining 
machinery, shipbuilding, trawler . 
production.and inland navigation 
craft industry, ship ancillaries, 
fisheries and fish preserving may 
be subject of mutual cooperation. 


Polish foreign trade organisa- 
tions are keenly interested in 
extending their business relations 
with Indian partners. The import - 
possibilities depend, however, on. 
the range and value -of Polish 
exports to. India, creating neces- 
sary funds for covering the — 
import requirements. sre ea! 
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SUPPLEMENT —— 


o Mae statement that -friendly 
7 relations exist between Poland 
and India is no empty phrase. 
People’s Poland, a country which 
regained independence after an 
intense struggle ‘against. Nazi 
-invaders, had particularly great 
and heartfelt understanding for 
India’s struggle for national liber- 
ty, an understanding she expres- 
sed by supporting India’s cause 
in the United Nations and other 
international organisations. 

After her attainment of indep- 
endence, the Republic of India 
recognised and supported the 

“historical. rights of the Polish 
nation to the territories on the 
‘Odra and Nysa. Both countries 
-repeatedly presented ` concerted 
-views in the. international forums 
-on questions of vital importance 
-to world peace and security. 
At the many meetings between 
_ representatives. of the two coun- 
tries, opinions exchanged regard 


= ced not only mutual relations but 
` the international situation as well. 


-On every occasion, the similarity 
or. even identity of their- views 


and opinions on all fundamental — 
international questions was con- 


„firmed. ? 
Both countries support the 

consistent application of the 

“principles of peaceful céexistence 


<o between countries with different 


“socio-political systems in inter- 


national relations. The policy of 
both countries is based on the 
principle of respect for territorial 
integrity, inviolability of fron- 
tiers and non-interference in the 
affairs of other countries, on 
equality, mutual advantage and 


full respect for the rights and 


interests of all countries. 

The foreign policies pursued 
by Poland and India serve the 
cause of detente and ‘gradual 
lessening of tension in inter- 
national relations — an import- 
ant factor in consolidating 
peaceful coexistence, — stability 


and cooperation in international _ 


relations. Both countries support 
the development and expansion 


_ of international economic, scien- 


tific, technical and cultural co- 
operation and preservation of 


the natural environment, in inter-" 


national relations based on 
equality and mutual interest. 
Indian leaders have repeatedly 
expressed appreciation for the 
Polish foreign policy aimed at 
this end. Polish leaders hold an 
equally high opinion of India’s 
contribution. to international 
peace, security and stability in 





Asia. a 


The International Supervisory 
and Control Commission in 
Vietnam and Laos provided a 
common. field of action for 
Poland and India _towards the 
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restoration of lasting pzace in 
South-east Asia. Their coopera- 
tion within this Commission was 
constructive primarily >ecause 
both countries sincerely desired 
restoration of peace in that part 
of the world. ee 


Now that the question of non- wf 
interaational ~ 


use of force in 
rélations has been placed once 
again on the agenda >n the 
initiative of socialist countries, 
Poland included, it shculd be 
recalled that in a joirt com- © 
munique issued by the Polish 
and Indian Foreign Ministers in 
1974, both countries declared. 


support for the renunciation of 


the use of force or of the threat 


` of its use, for the convocation of > 
a world conference on disarma- 


ment and repudiation of the 
use of nuclear weapons for all 
time. = 

These . facts, chosen from 
among many others, shew that 
despité the great geographical 
distance between . Polane whith 


‘belongs to the socialis: com- 


munity, and India which is a 
leading member. of. the non- 
aligned countries’ movement, — 


‘both countries play a significant 


role in opposing colonialism and 
imperialism, supporting the cause 
of freedom, lessening interna- 
tional’tension and conso idation 


‘of world peace and securi-y. 


_SCIENTIFIC-TECHNICAL COOPERATION (Continued from page 10) 


and “agreements reached «during the- visit have 


products and pesticides, agriculture, forestry, the 


‘contributed to a considerable expansion of tradi- 
tional trade exchange as well as towards initiating, 
on a broader scale, industrial and scientific-technical 
cooperation. — cae 
It concentrates in such fields as mining, including 
coal floatation, designing and modernising of mining 
‘machinery and equipment, prevention of ‘explosions 
in mines, non-ferrous metallurgy, production of 
building materials, manufacturing of organic semi- 


chemical industry, transport and communica-ions as _ 
well as the leather, machine-tool and electronics. = = 
It should be emphasised that the mixed Polish- 
Indian commission on economic and scientific- 
technical cooperation, whose history is very short, 
has contributed a great deal to the development of 
mutual relations and, above all, introduced the 
practice of concrete economic. cooperation at the 
_ central management levels of the two countrizs, 
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-HIMACHAL’S 


Achievements Under 


24-Point Programme 


One-acre land given to all land- 
less tillers/ 


More land given to small m 


to raise their holdings to one acre. ° 
House-sites given to all houseless ` 


persons. ‘ 


Proprietary rights given to oc- 
cupancy or  non-occupancy 
tenants. 


Private debts of poor villagers 
(annual income upto Re 3400} 
written off. 


Easy and cheap finance for 
economically weaker sections. Rs 
90 lakhs given so far. . . 


_ Consumption loans through co- . 


operatives. 


} Cut in administrative expenditure. 


Anti Dowry Bill passed. 
Three crore trees being planted. 
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Cheaper food and more sugar for 


hostel students, 


(Cheaper text books and exercise 


books for all students. 
Controlled Cloth for all. 


` Lower prices of essential com- 


modities. 


Higher Minimum wages for 


workers. 
More employment for Youth. 
Better Tax collection. 


‘More electrified. villages and 


enhanced power generation. 
Better deal for handloom workers. 
Stringent policy 
adopted. Ge 
One lakh Sterilization being 
performed. — 


prohibition 


HIM LOK SAMPARK 
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‘Nadir Shah: Impressive Spectacle 


HELA Bhatia’s “Nadir “Shah”, 

a play in three acts, replete 
with exquisitely vibrant ce 
sequences, sad, tuneful songs, 
and imaginatively 
music, has once again tossed 


Lelhi "Art Theatre into focus on, 


` the Delhi stage. 
The 


tery, when the decadent Mughal 
ccurt, dominated by a lecherous 
ard nincompoop ruler like 
Mohammad Shah, exposed the 
‘ecuntry to the barbaric fury ofa 
foreign invader, Nadir Shah. 
Though her main concern seems 
to be to construct, dramatic 
sequences through | situational 
juatapositions of the obvious, 
shs succeeds in ting “an 


i impressive spe 


True, ‘in fleeting. patches, į 


. develops the tension of ahi 


drama. Had -she paid ‘a more 


. enlightened, creative attention to 


- nawar . (Babber), 
` (Nileema) have’ made best o 
. composed | 


playwright figs picked a 
tcrbulent period in India’s his- ‘ 


”in Mohammad Shah, the. 


corpse’ 
| director has not taken care of the 
: gestures and gesticulations of the 
“favourite” 


courtesan . Kausarju 
(Sushma), who superficially imit- 
Ta the ale vamp of the Indian 


"Shiela Bhatia’s direction bet- 


| 


`. rays similar shoddiness in tack]. 


‘ Among the main anae 
Mohammad Shah (Aziz), Mun? 
and Nishat 


what the script has offered them. 
Aziz shows his range of acting 
talent as he grows in his portrayal 
from an effiminate debauch toa 
morbidly jealous tyrant when he 
orders the- death of a _ rebel 
paust The perverse autocrat in 

would not ‘stand even a 
whisper of dissent in his court 
where only the cunning of the 


- Nizam, who is hand in glove with 


a foreign intruder, could thrive. 
- What the playwright has fail- 
edto take inta account is ar 
subjective erosion of regal powèr 
which has lost touch with the 
larger context of reality. It has, 
obviously, hampered the struc- 
tural uūnity-of the play, and has 
to, a. large extent robbed it of 
potential dynamism; 

While Nadir Shah’s destruc- 


- scene following . 


“ing “‘the man in the street”, so 


to say, who is reduced to a circus 
clown. The lines,’ which should ` 
have been pungent commonts on 
the oppressive state of affairs, ' 


. degenerate into the vulgarity ofa 


cheap slapstick, except for one 
the rapacious 
and wanton ransacking , 
of Delhi. . 

‘The pathos , of the suggėstion. 


. becomes. diffused because of faulty - 
. delivery. ‘The theatrical trans- 


cendence in. terms of time and- 
happening becomes effective in 
the final‘ scene when Nishat 
dances in beautiful frenzy and 
swallows the diamond of her ring 
to escape the“ tyranny of the 
plunderer who causes the drown- 


; ing of her Jove in bldod. 


It could have made. all the 
difference had the otherwise 
sensitive lightmg of O.P. Kohli 
been as innovative as Satish 
Bhatia’s music in bringing out 
the best of the dramatic situa- 





‘the socio” ological aspect of tive might is competently pro- tions and men and women in 

her production, she could.have jected by Sartaj, who maintains anguish. 

` lert sustenance to this quay _ a mannerism to sharply contrast | a 

-a great extent. with that of the “gorgeous ~ Alifaine 

H MARXIAN ECONOMICS ome from page 8) > 

ee KP STIG e l 

| origi ithe Hedi of podador ralio to its monopol ly stage. It resulted in new class 

ough he originally intended to proceed fromthe alignments and alliances, and new forms of interna- 


ana ysis of capit 
mode of 


as a'relatively abstract 
uction to capitalism as a dominant 
. glotal social formation, Marx did not live to carry 
out this plan. The completion of his 


theoretical 


tional and class conflict within both the center aud 
the periphery and between the center and the peri 

ery. What had been the decisive conflict at an earlier 
‘stage of capitalist development, that bétween . the 


oyster was ff to his fo owers ‘and is still in. the 
poea being accomplished. Lenin’s theory of 
was a long step forward, focusing 

“edtention on the division of the world into an 
industrialized center consisting of a few rich 
oan countries and an underdeveloped periphery 
exploited colonies and dependencies. This division 
.took place along with, and marge part as a result 


_' of,.the transition of capitalism from its competitive 
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bourgeoisio and the proletariat in the advanced 
countries, has been to a great-extent and at least for 


.a considerable historical period, displaced to ‘the 
center-periphery arena where the crucial revolution- > 


ary struggle of the last half of the twenti¢th century 
are being fought out. Concomitantly, and logically, - 
the locus of creative Marxist thought, in economics 
as in other fields, is shifting from the center to the 
periphery. i 
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; Social Change o 


' State i 
untouchability in the pre-Consti- . 


r 


a 
> 
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LEGISLATION AND CASES 
ON UNTOUCHABILITY ‘AND 
SCHEDULED CASTES IN 
INDIA, G. S. Sharma; Indian 
Council of: - Social Science 
Research, New Delhi; pp 157; 
Rs 20. i i 


l Tit publication sets out to put’ 
t 


ogether scattered material on 
statutory provisions and case laws 


‘relating to scheduled castes and 


untouchability in India. The work 


‘originated through a decision of 


on Law and 
the Indian 
Social Science 


the Working Croup 


Counci of 
Research. ; ; 
The purpose, ostensibly, is not 
to enter into lengthy discussions 
on the subject as borne out by 
the brjef Introduction and the 
un-annotated text, but to present, 
in a single, short volume, 
material on laws relating to the 
oblems of wumtouchability. 
ping to this purpose, the 
volume is divided into two parts, 
the first laying down together the 
statutory provisions relating to 
untouchability, and the, second 
-olassifying the material through a 
study of cases. Lat 
However, the volume, though 
compact, is far from comprehen- 
sive. The material for some 
important States like Uttar 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, as 
Sharma himself submits, “was 
not available till the last and was 
collected hurriedly”. , Farther, 
legislations relating to 


tution and the pre-Untouchability 


‘Offences Act era have been left 
out. These legislations, though 


22 


although it 


BOOK REVIEW $ 


Law and Untouchability | 


`x 


redundant today, have a signifi- ` 


¢ant historical value in the study 
of untouchability in India. 

In ‘his Introduction, Sharma 
cites the Queen Empress vs Bhogi 
(Kom Nathiaba) case as an 


` example of the court’s approach 
. to the problem of untouchability 


in the pre-Constitution era. 
“Continuing thé policy of the 
English rulers of not interfering 
with caste practices and decisions, 
particularly where there was 
evidence to show usage ‘and 
custom in this regard,” Sharma 
observes, ‘‘the principle ’ of the 
dignity of individ and the 
equality principle (were upheld).” 

urther, he points out: “The 


courts generally felt incapable of’ 


interfering where an upper caste 
used ‘self help’ to continue the 
tactice of ` untouchability.” 
Extencts of judgements in this case 
would have been of special inter- 
est in ing a comparative 
study of pre-Constitution and 
post-Constitution attitudes to the 
problem of untouchability. i 

We are becoming increasingly 


conscious today that legislations. 
by themselves cannot guarantee 


the abolition of untouchability, 
especially when there exists an 
ambiguity as to its definition in 


‘ legal polemics. The Constitution 


does not define untouchability, 


forbids its practice. 

The ‘rather exploratory and 
indicative definition” given by 
Srinivas Rau, J. of the Mysore 
High Court, in Devarajiah ps 
Padmanna, A.I.R. 1958, is what 
the | 
on. The ‘‘definition’” keeps 


3 


abolishes it and © 


process has so far relied ` 


a 


untouchability conceptually dis- | 
tinct from the caste system. '’ 
Hence, ‘‘the four-fold varna 
divisions and the social and 
religious impact continue to be 
recognised by the legal process”. 
It is: particularly in the rural 
areas that there still exists a frag- 
mentation in the life-pattern of . 
the community owing to caste 
considerations. Untouchability is 
a corollary to this fragmentation. - 
If the aboliiion of untouchabil- 
ity and the establishment of an 


_ egalitarian society is to be made 
<. reality, the efforts of the Govern- 


ment machinery through the 
enforcement of the existing laws, 
Sharma observes, cannot be relied 
on. A more tic approach 
through the help of “‘voluntary 
social cies, avoiding political 
lines”, 18 e solation he suggests. - 

However, the efficacy of such: 
agencies as an alternative to the 
Government machinery can be 
questioned. Pouring in ‘‘grants- ' 
in-aid” to the affected rural areas 
through the voluntary agencies, 
instead of passing it through the 
tedious bureaucratic machinery, 
‘will not ease the problem by | 
itself." | 

What is required is rapid 
economic development which, 
under the existing circumstances, 
is possible through an efficient . 
and streamlined administration. 
This can help to break through 
the archaic and insular life- 
pattern of the rural communities 
which breeds caste-division. It is 
then that the more relevant ques- 
tion of reforming the law can be 
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AS the opening shots in the Lok Sabha 
election battle have been fired, the 
contesting parties while coming out with 


` their respective manifestoes are actually 


more busy in hard bargaining for seats 
and choosing their candidates. The ar- © 
rival of Jagjivan Ram with his Congress for . 
Democracy in the Opposition camp, has 
visibly unnerved the Congress leaders, as ` 


is evident from ‘their vitriolic outbursts 


against the powerful rebels. 

This development has had rather extra- 
ordinary repercussions. One would have 
thought that in the face of this unexpected 
revolt, there would be a manifestation of 
determination to close up ranks and the, 
sinking of all differences in the Congress 
camp. But the-rot in the ruling 
has gone so deep — particularly wi “he 
debilitating complacency under the Emer- 
gency Raj'— that the revolt has resulted 
in a virtual panic than renewal of party 


unity. 

The Central Election Comte of the 
Congress has hurriedly taken recourse to . 
the line of least disturbance in the matter 
of party ticket distribution: Better renom- 
inate the sitting Members —-unless one 
isa confirmed liability — than take the 
risk of trying out new members. 


t 


fey l 3: 


As a result, Ambika Soni’s youth list, 
reportedly two-hundred strong, seems to 
have gone with the wind. Raghuramaiah’s 
dream of pushing his.6wn men to over- 


power Brahmananda ' Reddy’s in the: 


‘Andhra list. has not come true, -while 
those who had planned to reduce Yash- 
wantrao Chavan’s strength inthe Maha- 
rashtra list have been equally disappointed. 
And there dre apran anxious efforts. 
on the part of khe ngress leadership to 


E placate’ CPI, thereby ‘underlining the 
grotesque folly of their anti-CPI campagn ' 


less than two months ago. 

More serious’ for the Congress leader- 
ship is the obvious collapse of morale 
even before the nominátion papèrs .have 


been filed. Instead of the Babuji chall- - 
enge reinforcing mutual trust, there is an. 


air of distrust even about the ‘Congress- 
men getting tickets. Should they all remain 


_. loyal “all the end, or would: they “defect if 


‘not during the campaign but after the poll 
results are out; since the impression has 
gone round that the Congress would not 
get the majority: -despite e gimmicks — 
' more to come — to win ier the voter? 

© Inthe utterances of the Congress lead- 
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‘ers; there has ae a noticeable lack 


of cohesion i in the face of the crisis touch- 
ed off by the Babuji-Bahuguna-Nandini 
revolt. Since the Prime Minister continues 


. to be the star campaigner for the Congress, 


it is revealing how she has been compelled 
to change from: one theme to another, 
and then to-another without any running 


. thread. One day she would thunder at the 


Opposition for violence, the next day, it, 
would be'a defensive posture that she 
was not being projec as the solitary 
pillar of the Congress; and the next, she 
would pleadingly explain that Sanjay’ s 
entry into politics was .the result! of 
Opposition provocation .and Borooah’s 


permission, And the Congress manifesto 
with its Na aie phraseology and pain- 
fully pathetic catalogue of shibboleth 


claims of achievement, amply reflects the 
Pen that pervades the ruling party 
ed by Emergency. 
OA striking commentary on the crisis 
that has, overtaken Indian polity today 
is that the pattern of change that may . 
come as: a result of the es losing 
the majority has already beco e a subject 
of unusual interest in practically all polit- 
ical circles. What is ‘conspicuous in all 
‘this talk — no longer in soft whispers but 
in fairly audible gossips — is that the loss 
of majority for the Congress is practically ` 
taken for granted. Barely three months 
ago, the operators in the. Congress. were - 


‘cocksure of sweeping the poll with their 
> enormous accumulation of resources from 


jeeps to funds running into. crores; and 
equally pessimistic were those in the Cong- 


-ress or outside, who were opposed to this 
. tribe of operators, a tribe that is another ` 
‘shining byproduct of Emergency. ’ 


How the scenario has changed with the 
test relaxation of the. ‘Emergency 
cube For those who have been watching ` 
New Delhi scene, a qualitative difference - 
has come about with the revolt led by 
Jagjivan Ram. The released leaders were 
confirmed Opposition, but the Babuji- 


-Bahuguna | combine represents a crack in 


the Congress front; and so, when they 


i pote up in strident condemnation of ` 


mergency politics — from coterie raj” 
(what CPI calis, “extra-constitutional 
methods and centres of personal power”) 
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to press gag — it immediately helped to 
break the silence that fear bred by. Emer- 


gency had imposed upon the entire nation. 


From, street corners to post- offices, 
from tea shops to the Secretariat, ‘the 


- timid has begun to-talk, the ultra-loyalist 


of tae Emergency Commission slinking 
back into the corner. The canteens 'are 
talking, Yashpal  Kapur’s mushroom 


7 National Forums are faced with extinc- 
‘tion — fot that this would entail any 


finarcial loss for ‘him. personally because 
the expenses for, such outfits are generally 
drawn in advance. he 6 
Inevitably, when the people have begun 
to talk, the election prospects have become 
difficult for those who basked so long 


-under the patronage of the ' Establishment. 


There is hardly any flaunting of the 
“J-fcllow-Sanjay” badge; .the advertised 


hero of. the Emergency has. discreetly- 


ceased, may be for the time being, to be 
the “must” feature in Shukla’s “news” 
broadcasts over radio and TV. 

_ But do all these amount to a regenera- 
tion of healthy democratic ‘politics? The 
Emergency experience makes it difficult to 


believe that the spring has come so soon , 


after the winter. And the people, the 
common mat and woman whose instincts 


are often the wisest, still suspect that all . 


this relaxation .and the pushing: of the 
Emergency stars away from the limelight 
is orly a tactical retreat by. the Establish- 
men: —--as an election stunt. If the stars 


‘and fair poll 


help to bring the Congress back with a 
majority — however remote the possibil- 
ity — then the scores might be settled 
with vengeance. 

That is why while the man in the street 
has started. talking of political personal- 
ities — and even daring to nod with dissent 
— he has not yet made up his mind that 
he should get involved. The.burnt finger 
is yet. to make sure that the fire is put off 
and only the cold embers remain. 

Such ‘an assurance that the black night 
shall not return will not be taken and 
unless and until backed up by deeds.. 


‘bright face of democratic commitment can 


hardly be believed by relaxation in drib- 
lets — a few more gags to go, a few more 
released, or a Shukla or a Bansi.Lal’s 
portfolio changed by a mini-reshufile of 
Ministers. The bitter scars of Emergency 


‘cannot be effaced by any attempt at- 


cosmetic face-lift. 
Only the pee ensuring of a free 
ough effacing all the 
authoritarian landmarks of Emergency — 
and that has to include the caucus at 
the power centre — can alone prove Indira 
Gandhi’s’ democratic bonafides. The 
hour for itis not.yet over, but the time is 
running out. 


Wages of Emergency cannot be left 
unpaid. E i 

| | E + Ghee 
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. Election 
Comes ` 
‘to E 
Capital. 


C. RAGHAVAN 


Wa TEVER else Indira Gandhi’s 
snap decision to hold gen- 
eral elections may or may not 
have achieved, it has brought a 
breath of fresh air into the putrid 

politics in the Capital. 
With her announcement of the 
elections, with the release of the 
ition leaders and formation 


of the Janata Party- and, above 


all, with the resignation of 
Jagjivan Ram, political life has 
begun to throb again and news- 
men have begun to be active. 
After nineteen months of inhaling 
the stifling, stale air of guided 
democracy and guidelined press» 
newsmen have begun to appre- 
ciate even the whiffs of f i 

that have started blowing, herald- 
ing the .inevitable advent of 


spring. ; 
é l 


. thrown at the 


‘es the int 


i 


The focus of attention are the 
party headquarters of the Ruling 
Congress, the Janata Party, and- 
the Congres for Democracy. To 
cap it all, the Capital was treated 
to three public meetings within 
aspan of seven days, and even. 
senior newsmen‘and Emergency’s 
Establishment could be seen at 


‘all these gatherings mingling with 


the ordinary janata to savour the, 


-` change 


The "Ruling Party news con- 
ferences exude the kind of order 
and comfort that comes with 
affluence and the backing of 
power and authority. The Janata 
Party press conferences, held if 
the old Congress building on 7 
Jantar Mantar Rood, show the 
problems of a hastily put together 
party or ffont of several consti- 
tuents. But before more stones are 
“hotch-potch” 
Opposition, Rulipg Party spokes- 
man should remember they too 
area hotch-potch held together 
only by Power. After the 1971 
elections, and the reverses that 
the Congress(O) suffered, the 


_ palatial party headquarters build- 


ing has been sublet for pumerous 
offices to raise revenue, and 80 
while the buildings and ‘grounds 
are palatial, the actual party 


The Congress for Democracy 
has yet to put, together the sinews 
of a secretariat, but functions 
somehow from the residence of 
Jagjivan 

At the moment, there are also 
the morning crowds at the Prime 
Minister's Sevan Ss her 

es are ttable only 
Ais and Sanaa Tae a 
also the crowds, less organised 
and more variegated, that gather 
at Babuji’s residence from morn 
evo, to be periodically 
addressed by him. And for the 
first few days, the press confer- 
ences of Jagjivan Ram, ably 
assisted by Bahuguna, were in 
the presence of the public. Secur- 
ity understandably is very tight 
(and nervous io) ‘at the. PM’s 
house, but while there is an air` 
of informality at Babuji’s house, , 
there are lots of police, both in 
uniform and prn clothes, besid- 
igencemen (some 
under cover of being newspaper 
reporters) “snooping around” for 


information. 

Jhe daily press conferences 
and crowds, and the three meet- 
ings in the Ca pital, however, . 
underline one thing: whether the - 
country oe ever go back to the 
pre-Emergency days or not — ' 
and Indira Gandhi is emphatic 
that it cannot be allowed! — the 
country cannot also be easily 
taken back to. immediate post- 
Emergency days and weeks. The 
country and the public cannot be 
put back into the strait-jacket of 
controls and restrictions — even 
if censorship is only “suspended” 
and not withdrawn, and the 
Emergency only eee and 
not “‘lifted”. , 

This is inreepective of the out- 
come of the elections. This seems 
to be the logic of events. that 
both the Ruling Party and 
the Opposition, and the bureauc- 
racy, committed and hostile and 
neutral, have all to imbibe fast. 
Old slogans, charges and analogiés 
are unlikely to click, 

As they say in America, it is 
all a new ball-game. ` 

If the Press Conferences and 

“rallies” and ‘‘lobbying” for 
tickets give one flavour, the three 
public meetings gave . another. 

e Janata Party’s meeting on 
men 30 wag the first. This 

the first appearance in public 


‘of Morarji Desai, Atal Behari 


Vajpayee and other Opposition 
leaders just out of jail. And a 
large’ crowd come to 
seo and hear them. It was per- 
haps a lakh or lakh-and-a-half, 
and was impressive considering 
that there had been little or no 
publicity. 

It was not a Saated crowd, 


_though there were packets of the 


committed. It ‘was an open-min- 
ded middle-class crowd, sym- 
pathetic’ to the leaders on the ' 
platform (for there suffering of 
incarceration) and hostile t6 the 
rulers for the events of the nine- 

teen months. Many among them 
wore also sceptic, before Morarji 
rose to speak, whether he would 
not “‘goof”’ and chide the people 
or rebuke them. 

But it was a mellowed Morarji 
who spoke, and as he put it, one 
who had rested and done some 
introspection inside prison. His 
thrusts and sallies against the 
Prime Minister for Emergency 
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anc tts,” 


aftermath, and his 
criticism of the family-plannin 
curm-beautification drive in Turk- 


api Gate went home. 


ee who followed showed 


ne} had lost none of his eloquence 


E or andionce spell binding capac- 


ay. more than Rs 
adop h coins and notes 
pih a last-minute, 


“hasiy arranged, fund-collection 
drive was reminiscent in a way - 
; of the pre-independence days. 


‘ The Indira Gandhi. rally. on 
Fetruary 5 was another story. 
The rostrum and the grounds 
had. been spruced up. There had 
beea plenty of announcements 
and big ads in local papers. And 
the trucks and buses at the par- 


- king spots afound. the maidan 


aree stood testimony to the org- 
animation drive for crowds y 
polizical meetings that has becom 
a pert of the Delbi, scene in the 
last few years. 

Bəfore the exit of e 


_ Ram from the Congress, it had 


becu announced the rally would 


. be inaugurated by Sanjay Gandhi; 


but after February 2 all that had 
changed, and the biggest ‘gun of 
the -uling party-was brought out. 


` San ay was nowhere on the ros-. 


trum either, but the big poster 


fanting öné side of the rostrum, 
erecced before February 2, rem-. 


ained — maybe, it could.not be 


-, . tembved without causing other 
' comments, or maybe Sanjay’s 


receding ipto the’ background is 


„merely ‘tactical, as his opponents 


inside and outside the ruling 
party claim. But there it was, a 
giant coloured portrait, flanking 


. ‘one 3ide of the rostrum, and gaz- 
ing away from the Turkman Gate. . 


and its “scars caused by bulldoz; 


crs. - 
‘The crowd was about the same. 
as af: Morarji’s meeting, but was ' 


more spread out. It was, how- 
ever a totally inert, ‘listless 
crowd. Nothing seemed to move 
or excite: it. Aad when Indira 
Gandhi got up .to speak, the 
crowd began drifting away to- 
warcs the exits and the buses and 
trucks that had brought them. 
Twice or thrice, the police tried 
to pacify and persuade thé 
peorle to sit Seats but the rest- 


persisted 
The Prime Minister began ‘in 


an angry voice and tone, accen- 
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‘invaded most of the. 
- enclosures, taking over the 
“englosure and the TV and cam- 
_eramen’s platform. 

The police showed remarkable - 


tuated by: the loudspeakers, | 


` sefeam and screech. he tried thy, 


correct the mikes a couple of 


times. But she soon sensed the 


mood of the crowd, and after fif- 
teen minutes, abruptly. ended., 


‘The Congress President could 
not even start and had to aban- 
` don his speech. r 
' The rally next day when; the : 


Janata arty leaders anid Jagji 

Ram ard: his group. spoke was 
really impressive. It cannot be 
wished or brushed away. The 
people who ¢ame had trudged 
over distances —. buses, they 
complained, had been irregular 
that day, and even the few’ that 
came had been ‘‘diverted” away. 


Even if it was a police whim in. 


the beginning, later the crowds 
around the Ramlila maidan en- 


“sured the>impossibility of any 


vehicular traffic in the vicinity. 

It certainly was several times 
larger than. the one the previous 
day, and the way people were 
perched on rooftops and surroun- 


ding buildings reminded one of 


other times — when the whole: 
of Delhi turned up at the call of - 
', Jawaharlal Nehru to welcame 


Khruschev and Bulganin, and 


l Jater Eisenhower. 


The crowd on Sunday was not 


- only larger, but mostly adults— 
„many explained without <trans-' 


_Portation., they could not bring 
“their womenfolk. It was a ver- 


“iegated crowd. There were the 


middle classes, but there 

also the lowly ‘of the low ` ‘and the 
very poor and downtrodden in 
the social hierarchy of India, and 
all jostled together: ‘Soon ` the 
crowds became stupendous ‘and. 
reserved 


gentleness, and good-humour, 


‘underlining what they can do if 


they had the will or inelination. 
And even when speakers from 
the rostrum were recounting 


‘ troubles ‘they had undergone in 


the nineteen months; the police 
were relaxed, and’ many nodded 
ink athy too. ` 


Jagjivan Ram, “and his speech 


_ went home: Béfore, him, Bahu-' , 
. guna,’ former Chief Minister of `. 
_ UP, and.. tees formar Akali l 


aoe was 


\ 





Thought for the 
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Once to every man ‘and z 


nation comes 

the’ moment to decide, 

| In the strife of Truth with * 
Falsehood, F 





for the good or erl side 


Chief Minister of Punjab, spoke 
eloquently. The audience remain- 
ed quiet, but alert, responding 
from time to time with cheers 
and cries.’ 


By the time JP began, many 
had been in the ground for more- 
‘than -three hours, but waited 
patiently. JP spoke haltingly, and ` 
slowly — age and illnesses had 
taken -their toll — and even 
though he was partly inaudible, 
the patience, sympathy and rap“ 
port of the crowd: ‘WAS ' “unmis- 
takable. 

. A ‘piper airgraft circled twice,' 
but beyond annoying the ‘people 
—and most concluded it’ was a - 
peeping Tom trying to estimate 
the crowd — it had no effect... 


, And thus began the élection 


campaign in the Capital —.éven 
before the parties had announced 
“their candidates or made known 
their platforms. But then this 
is an election unlike anything 


` that had happenned ee and 


‘ all the earlier methods of prog- | 
nostication may not avail this 
time. ‘ À 


I 
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ELECTION SCENE. 


Prospects 


in 
Punjab. 


-SATYA:PAL DANG 


S'inthe rest of the country, 
the election scene in. Punjab 
too is warming up. 

Ih the, last élection to the Lok 
Sabha held in 1971, the Congress 
and the.CPI in Punjab were able 
to reach a complete understand- 
ing. They. won’ a. resounding 
victory. Out of the total 13 = 
the: Congress - rapported by. 
CPI <ontested 11 seats an ee 
ten, losing one to the. Akalis. 


The CPE supported by the Cong- , 


Author who is leader of CPI oe 
in Punjab Assembly, states: ‘ 
article was written on February. 1, 1977, 
that is, before the latest development én 
the Congress, the news of w 
on February 2, 1977. It is too early to 
sizo ap the effecta, of the new 
ment in Punjab. 


ge a A 


oP , 


. These included . the 


- Congress supporters, 
. small, did not vote for the CPI 
candidates. This factor, however, `. 


~ 


pa contested.two-.seats‘ and won 
both. What are.the prospects 
this. time? One cannot even at- 
tempt a reasonably correct answer 
‘to this question without examin- 
ing,the result: of the 1971 Lok 
Sabha.election more deeply. 

The total number of valid 
votes polled in +1971 ‘was 
40,77,469. Of these, the Congress 
polled 18,73,862 votes, that is, 
45°95.per cent of. the total.. These 
included the .CPI votes, in the 
eleven seats contested by the 


Congress. 

The CPI polled 2,53,800 votes, 
that. is: 6°22 per cent. of the total. 
Congress 
votes in the .two seats contested 
‘and.won by the CPI. (It cannot 
be ruled out that a. section of the 
even if 


cambe overlooked.) The Cong- 
ress and the CPI together po 
21,27,662 votes, that is, 52° 

cent of the total. number af v 
votes polled. - 

In other words, with just 
above 52 cent ‘of the votes, 
the CPI combination 
was able to get 92 per cent of 
the seats. The other parties and 
forces in the field fared as in 
table on next page. > 

It will be-seen from the table 
that thanks to our. electoral 
system and the combination and 
or lack of it that existed. in the 
1971 election, the Akalis—second 
largest: party in the State—got 
only one seat, even though it 
was able'to poll 30.85 per cent 
of the total -votes. 

Out of the twelve seats won by 
the .Cangress-CPI ‘combination, 
one (Gurdaspur) was won with 
63 per cent of the total valid 
votes, and another, Phillaur, by 
almost 60 per cent. each out 


of,eight other seats, the combina- ' 


tion polled above 50 
but ‘below 55 percent. 


er cent 
‘one of 


- these eight seats (Ludhiana), the 


percentage was 55, while in 


-another (Bhatindea) it was just 


„oral system, does. not t 
various parties and groups get- 


about 51 per.cent. The: remain- 
ing two seats (Patiala and 
Sangrur) were won with 48 per 
cent-and 40 per. cent of the total 
valid votes, polled.. 

It is well known that our elect- 
ult. in, 


Jj 


-proportion 
‘would not have been as much 


ting seats in proportion to their _ 
strength, . It gives- more seats 
than warranted: by its strength to 
the yor the combinatibn“of 
parties which can poll the ‘largest 
number. of votes out of thé con- 
testants, if ‘their number is note 
than-two. With.a change.ia the 
combinations or their absence, 
the results, in terms of seats, can 
be quite different. ` 

This would be clear from'‘orie 
example. Let us assume that 
there was no Congress-CPY 20m- 
bination in 1971 and that’ tHe 
Akalis, Syndicate, Jana Sangh 
and the CPM were able to form 


_a& combination. This combination 
‘would have polled more then 42 


per cent of votes. ' In sonic of 
the constituencies it woyld have 
Won, getting-the largest number 
of valid votes polled. The dis- 
in the seats won 


as it was. Change, in alleg-ance 
on the part of even a smal. sec- 
tion of voters from the Congress 
to the presumed combination 
could and most ‘likely would 
have further reduced the dis- 
proportion in the number of teats. 

has been stated above 


- should make it’clear beyonc any | l 


doubt that the progressive and 
democratic forces in Punjab— 
whether inside or outside’ the 
Congress—haye no reason ò be 
complacent: as far as the Lok 
Sabha election’ in Punjab is con- . 
cerned. 


` Let us examine in what respect 
— politically.as well as otherwise 
— the- scene today is diffrent 
from that in 1971. ` ; 

(1) While the number remains 
the same, there has been consid- 
erable « re-demarcation of con- 
stituencies. In some cases, this 
has gone in favour'of the Cong- 
ress. ‘In two cases, it has.'gone 
in favour of the CPI. At the 


` same time, at least.in case of one 


constituency in which the Akalis 
last time lost by a’ narrow mar- 
gin, it has gone im’ their favour 
and in a decisiye manner. Re- 
demarcation is favourable fcr the 
Akalis in one or two other cases 


too. 
(2) a. All the top Akali 
leaders have recently}; and 


simultaneously released from. jail 
after a long period, having been 
soon aftér Emergency. 


4 


‘ Government’ e 





against it. They claim that-more 

ihen 40,000 went to jail. ‘This 
‘cmctoubtadty i is a, very ° exaggerat- 
„ed claim, the- Government: figure 
“being. less than 3;000. It cannot, 
_hewever, 


„adzan for the Akalis, ' how- 
_over pects ‘An indication of. this 
wes the big ‘receptions which 
‘the Akali leaders were -accorded 
“in. aqme ‘districts on their release. 


price to the peasant for some-of 
„hie crops. like cotton, are facts 
- Which will, result ^ 


¿80+ routed in the 1971 election. 
‘A big proportion” of ‘State 
Ployees worked 
-“enchusiastically. for the Congress- 
‘CPI ‘combination in 1971. ‘Quite 
“pa Dig:section of them is now 
splen, .to.say the least., “An 


‘important reason ‘is the fact that ' 


‘ the’ State Goyernment, misusing 
‘the Emergency, vidlated ‘the 


„somi pledge it gave in-1972: 
` that ‘the _DA to its, employees , 


would be -kept-at par with the 
(DA, given to. the Central Sov 
ment employees. 

The hu 
thoi Big Business “by the’ Govern- 


be denied that “both , 
“these facts can result in some 


in -s0me | 


dyahtage to the parties that ` 
. Fesoutces ‘have ~béen `’ (misyused 


to’ build up “Sanjay Gandhi, will. 


Sconteslions: given: to 








No of. Seats Votes Perecentage. of 
ot contestants won ; polled -votes p 
~ Akali -12 ` - 12,57,802. 380.85 
Syndicate 4 — “Ih, "36 895 -4,58 
Jana Sangh 5 — E BT; 316 4.45 
CPI(M). 3 — 643 220 - 
SP. 3 — 29,331 0.72 . 
, IRPI: 2> Tr 18,095 a 0,45 
EKD `` , “ds — 483 ~ 0.0L , 
) 1 _— 23899 0.07 
ee 39 ° — .1,83,343 - 4:50 * 
` Derin this i entire - period, ‘and’ extreme’ types- of methods 
‘the ‘conducted: a ‘morcha - or forcible ion -as 


‘were ‘adopted in some óf tho 
neighbouring -States were - not 
adopted in, ‘Punjab. ‘At the 
‘same time, it is- not‘true- that 
‘there ' has “been no coercion or 
‘pressure. - Speaking ' politically, 


“the ` sterilis ion : campaign: has ' 
-dòne more ` “than- good’to 
‘the Gongress 

(d) ‘In mn 491, ‘the - ” Cdngress- 


-CPI attack or ‘the Rightist par- 


. ties as being -out -to subvert 


¢ effective. 


parliamentary democracy proved 
‘This: time the move 
-from within «the ‘Congress ‘to 
scrap the Constitution ‘Altogether 
and:to introduce a-new’:one 


_ (presumabiy to substitute’ Presid- 


ential system.for’ the Parliament- . 
ary.one)-—even though defeated— 
and the ‘manner in which ‘the 
‘Government - machinery . and 


. surely-weaken the effect “of this 


` 


just criticism: 


‘There -have -been other.-arfd - 


uité serious violations‘ of norms 
of parliamentary democracy. whiċh + 
the Rightist- Opposition: will tn- 
doubtedly seek to take advantage. 


.of. ‘Congress President’s declara- 


tior that - the Opposition has“be- 


` come irrelevant, and the new stylé 


of functioning df the Congress -and 


. the Governmént, are other fact- 


ment of India and atticks onthe , 


‘Jiving standards of the working 


Act, ‘Compulsory: 


cless . 
-Deposit, Scheme, etc.) can have 


the. effect ef some sections of the ` 
-~ workers in the State not. going to 


the polls. “Ifthis happens, this 


` tob can, result. in, some, adyantage ` 


- ‘to, the Rightist ‘forces 
10), sIt ig troe “that such crude 
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ors which ‘will make less’ ‘credible 
the: Congress claim ‘of’ béitig~a 


consistent defender o pare 


‘mentary democracy ` - the 
‘country. ` 


3. Formation of ithe Janata 


“ Party on -an ‘all-India -scale: and 


the expected electoral -adjustment 
Hetween the Akalis, -orí the-one 
hand, and the Janata ‘Party and 
the CPM, on-the other, may give 
this combination ` a decisive 
advantage in oneortwo constit- 


} 


-meneies.,.The: ines remulting 
‘from'it may sprové ‘decisive in 
some other constituencies too if ~ 
the-Congress.and the CPI fail to 
tatkive at. any electoral adjust- 
frien. - 

The Akalis are planning ‘to 
field their topmost ‘leaders, so 
‘that everything possible. is done 
to‘dmprove : their positions as 
‘compared to the 197} debacle. 

_ 4 AAsaagainst the - negativo , 
factors “mentioned above,’ 

‘ate quiteva few -positive, - pre 
frise from n op ‘viewpoint 
ofp: 

A , As nin ie rest of the 
“oountry, in “Baonjabialso she mas- 
ses have become quite radi 
‘déd. “They are «for oe or 
antivimperialism, «of . friendship 


swith Socialist couatries, a stróng- - 


thehing? the : public:sector, . etcy 

' These; policies -not oy remain 
‘but in some respects have become, 
firmer. anid -steonger. 

‘The * majority of “the people 
will -not! fail to realise that. the 
freedom and ‘jthe unity `of. the 
‘country will be-in danger if it 
Were'to pass idfito @hehandsof © 
the Rightist combination: which 
would -surely“ceverse these; prog- 
-resbive- policies ‘and «open the 
‘door for neo ua ponet- 
ration. 

_ b)-Even .the very. tardy 
implementation of. the .Twenty- 
poit Programme and the impl- 
ementation of some other-schemes 
mot “connected with. it.but.oon. ' 
nected with its ‘spirit; would 

help. mobilise the Harijans in. the 
rarat.areas .and: the > urban ‚poor 
against tthe .Akalis . and’ -their 
allies. 

‘(c) Measures taken, againsta 
‘section “of the smugglers - a 
dlackmarketeers ‘during . is 
Emergency, improvement in. thb. 
ational economy, even -tbough 
iti has: not meaht muth benefit for 
‘the poor, containing -of inflation | 
and eapppeariooe af shortages 
After. the: Emergency camot -but 
‘haveisome: positive effect. - 

(d) The formation of -the. 
‘Akslinare going to forma . alj- 
iance does not inspire the confid- 
venċe ‘that it is ~at all capable 
of , ‘the ‘country.'., Its 
ihotch=potch character . antl “the 
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Bhutto’s Poll Strategy 


VERYONE is in a speculative 

mood these days, and the 
favourite subject of discussion is, 
of course, the outcome of the 
elections. Will the 
People’s Party win? With what 
majority? Will the Opposition 
obtain sufficient strength to fore- 
stall unilateral amendments of 


March 


the Constitution? 


There are some persons who 
are even considering the possibil- 
ity that a wind of revolt will 
opple Mr Bhutto and bring the 
National Alliance to 
power, just as the 1970 elections 
had brought Mr Bhutto to power. 
This line of thinking has gained 
after the allotment of 
tickets by the PPP. It is alleged 
that Convention Muslim Leaguers 
and traditional feudal families — 
the professional clectioneering 
families — have been resurrected 
by the PPP, in spite of the fact 

many 
landlords who are today fighting 


t 
Pakistan 


strength 


‘that the party had defeated 


elections on its ticket. 


In the 1970 elections, condi- 


tions were not normal. 


living under Martial Law and 
i ie were held under Martial 
w regulations. Second, the 
held to resolve 
certain basic issues of a constit- 
utional nature which revolved 
round the division of the country 
into two lair aa 
basic, an ey were heat- 
cane - issues. Third, we had 
before had any pani 
ections on the basis of adult 
aa Fourth, we were liv- 
ing in an atmosphere of confron- 


elections were 


~ generatin 
never 


franchise. 
tation with India. 


But, certainly, the most impor- 
tant issue was the socio-economic 
one — the denial of the daily 
needs of the people. The com- 
mon people were in search of 
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economic security, and Mr Bhutto 
caught their imagination with his 
Rot!-Kapra-Makan promise. 

For almost two years, we prep- 

ared for the polls and for one 
year we went on campaigning 
vigorously. Tensions built up, 
and political polarisation was 
Precipitated. For the first time, 
the term Islam-pasand was coined 
for,the Rightists, and this was 
the period when the Left became 
all-embracing, with all kinds of 
persons getring under the popular 
umbrella of the PPP. 
_ This atmosphere generated 
Intolerance-and violence in polit- 
ics. Each party was out to 
eliminate the other point of 
view — even physically. This 
situation was also deliberately 
fostered by certain elements who 
were around the then President 
and Martial Law Administrator. 

These people had ‘convinced 
Yahya Khan that his survival 
depended only on fishing in the 
troubled waters of politics. That 
was the reason why he kept on 
hobnobbing with various parties, 
and even financing them. Yahya 
and his advisers were convinced 
that because of the tensions and 
polarisation, no single party 
would emerge strong and chal- 
lenge his authority, and that he 
would be able to play one against 
the other. 

But the result of the elections 
went entirely against these 
calculations. That was the reason 
why, when the results came, a 
number of, Yahya’s Cabinet 
Ministers insisted on cancellation 
of the elections. The so-called 
rage? Roni at that time tried 
to influence Yahya through Sher 
Ali, the then Information Minister, 
and he demanded cancellation 
of the polls and fresh elections. 

But seven years have passed, 
and the situation has changed. 


. We may like it or not, but issues 


too have changed. So has our 
psyche. For instance, in 1970, 
113 maulvis had come out witha 
fatwa against Mr Bhutto and his 
socialism. Now a greater number 
-of maulvis — 140 — have -issued 


a statement in favour of the PPP, 
Mr Bhutto and his reforms. 

It may be argued that these 
maulvis are unimportant and they 
are a somewhat purchasable com- 
modity. But this is not the whole 
truth. It is the atmosphere which 
creates acceptance of change. If 
to neutralise your opposition is 
opportunism, then, what about 
the 40 intellectuals of Karachi 
who called on Mr Jatoi and 
joined the PPP? 

These changes have taken place 
not through coercion but through 
the resolution of certain issues 
and by removing tensions. For 
instance, we were emotionally 
much perturbed by the question 
of recognition of Bangladesh and 
the release of POWs. Quite a 
big section of our ulation had 
suspected the Simla. greement. 

imjlarly, when economic 
changes and reforms started tak- 
ing place, the affected sections 
became unhappy. But gradually 
all these changes end reforms 
have been accepted; the need for 
normalisation of relations with 
India is no more a debatable 
point. 

So it is in this changed at-_ 
mosphere that Mr Bhutto has 
chosen to go to the country. Asa 
matter of fact, he took away 
almost all issues; even of a trivial 
nature, from the Opposition’s 
hands before announcing elec- 
tions. 

Despite this, however, the fact 
remains that opposition to Mr 
Bhutto is there, and it is trying 
hard to match him. Now what 
possibly could be his strategy and 
that of the Opposition? Before 
an attempt is made to pinpoint 
the gambits likely to be made, 
the Opposition’s class character 
must be determined and under- 
stood, because, in the last 
analysis, it is economic interests 
which generate political opposi- 
tion. 

Most Opposition parties are 
fighting for what they call the 
Islamic way of life. But Mr 
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Electoral 
. Behaviour | 
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T= study of the electoral behaviour of the people 
is of recent origin. In the West as well as ‘in 
Amerxa, it was undertaken during the second 
decad2 of the present century. Notwithstanding the 
criticiam of its being inaccurate and undepéndable, 
the sozial and political scientists realise that it. is 
quite a useful method of investigation of the politic- 
al attitude of the electorate. It is also found -that 
the electoral behaviour is of crucial significance in 
the comprehension te a political ‘‘context” and 
e neture of the political system. : 
= Here one should also note that electoral behaviour 
is one aspect of the political behaviour which, again, 
is a part of the total behaviour of the individual or 
the group or community. However unimportant rit 
. may te, it is relevaht in the formulation of the 
ublic policy and political recruitment processes. 
e act of voting which is ‘‘the ge eas of 
conseusus in democratic society’”, a deep con- 
nection with the functioning of the system. The 
correlation between issues and voting, images of the 
political parties and the predilection of the voters 
“oin i the ent of Political 
gene can public rera eien Meath padi Univeralty, 

| Aurangabad. X - 
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_for them, economic content of the programme and 


the deliberate identification on the part of the 
electorate, can certainly be established. At the same 


_ time, the role of the subjective considerations which 


may be. irrational, cannot be denied. Jean Blondel 
rightly says that voting is clearly partly an emotional 
affair. If is based on prejudices as well as rational 
assessment of the structure of society in general.* 
An examination of the electoral behaviour of the 
Indian Muslims involves the study of many comp- 
licated factors. The surveys condpcted regarding 
the voting behaviour do not provide adequate data 
for determining the factors and the socio-political 
implications of the- voting act. Besides, ‘‘electoral 
geography” form of studying voting pattern is 
completely absent. The lack of interdisciplinary 
approach, absence of data about the social structure 
of the Muslim community, confusion regarding the 
social class divisions also pose serious problems. 
What is attempted here is an inquiry, on a very 


` limited plane, into the context of situational realities, 


whether communalism or religion determines the 
electoral:outlook of the Muslim community. 


2 s. am 


N'the Indian’ context, the connection between 
religion and politics runs , and permeates not - 
only the study of political but the non-political 
processes that infiuence the institutional framework 
of the state. "The complete segregation of the two, 


_ even if it is desirable, may. not, therefore, be possible: 


Politics cannot be-entirely indifferent to social and 
the cultural ethos in a given setting. However, one 
should be cautious in making value judgements 
while delineating the relationship between the two. 
To say that religion alone determines the confours 
and structure of politics would be too sweeping and 
misleading a generalisation to make. At the same 
time, it will be incorrect to deny the role of religion 
in the political life of a people. aa 

Modern Indian history reveals that religion has 
been one of the operative forces in Indian political 
life. In fact, religion was regarded as “an instrument 
of social reform. But it is also true that the use of 
religion for social and political purposes gave birth 
to what is called communalism. Communalism 
provided an advantage to the political leadership to 
appeal to traditional feelings and institutions. Weiner 
rightly says that since ‘“‘India’s social system has 
both hierarchical (caste and class) and horizontal 
(tribal, religious, linguistic) groupings, political 
expressions follow suit’.® This aspect of the 
Indian society certainly came in the way of decom- 
munalisation and class-oriented politics. It also 
obstructs the ‘‘change from autocratic to more 
democratic and secular organisation and social 
belief’’.‘ á ‘ 

$ : ma , 3: 
FTER the partition of the country, the Muslim 
minority, suffering a great loss in terms of 
cultural, political and economic status, confronted a 
peculiar situation. The ruling party leaders exhorted 
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" 


the Muslims that they should now learn to separate 
their religion from politics in order to reconcile with 
the realities of a democratic polity. The adverse effects 
of the Pakistan movement were recognised even by 
the prominent Muslim League leaders." 

But the difficulty: was that an overwhelming 
number of Muslim leaders of various political shades 
perceived the secular issues from the standpoint of 
Islam. They believed that Islam provided a dom- 
inant theoretical pattern to the: social, cultural and 
political behaviour of the Muslim community. Those 
who were at the receiving end did not contest it as 
they were more theologically fatalistic, prone to 
accept the authority of the priests and sacred books 
more than the Hindus. The working of the com- 


munal parties of the majority community, incidence’: 


of communal violence and non-redressal of the 


genuine grievances on the part of the Government, | 


helped to promote community-oriented outlook and 
behaviour. It also created an impression that the 
Indian Muslims constituted .a homogeneous com- 
munity, a monolithic éntity; and its behaviour 
pattern was dictated by religious considerations. 

Some of the social scientists regarded the Muslim 
vote as basically communal. The proliferation of .the 
various communal groups all over the States was 
` cited as an example in point. It was argued that 
- the Muslim support to the ruling party was also 
motivated by communal ideology. This is far from 
true. It tends to ignore the constraints of competitive 
federal democratic polity. f 

It can also-be argued that community (or caste) 
orientations in politics should be, viewed, without 
any reference to religion, as an implication of the 
plural and federal character of the Indian society and 
state. Such an approach may lead to an altogether 
different conclusion, that is, communalism is 
operative owing to non-religious factors.’ A proper 
study of the social stratification and regional 
dimension of the Muslim community shall throw 


sufficient light on the behavioural aspects of the ` 


community. - 
-Keeping in view the general trend of the Indian 
- electorate, it is found that in all the States candidates 
resort to caste and religious appeals.? This shows 
that “‘articulate political parochiali eristic 
of a society where primary. loyalties continued to 
centre around caste and community, social -and 
geographical mobility was minimal end attitudes 
were not enlightened by an awareness of the larger 
national community — resultéd in the early forma- 
tion of communal and caste parties, seeking in their 
own way to participate in the process of political. 
modernisation’’.* 

The interaction between the instruments of socio- 
political change and politically parochial organisa- 
tions presented interesting as well as instructive 
results. The Paul Brass study shows that the Muslim 
vote is non-communal” and that it doeg not reveal 
a single political and communal aspiration. Accord- 
ing to him, the formula ‘of the Muslim voting 
behaviour is that if the Congress alone puts up a 
Muslim candidate, Muslims will vote for the 
Congress; if a Leftist party alone puts up a Muslim 
candidate, then thé Muslims will vote for the 
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Muslim; if both the Congress and the Leftist parties 
put up Muslim candidates, then the Muslim vote 
will be split; finally, if there is no Muslim candidate 
at all, Muslims will vote for the Leftist. The 
implication of the formula is that the Muslims have - 
a tendency both for block-voting for the candidates ` 
of the community and for Leftist candidates, 
generally, in almost equal proportion." ` 
It was also found that, on the whole, the Maslims’ 
identification with the secular organisations has been 
considerably strong. In 1967, a survey conducted 
by the Centre for the Study of Developing Societies 
shows that out of a national sample of 210 Muslim 
male’ electors, 46.8 per cent voted for the Congress 
and 39.7 per cent for the Opposition. The study 
further shows that 39 per cent of the Congress © 
Muslims ‘displayed strong preference for the party, 
while 11.4 per cent had only a weak preference for 
it. In an election in which the Congress party did 
not'do well, getting only 47 per cent of the votes 
polled in the ‘country, the support it received from . 
the Muslim electorate was not small, especially in 
the context of a determined opposition mounted 
against it by several leaders of Muslim opinion. 
The mid-term election of 1971 gives a better 
picture of the trends emerging in the Muslim > 
electorate. , The Fourth- Lok Sabha had to be 
dissolved fourteen months before the completion of 
its term, owing to the inability of the Government to 
go ahead with its proclaimed programme of the 
establishment of a just social order. It Was also 
pointed out that the eradication of backwardness 
and poverty and attainment of social and economic 
justice were yet a distant goal to be fought for and 
e This necessitated a fresh mandate from 
people. i 
It is significant that the Prime Minister did not 
refer- to'any of the minorities and their problems in 
hèr broadcast of December 27, 1970, the first 
conference after the dissolution of the Lok 
bha, Smt Gandhi indicated that ‘the genuine 
grievances of the Muslim community should ‘be 
redressed; Urdu should be given due place in the ` 
North; and some changes should be made in the’ 
statutes of Aligarh Muslim University Which were to 


‘be in keeping with the times and in the interest of 


the country and in the interest of the community. 
She did not favour any sine with the Muslim 
League. i ‘ i 
ith the emergence ofthe Grand Alliance, con- 
sisting of the Syndicate, Samyukta Socialist Party, 
Swatantra Party and Jana:Sangh, the Muslim voters 
were left to choose between the Congress and’ the 
Grand Alliance. The Muslim interest in the mid- ` 
term poll was obvious. What was crucial for them 
was the new image of Congress which was based 
on its courageous and bold stand on the riots. of 
hivandi and Jalgaon. The:Muslims also’ believed 
that in the-success of the party lay their security — ` 
physical as . well as cultural. The situation in 1971 
was different from that of 1967. The Grand Alliance 
signified a reactionary force. Other progressive 
parties were in disarray. The Muslim voters asserted 
their strength in favour of the Congress. 
It will be certainly wrong to think that the entire 
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' the ‘Congress and secular parties. That 


Es 


“Muslim leadership agreed to the Congress. 
Prominent Muslim organisations did not believe in 
what Smt Gandhi had advocated. , therefore, 
suggested that all the Muslim organisations should 
come “ogether and consolidate their electoral strength 
by mutual adjustment. They should forge a united 
front with other oppressed minorities and classes. If 
this did not materialise, the Muslim voters were 
advised to refrain from voting. Some Moslim 
organisations, however, chose to rt Congress 
like the Muslim League in the South, Muslim Majlis 


-in Uttar Pradesh and Awami Tanzeem in Bihar. 


The Muslim voting pattern in 1971 elections 
undoubtedly makes it clear that the consensus of 
Muslim community, by and large, has been in favour 
of ccmmitted secular, democratic ies. 
Muslim leaders belonging to other itical parties 
felt uncomfortable in the company of Jana Sangh. 

Secondly, it ahowed a deliberate preference to non- 
commanalism. The principle of en bloc voting on 
communal ground had been given up. The. Muslim 
identification with regional matters was stamped 
with secular spirit. In West Bengal, they veted 
according to their political opinion for the CPM or 
the C2I-Congress alliance. The same could be said 
about other regions-where the Muslim votes wére of 
criticel value. A 
` Thirdly, those who advocated the boycot of the 
election in the Muslim community did not cut much- 
‘ice. ‘They proved to'be ineffective which shows the 

litical maturity and progressive perception of the 

uslim ‘voters. One feels that this was ear 
because of the change of attitude in the ruling 
Congress leadership. For the first time it decided 
to approach the Muslim voters directly and not 
through the Muslim leaders.“ - 

In the 1972 Assembly elections, the Muslim repre- 
sentatives ‘in various State Assemblies considerably 
increesed. The political fragmentation has also been. 
prominently evident. In all, 877 Muslim candidates 
contested the elections—404 were Independents, while 


_the rest of the candidates were sponsored by the Cong- 


reas, Syndicate, Socialist Party, CPI, CPI (M), Swat- 
antra, Muslim League, Jamaat-e-Islami, Jana Sangh, 
Socialist, RSP, Forward Bloc, RPI, Shosit Dal, 
Manipur People’s Party, BKD, Akali Dal and PWP. 


‘Ont cf the 877 candidates, 203 won. Gopal Krishna, posed by some of the secular parties themselves. _ ` 


commenting on the results notes: 


“If these results are any guide to the political pte-_ 


ferences ‘of the Maslim electorate we could conclude 
that the Muslim electorate, by and large, supports 
this elect- 
orate is heavily penetrated by secular forces is now 


_ beyoad question. ' 


~ “The competitive politics. and the process of 
modernisation have inevitably begun to create a 
differentiated political opinion. To this process the 
Muslim sectarians made an unwilling contribution 
during the 1972 elections. In an endeavour to defeat 
the Congress they advised the Muslims to vote for 
Oppcsition parties, including the Jana Sangh. How 
far tais appeal succeeded one dees not know but 
there have been reports of the Muslims voting for 


large number of Muslims have voted for the CPI and 
CPM. This political: fragmentation of the Muslim 
electorate is perhaps even more important from the 
point of view of secularisation of Indian politics than 
the obvious defeat of the Muslim League and its allies. 
... For those committed to secularisation of Indian 
politics and integration of the Muslims within the 
broad framework of a democratic secular political 
society, the 1972 election results hold promise.” 


IV ; 
. i 7 

“OT HE foregoing discussion demonstrates that the 

common voter's attitude is certainly secular. He 

is guided more by the socio-economic considerations 


The -than the religious ones, The democratic ideals ‘may 


not have gone deep into the mind of the people, yet 
the class is a potent factor in voting behavior.!* 

Nevertheless, one should not carry the impression 
that the goal .of secularisation has been achieved. 
The obstacles are many. They have to be removed 
in order fo have a committed secular rational polity. 
A comparative perspective regarding the growth of 
seoularising tendencies in other groups of society 
and a meticulous analysis of socio-economic prog- 
ress in the context of regions and communities is 
urgently called for. A probe in the existing gap bet- 
ween the voter and the elite is also necessary. Suffic- 
ient data about the class composition of the Muslim 
elite and the working of the Muslim organisations 
are not yet available. 

The present Muslim political elite still carries the 
burden of the past on its shoulders. The reactionary 
heritage dnd fundamentalist legacy still baunts it. 
It has also failed to comprehend and realise that the 
notion of communal solidarity has no positive role 
to play ina developing society. The national integ- 
ration in India should not be looked upon as the 
strength and unity of religious communities along 
communal lines but as transcending and rejecting 
communal divisions. . 

_ What-one expects from the-common Muslim voter 
is the rejection of this leadership and cultivation of 
faith in the non-Maslim leadership of the committed 
progressive parties which can perhaps effectively 
protect hrs interest. Here the difficulty, again, is 


They take practically no interest in mobilising the 
Muslim voters on secular issues. The indifference 
of the secular parties produces what is called iden- 
tity consciousness and Islamisation in the Muslim 
community, which isa “‘traditionalising movement 
par excellence’’.1° The electoral process encourages it, 
particularly at the social and cultural level. Certain 
political problems like communal tension, etc. also 
provide an impetus, 

Raghuraj Gupta, and Rajni Kothari and Seth 
clearly stress this aspect. R. Gupta holds: ‘Communal 
tensions and occasional elections have also helped 
in strengthening the egalitarian tendencies in inter- 
„Casto relations among the Muslims. It is interesting 
to note that’ while. during the elections the caste 
factor plays an important part with the Hindus, the 
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the Socialist Party, the Congress (O) and, the Jana Muslims, on the other hand, do not divide on caste 
Sangh in large number in Bihar. In West Bengal, a basis... This minority sentiment overshadows 


? , 
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particularly in making political decisions." - 

In the same way, Rajni Kothari and T. Seth’s 
study of Baroda East shows that ‘‘...the traditional 
divisions between the Shiyas and the Sunnis and 
within each, loyalties to various ‘Jamaat’ organisa- 
tions — the Sulemanis, the Alvis, and the Tais — 
and further, the distinction of all these four com- 
munities such as Voras, Memons, Khojas and 
Shaikhs, found no reflection in voting. During the 
election, even the sharpest divisions were minimised 
and a sense of solidarity overcame the incipient 
factionalism of Muslim community living. Politics 
can be as much a unifying as a divisive force in 
society’’.* 

One wonders whether this is a very desirable 
development from the point of view of secularisation 
' of the polity. But one certainly feels that this should 
be linked with the style of functioning of the political 
parties, particularly the ruling party. It is true that 
the party set-up and the electoral system have not 
proved to be very effective instruments of secularisa- 
tion. They have failed to overcome primordial 
loyalties and the allegiances of the electorate. The 
manner of the selection of candidates at the time of 
election even by the secular parties and formulation 
of the campaign strategy may be instanced here. 

Many studies go to show that the Congress 
candidates resorted to communal tactics and com- 
munal campaigning, perhaps because the Muslim 
voters constituted 25 percent or more of the total 
electorate. The communal campaigning on the part 
of the Muslim leaders belonging to a secular party 

roves more dangerous than that of the communailists. 
t widens the gulf between the various segments of 
the people and becomes an obstacle in the creation 
of a tolerant society. It also shows that the known 
secular parties are not very secular in terms of 
composition and working. What is alarming is that 
such leadership is accepted as secular and is given a 
prominent share in the spoils. 

It is unfortunate that it is not easy to make a 
distinction between a party, caste or community in 
India. In many States, a particular caste or party or 
community is almost anonymous.™ C.P. Bhambri 
and P.S. Verma in their study raised a very pertinent 
point. They observed that the parties which stand for 
socularism in Indian public life may integrate the 
minority community in the national. mainstream, 
and tho parties which identify themselves with 
religion may alienate the minorities and keep them 
as separate and exclusive social group. The Indian 
Muslims have shown by their past behaviour that 
they can be influenced by the separatist/nationalist 
integrationist movements. 

Hence, if the secular parties are strong and effective 


in Indian politica there seems to be no probability of - 


any exclusivist and separatist movement developing 
‘in the Muslim community.» Tho indifference on the 
part of the Government and, the political parties 
towards the genuine problems of the Indian Muslims 


makes them think in terms of a pressure group and ` 


a separate political organisation. The stratégy of the 
Majlis-e-Mushawarat was basically and exercise in 
non-secnlar politics.* 


To sum up, the Muslim electoral behaviour is, by © 
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and large, secular, What is quite evident is tho 
litical fragmentation of the Muslim electorate. 
What is also significant is that along with this 
of political fragmentation there is at wark the 
contrary force of social and religious solidarity. Pol- 
itical parties ought to recognise these two contrary 
trends in the Muslim community and promote the 
process of political fragmentation and the progres-, 
sive secularisation of Muslim society. . ` 
It would be short-sighted if, for immediate el 
toral gains, they choose to exploit the factor of 
social and religious solidarity.. This would mean a 
set-back to the secular ideal of the state. 
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yaya on eS Bk Re ` . \Shriman Narayan, who is presently the Governor of >- 
vt a 2 3 : Pia Sea Gujarat, acted™œas its- Secretary. The terms of. . 
ed ae wee 22 reference of the Committee. were to examine the 
5 -Pancha ats ' <17 1, < + question of setting up a Panchayat Raj in the country , 
. : y vis. a NS aek ts and, in a well-consideréd report, the Committee . 
N ga age ee examined various aspects of Panchayat Raj including ' 
aren a ey, administration of justice by Nyaya Panchayats. The.. 
f in eg i i : Committee. pointed out ‘in the opening part of 
ie os re 5 - ' + Chapter XII which dealt--with the work of-admin- 
3 i : She ae ` , . istration of justice by. Panchayats, .how Nyaya ~ 
R t : i t mark! Panchayats were functioning in pré-British days and 
‘ €c rospec : R ., Tendering cheap and expeditious. justice to the 
PF" 6 Gta 4 a l aa _ - Villagers in rural areas. | A an P T 


translation: of what the Committee . said in 


nany 


RI and < l 7 J$ connection, the original being in Hindi: A 

i A a r >70. Judicial Functions of Panchayats `° - 

; S i s . ‘In India, by way of tradition, village, panchayats 
Prospect—IT > `.. ~~. have been’piaying an importent role in solving 
4 E ee -disputes of the village. Sitting on the- Panchayats,’ , 


the elders of the village used to solve the disputes 


x ; Se rae __ +. arising between the village folk. These elders used 
ie, aa oe ee 2 ` 7 ` to live in the village itself and by virtue of their 
V.R. KRISHNA FYER: p . being from the village, they were well-acquainted 

, “2 Ja ~- With local conditions and knew the habits and 


© “customs and practices of the people very, well. ` 
: i es ae Almost every individual of the village was known to 

p - , ` . - « \thém? It was for these very reasons that:they could |- 
ae ; TE ©.. * _ ` easily come to know the reasons, behind the disputes 

‘ p i a i that arose.. Thus, they proved, to be very good » 
: 2. 4 Be te yes B ‘panchas and they used to solve the disputes while 
' : i sitting in front of entire village. ' Public opinion of 


ow 3 oe . , the village used‘to act as a powerful influence on tho . 
i ee Tag 8 ee OS as ae to the Japets and: becouse justice used to . 
a a OM gS gh ae ‘meted out at the very place where the dispute >. 
o E - took place and not at a place away from: the place 
`. -of dispute, it used to be inexpensive and immediate. . , © 
) oe - , One direct advantage of this was that no attempt 
j a dt i ” could bs made to concoct false evidence, and, even 
X i ere f : ‘if an attempt to do so was made, the same could be 
: i g Fi l : easily defeated. When the village elders took over.. 
ieee a ye é "> on themselves thé duty of solving disputes, it used °° 
we era ee gr to have very good effect on both gides and disputes 
T= netional liberation movemént of India was a, and quarrels arising out of groupism used to come . 
pericd of renaissance of*our culture, ‘including to-an end and not drag on. , In fact, all used to have’ ` 
legal cu.ture.- Panchaydti justice is not a novel- faith and trust in the village elders which gave them | 
idea but an ancient: igstitution with its roots d ‘strength to solve the ‘disputes objectively, and 
in the etrog of the country. It was village self-” impartially.’ i e É ; TE 
governmsnt in action at the justico levél: It was > ‘It will be seen that Nyaya Panchayats were func- 
. democracy on tho plane ‘of justice ‘administration. tioning fairly satisfactorily in the villages during the 
It was at onc: involvemant of the psople in dealing Pre-British days. They -were in’ fact the base on 
with law and: justico and institutionalising expsdi- .which the entire superstructure of indigenous system `, 
-tious local resolution of Ta > _ «` of administration of» justice was founded. But on 
. May I quote from that Committee’s Report: -> ~ the coming of the British rule, an alien. system of 
i : . | ` administration of justice was implanted on our soil 
> “There isa short but graphic account of the and Nyaya Panchayats which were till then admin- ` 
Af working of the Nyaya Panchayats in olden days | istering justice in rural areas gradually lost’ their . 
-¥’. given in dn excellent report prépared by the Congress authority and influence and fell into disuse.” eae, A 


Gram Panchayat Committee sst up by the Congress : ' ee . - = 
Working Committes on May.23, 1954 This Com- > H. po Maboi i hi ‘book Village Panchayats 
ent . ix ` salt wi H Pa -tE ' 
SeT This a the fat e ofie i R ae ae with the Gandhian vision of village 
at the Seminar on Nyaya Panchayats, held under the auspices J ? ` ES 
of Andhra University, Waltair, January 22, 1977, by the author - P D i wee ae < 
-who is a Judge of Supreme Court of India., - °=, > _.“It was Gandhiji who first - saw the great.. 
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potentiality of revivingthe system of village justice 
and at the time of the Non-cuoperation Movement, in 
1920-21, when he advocated boycott of law courts, 
he made the setting up of Panchayats in villages for 
settling disputes, a fighting militant slogan. We have 
referred to this aspect in Book I (Chapter VIID. 
Under Congress direction, earnest attempts were 
made to set up what came to be called ‘Arbitration 
Courts’ in different provinces. They achieved vary- 
ing degree of success 4 different places and, but for 
the arrests of Congressmen who were organising 
these courts, and the general policy of oppression 
of the British rulers, this experiment would have 
achieved phenomenal success.’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru in his short Foreward to 
Malaviya’s book has said: 


“In our entanglement with the problems of today, 
we are apt to forget what happened in the past. 
And yet, it is this past out of which we have grown 
and which has conditioned us. Therefore, the study 
of the past is not only interesting in itself, but is 
helpful in understanding the present.” 


From this background, itis meaningful to glance 
at the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee's 
scheme for arbitration courts in 1922. Fifty-five 
years ago, that Committee, amidst the dangers and 
drum-beats of national struggle, drafted a scheme 
for arbitration courts. This draft was published in 
Young India of August 3, 1922. The country today 
is ruled by the Congress party. The nation today 
accepts Mahatma Gandhi as the Father of the 
Nation. Jawaharlal Nehru had warned against for- 
getting the glory that was India. I, therefore, have 
sufficient alibi to reproduce the Punjab Congress 
Committee’s scheme of 1922, 


1. The policy of the Congress is to put an end to 
the evil of litigation and for this purpose the Pun- 
jab Provincial Congress Committee shall form a 
board called the Panchayat Board for the purpose 
of organising Panchayats in every village and town 
of the province, frame rules for them and from 
time to time take such measures, as may be necessary 
to overcome all difficulties and strengthen the 
organisation. 

2. The Board shall be in charge of a member of 
the Working Committee of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee and may include practising 
law if necessary. 

3 The aim of the Board shall be to make the Pan- 
chayat self-supporting as far as possible but the 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee shall allot a 
separate budget for carrying on propaganda in this 
department and for initial and emergency expenses 
of the same. 

4. All Panchayats formed under the aegis of any 
cons organisation whatever, shall be subordinate 
o this Board, shall carry out the rules framed and 
instructions given from time to time and shall refer 
all difficult questions to this Board for advice and 
guidance through their respective District Congress 
Committees. 
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5. Every District Congress Committee shall depute 
certain of its members, whether full non-cooperators 
or not, to be incharge of the Panchayats in that dis- 
trict and the board shall be known as the District 
Panchayat Board. ' 

' 6. This body shall exercise the same control an 
supervision over the Panchayats of the district, sub- 
ject to the rules framed and instructions piven by 
the Provincial Board and shall act strictly under the 
control of the latter. 

7. Every District Congress Committee may, if it 
thinks necessary, organise boards in every tehsil. 
These Tehsil Boards shall be as far as possible on the 
same model as the District Board and shall exer- 
cise control and jurisdiction within the tehsil. 

8. The District Congress Committee shall immed- 
iately proceed to form Eau ne yale in each village or 
town in the district and shall for this purpose send 
out pracharaks to help in organising the same. 

9. The aim should Ke as for as possible to have a 
Panchayat in every placo where there is a Congress 
Committee established. 


The great advantage of common man’s courts at 
the panchayati level is not merely that ıt promotes 
accessibility to the institution of justice for the little 
man, the deprived and the neglected classes who are 
priced out of the judicial market and forbidden by 
the logistics of court-centred justice from reaching 
the institution, but also because of the informality of 
the procedure. For instance, the rules of evidence do 
not and need not apply, although the search for 
truth will undoubtedly be serious. It is not unusual 
to find the Anglo-American obsession with technical 
tules of evidence defeating the cause of truth and 
justice. Nor is the exclusion of the sophisticated law 
of evidence a calamity. Administrative Tribunals, 
which handle subject-matter immensely more signific- 
ant in terms of person and property, do not act 
according to the technical roles of the Indian 
Evidence Act and still there is fairplay and justice. 
In the European countries, the accent is more on 
being convinced on the materials rather.than on the 
exclusionary rules of evidence. 

In the socialist countries, the rigid rules of 
evidence which sometimes defeat justice, do not obt- 
ain. In the European countries even in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries the rigour of legal proof 
with all its refinements, which has obtained in the 
English accusatory proceedings, did not hold good. 
For instance, the theory of ‘‘moral proof” was first 
formulated in legislation in the Law of September 
16, 1792, 2nd Part, Title 7, Articles 16, 24, in the 
Instruction of September 29, 1791 in the Code of 3 
Brumaire, Year 1V, Article 372, and then developed 
in Article 342 of the Code of Criminal Procedure as 
amended in 1832. This article reads: 


Article 342. ...The law does not require the jury 
to account for the means which lead them to their 
conviction; it prescribes no rules on which they 
should particularly depend in judging the conclus- 
iveness and sufficiency of a proof; it orders them to 
question themselves in silence and meditation, and 
in the sincerity of their conscience to Jook for the 
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impression which the evidence brought against the 
accused and his pleas in defence have made upon 
their reason. The law does not say, ‘you will regard 
as true everything testified by such and such a 
nunber of witnesses”, nor does it say to them “‘you 
will not hold as sufficiently established all proof 
which may not be formed of such documents, or so 
many witnesses, or of so much circumstantial 
evidence”; it asks them only this question, which 
embraces the whole extent of their duties: “Are you 
thcroughly convinced”? 


Thus, the principle of the free evaluation of the 
probative testimony submitted was accepted by all 
European courts without any established doctrine 
governing the admittance or evidence. 

‘While care should certainly be taken to see that 
verdicts are not swayed by prejudices and polluted 
by irrelevances, surrender to technicalities of proof 
and artificial canons may prove counter-productive to 
the cause of truth. 

Similarly, freedom from formalised justice is good 
in cimple cases and quick reliefs. Our courts suffer 
from over-judicialisation and thereby pay heavy 
tributes to the overlords of delayed justice. Processual 
tecinicalities hold justice in ransom and make truth 
a casualty. In the ordinary run of cases, the basics of 
natural justice, rules of fairplay and fundamental 
safzguards of documentation may meet the require- 
ments of reasonable hearing and holding. Moreover, 
the possibility of perjury is largely reduced when the 
verue of the enquiry is nearer the situs of the 
occurrence and among the peers in the place. 
Unveracity is often the offspring of difficult detection 
and distant trials both in time and place and is 
inkibited by on-the-spot and instant hearings by 
men who know the thoughtways and mores of the 
local folk. The locale of the trial is a valuable 
faccor. More than all, in an ordinary court, the 
parties join issue and the fight becomes fiercer at the 
end of the litigation. In the panchyati courts the 
whole emphasis is on conciliation and promotion 
of 3etter'relations. Footprints of goodwill are left 
beŁind, not stains of blood feud. They come as foes 
but return as friends. The advice of Abraham 
Lircoln bears repetition. He said: 


“Discourage litigation, persuade your neighbours 
to compromise whenever you can, point out to them 
how the nominal winner is often the real loser — in 
fees, expense and waste of time.” 


By way of aside, all his life as a lawyer M.K. 
Gandhi practised truthful conciliation of cases! 

Tho panchayat tribunal, being drawn from the 
orcinary people, may well remember the precept that 
it B the duty of the judge to remove the causes of 
litigation and not merely indulge in adjudication. 
Ruzged truth is better than refinements of law. And 
a biend of the adversary system and inquest motiva- 
tion is fruitful. 

The Report on. Processual Justice to the People 
has strongly supported, as part of the legal aid 
prcgramme, the revival of nyaya panchayats. The 
Bhagwati Committee Report has also endorsed the 
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‘portion of the workload, 


Vitalisation of the defunct institution of panchayati 
justice. It says: 


“... the poor who constitute the vast majority of 
the people of India are concerned in cases of litigation 
imarily and almost exclusively with the lower courts. 
cannot dream of going to the higher courts 
because of the nature of their claims or disputes as 
also becaust of forbidding cost of appeal. Their 
contact is, in the circumstances, limited only to the 
lower courts even on those rare occasions on which 
they can gather sufficient means and courage to 
engage in litigation or they are compulsorily brought 
before the courts by their opponents. If, therefore, 
we really want to help the poor, it is time we cure 
ourselves of the occupational diseases and devote 
more thought and attention to the lower courts and 
bring their organisation and working under rational 
and scientific analysis. It is in this context that the 
question of setting up of Nyaya Panchayats as 
lowest courts easily accessible to the rural population 
and providing cheap and expeditious justice to the 
them in small cases arising out of their daily lives, 
Tequires to be seriously considered.” 


The raison d'etre for judicial panchayats is over- 
whelming. Certainly, the constitutional creed of 
separation of the judiciary from the executive is a 
deep-rooted principle which compels the creation of 
judicial panchayats as distinct from the administra- 
tive panchayats. These nyaya panchayats, if they 
are organised ubiquitously, will become an integral 
part of the formal Judicature and may lift a good 

civil and crimmal, 
rom the regular courts. It will throw open the 
doors of the temples of justice to those who were 
till now untouchables for courts of law due to 
indigence, distance and social disabilities. We shall 
mould a new era of Indian justice. ; 

The major problems in the pragmatic implementa- 
tion of the programme may be itemised so that they 
may be tackled carefully, circumspectly, intelligently, 
successfully. 

What should be the composition of the organs of 
panchayati justice? Should they be elected members? 
Who should be the electors? Should it be based on 
adult franchise as was enacted in the Madras Village 
Panchayats Act, 1950? Or, should it be an electoral 
college consisting of the members of the Panchayat 
or other bodies? Should there be any qualification 
for the panchas on nyaya panchayats such as literacy, 
background of social service, absence of conviction 
for moral turpitude and non-holding of considerable 
wealth and property? This last becomes necessary 
because village justice is often times the resolution 
of a conflict between the little landless, casteless 
villager versus the village chief, the high-caste boss or 
member of the proprietariat or anti-social element. 
You cannot hold the scales of justice even between 
the tiny timorous dalit and panchama people and 
the big and overbearing vested interests, by making 
the latter the judges in their own class cause! 

What should be the procedure to be adopted by 
these panchayat tribunals? Should they be bound 
by any formal prescription of procedure or.be left to 
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comply with the rules of conscience, fairness and 
` natural justice, with an amount of Terbi depend- 
ing on the circumstances of the case? Should the 
Rules of Evidence at all apply, or should it be left 
to ‘common-sence a jation and reasonable sense 
of relevance? Should the tribunal confine itself to the 
actual dispute'as in a court or should it go into the 
social, economic and. family circumstances which 
have given rise to the dispute — rather the socio- 
economic pathology which has manifested itself in 
the particular feud or dispute? It is necessary to 
emphasise that these nyaya panchayats are promoters 
of . justice — individual and social — and must 
‘therefore have a wider view of village harmony 
rather than the narrow focus.on the legal bout. 
Should these organs’of justice be activist in their 
- operations or play the passive role as the ordinary 
‘ Anglo-Inidian courts do? If available ‘evidence 
which bears on the truth and helps a happy solution 
is not produced by either party, should the nyaya 
ee try and get such materials on its own 
itiative? Why not inquire’into other features of 
the case, the circumstances of the, victims and tho 
' causes which have led to the litigation and collect 
all materials which tell not merely upon the res- 
olution of the indiyidual conflict but the promotion 
or satisfaction of social justice? They should. 
Should the members have some training in the 
rudiments of judicial procedure, judicial objectivity, 
judicial reasoning and the like? Should they be given 
orientation courses and some idea of the laws—. 
substantiye and procedural? ` 
What should be the nature of their jurisdiction 
and powers? These are, to an extent, inter-related 


Although we have passed many panchayat justice 
laws, they have been mockeries ofthe people. The 
jurisdiction and power invested in them have been 
so trivial as to stultify them as effective instruments 
‘of justice. Many of our politicians who support 
panchayat raj, have mental reservations. They ‘do 
- not mean what they say..They swear by Gandhiji’s 
. name but swear at Gandhiji’s teachings. Not only 
the politicians, the gowned judges in learned ignor- 
ance treat Panchayat Courts as factious, foolish and 
lay. Their elitist outlook is unkind to the little - 
Indian and village ‘justice. . Social justice is cant, 
law and case-law is alone good currency. The bureau- 
crats in ee pind Ea arte Koden panchayats 
and village ts. They ee representatives . 

and revere those elected souls in power over them. 
The people are cheaply ignored. The challenge is to 
. Village self-government. / . 

If credence in the common-sense of the common 
people is accepted, there is no reason why civil and 
criminal jurisdictions up to a higher level should not 

-be granted to these rural organs of judicial pore 
xpert 


I would like to endorse the view taken by the 
‘Committee on Legal Aid. I quote: 

“Land reforms litigation and legislation rey 
agriculture and agricultural workers creating rights, 
duties and offences and requiring judicial enforce- 
ment, must also be disposed of or enforced by these 
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wise directs. On the criminal side the court must 
also have the powers of a Third Class Magistrate as 
well as jurjsdiction to hear maintenance cases of 
destitute women and children. Civil and criminal 
cases under local laws with limtted rgral impact 
must be left to these village judici 

(8) These courts should not be 
passed, and so must have exclusive jurisdiction. | 

(9) No ad valorem court fee in civil actions 


- should be levied; only a small standard filing feo, the 


poor being exempted. , 
(10) Execution of decrees and orders and sentences 


„must be made by the panchayat court itself except 


where immovable property on the civil side and 
imprisonment on the criminal side are involved. In 
such cases the District Registrar for Panchayat 
Courts shall execute, he being a functionary of ‘the 
status of a civil judge Class II or munsiff. 

(11) The Panchayat court shall have the discretion 
to suggest a just settlement to the parties and if what 
they d as fair is rejected by ono party or the 
other, there must be power to impose penal costs on 
the refractory party. oy ; 

(12) Lawyers will not ofdinarily be allowed to 
appear except before the Registrar and verdicts will 
be final except for a revision, suo motu or an applic- 
ation by the Registrar, and judicial: review by the 
High Court or Supreme Court under its constitutional 
powers which we hope will rarely be exercised.” 


All local Jaws which affect common , people, 
whether they be civil, revenue or criminal, should be 
compulsorily made over to panchayat courts. Abol- 


allowed to be by- 


¢ 


n 


ition of bonded labour, liqūidation.of agricultural ` 


indebtedness, enforcement of minimum wages; price 
control of consumer goods and other food laws,may, 
except in serious cases, be enforced by lok nyaya- 


layas. 4 

Where. may A of Ger which have both 
civil and criminal aspects. For instance, the victim 
of an offence may sue the offender for damages in 
criminal proceedings'so that there may be jurisdic- 
tion given to panchayat court when convicting the 
accused also to award damages. This will reduce 
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litigation and mitigate the injury. Such a flexibility . 


may also be applicable to cases ‘where @ man’s 
property has been stolen. It may well be that the 
alleged thief is acquitted but the articles may still be 
stolen ones. In such a case, oven ifthe thief is not 
punished, the victim may be allowed to take the 
property from the’ court. “A prosecution may bó 
malicious and if it is found to be so, there is no need 


for a civil suit to be filed later; but ‘the panchayat 


court mty itself award com 


Our panchayat courts, li 
the Socialist 


tion. 
the people’s courts in 
countries, may be given the power to 


issue supplemental directions in addition to giving ` 


judgments on issues ditectly raised in the cases. 
Where a case has revealed shortcomings on the part 


of parents, public organisations or other institutions, . 


the person or organisation responsible may be ordered 
‘to take appropriate steps to prevent their recurrence, 
The panchayat court may be clothed with the power 
to satisfy itself that such supplemental directions aro 


tribunals oxcept_ where the State Government others not neglected. 
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la the present statutes, the power to execute decrées 
anc orders in çivil and criminal cases is not given 
to the. panchayat courts as if the common people 


‘co.ld not have the competence to enforce their own ' 
verdicts. 


This importance makes panchayat justice 
inedective. There is absolutely-no reason why the 
power to execute their own orders and the necessary 
mechanism in that. -behalf cannot be made available 
to them. ` 


There should be no ` appeal against panchayati 


. decisions. After all, when awards of arbitrators are 


sitting in the Secretariat, 


giy2n, there are tio appeals. When'.administrative 
decisions of great moment are: given by tribunals 
ordinarily there is no 


_ appeal. Even so, where "imprisonment is awarded 


A 


or the subject-matter is above Rs 2000, .a single 
appeal may- perhaps be. permitted from ‘panchayat 


_preceedings which contemplates no formality of 


precedure ‘and -relieves the adalat from maintaining 
elaborate records: Therefore, the appellate court 
should overturn a judgment of the panchayat court 
ony. on. gross miscarriage of justice or perversitý or 
misconduct, 

There is divergence.of opinion-and sharp Blesvace 


"of views on the mode of selection of panchayat 


members. Maybe, ‘under.. existing conditions and 
having regard to the opinion of the leadership in the 


` coantry, an indirect election may perhaps be desir- 


` mambers of the 


atle. A panel of qualified ns for.a group of 
villages may be prepared by the Collector in com 
sultation with the District Judge. .Out of’ that 
panel, double-the required number of members may 
chosen by majority yote of the group of panchas, 
together acting as the electoral college.. 
It.may be advisable to 
ticns for membership. Literacy must be one except 
ir the case of the scheduled castes and scheduled 


tribes. Judicial experience possessed. by ER 
A few 
l must as far as possible be ` 


oficers must ‘be. utilised in this 


drawn from the eduled castes and ` scheduled 
tr.bes, from women and the working class, from 


.. actual tillers or marginal farmers. As far as possible, 


- tbo bigger bosses who dominate the village politics,’ 


‘Lisputes may arise and may 


must be excluded from the panel. 

Every group of panchayats holding court as 
separate - yat court must have a lawyer on it 
and/or á law teacher. The legal member must be an 
indi ble person.. 
Jaial officer, he will : fill the bill. This membership 


-ensure that nothing grossly illegal is done on: 


sea of the innocence of law of the members. 
Panchayat courts are not the only method of 


‘mobilising and. involving the people in the judicial 


ents in Lok 


Sst the grassroots. Tho expe 
“ya een mspiring. 


yalayas and legal aid camps have 
Indeed, legal-aid . lawyers, 
octicers and accompanied by a revenue officer may, 
on ed dates, hold: camps ‘in the villages. 
brought to their 


. notice and often, on invitation, both sides turn up. 


' The -e 


ments of old disputes have been achieved in such 
camps. Great emp 
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prescribe certain qualifica- E 


Of course, if there is a retired 


ed by some judicial . 


ience in many places. proves ‘that settle- - 


is oh conciliation, mediation . 
-and resolution of conflicts by a ar ha : 


justice—must be placed on the proceedings of the 
panchayat courts, on the operations of the Lok 
Aiba and during the conduct of the legal-aid 


These institutions must also spread legal literacy 
and thereby cultivate a new consciousness and ° 
confidence in the rule of Jaw, especially. welfare 
legislation. Law students as a community must also 
be involved both in the panchayat court work and 
in the process of ‘the’ Lok Nyayalayas and legal-aid ° 


‘camps. While it gives them clinical legal education, 


their presence and service may be immensely ‘ 
advan us to the institutions of village justice. 

-I conclude. The country is facing a justice crisis. - 
Commitment to social justice is constitutional. Its 
fulfilment is political. lis life blood is legal. We have 
been shown ‘the way of: participative of . 
decentralised popular institutions by Gandhiji. It is 
for us to crusade for the New Testament. 

Tho state is the organ of social , opinion’ and 
sanction. Therefore, when the people in the villages ' 
involve themselves in the business of law and justice, 
two consequences follow: there is social legitimation 
oe itive law and legal sanction for social morality, ` 

strengthening the other, and the end product 
being justice by the people, for the people and of 
the people.. 

A plurality of. points and programmes for saving 
the nation is being made. But the one super-point on 
which all other developmental points hang is. Power 
to the sd To dispense Justice — Social, Justice. 
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~ Namibia: 


Exploitation 


by °. 
Foreign 
Companies 


-HARJINDER SINGH ` 


Bort, Africa’s illegal occupation of Namibia has ` ` 


a challenge to the international community. 


Its sae to the decisions of the United Nations _ ` 


has always ‘been te defiance and of utter 
disregard. 


Tasead of withdrawing its unlawful admiristration’ 
from this territory, the South African Gorernment ° 


continues to take steps to further streng-hen its 
illegal hold over Namibia. In these acts of defiance, 
it has been encouraged and supported by some 
Western countries which are exploiting the natural 
and human resources of this territory. 


The financial and industrial groups knowa to be 


‘involved in the process of exploitation of Namibia 
are branches of those whose headquarters are located 


., in the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, 


France and South Africa. These groups are. reaping 
enormous profits and aiding the colonial regime and 


- are thus retarding the process of decolonisa-ion. At 


present more than 14 companies of these groups are 
directly or indirectly involved in several operations 
and another 34 companies are prospecting in 
Namibia. ` 

The economy of Namibia is colonial, with South 
Africa as the imperial power.. It consists of a 
traditional subsistence African sector which exists 
mainly in the reserves called “homelands”. and a 


modern sector controlled by foreign interests which l 


exploit the territory’s natural resources: Ths latter 


‘ includes mining activities, fishing industry, a com- . 
mercial community and a large number of commer- - 


cial agricultural farms. An analysis of economic 


activities of this modern sector is, to a very large . 


extent, an analysis of the scope . of : colonial 
ex loitation. ra f 

e difference between the: Gross Domestic 
. Products and the Gross National Products can also 
indicate the extent of colonial exploitation -But, 
unfortunately, no atate information ` about 


Namibia is available because the South African . 


Government has now consolidated all t, of 
economic data relating to Namibia with “Pat 
South Africa. This is to conceal the actual econ- 
_ omi¢’situation in Namibia. Now, for all practical 

-~ purposes, Namibia has been economicaly and 
administratively merged with South Africa — an 
open declaration of its intention to retain political 
_ éontrol of the territory in order to derive sutstantial 
economic returns. 

However, some information’ regarding the GDP 


` and the GNP is available for sixteen ‘years from 1946 


` to 1962. During this period, owing to money leaving 


the territory in the form of profits accruing to for-, 


eign companies, it has been estimated that the GNP 
.was about 30 per cent lower than the GDP. Now it 
is reasonable to assume that this gap has widened 
even more. Though no recent fears have been 
published by the Government, the he Johinncabare 


Financial Mail estimated in March 1973 tkat the . 
. discrepancy between the GDP and the GNP had 


” risen to as much as’50 per cent. The estimates of - 


‘+ the United Nations also show that just in one 


Dr,’Singh is Lecturer in C Baias S.G.T.B Khalsa 7 
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year in 1571 thèso companies‘earned about 84 mil- 
lidn Rards as gross profit (one Rand is equal to 1.5 
US dollers). ~ A major part of it was sent out of the 
territory. thereby weakening the financial base from 
which an indépendent -Namibia’s economy can 
develop. : 

4,-- The three pillars of the modern sector’s prosperity 
A are mining, fishing. and commercial agriculture. 
Mining is most heavily dominated by foreign invest- 


ment. Due to lack of infrastructure facilities, it ;is 


only in the past few years that, encouraged by 
soaring commodi 


sector hes exhibited the fastest rate of expansion. 
_ According to the United Nations publications, sales 
of oútput of mines ex 


Government has undertaken a large number of 
projects to ensure that the infrastructure of the 


economy keeps pace with the’rapid expansion of: 
mineral. sxploitation'and exploration. , as 


~ In adcition to being the largest single contributor 
 to' the GDP, the mining industry is the main source 
of Government revenuo.. In 1975, it was estimated 


` that mining production was valued at R231 million. . 


The revenue of the Government earned through 
taxes from the mining industry accounted’ for about 
50 per cent of all revenue derived from the territory. 
This revenue is mostly used, for-military purposes to 


' suppress the freedom movement of the , African , 


population. = - 2 
Amoni the mineral resourcés, diamond mining 


continues to'be the’ most important activity in the. 


. territory. It accounts for about 70 per cent of the 
. net profits earned by various companies. from all 
mineral production. .By far the bos single 
economis enterprise is, the Consolid Diamond 
Mines cf So West Africa which is’ the sole 
producer of diamonds in Namibia. The annual 
value of the company’s sales is estimated to be’ R60 
million. Much of the profits from diamondg and 
minerals. go out of the terrifory which causes a 
‘serious discrepancy between the GDP and GNP. 
. ` The present known diamond reserves have an estim- 
ated life of between fifteen and seventeen years. 

' Another important source of profit- for the 
companies and revenue for the Government are the 
base metals. major producer of base metals in 

- the territory is the Tsumeb Corporation which 


. operates threo mines in the. territory.. The annual | 


prefits earned by this Corporation’ is estimated 


at R15.5 million in 1971. After paying R5.6 million - 
as taxes z0 the Government, the net profit earned 
by the Corporation was R9.9 million. The South, ' 


` West'Afrjca Company of the United Kingdom’ is 
also en in the extraction of base metals in this 

Y territory. There are at present 21 companies which 

` ere prospecting for copper and other metals. 

_ A largs number of companies are reported to be 

_ prospecting for uranium in this territory. Rio Tinto 
Company is presently developing what is expected 
to become one of the largest uranium mining opera- 
tion in the world. The reserves in uranium mines 
are estimated ta be 100,000 tonnes which; added to 

hemes ey 
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, prices, big , mining groups have- 
moved in. Sales of mineral items including diamonds. 
‘account jor about 37 per cent of the GDP. This- 


ded at about 24 per cent” 
per anntm from 1965 tó 1970. The South African’ 


ie 


Table 1 
MINERAL PRODUCTION IN NAMIBIA | 


Item Unit 1965 1968" , 1972 
Diamond 000 carats 1/656 1,722 ` 1,800- 
Copper ‘ tonnes 39,400 37,800 ~17,000 

' 000 tonnes 100- 60 53: 
Zinc tonnes -29,000 24,000 ` 46,000 
Salt ' 000 tonnes 97 110 N. A. 
Tin < ‘tonnes 420 732 800 , 





South, Africa’s own reserves, will be enough to. 


satisfy one-third of the anticipated world demand in 
1985. Petroleum is another field where about eléven 
international companies are reported to be engaged 
in prospecting in this territory, but so far without 
success. ¢ F y y 

_ Fishing is Namibia’s primary industry which 


contributes about 20 per cent of all export earnings. « 


It'is controlled by nine South African companies 
with Africans providing labour. The companies rep- 
resent a capital investment of R20 million. i 


between R55 million to R65 million per year.© | - 
Commeroial farming is largely confined ‘to the 


This 
‘ industry has been engaged in the gross sales ranging © 


European farms. Africans in the northern zone have . 


-not been permitted to sell agricultural products out- - 
side their areas.-This sector contributes about 20 


per cent to the GDP, There are at present about 
51,000 White farmers and 60 per cent of them are 
of South African origin; and the rest, mainly Ger- 
man. Cattle raising and karakul sheep farming norm- 
ally account, for virtually the total value of the 
commercial agricultural output‘and both are almost 
exclusively ‘White activities. Cattle are raised across 


;the White area mainly for export fo markets in 


South Aa The slaughteting of cattle and proces- 
sing of meat is handled mostly by large organisatio 
based in South Africa.” ' iat 


Karakul sheep were introduced in Namibia by. . 


the German administration in 1907 and now the 
industry has become one of the’ most important 
sectors im the territory. They are bred mainly .on' 


the White-owned farms and are not found in the . 


non-White areas. Nearly halfof the world’s supply 


of karakul comes from Namibia. The export is worth , |‘, 


about R20 million yearly. The increase in karakul 


exports from Namibia and South Africa from 1960- 


to 1974 is shown in the following table. 
> Tabel 
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EXPORT OF KARAKUL DURING 1960 to 1974 _ 


1960 0 
1968. 1 
1969 1 
1970 1 
1971 2 
192 N 

1974 NA. 


r aaa 
Year South A ‘Namibia Total Total value. 
' Million pelts ` (in R million)’ 


+ 


All karakul furs are marketed abroad three, 
_ auction houses. The main markets for 


furs 
are the Federal ublic of Germany which takes 
about 60 per cent of the combinéd Namibian/South 


' African‘output, and Italy which takes about 20 per 


cent. Recently, the Karakul , Board which is respons- 


. ible for the-marketing of pelts, has launched a sales 


aS 


promotion drive in Europe where a sizable market 
is believed to.exist. The South African Government 
earns about R10 million in taxes from karakul 
production. About 20,000, African workers work on 
the karakul farms as migrant labour on contract, and 
their wages are reported to be only R3 per month. 
The huge profits made by the foreign companies 
in Namibia are derived largely from cheap African 
labour. Three quarters of the African labour force in 


Namibia is regarded migratory, who are allowed to. 


enter the White areas with special 

Africans are .restricted to the tribally sented 
reserves or to segrégated locations. The er part 
of the land, including the most productive farmland 
and the mineral reserves, is reserved for White 


settlement alone. Within the White areas there are ‘ 


some African workers whose upora taido is 
necessary for the o tion of the White farms, 
mines and industry. African reserves are in the north 
and more than a half of the native population live in 
those reserves. ` 

Africans are brought in from the reserves to do 
work wherever they are needed, but they are forced 
to remain separated from their families, and are 
confined to their place of work in the White areas. 
They are sent back to their reserves after a fixed 
period to be replaced by others. A Goverhment- 
sponsored agency recruits the African workery under 
contract. Workers are su to work for a single 
employer at wage rates well below those paid to the 
White workers. During their stay, African workers 
are not allowed to change their jobs. .. ~ 

Mining absorbs the maximum number of workers 
under contract-labour system in Namibia. Within 
the mining industry, the three main employers are 


the Tsumeb Corporation with 4,000 to 5,000 African ° 
‘> workers at its three mines; the CDM with about 
- 3,800 workers; and the SWACO with about 1,000 


-African workers: The contract labour systemi places a 


great strain on the family life of the workers who 
are not allowed to take their families to their place 


-of work. Moreover they cannot choose their em- 


ployers or their place of work. This is the reason that 
some international organisations call the contract 
system ‘‘akin to slavery”. 

Trade unions df African workers are not recognised 
under the labour laws. The trade union legislation 
is only for the settlement of disputes of White 
workers. Even the term: ‘‘employee’’.used in the 
sfatute.does not apply to any Afrjcan worker. - All 
strikes by Africans are illegal and a striker can 


-jailed up to 50-days. á 


In protest against such labour conditions, 15,000 
Africans went on striko in 1971 at various centres in 
Namibia. They, of course, brought the entire mining 
industry to a halt and crippled services in- the 
capital. Their demands included freedom for the 
individual to sell his labour to the highest bidder in 


22 


employment, freedom to change the job, freedom to 
take their families to: their places of work, and 


payment of wages according to the prevailing rates 
or S 


the work done. , l 
The strike forced the South African Government 


‘to introduce a revised labour system in 1972. And 


this new system, in theory, makes it easier for the 
African workers to change employment. But nothing 
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system, and to allow `the Africans to take 
families to their place-of work. The average Afrizan 
cash wages are: farming R10.25 per month; hotel end 


catering service R30 .per month: railway R26 per > 


month. The highest wages are ted to be paid by 
the Tsumeb Corporation. The average monthly 
wages for an African are R39 in cash and R43 in 
kind, compared to R490 for a White worker. 
Moreover, the Africans are never employed as 


qualified miners and they are barred from acquirng: - 


position of responsibility. . = 
_ Namibia, because of its status as an international 
territory, is regarded as the-special responsibility of 
the United Nations which’ is expected to liquidate 


` the illegal South African occupation of ‘Namibia. - 
` Conscious of its responsibility to protect the natural 


resources of this territory, the Security Council of 
the United Nations passed a resolution in 1570 
which called on all the member-states to discouregs 
private companies from’ investing ` or obtaining 
concession in Namibia. In 1974, the United Naticns 
Council for Namibia enacted the decree: “No person _ 
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or entity, whether a body corporate or unincorporat- `- 


, may search for, prospect for, explore for, take, 
extract, mine, process, refine, use, sell, export or dist- - 
ribute any natural resources ... within the territorial: 
limits of Namibia without the consent and permissDn , 
of the United Nations Council for-Namibia.... Aay 
person, entity or corporation which contravenes the 

t decree in respect of Namibia may be held 
le in damages by the future government of an 

in dent Namibia.” s 
re recently, tho United Nations Council fr 
Namibia announced that goods exported’ from tne 
territory under agreement with South Africa -after 


‘May 1976 would be regarded as stolen property 


and could be ssized anywhere in the world. This is 
i abe time that the United Nations has ever propcs- 
such a step. “It is now setting up the necessary’ 
mechanism to seize the ¢ Le amibia’s mineral 
wealth as stolen goods. Such goods are to be held 
in trast by the United Nations Council for - Namibia 
for the benefit of Namibians after independence is 
achieved. It has also made a request for £50,000 to 
finance possible court action agdinst organisatioas 
trading m raw material from this territory. : 
The threat of actions by the United Nations has 
caused some big American companies to take ste 
towards getting rid of their holdings in Namibia. 
For wage the American Metal Climax has seat 
a team of investment bankers to make a study of jas 
properties there with a view to selling them. This 
company owns about 30 per cent shares of tho 


-Tsumeb Corporation. Further, four oil companizs 


have also abandonod exploration leases in this 
territory this year. Standard Oil of California, the 
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Se Embers of pone 


and tamble — in an instant tumble — 
freeze tumbé and sprawl - 
‘like nee dolls in the dust ` 


under barbed-wire eyes i 
butelars chorus baying Vrystaat! Vrystaat! . 
After death: 


They zover the fices : k 
the faces in the township- 

cover the soft faces wi A 
crimson newsprint on paper faces 

under the eyes of tho butcher 


the barbed-wire eyes of f 


Vorster-Oppenheimer- Risinger. 
pag write ‘the numbers / 


Reproduced from Sechaba, official organ 
Natioral Congress, South Africa; Vol 11, First Quarter, 1977. 
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of the African 


AN C. Komalo ; ; 
Out of the crucible ~ the mortuary numbers 
warrior army of new age on- the rows of foreheads 
despising gas, batons, bullets the forest of foreheads 
` defyirg centuries of slavery where brains once beat 
-advancing without care on armoured cars ` the challenging beat : ' 
strikiag metal with clenched fists under the barbed-wire eyes.. 
warrior cry Amandla! : . 
rising in every throat. Yet still the warrior cry Amandla! ` 
; rising from the ashes of 
‘Despsitig death: the smouldering échoolyards ` 
: z: springing from young lips 
Under muzzle of machines back into adult throats 
Undez:muzzle of butcher rising in the larynx of factory, 
„teenagers and the 8-yċar-olds : mine and farm 
press ferward into the piercing storm ‘rising in the larynx of the Phoenix child. 
> advareé ijitó the-hail of lead ` E \ 
advarce into the lead and Out of this crucible i 
- weight of centuries out of this blast furnace 


rising sparks whirl and dance and 
/ soar in the red-hot wind. 


These the embers of Soweto 


_ igniting the eyes of Mamelodi 


enflaming the heart of Guguletu r 
burning like flowers in Bontehouwel. 


Winging with the incandescent embers 


warrior cry whirls and 
soars.with collapsing child 
ignites triumphant Freedom’s gun. 
Mother 
Children 
Father 
People listen. . 


The cry Vrystaat! dries on assassins lips. 


of Whi Amandla! — People’ s Power; Vrystaat! — evocation 
ito racist power; Mamelodi etc. are all black townships, 





last ‘of the five US oil companies prospecting in the. 


territory, has also decided to withdraw. However, 
in actual-practico, they are taking steps to ensure, 
what we in India know.as benami operations. ` 
The US Government has also informed the 
Council that it would’ “officially discourage” invest- 
‘mente by US nationals, export-import credit 
tees would not be made available for trade to 
US nationals, ‘and it would ‘not protect théir invest- 
ment in Namibia against claims by any future lawful 
government of that territory. 
The Council for Namibia has now enough inter- ` 
natiónal support to seize the illegal export goods 


‘from Namibia. Moet of the countries have responded 


favourably to the United Nations decree by prohibit- 
ing {lie ‘trade i suc goods: The Netherlands 
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Government in particular has decided that it would | | 


enforce the decree on illegal shipment of Namibian 


American companies which trade with South Africa. 
-Now urgent actions must be. taken by the United 
Nations to force other member-countries to enforce 
‘the decree. 
The most effective action-can be to apply sanctions 
South -Africa. But the triple veto of the 
nited States, the United Kingdom and France has 
paralysed the Security Council by preventing it from 
taking effective action against the apartheid regime. 
The attitude of these three states has been rightly 
condemned by the peoples of Aide and tho world. 
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LETTER FROM US 


Old 
Faces, 
New 
Jobs 


NOMITA GROVER 


‘ pume his presidential camp- 
aign, Jimmy Carter promised 
to have a cabinet comprising 
“new voices, -new ideas and. new 
leaders”. The new cabinet, how- 
ever, looks not-so-much-new but 
washed with Lux, perhaps! 

Of the eleven cabinet-level 
appointees, only two—Commercs 
Secretary Juanita Krepps, econ- 
omist, professor and Vice- 
President of Duke University, 
and Labour Secretary F. Ray 
Marshall, a University of Texas 
economist — are total new-comers 
to the Federal Government 


responsibilities. In fact, among , 


the recent Presidents, Carter 
chose the maximum number of 
old faces; both Kennedy and 
Nixon began their administrations 
with only a. couple of old 
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‘yeterns froni the past Govern 


pine Brahma-like style, Carter 
looked in all directions to hunt 
and satisfy the demands and 
desires of the people who elected 
him. Out of a total of seventeen 


' appointees, two are women and 


two are Blacks — Mrs Harris, 
Secretary of HUD (Housing and 


_ Urban Development), represent- 


ing 50 per cent of each category. 
The south was mode 

represented by Attorney General 

Griffin Bell, Budget Director 


- Thomas Lance and UN Ambas- 


sador Andrew Young. But the 
east grabbed eight portfolios. 
Though AFL/CIQ President 
George Meany expressed dissat- 
isfaction over the choice of Bob 
Bergland as Agriculture Secretary, 
the mid-west, its farmers arid 


- most labour sections compromis- 


ed over the choice. The academia 
was pleased with the inclusion 
of seven PhDs and six lawyers. 
What made headlines in recent 
weeks was the membership of 
certain cabinet-members in 
exclusive private clubs that ‘bar 
membership or even admission 
‚to Blacks and women. The new 
“Setretary of Defence, Harold 
Brown, former President of the 
California Institute of Technology 
and | former Secretary of the 
Air Force under Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations, . is a 
member of Washington’s Cosmo 
Club and the Bohemian’ Club of 
San Francisco; the former bars 
women members and the latter 


‘allows women guests through a 


side door. 

Deputy Defence Secretary 
Charles Duncan is a -member of 
an all-White River Oaks -Country 
Club near his home in Houston, 
Texas. 

The new Secretary: of State, 


‘Cyrus Vance, a trouble-shooter 


for Lyndon Johnson and a former 
Secretary of the: Army under 
Kennedy, is a member of an all- 
male Links Club in New York 
City that bars Blacks as well. 
The Metropolitan Club of 
Washington of which Vance isa 
member also bars women. 


- ‘The new Tréasury Secretary, ` 
Michael Blumenthal, who also 


worked in the Kennedy admin- 
istration, resigned last year from 


`a segregated Barton Hills Country 


Club near Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The new Budget 
Thomas Bert Lance, an Atlanta 
(Georgia) banker, announced his 
intention to terminate his mem- 
bership from another 
club. 

Curiously enough ex-President 
Gerald Ford was a regular golf 


eee 


that he declined invitations 
to join many such clubs 
of which traditi y American 


` Presidents have been members. . 


The most controversial figure 
in the new cabinet has been Griffin 


Bell, the new Attorney General, ° 


the chief law-enforcing officer of 
the United States. Bell, 58, a 
resident of Ameticus, Georgia, 
resigned on March 1, 1976, after 


fifteen years on the 5th US Circuit 
Court of Ap to join an 
Atlanta law working with 


Charles Kirbo, a close - friend of 


Carter’s. Bell’s views on school- 


busing (whereby Black children. 


are bussed to White-majority 
schools and vice-versa, to maintain 
a legal racial balance in schools) 
and his reputed ‘civil rights 
records raised a hué and cry. He 
also suffered from ‘a stigma: for 
supporting Richard  Nixon’s 
nomination of Carswell for US 
Supremo Court: that Congress 
quashed, thus inforiating Nixon. 
Io. eee is a member of three 
ile private clubs in Georgia 
and the Black caucus in the 
Congress is strongly against him. 
The Piedmont Driving Club of 
-which Bell is a“ member, Peeni 
Blacks and Jews as guests ut not 
as members; he is also a member 
of the segregated Capital City 


Club of Atlanta, Georgia, and. 


Oglethorpe Club of Savannah. 
He is famous for his “‘go-slow” 
attitude towards school deseg- 
regation. 

Civil rights leader Reverend 
Jesse Jackson called Bell a “foe 
of civil rights”. The National 
Association for the Advancement 
-of Colored People (NAACP) 


called Bell the ‘‘evil genius” of: 


anti-civil rights forces in the 
south. Despite all the furore, Bell 
won his nomination battle at the 
Senate Intelligence Committee 
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Director, - 
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after - several’ days of drilling. 
Soon efter that he promised to 

have a Black Solicitor General. 
Bell also announced his inten- 
tion to look for an able FBI 
Director to replace Kelly who is 
to retire by. this year’s end. 
Thereefter he got opened the 
front doors óf the Justice Depart- 
ment that were sealed during the 
Nixon years to bar off, first, the 
Vietnem war demonstrators and 
then the Watergate demonstrators. 
Bell as ‘also decided to quit 

segregated club memberships. 
Another cabinet member who 
had tome trouble winning his 
nomiration battle was HEW 
th, Education and Welfare) 


ary Joseph Califano because ‘ 
- of hit views on abortion, a con- 
troversial subject inthe US He. 


is a lawyer and a former adviser 
to Lyndon Johnson. 

The new Energy Adviser, James 
Schlesinger, who left the Nixon 
administration in quite_a rage 
after a tussle with Kissin- 
ger, would now find enough 
wintre weather to keep his head 
cool and sort out the country’s 
energy problems. ' 

The new Economic Adviser, 
Charles Schultze, another ex-LBJ 
executive who also taught at the 
University of Maryland and was 
at the . Brooking’s Institutions 
(considered an intellectual’s 
centre), will have his hands full 
trying to solve the country’s econ- 
omic problems. 

Ex-Idaho . Governor 
Andris had to answer questions 
at the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittes concerning his all-paid (by 
an Alaskan Pipeline contractor) 
‘fishing trip to > The new 
Interior Secretary announced on 
TV that he accepted the fishing 
trip as an offer from a friend 
who happened to be a company 


Security Adviser 


_ President. 


National 


` Breziaski, a Columbia University 


Professor, who had been an earlier 
Carter campaign adviser, is con- 
sidered by some as an expert on 


a doctorate in Political Science. 
Cacter’s UN Ambassador, 

Andrew Young, one of his top 

advieets from the Black com- 
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Cecil ” 


munity, who helped Carter woo 
Black votes during the 1976 
election, has already expressed 
his disapproval of some of 
Kissinger’s African policies and 
recently left for a visit to the 
African countries. He was’ the 


last cabinet member confirmed by , 


the Senate. 

Ms magazine, a fayourite of the 
Women Liberators, was pleased 
with the two new women cabinet 
members but thought that Carter 


` should have invited more women 


to join his cabinet. 

Carter’s appointee for the CIA 
chief, Ted Sorensen, withdrew 
his nomination in the Senate 
Commiuttee'in the face of virulent 
criticism against him; the post 
still lies vacant. Sorensen wanted 
to spare the ‘‘admimistration and 
the country...the emotional con- 
troversy’’, and charged that his 
nomination was opposed: because 
some in the Senate were against 


his liberal views and that his idea 


that the CIA (shall we call it 
Central Interfering Agency?) 
should be made more accountable 
for all its deeds. a 
Sorensen was also accused of 
leaking. some information to 
reporters when he took home 


some classifled documents for. 


writing a-book on the Kennedy 
years. He gave this information 
in an affidavit in the Ellsberg 
Pentagon Papers Trial. Reference 
was also made to his 1964 objec- 


` tions to the Vietnam war drafting. 


Sorensen considered all these as 
“scurrilous and unfounded per- 
sonal attacks”. With the- CIA 
post still open, Carter went ahead 
to improve the economy of his 
country. | 

On the way he pardoned the 
Vietnam war draft-evaders, but 
made exceptions for the army- 
deserters who would be consider- 


ed on person-to-person basis. . 


This set-off another uproar in the 
country — of a mixed. type — 
from the common man to the 
Senators. Senator’ Goldwater 
considered the pardon as the 
‘‘most, disgraceful thing a Pres- 
ident has ever done”, while Ted 
Kennedy approved of it. 

Carter ap d on the national 
television for his first ‘‘fire-side 
chat” to the nation in the first 
week of February. He announced 
Congress’s acceptance of ‘his 


emergency Energy Bill, giving 
him powers to deal with the acute 
natural gas shortages due to the 
severe winter on the eastern two- 
thirds of the US-east of the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado: 
The Bill gave him authority to 
divert gas flow through the net- 
work of pipelines all over the US 
to whichever state it is needed 
the most. This way however the 
gas is freed from federal price 
regulations leading to possible 
gas price increases. 
‘ To save energy, Carter has 
stopped door-to-door- limousine 
servico for White House staffers 
and commented that more energy 
Was wasted in the-US than 
imported. He appealed for 
voluntary conservation of energy 
by lowering thermostats and 
avoiding all wastes which he’ 
thought the best of ‘energy: 
policies. : 3 

_As expected, Carter talked of 
his intentions to pursue his 
unique “‘zero-base” budgeting or, 
in other words, ‘‘start from zero”. 
He implemented this policy in his 
state as the Governor of Georgia. 
The main objective was to devise 
a procedure whereby all items on 
budget every year would start 
from a scratch or at zero. Each 
government programme and dll 
its expenses would be scrutinised 
annually’ regardless whether it 
was a recent set-up or fifty years 
old. The analysis was done on ‘2 
single form called a “decision 
package” with an assigned 
computer code number. . 

By this method, Carter’s 
Georgian administration got rid 
of ali superfluous agencies (“‘sun- 
set” agencies) and saved a lot of 
administration money. Somè- 
times agencies set up long back 
hardly provided any useful public 
service but the budget still prov- 
ided them. Carter intends to cut 
down his White House staffing by 


. one-third. 


In spite of this slashing of 
administration costs, during the 
first year of implementation of the 
“‘zero-base”’ budgeting, the mid- 
year state budget showed a deficit 
of 53 million dollars instead of 
an expected surplus of over 20 
million dollars. When Carter left 
office as the state Governor, the 
state budget surplus was almost 
200 million dollars, and the fiscal 
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-the 50 dollars/pe 
. if that exceeds 


Ai: 


year 1975 budget was 10 million 
dollars less than the same for- 
1974. But at the same time, due 
to the removal of overstaffing, the 

ioe aa figures rose con- 


Carters new four-prong econ- 
omic bill covering policies for the 
next two years consisted of: (T) a 
50-dollar rebate for every person 
in the US, depehding upon the 
limit of the ,taxpayer’s liability; 
(2) a special seine for , poor ' 
working fami to make uss of 
rson rebate even 
thei? total tax 
liability; (3) a 50-dollar rebate to 
all earning Social Security (that 
is, all earning pension); and (4)a 
permanent. increase in the 
standard tax deduction. Once in 


elect, the plan will cost 4 billion 
dollara/ to the Government. 
But the Americans soon found 


` out that the tax rebates would be 


just about enough to pay their 
high heating bills due..to, the 
extreme cold. weather this winter. 
The winter of 1976-77- has been 
the worst in the last hundred 
years or go. 

George Meany, President of 
AFL/CIO, however, rapped Car- 
‘ter’s economic plans and urged 
all to reject - Carter’s: “timid 
ap ? and d more on 
public works projects this year. 
Meahy’s initial support for Carter 
seems to be thinning. 

Carter also intended. to im- 


prove what many Americans call - 


the ‘‘welfare mess” in the US 


of the Carter admin 
- Many people are 


\ 


` {welfare money is the amount of - 


federal money given to people 
living on welfare or under’ the 


porary level). Many Americans . 


| this sort of handouts curb a 
person’s initiative to work, and 
unless something is. done soon re 
improve the welfare, system, 


US would be in the same econ- 
omic state as Great, Britain was | 


today. 
Just how far.these programmes 
tration are 
y to be seen. 
ptical about 
the *‘zero-base” budgeting, ‘and 
believe that it will be at _deast a 
couple of years before it can 


going to work is 


ZR around the economy. 
Deans 4 t) 
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T= American worked in the Canal Zone, - buf he 
livec in Panama, so he was generally regarded 
as an-agent of the CIA, but nobody now seems much 


' afraid o? the CIA. When he heard that I was mov- 


~ dangerous, ramshackle, 


the courtry in two.. 


ing around, he asked my friend Chuchu, ‘What’s 
the old goat doing here?” — a fair enough question, 
I often esked it myself, for since the Thirties I had 
wanted to visit Panama — perhaps’ because of a 
romanti> French novel Ibad read which was set in 
Po oe Colon, 

felt a premonition of 


po because even Late 
Panama’s importance is not 


as importance, 


in fact the importance of the Canal, which becomes . 


less and less with every year—a smaller tonnage 
passing, a smaller reyenue, a channel too shallow 
and locks too narrow for the great tankers of the 
Seventies and the aircraft carriers. 

The Canal is now only important as a symbol of 
colonial sm, a narrow splinter of colonialism 
e situation is watched w 


This is reproduced]. here' from The New York Review = 
Books (Fesruary 17, 1977). 
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"of the exercise by 


sympathy by Venezuela, Colombia, and Peru: 
Panama doesn’t stand alone. 
The hurried, dishonest treaty of 1904, which was 
signed on behalf of Panama only by a French engi- ` 


neer, granted the United States all the rights, power, ’ 


and authority within the Zone ‘‘which the United 
States would possess and » if it were the 
sovereign of the territory ..{ tothe entire exclusion 
the Repu lic of f Panama of any 
such sovereign rights, power or authority.” Imagine 
yourself a Panimanian suspected of a crime in the 
Zone; you can under the law of the United States 
be hauled off for trial in New Orleans even though 
your home is on the other side of the street in which 


` you were arrested, beyond a poundary line less’ 


visible than a traffic line. , 


A= the riots of 1964 when eighteen Panamanians 

‘lost their lives and millions of dollars of property 
were burned, President Johnson promised the 
abrogation of. the old treaty: a new one would be 
signed which would integrate the zone with thé 
Republic and recognize Panama’s sovereignty. That 
was twelve years ago. The Arias oligarchy which 


' had ruled Panama since 1903. were inno hurry — 
their fortunes rested in the United States. . 


In 1968 the young Colonel Omar Torrijos, with a, 
tight-wing colleague, Colonel Boris Martinez, made 
‘a military coup d’etat which rid the country of the 
oligarchy; a year‘later Martinez followed old Arias 


_ to Miami, and four years ago General Torrijos, the 


chief of state, held conversations with Kissinger, 
which led like sò many of Kissinger’s conversations 
only to more conversations. 

ce again last December a ‘delegation arrived 
‘for talks, as usual led _by Mr Ellsworth Bunker, 
the former ambassador in South Vietnam: they 
stayed for the inside of a week on the pleasant 
tourist island of Contadura where it had become a 
habit to hold such pee then they went home. . 

The diplomats, of course; are always reassuring: 
to Mr Aquino Boyd, the Foreign Minister, Mr 
Bunker is an “old acquaintance” (old indeed, he is 
well over eighty). Gloria Emerson in her admirable 
book on Vietnam, Winners and Losers, writes less 
reassuringly of Mr Bunker. ‘‘For seven years he had 
never faltered in supporting and augmenting 
American policy in Vietnam. He was thought of — 
in the kindest terms — asa fierce, brilliant, cold, 
stubborn man.” To the Vietnamese he was known as 
“The Refrigerator.” - 

The appointment of Mr Vance, the new Secretary 
of State, has been welcomed too for arather odd ; 
reason—he was in Panama when the 1964 riots» 
pap He was hiddep for his own safety and 

smuggled out a very frightened man. He had seen 
what could happen suddenly in Panama. 

Kissinger in his talks recognized in his tactical ` 
way the principal points for discussion (the mere 
fact of any talks at all worried the inhabitants of the 
Zone). Here are the most important: * ? 

-Complete Panamanian sovereignty over the Canal 
by the year 2000. 
foe of American bases from fourteen to 
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\ 
An increasing share by Panama jn the rinningiand 


. 'the defenso of the Canal: 


'Panamanjan : law, to -be introduced as soon as 
„possible into the, Zone. 
Neutralization of the Canal: to’ be mutually agreed 
in time,of war. 
(The question now, after, twelve years of. talks, is 
nhow much longer they will go on: 1965 to 1977 isa 
‘Jong timo.: General Torrijos .said-to me, ‘‘The year 
:1977.will exhaust our patience and their excuses.” 
‘After themild student riots. last October he an- 


_ mounedd, “If the students break into the.Zone again 


‘E-have only the. alternative of crushing them or 


. „leading them. I will not crush them.” He has.algo 


ee 


~ 


„said, “I don’t want to enter- history. I want to enter 
the Canal Zone.” 


“panama is not an insignificant banana republic 
with politicians and presidents up for sale, nor 
.is General Torrijos in any way a typical, military 

di¢tator. Panama is dangtrous and so is Torrijos, 
aa to exercise prudence as Fidel wets 
advised, him, but a man bored with. prudence—you 
, can see it in the lines of weariness around ‘the eyes, 
tho sudden wicked smile which greets.a phrase that 
pleases him (“You can choose your enemies, but you 

ı can’t choose your friends”). 

There are many. in; Panama who say that no treaty 


„signed with the, United States can be a-good treaty.. 
tChuchu, a professor of mathematics and yet a -' 
in the special guerrilla- force, the Machos: 


.de Monte (The Wild Pigs), and one of the General's 
. security guard, burst out rashly in the. General's 


presence, “I want a confrontation, nota treaty,” : 


‘then looked nervously across at the General, 


. where he Jay resting in his hammock. The General 


said, “I am of your opinion.’ 

‘The first time I met General Torrijos was in the 
"house of one of his friends, my first day in Panama. 
He was in his dressing gown and his underpants, and 
he regarded me with some suspicion. I was a writer 
and, therefore, I must be an inte] 
a teacher, he had left home at-the age of seyenteen 
and.gone to a military academy. in Salvador. He 
likes romantic poetry and. the novels of Marquez. 
Sometimes-a touch of poetry appears unexpectedly 
and unnoticed by himself when he speaks. ‘‘Intellec- 
-tuals,” he said, ‘‘are like fine crystal , glass, 
which can be cracked by a sound. Panama is rock 
and earth.” 

I found myself telling him of my great- uncle. dead 
in St. Kitt’s at the age of nineteen, leaving thirteen 
children behind him, and he relaxed and.we spent 


, the day together after flying out to Contadura where 


Mr Bunker is so much at home. If the French had 
built the Canal, the General said, there would have 


` been no problem, ‘de Gaulle would have returned. it. 
“He began 
which he kehad substituted for the rule-of the oligarchy, - 


to describe the grass-roots democracy 


but: broke off, “You will understand it better if you 


- gee it in action.” He.spoke of a village he had yisited 


where he had found the-grass uncut in the cemetery. 
‘Then he knew it was a bad village. “If you don’t 
look after the dead-yon won't look after the living.” 

Death I was to find lies very close to him. 


g8 at x 


_ the sunrise cures it. 


lectual. The son of” 


Although he has .e ;wife, to whom he has been 


` married for. twenty-five .years, and women. please 


him (‘‘When one is young,” he said, ‘‘one eats any- 
thing. Now,” he added sadly, “one distinguishes”), . 
he suffers! from loneliness. He hates to eat alone. 


` Once I sat with him while he ate (I had already-had 


my lunch); it was as though ‚ho were performing a~ 
duty as rapidly as possible — a man in a hurry. 'He 
said he had premonitions of death, violent death.: 


oh 


He seldom dreamed, but when he did, his dreams ` 


were bad. ‘I see my father across the street. There 
is a lot of traffic between us and I am afraid he will 
try to join me. I call out to him. I ask him, “What is 
death like?’ but I never hear his answer. I wake up.” 
Always when night comes he feels depression, 


Death for him is not something to be avoided, 80 
that he, is a problem to his security guard. Once 
flying with me in his small plane to...a meeting of 
-peasant farmers he told me-with satisfaction, “You 
can tell today we have a young pilot — in yea 
— because he is flying over tho sea. The older 
hug the land because’ it’s safer in a small lane 
Sometimes when I know that my pilot will refuse to 
take me by some route because of the weather, I ask 
for a young one. who won't know better.” All the 


on Saturday nights he gives himself up to serious 
drinking —— Black Lable, then water again all the 
long week. On one occasion he said to me, “Like 


ut 
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. week the General drinks nothing but water and then 


you I am self-destructive,” but I am not gure what 


he meant. 

Timi is a charisma of rhetoric — - Castro and Chur- 
chill are obvious examples. Torrijos is totally 

unaware of his different charisma —-the charisma of 


desperation. To be only forty-eight and yet to- feel: 


time running'out — not in action but in prudence: 


to be establishing a new system of government, edging 


slowly toward socialism, which requires ’ of him 
almost infinite patience (and yet on his travels he 
hasn’t the patience to take a canoe or wait for a’ 
ss over a river — he swims across): to live day 

ay with the Canal problem, dreaming, as -a 
nde, of the simple confrontation ‘of violence and 
yet -acting all the same with the damnable long- 
drawn-out prudence. Fidel advised..... He said to me 
once, “And I thought when I had the power- I would 
be free.” 

Will he have the time to establish this popular 
democracy? In England I think, more thgn ever 
before, we are prepared to’ recognize other forms of 
. democracy, even under a military chief of state, than 


“the Parliamentary, which worked satisfactorily for 


„about a hundred years in the special circumstances , 
of those hundred 
In the’ Assembly of the Panama Republic there are 


-§05 representatives elected by regional votes. In 


order to stand for election a.candidate must have- at 
least twenty-five Jetters of support. The represen- 
.tatiyes meet only once a year for a month in the 


capital to report on- their regions and to vote on 
: legislation. The rest of, the time they have to live with 


their electors and their problems. (No - weekend- 


Aad in the English fashion. for.them.-I pave. an 
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tm cn'thére is a bigger ‘turi-over oF represen ‘Minister of Health indignantly defended his doctors. 


‘tdtives than of MPs.) A Legislative Council of about 
fifteen m2mbérs tours the regions during’ the year 
' and distusses legislation’ on- which the Assembly 
will vote. ` Pe a 
* Ministers are appointed by the chief of state — 
„o this. was why Torrijos smiled’ when I said ‘a man 
_could chose his ‘enemies but not his friends, for there 
are reaccionaries among his. ministers chosen for 
tattical reasons. The General, like, his Legislative 
Council, is constantly‘on the move, listening to the 
‘complaints, carrying with him thé ministers coh- 
cerned who have to reply to the people. The system 
may well work in Panama, a country. It, is 
closer to the democracy of the Agora than to the 
democracy of the House of Commons —— not for that 
reason to be despised. 


; I went to one such meeting: in El Chorillo, one of 
` — the pcorest parts of Panama City. The represen- 
tative spoke at inordindte length — complaints 
reached down even to the slack behavior of the man 


/ in chargs of the ‘local swimming baths. You could. * 


SN see how bored the General was by the way he twisted 
~ the ciga in his month —.one .of the good Havanas 
rovided ‘for him by Castro. with his name on the 

d. One thought of all the hours of ‘meetings like 


`, this he must suffer as he moved around the country. ' 


.  Propeganda posters huhg onthe walls — ‘‘Omar 
has his ideal — total liberation. They have not yet 
launched a projectile which can kill an ideal.” “The 
country wi 
Avenue of the Martyrs.” (It was in Chorillo, which 
abuts om the-Canal Zone, that many students. Jost 
their lives in 1964.) : ET a 

' Evoryone`in the crowded hall was glad when th 
representative left the podium. ' The meeting ` sprang 
to life. A colored girl, dragging an old quiet woman 

~in her wake, shrieked like a Voodoo dancer and 
~ flung her arms around her head — the old lady was 
K ‘seventy-six and still working for the-government and 
`» she had-no pension. The points of the speeches now 
„were urderlined by ‘the drams ‘of supporters and 
=- that mede the scene even more Haitian. A Negro 
speaker talked with, great dignity and confidence 
and firs: “‘We have the moral authority of those 
who werk for low wages.” Again and again the 
Zone cropped up in his speech — “Wo are’ waiting 
to-go ic,’ we are with you, you only have to give the 
i order,” and-all the drums rolled. The General no 
longer <wisted his cigar. ; 
` Animportant complaint emerged. A number of 
high-rise flats had been built with the inevitable 
sabotage of lifts and windows that -we~ have exper- 
ienced in England and in France. High-rise flats are 
for the rich who can escape their ‘isolation, not for 
the poor. Moreover the charge for these flats was 
beyonc their means, so that they were in debt. 
<, There was-a deposit of 500 dollarsand a fent ‘of 
.250 dollars a month when the average wage was’ 150 
dollars. The General told his Minister of Housing to 
reply aad a very bad job he made of it. The General 
ced for more information. A girt spoke up ‘with 

anger; a woman had hysterics, the-drums beat. ° 
me were complaints about the health service — 
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a fifth frontier.” “El Chorillo — the. 


He made a better impression than the Minister of 


Housing. A -young magistrate demanded better ` 


security in the streets. The hours passed. The Gen- 
etal'was balaticed on the giddy edge of the platform, 
a glass of water in his hand, a swim of faces close 
below him — not much security there. The chief 
of staff sat immobile on the platform, chewing guth 
like an American colonel. s ; 

It was the General’s first meeting in tHe slums ‘of 


` Chorillo, and Chorillo was going to have its say. The 


faces might appear fierce and fanatical’ and angry, 
but they were friendly. “We know you very well 


-here, Goneral. We see-you driving by every wéek to 


4 


buy your lottery tickets.” Laughter and. the drums . 


laughed too. 

Afterward, a rumor was spread by one who had 
attended.the meeting and knew it was a lie that the 
General had been drunk with vodka and fallen off 
the platform. One chooses one’s enemies:... 


ANOTHER meeting — this time in the country with- 
out his ministers. There was no platform. We 

sat and stood in a circle. The Gene i 
an interruption. ‘‘No, let’s leave the most difficult 
thing to the last and deal first with the: easy ones,” 
A new. bridge to be built, a new road, the ‘position. 
of a new lime plant to be decided. The last item 
1 


. was the most important. The yucca farmers werd 


claiming a higher price for their yucca, and ‘the 


General had told me on the way, “I’m going to 


grant it. This yucca center was a mistake — our 
mistake. Anyway I want to redistribute money — 
more to the country and less to the towns. All the 
same I'l] keep them ing,” ` 
The banana workers are strohgly behind the 
government ever since the successful “banana war” 


‘against United Brands waged by Panama in isola- 


tion — her allies had been bought off one by one. 

but the peksants are another matter. Their “ayes ate 
fanatic-and amused as though they are thinking, 
“We know what we want and we can see through 


. you.” At the meeting they wete ‘all: wearing the 


same round straw hats balanced on their prot- 
uberant ears; they follow the same drihking habits 
as the General except that they are inclined to begin 
after early Mass on Sunday: When drank they bark 
HO ue saa 7 evening 
n the road in the country one Sunday evening 
Chuchu had bought enongh leather nha Village 
Kers ae pare of og al ad the leather was 
ing 60 and cut to fit our feet by a fami ’ 
had found along the road. | - ie ace 
Suddenly we heard the barking. You would’ have 
taken it for two angry dogs if you had not been 
warned. Two peasants’ just able to stand came 
staggering into the yard. . : 
One adopted me and knelt beside 
my hand — he said he wanted to talk about’ “Rell 
gion.” Ho said it was the only subject he wanted to 


talk about — he was a Catholic, but he didn’t much. 


care for the priest who was too materialist. Religion 
was the only thing he was interested in. Was I ‘a 


gringo? No, I wasn’t a gringo? I was’ English: Wag ' 


I catolico? ` Yes, I was católico. ` Thè we must talk 


mo “4 i, 


‘began with ` 


‘me, clasping — 


d 


\ 


abott Religion. 

\ The other one, after a spell of barking; preferred 
to sing — he wanted our names so that he could 
introduce them into his improvised songs. The 
sandals took an hour and a half to make, so there 
was plenty of time for songs and religion — and 
politics. I wanted to know how they regarded the 
General. = ; - 

“Half good and half bad.” 

‘What is the bad half?” 

“He doesn’t like the gringos.” 
“What do you think about the Zone?” 

“We are not interested in the Zone.” 

‘Why do you like the gringos???  - 

The Peace Corps has been expelled by the General, 

but at least in this poor area near Las Minas one of 


them had made converts. ‘He was a good man. He.’ 


taught us many things. And he drank with us.” 

I told the General as we went to the meeting. He 
sdid, ‘‘They are afraid for their land. They think 
Panama is going to belong either to the States or 
to Russia and they prefer the States.” : 

At the meeting the same fanatical knowing faces 
formed a background. One of the faces smiled and 
winked at me. Was it one of the barkers? oe TE 

A comedy was played on both sides, the peasants 
fierce and persistent, the General apparently stubborn. 
Who was going to provide the money? It would have 
to come out of the pocket of others. The rise they 
were demanding was too much. The General began 
to haggle, and the farmers began to see what he was 
at — now they, argued with half-smiles and disputed 


+ with cracks of humor. Suddenly he gave way. There’ 


was laughter and claps. They had got what they 
wanted. Perhaps above all they had had fun. 
. C\eRTAINLY Panama is not the Canal, and the Zone 
is'a whole world away from Panama. You can 
tell the moment you enter the Zone from the well- 
built houses and the trim lawns. You feel the jungle 
has been held back by a battalion of lawn mowers. 
There are golf courses in plenty. . | ? 
` And the wind shall say: Here, were decent godless. 
people: , ° 
only monument the asphalt road , 

And a thousand lost golf balls. ~ 
Cross the street from the Colon side (Panama) to 
the Cristobal side (the Zone) and you are in another 
world, — no wooden houses with balconies, dating 
from the days of the French canal, picturesque to 
those of us who don’t live in them, and no horrifying 


verty. ‘ 
Poi was told a storý, perhaps exaggerated but nearly 
. believable in Colon, of a child taken to the hospital 
after he had to eat his own fingers m 
hunger. Crime in Cristobal is well under control. In 
Colon a friend and I were walking up the long and 
almost empty street leading toward the old elegant 
Washington Hotel: when we. were stopped by a 
Panama police patrol and bundled into a police van 
for the last, two hundred yards. ,“‘This street is 
dangerous,” they said. ‘“You are carrying cameras. 
We've already shot two men this week who were 
knifing tourists.” We had been directed on our way 
by e photographic store in the same street—perhaps 


30 k . ` f 


. turn, throwin 


later they hoped to get our cameras cheap. 

Another contrast. I went to a demonstration ina 
stadium in the Canal Zone only a few hundred yards 
away from the meeting in Chorillo. A police officer, 
Mr Drummond, was meant to be the star. He had 
issued a writ on constitutional grounds against, Ford 
and Kissinger for holding talks on a new treaty 
without first getting the approval of Congress. Then 24 
his, car had been destroyed by a bomib in mysterious '- 
circumstances. This gave an impression that he was 
a dangerous man whose life wasin danger, an 


_ impression not borne out by the demonstration. Mr 


Drummond had the thinnest legs, bandaged in tight 
brown trousers, of any man I have ever seen. When 
he stood up to speak— very uninspiringly — one 
leg seemed to lean against the other for support, or 


-perhaps to make music like a grasshopper. 


Isolated by the arc lights in the middle of the 
stadium he, was supported by a little group of men. 
and women who looked like a committee elected to 
arrange Christmas entertainments. They spoke in 
back at Chorillo their slogans, but 


unaided hy drum beats they seemed to get lost in ~ 


“the night air before they reached the audience. 


Only one blue-haired old lady; ‘like a Universal 
Aunt, got some energy into ‘“‘God and Country”... 
“Eighth Wonder of the World”’....“We left our 
country and our home life’’....“"No desire to live 
under’a repressive: form of government” ..., ‘The 
Canal can’t be worked without a US Zone and US 
laws” ... “The Zone’s got to be incorporated into 
the Union like the -Virgin Islands.” The. audience 
cheered sometimes but not often, usually when the 
speakers attacked their fellow countrymen. j 

Théy used Christian names like pejoratives. 
“Jerry” was a traitor, “Henry” was a traitor—they 
could find no term bad enough to describe the State 
Department, T h e because it hadn’t got a Chris- 
tian name. They looked very lost and lonely in‘ the 
vast stadium in,the hot and humid night, and one 
felt a little sorry for them. God and Country would ~q 
probably let them down just as Jerry and Henry > 
had. A young woman asked the audience to send 
letters and “‘clippings” to congressmen. “I can sup- ' 
ply you with their telephone numbers.” She wasn’t 
as impressive as the Negro in Chorillo. 


T= too looked on 1977 as a critical year, but . 
_ confrontation in their eyes was a simple affair of 
flying in reinforcements from Fort Bragg. Perhaps 


‘they had been encouraged by the mildness of the 


riots last October which had been intended to prove 
that. Panama was ungovernable. They didn’t know 
that the General-had fifteen days’ warning of what 
was planned through a CIA agent who aquealed 
under pressure. (Forty students were lodged for the ` 


- day in prison and lectured on political problems.) 


A confrontation means war—a war between the 


tiny Republic and the-United States, but the smaller `° "Y 


the country the greater the shame and the humilia- 
tion of even a temporary reverse. Is the Canal Zone’ 
worth the shame? : 

The Panamaniang are not romantic. There is a 


hard cynical streak which you can find in their 


popular songs—‘‘Your love is'a yesterday’s news. 
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paper,” and the slogans on the beautifully painted 
buses—‘“‘Don’t get dressed use you are not 
’ going.: They estimate their chances-in an armed 
confrontation realistically: they believe they, could 
hold the city of Panama for two or these days and 
“temporarily close both ends of the Canal. 


After that it would be guerrilla war for which . 


g) Panama is peculiarly suited; the Central Cordilleras 
~ rise to 3,000 meters and extend to the Costa Rican 
frontier on one side of the Zone and the: dense 
Darien jungle, almost as unknown as in the days o 
Balboa, crossed only by smugglers’ paths, stretches 


on thə other side to the Colombian border. Here: 


they believe they could hold out for two years—long 

enough to rouse, the conscience of the world and 

American public opinion. For the first time since 
. the Civil War American civilians will be in the firing 

line—there are 40,000 of them in the Zone. : 

The-e are areas of jungle inside the Zone itself 
where the Americans train their own special troops,’ 
as wel as troops from other Latin American states, 
in_guerrilla warfare. The Panamanians, rightly or 
wrongly, rogard this training school with some con- 
tempt. The General goes out on training patrols 
himself twice a month, and the special brigade, the 
Machcs de Monte, believe themselves second to 
none. 

Recently when the Americans were holding jungle 
manoe.ivres inside the Zone they were surprised to 
encourter a Panamanian patrol who had penetrated 
the Zone unobserved because as they explained with 


courtesy something had gone wrong with their com-- 
PeMordle is high. There isa song I have heard the.’ 


' recruits singing at the run. No one wrote the song; 
/ it is improvised a little by every squad to go with 
the beet of the feet. The theme is this: 

I remember that January 9 when they massacred 
my people, students armed only with stones and 
sticks, but I am a man now and I carry a gun. Give 
the order, my general, and we-will go into the Zone, 
we will push them into\water, where the sharks can 
eat micho Yangul, mucho Yanqul. 

Los bottaron 


_ Pue~to Rico : a 
Dalzs duro cao i 

Tt is aota nationalist song, it is a revolutionary 
song for Latin America. That is the strength of 


Paname’s position. She represents more than the ' 
> Isthmus. ; ` i 


A® -he weakness? The old man Arias, exiled 
anc intriguing in Miami, hardly counts, nor do. 
the Cuban refugees and their car bombs. The Com- 
munist Party supports the General in his moderate 
` approach to socialism. The danger comes as it did 
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in Chile from two directions—the impatience of the 
extreme Left, who will sup even with the devil to 


‘ gain their ends, and corruption in: the higher ranks 


of the army. Junior.officers are mainly promoted 
from the ranks and can be relied on. Jt is accepted 
that some senior officers have their’ pfivileges and 
their pickings. Otherwise they would turn to the CIA. 

Negotiations were symbolically reopened for a 
few days before Christmas when Mr Bunker ar- 


-rived with his troupe. Let us hope they were gen- 


uine. My personal fear is that the ball may be kept 
in the air with a purpose—a little concession here, 
a little concession there—while underground money 
passes, promises made. i ' 
General Torrijos in-seven years has given Panama 
a national pride. It would be-a tragedy for Latin 
America if he'fell a victim to the impatience of the 
Left or the chicanery of the Right. A guerrilla war is 
less to be feared than the sudden limited violence 
which kills one man and solves nothing. As Chuchu 
said, as he regretfilly laid the revolver, which he ' 
always carried in his pocket on our travels, down on 
his bedside table, “A revolver is np defense.” 


Marx Engels Lenin 
-om India 


T ` 


A Collection of Marxist-Leninist . 
writings about India. Highlights the 
more significant events of the past 
and enables the reader to trace the 
historical trends and logical consist- 
ency in the Indian people’s struggle 
for their Independence and the estab- 
lishment of a Socialist Republic.” 


i Paperback Edition Rs 8 


Place your orders with 
Perspective Publications (P) Ltd 
F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi 
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inability of its constituents to 
agree an some essential matters, 
once tke elections are over, can- 
not be hidden altogether. ‘The 


_ desire to havea stable Govern- 


ment a-z the Centre will influence 
quite « number even now in 
favour of the Congress. 

(e) The Akalis and most of 
_ their allies. may not be able to 
resist the temptation of running 
their election campaigns in a 
manne that will create revulsion 


- among:t quite a few. Filthy and 


obscene abuses showered on the 
Prime Minister in some of the 
recent processions taken out after 


, the relase of the Akali leaders 
“Ys are an indication. It has to be 


X 


X 


noted that even the most filthy 
and obscene slogans were. not, 
stoppec by the leaders. - 

(5) Another favourable factor 


- for the progressive forces is tho - 


growth in the strength of the CPI 
in Pungab. The CPI in this State 


. has ccnsiderably increased its 
influence amongst agricultural 


labourers, industrial workers, 
women ‘students and even 
peasant youth. It is today consid- 


en ynger than it was in 
7 

Its olicy of ‘ and 
struggle” towards the Congress 


has paid dividends. It will capit- 
alise some of the diene 


l 
resulting from the negative 
policies of the Congress and to 
that extent it will be foiling the 
game of the. Rightist- parties to 
exploit the same.for their own 
ends. 

What is likely'to be the net 
effect of all the above factors — 
positive and negative — taken 

? Even if the Congress 
and the CPI were to fight together 
as they did in 1971, it seems, the 

may win one or two seats 
more than they did last time. If 
the Congress and the CPI do not, 
come together, the. Akalis are 
likely to get four and even five. 
Even the Janta Party may get 
one seat. Such is the position, in 
any case, if the elections were to 
take place today. This is what 
some Congress leaders concede in 
private. i 

Not only the CPI but, also the 
Congress leadership seems con- 
scious of this aspect of the 
situation. There is, however, 


-another aspect of the matter. 


Punjab was quite in the fore- 
front of the anti-CPI campaign, 


recently sought to be worked up | 
’ im the country by a section of the 


Congress. It was led by the PPCC 
President himself. Quite a few 


‘MPs actively participated in it, 


though some refused to join the 


chorus. A close lieutenant, of the, 


PROSPECTS IN PUNJAB (Continued from page 9) - 


PCC president issued a statement 
slandering the CPI in the name 
of 40 Congress members of the 
Punjab Assembly, even without 
consulting them. Many of them 
were unhappy and even sore 
about it, but none dared con- 
tradict it. 

The Chief Minister, too, not 
to be left behind and unwilling to 
incur. the displeasure ‘of the 
gods-that-be, joined them. Tho 
anti-Communist campaign, how- 
ever, stopped suddenly and 
altogether ‘when the Prime. 
Minister dissolved the Lok Sabha 
and ‘announced fresh elections. 

- It revealed a realisation that 
Congress alone cannot effectively 
meet the Akali-Rightist challenge 
in Punjab, without the coopera- 
tion of the CPI. It will be good 
for Punjab and the' country if the 
Congress leaders were to realise 
that anti-communiam cannot go 
together with defence of dem- 
ocracy, and freedom and unity of 


-the country. 


The Congress-CPI , electoral 
adjustments will help not only in 
the coming electoral battle. It will 


also help such forces in the 


Congress as are’ aware of the 
dangers of anti-communism and 
stand /for the reversal of ‘such 
policies of the Congress as hit the 
people. 


1 
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‘Bhutto too talks of Islam. And in 
spite of the acceptance of Islam 
on both sides, there still is a 
‘struggle between the PPP and 
the PNA: It is not a fight for 
Islam, therefore, but, for certain 
other ` interests. These interests 
should be analysed because the 
are the main power at the back 
of the Opposition and sustain 
it — and there also, incidentally, 
one can find an answer to Mr 


Bhutto’s present tactic of leaning. 


on wealthy feudal families. 
Mr Bhutto learnt many lessons 
+from the 1970 elections. At that 
time, ‘he evolved different strateg- 
ies for Sind and: the Punjab. 


Sind, it was not difficult for Mr ` 


Bhutto to get the support of the 
big landlords, but he had to 
seriously tackle the ~ feudal 
politicians of the Punjab. 

In 1969 and 1970, Mr Bhutto 
knocked at each and every feudal 
door and tried to Tope all the 
feudals into the PPP. But he did 
not succeed. Instead, the feudals 
ridiculed him, He, therefore, 

- leaned more and more on Left 
slogans and toured the province 
quite extensively, _ appealing 
directly to the people. His tactics - 
paid off. 

However, even. then, Mr 
Bhutto’s success was, confined to 
districts where big landed aris- 
tocracy wis missing. The Punjab 
districts where the PPP was over- 
whelmirigly successful were quite 
‘advanced comparatively in lit- 


eracy, in urbanisation dnd ‘in . 


industrialisation, and, except 
pea) all other districts where 
e party won had small land- 
E 
When Mr Bhutto, came , to 
power, therefore, he had two 
opposing classes to confront: the 
industrialists and the big a 
particularly in the Punjab. Eco 
omic reforms and land ay Seed 
were required not only because 
they were desirable and neces- 
sary, but also because of political 
‘compulsions. The political influ- 
ence of these two classes had to 
be eliminated, and ‘toa great 
extent it has been during these 


five years. But their power base - 


has not altogether been shattered. 
So, before he decided to go to 
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.. BHUTIO’S POLL STRATEGY (Continued from page 10) 


the polls, Mr Bhutto announced 
another — probably the last for 
some time to come — instalment 
of land reforms. The real purpose 
was to break. the remaining 
feudal power. The taking over of 
rice husking , flour mills and 
ginning. mills ‘must also be 
. considered as aloe in the same 
political category. ay 

Thus, on the- one hand, the- 
power base of the feudals has 
been weakened and, òn the other, 
they have been awarded PPP 
tickets to ‘fight for National 
Assembly seats. This allotment 


' of seats has, shocked many ' 


Leftists of the PPP who accused , 
Mr Bhutto of’betraying them. 
But what they fail to understand 
is that these foudals have not got 
PPP tickets as victors but as 


vanquished and dethroned war- ` 


riors who have surrendered and, 
willingly or unwillingly, put 
themselves at the mercy of Mr 
Bhutto. 

Even then, one should not 
` overlook other objective realities 
which forced Mr Bhutto to award 
tickets to these feudals, many of 


\ whom were badly defeated i in the 


“last election by his party. His 
main ent was to some- 
how Sa apes for the loss of 

popularity of his party. Every - 
‘party in power becomes un- 
popular but the PPP has: lost 
popularity much-more speedily 
than expected. This, largely 
because its MPAs and MNAs did 
not behave with their constituents 


/- 


„in the proper manner. There have ` 


‘been widespread complaints of 
corruption and goon ‘ 

- Mr Bhutto might have asily 
calculated that bringing forward 
the old wealthy families might be 
a good idea. Mian Seinen, 
Sardar Ahmad Ali, -` Sajjad 
Qureshi, -Abdullah - " Rokari, 
Hamid Raza Gilani, the Noons 
and Qureshis of Sargodha, | etc. — 


. they’ are not corrupt in the 


ordinary sense, they are not 
goondas and, ‘politically docile, 
they will be as loyal to the regime 
as they were to Ayub and their 
fathers and forefathers were to 
the government of the day. It is 


sheer pragmatism that has dictat- l 


ed Mr Bnutto’s choice. l 


- One 


` be challen; 


Opposition has not ` 
EF differently. It too has 
chosen tither feudals of the same . 
or a rival faction or obscurantists 
of the worst type. The Opposition 
appears to be relying mainly on 
the frustration created among the 
people by the curtailment of the 
political process. For almost four. 
or five years, there has been a 
stifling political atmosphere in - 
the country with no public 
meetings, demonstrations or free 
reporting in the Press: 

The people also have bitter 
memories of the PPP’s behaviour 
during the bye-elections.. Mr 
_ Bhutto’s strategy would be to 
make the Opposition fight, qn 
socio-economic issues when he 
thinks He can completely outwit 


- them. 


But the Opposition has cer- 
tainly 
the PPP. This is its decision to 
merge in a national alliance to 
the extent of putting up single 
candidates from -each constit- 
uency, and have one flag and 
manifesto. 

It came as a shock for Mr 
Bhutto bećause he had planned 


his strategy: on the assumption ' 


that Opposition parties by and 
large would not unite and, if at 
‘ all they united, there would be- 
only -small ‘adjustments for 
different seats. The possibility of 
a single party and single candid- 


„ate did not figure in the infor- 


mation fed to him by the vast 
network of Intelligence. Even the 


so-called political columnists of. 


the Government Press could not 
forecast this probability. This, 
incidentally, shows what happens 
when political rulers get isolated 
from the political process and’ 


g one big surprise on. 


` 
y 


4 
x 


1 


~4 


4 


the normal means of picking up ` ` 


political trends ‘such as untutored 
columns. 

In t connection, PENTR 
factor: must also -be taken into 
consideration. The PNA has 
succeeded in creating the feeling - 
that the ruling can at least 


announcement of the election 
schedule, the ruling Party was 
almost unchallenged. 


(To be Oiid : 
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How Green is Our Valley 


WEST BENGAL'S | 
GREEN REVOLUTION 


i 


_It all looks too good to be true but facts do oo Si 
themselves ... and hére they are. ` . 


. In 1947, West. Bengal's farmers ‘grew 35.61 akhi: tonnes 
' of rice (qus, amdn and boro) on a total area of 39.09 lakh. 
hectares. By [974-75, the area under rice rose to 54.20. lakh 
. hectares and production increased to 65.43 lakh tonnes. The. . 
. rice production target for 1975-76 was°73.50 lakh tonnes and 
l actual achievement is about:70 lakh ‘tonnes. - 


‘A vital breakthrough was also made in wheat produc- . 
tion with the introduction of high-yielding varieties. In 
1965-66, the total area under wheat. was only 0.41 lakh 
hectares and the yield only 34.0 thousand tonnes. By 1974-75 . 

. the figures shot up to 4,22 lakh hectares and 8.37 lakh ` 
‘tonnes, respectively. In 1975-76, the figure is 5.66 lakh 
hectares with production around 12 lakh tonnes, which is a 
record. 

Farmers of West Pangal are P using more and more 
fertilisers. Consumption of nitrogen has increased six times 
between 1961-62 and 1974-75. ‘During the same period, 
consumption of phosphate has gone up by about (ou times 
and of potash ie a about six times. 


se 


thuaa by: 
The Directorate of Agriculture, Government of West ‘Bongat s 
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T= possibility of the Congress losing ~ 


the majority has. ushered ina phase ~ 


_ of far-reaching consequences. for Indian 


polity. ` - 
. The age-old habit of the Congress leaders 


of taunting the Opposition of being. so 


small in strength that it can hardly hope . 
to displace. them from power, is today . 
proving a definite liability for them. For, 
it is not easy for a leadership with a long 

Il in office to adjust-itself-to the con- 


_ tingency of being divested of power. The ` 


Congress leaders have come and gone, 
but the corpus that is Congress has not 
had to face the danger of being dethroned 


for thirty long years. The privileges, the a 
. perquisites and the patrondge that go 


with’ office have so long become i insepar- 


"able from the body-politic that is -the 


Congress of today. 

The setback suffered by the Congress i in 
the 1967 General Election affected only 
the fringe of the power-structure. The 
State Assemblies, however important they 
may be in their local sphere; ee not deter- 
mine who should fule this vast country ` 
of over sixty crores of people. ‘Today, the 
very idea of the Congress becoming | 
decimated into a ‘none in the Tok 
Sabha ‘has important consequential im- 

lication: Will the Congress leadership 
ete ‘the wisdom - of reconciling itself to 
be ‘divested of power? It is not unusual 
for a party so long glued to power to have 
been guilty of acts of omission and com- 
mission which may bring it into utter dis- 


MAINSTREAM 


disgrace once’ these come to light after it 
had, vacated the gadi, the more so for the 


- Establishment which has. run this Emer- 


X 


N 


core 
a 


gency as it has done.. 


« 


Congress President Borooah, presum- 
has, for once, lapsed’ into a sense of 
realism: “If we get a majority we will 
form the government. If not, we will sit as 


President’s loyal Opposition.” Far cry 
De". 


indeed-from his long-remembered irrespo: 
sible’ cutburst twenty, months ago: “Indira 
is Incia, India is Indira’. Of course, 
Borooah will not notice the contradiction 
which Bourbon-like he has repeated 
recently. a? 

- Thece is, however, plenty of evidence 


to warrant the-misgiving that the Congress- - 
Ang as it.does ‘after the taste of author- 
` itarlanism that the Emergency provided 
for practically all sections of the 


leadership has yet to acquire the temper 
and the style that can ensure its smooth 
transh-pment from office to Opposition. 
Two days before’ Borooah’s promise to 


-adhere to the norms of the parliamentary - 


system, Indira Gandhi herself warned at 
an election rally in West Bengal: “The 
Prime Minister represents the entire coun- 
try ard any attack on him or her is an 
attack on the entire people.” This piece 
of letct-c’est-moi style of hectoring coming 
from a person who has not only been a 
Prime Minister for over eleven years but, 
has been in the forefront of the Congress. 
leadership for over twenty years, should 
not be taken ag a display of ill-temper but 
as an: index of the -agonising ` turmoil 
through which the entire Congress leader- 


_ ship including the Prime Minister must be 


. passing at the oy of being bereft 
e 


t 


of power by very electoral process 
through which it had come to them. 

In politics, as in: war, the calculations 
‘sometimes go wrong for even the most 
astute statesman or for the most brilliant 
.commander, Otherwise Churchill would 
not ‘have lost the poll immediately after 
victory, nor Napoleon undertaken: the do- 


' omed invasion of Russia. When Indira 
© Gandhi had décided on a snap Lok Sabha 


| 


election, she could not possibly have bar- 
gained for .all the torments that. hav 
come in its wake. x 
-> Tt is not unusual in a countrywide elec- 
‘tion ‘campaign for the contending parties 


to be engaged in ‘slanging polemics, about —- |. 
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‘ably sensing the prevailing ‘public mood, . 


Democracy versus Dictatorship, as the 

Opposition would put it, or Democracy 
versus Disruption, asthe Prime Minister 
would putit. In normal times, this can 
be taken as.all part of the electoral game. 

(In fact, she has gone ‘one better by say- | 
ing that the “hotchpotch” Opposition 
will stain India’s image — as if her Emer- 
gency has put the shine on our democ- 


Tacy.) - Equally, expected of the ruling’ 


party is that it should make last-minute. 
concessions such as additional DAs, house-,, - 
rent allowance, reduction in land. reven- 


“ues, and other types of lollipops as election-: 
. eve ‘allurements. 
-gestures for the VIP Visiting the meek and 


Such kissing-the-baby/ 


the poor-are normal electoral gimmicks. 
But this is no ordinary election, com- 


the public, 
arring, of course, the handful who have 
been its acknowledged beneficiaries. The 
experience of the press-button switch-over 
from political norms to the Emergency 
Khaki that Indira Gandhi could effect 
overnight on June 26, 1975, has been at 
the root of the persistent questioning 
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Thought for the Week 


Speak, for your two lips are free; 

' Speak, your tongue is still your own; 
This straight body still is yours — ’ 
Speak, your life is still your own.. 


See how in the blacksmith’s forge. 
Flames leap high and steel glows red, 
Padlocks opening wide their jaws, 
Every chain’s embrace outspread! 
Time enough is this brief hour 
Until body and tongue lie dead; 
Speak, for truth is living yet — 
Speak,-whatever must bo said! 
‘Faiz Ahmed Falz 
(Translation from Urdu by Victor Kiernan) 





today if she would not or could not’ lapse 
- back into the big-stick style of the Emer- 
cy — and this time with a vengeance 
— when she finds that the poll prospects 
were to go against her continuing in 
office by the norms of parliamentary 
_ democracy. 
‘ ‘When Indira Gandhi ‘and her subedar 
leaders-talk of disruption setting in once 


the Opposition got the majority in Lok 


Sabha, it is natural for them to cash in 
‘on the ungainly fate of the SVD Minis- 
` tries that mushroomed after the breach 


. in the Congress ‘hegemony in the State. 


Assemblies. What they however miss — 
. and which the shrewd common sense of 
the average electorate would not miss — 
is that the assumption of absolute powers 
that came’to the Congress Raj under the 
Emergency has not turned out to be a 
guarantee against disruption or dissension. 
Nobody can honestly claim, not even 
Narayan Dutt Tiwari, that the adminis- 
tration in Uttar desh, for instance, 
was in worst plight under any 


coalition than . it is today under him. The ` 


toppling of the Satpathy Ministry in 
Orissa by a blatantly trumped-up cam- 
. paign. from New Delhi can hardly be 
called an inspiring example of im 
concern for stability on the part of those 
who have really come to wield power 
under the protective shield of Emergency. 
If the same game of disruption was check-. 


6 


‘And it is odd for a ruling party to talk 


‘ for the Prime Minister to hear. one. 


_ the open-the 


‘and when the poll. verdict woud 


. Minister need 


_ thinly attended: what is needed 
. to recoup her standing — so rey batter- 


_ to A ade aed democracy itself. 


‘February 23 


mated in West Bengal, it was not cer- 
tainly due to the wisdom of the Centre. 


about stability when not only some of 
its leading lights revolt but is itself unable 
to enforce discipline when its own cadres - 
stand against officially nominated can- 
didates, 

However much it may be distasteful — 


would not be fair to- her if one were to 
overlook the havoc played in both adminis- 
trafion and political fields by the hand- 
ful, of operators responsible to none but | 
claiming to have her. protection, if not 
blessings. If today the slight relaxation 
of the Emergency has brought out ‘into 
isdeeds under it, the Prime 
Minister can rest assured that hun s 
of more skeletons would come tunbling 
out-of the Establishment cupboards if ® 





o 
against the Congress. It would then be 
not only a question of choosing a govern- 
ment commanding majority in Lok Sabha 
but of bringing the culprits of the Emer- 
gency to book. . 

‘Anger is not assuaged by threats, and ⁄ 
no amount of Emérgency dispensation 
can build an edifice of stability comman- ‘ 
ding the goodwill of the people who are 
jealous of their right to vote. The Prime 
ini not be disappointed nor 
derailed if her Rae Bareli, meetin h 
or her ` 


ed by the Emergency — before her own 
people, is to ponder over the whys and 
ows of the decline in mass confidence in 
her in course of the last five yeers, A 
sober appraisal in this direction would 
surely enable her to‘accept defeat, f need 
be, at the poll, as every good vozary. of 
parhamentery system has to’ be prepared 
or. 

While others have to play their respec- 
tive roles, the coming weeks will be Indira ` 
Gandhi’s testing time about her loyalty ~ 


am Hawa needs a cool head. 


N.C. 
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‘Congress for Democracy and the 
two n Parties. 


* eo 


‘Foreign © 
Policy k E 
“in Co | Fat my thas he pan i 
Election ‘chi: Content ih Ind 
Manifestes 


Tai is common E 
ist stand dgainst all forms of 
colonialism. The Congress Mani- 


` racialism. Consistent with India’s 
heritage and the values of her 
freedom struggle, it re-affirms its 
support for the struggle of the 
oppressed people in Africa and 
elsewhere. against colonialism 
and racialism”. It also wants.‘‘the 
implementation of “the UN 
Declaration on the Indian Ocean 


ANALYST o 0 asa Zone of Peace”. 
A : will oppose all forms ‘of colonial- 
RS neo-colonialism . and 


The Congress ‘for Democracy 
declares: “In keeping with the 
“mandate of our movement for 


independence; we shall actively `` 


f f - consolidate our solidarity with all 
those struggling to be free from 
colonial and racial’ domination.” 

, It also stands ‘for ‘“‘integrated 
_ national development ‘based ~ on 

l nent self-reliance”. 
Pa p Mg . CPI “Manifesto - puts 
S } - forward the programme which 
pioi lays down: ‘‘Defend and streng- 
then India’s anti-imperialist 
; ; against foreign bases, particularly 
e , Diego Garcia.” It also demands: 
policy, a8 a major 


“Resist pressures of the World 
Forson 
issue, does not normally 


Bank and neocolonial ' offensive 
of imperialists; prevent ‘penetration 

figure in any General Election in 

: India, because the policy of non- 


~y 
se 


of multinational companies.” 
The CPI-M in its- Manifesto 


alignment and support and. demands ‘‘a istent policy I 
- solidarity with the anti-imperi anti imperialist  straggl of 

alist movement have akaya een opposing all dea of ae 

part of che accepted national ialsm and of freeing the economy 

consetisus, barring the avowedly from its reliance on the ae 

pro-American fringe whose classic world”. - 

` spokesman in Parliament was e 


This time the key issue in the 


Lok Sabha election — whether On. the question of E N ' 
ment, tho Congress promises - 
to continue with the policy- 


the Govercment likes it or not 
—— is the Emergency and the 
` misulo it has engendered. 
However, it is worth examining 
the foreign policy akon ened and 
formulations on the su bject by 
the major aational parties cae 
Congress, the Janata Party,! the 


‘which has kept India out of 
military blocs, ` preserved her 
independence and ` integrity ‘and 
has -allowed her to, judge inter- 
national issues on their merits”. 
The Janata Party declares that 

à ¢ 
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festo says ‘that the party ‘is | 


‘nonalignment ' 
s imperialist cohesiveness”. 


The Janata Party says that “it 


positions, organise world-opinion- 


parts of the world”. 


“St is committed ` to -gennins* 


nonalignment free from attach- 


_ ment to any power'bloc’s, : 


The Congress for Democracy, 


` gays that India “‘should st 
-fastly adhere to the true 


irit of; 7 


independence which underlined’ 


| the tradition of ‘our freedom’ 


le”, 
The CPI wants to “strengthen 
and its- anti-~ 


_CPI-M, while acknow- 
ledging that ‘‘the Government of’ 
India -befriends the nonaligned: 
nations”, warns that ‘‘the trend: 
of'the, Indian economy is towards 
greater dependence on the 
capitalist market, on aid and’ 
loans from imperialist countries”. 


o 
Rione policy - towards 


eee countries, thè 
“It oi the 


$: 


. The Janata Party “‘will strivo is 
resolvo such outstanding i issues as 


‘remain with some of its neighb- 


ours and will consciously promote: 


a good-neighbour A i 


The Congress for Dem 
is moro éxplicit~ “We aball, 
strive our utmost for building . 
bridges of friendship with our' 
closer neighbours, particularly * 
with our brothers in Pakistan and’ 
Bangladesh. ” 

While -the CPI has supported 
good-neighbourly policy, there. is , 
no specific mention on this point , 
in its Manifesto.’ 

The CPI-M Manifesto says that : 


` the party. “‘stands for friendly - 


relations with all our neighbours 


-and peoples and countries”, and ` 


also “‘for speedy - development of 
riy 'relations with People’s. 


© E l 
Or the issue of detente, the ` 
Congress ‘‘welcomes”’ it and 
“wants it to be extended to all” 
‘It “rejects 
the~ doctrine of spheres of influ- , 
ence and balance of power”. 

The Janata Party “‘stands for ” 
regional cooperation for thé com~' 
mon good, and for global detente . 
free of new blocs or spheres of 
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K 


w 
Noe 


and general disarmament”. 

The Congress for Democracy 
declares: “While working sincer- 
ely with all the weight at our 
command in favour of com- 
prehensive disarmament ‘on 


world scale, India shall continue - 


to maintain its mdependence in 
respect of peaceful uses of nuclear 
paced — a point which it alone 
all the parties specifically 
includes'in its Manifesto. - 
` While the CPI-M makes’ an 
apoun referenco to the 
vernment of India’s support 
for “tho people’s desire for world 
and di detente’’,' the CPI asks 
or “ʻa clear mandate of. reinforced 
support” for the Government’s 
foreign policy of peace. 


ow. the Congress and the 

Janata Party make special 

reference to the move for the 

establishment of a New Inter- 

national Economic’ Order. 

- The Congress wants ‘‘urgent 
i \ 


EA 


measures” to set up’ such an 
order “based on justice and 


equality”. . 
The Janata Party ‘‘will work 
with other Third World nations 


-to establish a new pers inter- 
otder”. . i 


national economic 


i Ox the question of. relations 


with the Socialist countries, 
jhe Janata Party, understandably 
“because of its composition, has 
been unable to make any specific 
mention but: only says that “‘it 
stands for friendship for all”. 

On fhe other hand, the 
Congress for Democracy is un- 
equivocal on-this point:, ‘Our 
tried and trusted friends shall‘ 
remain secure in our friendship. 
Our growing friendship with the 
Socialist countries will be streng- 
thened further”. 

The CPI Manifesto lays down: 
“Expand and deepen India’s. 
friendship and political and 
economic relations with the Soviet 
Union and Socialist countries:”” 
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. friends 
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The CPI-M Manifesto says that 
the party “‘stands for deeper and 
closer relations, economic and 

ia with the SECA 5 

fs) » Raat 


ae Congres Pn 


Sieou Saleni. Thete’ is- no ` 


+ 


mention whatsoever in it about ~ 


the existence of-the Socialist 
-World — a point which it shares 
in common with the Janeta Party. 
Even in its catalogue of activities 
since the last Lok Sabhe election” 
in March 1971, the Indo-Soviet 
— not to speak of the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty of ‚August, 
1971 — finds no mention, while 
in Breie to the launching of 
Moscow s coopera- 


om i is 

is fagotten, gets arnoyed if 
ce talks of 
policy-postures 


is, ae >~ 


curious to ee know if this point of. 


omission of many-sided cooper- 
ation with the Socialist world is a 
case of political amnesia; or, of 
extra-care not to annoy the newly 


installed at tho White Eouse. 


e 
rod 
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Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed: A. Newsman Remembers 


A 
Peep SAHEB will long 


be remembered by those 
journalists. who knew him per- 


7 aea bea a politician who could 


not provoked. under an 
print at As a newsman, 

came in frequent and, close con- 
tact with him, thére were occa- 


sions when I tried.to ‘‘needle’’. 


him but he’would keep on smil- 


_ ing and his replies would be so 


gentle and so disarming that 
later I would feel bad about it 


myself. 

Gentis he was and polite and 
soft-spoxen. But where principles 
were concerned, the granite in 
him came out. Years ago, when 
Muslim League was having its 
heydey in Awam and the League 
leaders were dreaming of Assam 
becoming a of the Eastern 
Pakistan, F 
the only leader from among the 
Muslims who stood as a rock 
against communalism. -During 
the 1946 election, he faced the 


attack of the Muslim League. 


hooligans in Barpeta with a 
courage that has now become 
part of Assam’s political a 
He forght for principles; he did 
et fight individuals. When some 
his proteges later became 
impor apolitical personalities 
triec to denigrate him con 
sistently to, as they tonah 
buttress their own positions, he 


was distressed but showed nota ` 


trace of bitterness against them. 
Iam a wtness to some of these 
sordid tnings and E vividly 
remembe: the calmness with 
which ke suffered. He could 
easily unmake the fortune of his 
detractors but vindictiveness was 
contrary 7o his grain. 

A democrat he*was, not only 
in words but in deeds. He would 


Ei always try to understand the 





| This contributipn reached 
us very late for piblicationin 
the last issue of Mainstream 
following the sat demise of 
President Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed. . 
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ddin Saheb was ` 


` Babuji himself. 
. oh his bed. When I told him 


KRANTI SEN ' 


reek and Erei 
view and . never oi 
him or scowl him De Siia. 
Soan his colleagues, oven. 
junior colleagues, with respect 
and honour. He was always a 
primus inter pares with his col- 
Bi a eer more than that. 

wit and humour in 
abundance.’ In the midst of an 
acrimoniots argument or when 
tempers were getting frayed, he 
would say something witty, then 


. all would burst out laughing and 
-the tension would be gone. 


During the 1969 Congress split, 
when some Right-wing cs 
were indulging in. his character 
assassination, he remained, un 
ruffed and answered their base- 
less charges with great wit. A 
“political party had then accused 
him of marrying a 23-year-old 
girl. I still remember him address- 
ing a Con workers’ meeting 
at the office at Gauhati 
where he referred to that char 

and said, with an impish a 
‘Yes, that is true. I did marry 


a 23-year-old girl. But what they , 


eke asa aaa 23 
years ago.’ 

After the Bangalore session, 
he came to Gauhati and address- 
ed a meeting of the APCC. 
Those were different days, there 
was nothing secretive about the 
ruling ’s deliberations; re- 

rters could straightaway walk 
into the meeting. hall and sit 
and take notes and report. 


„Fakhruddin Saheb was giving an 


incident-by-incident account .of 
what had happened at Bangalore. 
When the Syndicate bosses decid- 
ed to set up Sri Sanjeeva Reddy 
as the Congress candidate for 
the Presidency, they spread the’ 
canard that Babu Jagjivan Ram 
was unwilling to stand and that 
he (Babuji) had himself indicated 
his preference for Sri Reddy. 
After hearing this, Fakhruddin 
Saheb came to ascertain . from 
“He was lying 


what the party bosses had said 
(about his unwillingness to con- 
test), Babuji sat bolt . upright 


and said...” The remark 


` cannot be quoted but all present 


at the meeting burst out laughing, 


when Fakhruddin Saheb repeated _- 


the words Babuji had utte 
For the fact that the Syndicate. 
failed to bring about a split in 
the Assam Congress, the credit 
must go primarily to Fakhruddin 
Saheb and then to Sri Chaliha. , 
He was a keen sportsman and 
when he came to occupy the 
highest office in the land, his 
interest in ‘sports was as strong - 
as ever. As everyone knows, 
he was playing. golf forty-eight 


‘hours before death took him 


away. He took special care 
to see that sports developed in 
his home State — Assam — and 
young boys of Assam were prop- 
erly trained and coached to 
become‘ good sportsmen. His 


` last act for sportlovers of Assam 


| 


was perhaps his intervention 
which made jt possible for the 
exhibition match between the: 
Eastern Zone and the» MCC to 
ee held at Gauhati in January 

s year. 

The Cricket kaodati of 
Assam wanted Gauhati to.be 
made the venue. Initial] this 
was agreed to by the 
Control Board. Subsequent] 
an objeetion—and a to y 
groundless one — was raised that 
Gauhati did not have adequate 
hotel accommodation for the 

. The ` whole 
ut to be ditched 
and the venue shifted to Ranchi. 
At this stage, the Cricket Associa- 
tion of Assam met Fakhruddin 
Saheb and requested him to 
intercede on their behalf. He ` 
did, the objections were over« 
ruled and the match was played 
at Gauhati. 

There are very few in our 
national life who could blend 
wisdom and gentleness in a. 
personality that was throughout 
active in the hurly-burly of polit- 
ics. Culture is becoming a rare 
commodity in the bazaar of 
Indian politics today.” Those 
who had the opportunity of know- 
ing him would miss him dearly. 
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lg was a night ‘of biting cid, 
the thick of winter — December 

, 1975 — when -I was arrested 
> be detained under MISA ona 
foisted charge of belonging to a 
Leftist organisation. . 

I was not at all perturbed over 
my detention, but two things 
caused me intense discomfort. 
One was the, memory of my 
youngest sister ‘who had suffered 
one of the worst attacks of 


. asthmatic bronchitis during the 
, year and who was yet’ to recover; 


. 


and that there was no other mals 

member, to look after the house. 
The other was that ‘of the nasty 

treatment meted out to me by 


. the corps of detectives who 
_' interrogated me the next day of- 
` my arrest. If it were to be the 


usual class gendarme that causes 
offence on a person, Of revolu- 
tionary conviction, I would not 


perhaps have been . But 
‘the derisive remarks that’ sprout 


from the upper-caste prejudices 


against a man of Idwer origin , 
> who had conscientiously si ed, 


with the cause of the untouch- 
ables, had left a deep scar on my 


`. mind. Its, ‘memory ‘weighed 


heavily on ‘me causing painful 
convulsions and burning anger 
until could overcome it with the 
awareness of the upper-class and 
upper-caste realities’ that- reign 
seprai in our soçiety. ` i 

was‘ thrown into a prison 
wherein: could - be found all 
strangers, both non-political 
individugls and also of the 


ideological leanings diametrically , 


Opposed to mine. I v ae 
to seo a man of my’ thinking 
the prison; but alas, I fonnd 


none. | 
` I was told that two persons of 
nearer identity were in the other 


` part of the'prison under DIR. I 


was longing at least to get-a 
chance of greeting them. But it 
was of nd‘avail, as the éntire | 
MISA and COFEPOSA ‘bloc was 
kept shut out from the ‘DIR 
prisoners, for more than three 
months. The MISA ‘detenus ‘used 
to make peepholes: through the 
asbestos aie that had been put 
‘up separating the detenus from 
other - prisoners, particularl 
those -under DIR. All that Í 
could de was to be content with 
waving hands whenever they. 
visited the library situated on the, 


2 


first floor of the watch-tower. 

Of all things, my experiences- 
with the RSS and Jana Sangh . 
were worth a case study Before ' 


_ that, I never had the oprortunity . 


of observing closely their fascist 


- organisation, ideology, their 


ways and means, style of-fanc- 
tioning, ' internal contradictions, 


Y 


A 


their patrons and sympathisers ~ 


in' the, bureaucracy and other 


such aspects. All thesé could be 


‘learnt only when I was piaced by 
sheer accident, right inside their 
virtual camp, for they being in, 
the majority. ` 

Behind all their overtlz friendly 
postures towards the -amaat-e- 
Islami and other Muslin detenus, 
I could always hear and see their. 
usual ‘ridicule and distrust of oe 
Muslims. 

That was in the beginning. : It 
‘was my privilege to w-tneas the. 
hypocrisy and falsity of the- 
pseudo-religious political organ, 
isations. a ee 
celebrated their Id (Bakr-Id), at 
a meeting called for after dinner, 
a certain youth leader cf Muslim 
faith had come out with his usual 
“demagogy. He said it outright: 
“All those who believs in one 
. God — whether Hindu or Mus 


- lim — are one; and they have's ` 


common enemy ‘to figtt out, the 
atheists and’ the - Communists.” 
He added that the Jana Sangh 
was not at all a communal 
organisation! 


While the mutual backbitings ~ 


“survived at a low tore, they had 


one thing in commor to ia 
upon, It was- ‘that, glib 

-running all through their veins 
‘that Indira Gandhi is going Com- 


~ munist! Their daily-sessions called ` 


baithaks had the same chorus in ` 


repetitions as do the RSS , 


morning prayers,- chantings from 
scriptures, 


the so-called 
‘patriotic songs” that hide 
‘beneath their ‘skin’ the neo- ` 
Brahminical revivalist aspire- 
tions, the regular parades ‘and 


occasional march~ 


~pasts. . 

‘One could casily see ‘through 
the RSS leadership’s worry over 
‘ther gos cadres being exposed 
_ to “non-conformist” idpas- 
` voiced mainly through some’ of 
the Socialist Party friends. This - 
_ compelled them to call for 


| (Continued on page 31) ` 
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excesses ' perpetrated eee 
the = osittion of Emergen 
ebruary 3, she a that 
in as instances the excesses 
had been committed (by the’ 
bureaucracy) with an aim to make 
people “tum ,against us”, but 
thee she had. initiated the re- 
quired action in cases of abuse 
of power which had been brought 
to her attention. At the Ramlila 
grounds, where she spoke more 
aggressively on the whole, she 
was still defensive on Emergency 
and its excesses, though she did 
not go’ as far as some of her 
previously devalued but revalued 
advisers reportedly had sugges- 
ted, namely, promise that 
the bull-dozed Turkman Gate 
area would not be turned into a 
shopping area. 

"At the public rally, ‘Smt. 
Gandhi claimed “tremendous 
progress” in the country during 
the Emergency, in the economic 
field. She said, she had never 
hesitated to admit wherever there 


`. had been a mistake. On the issue 


“The main.pillar of Government ' 


is to be well informed in the news of . 
‘the Kingdom. Negligence for a 
. sing moment becomes the cause 
of aisgrace for long years.’ 

from Aurangzeb’s last will, 
given in <Ahkam-i-Alamgiri, 
ascribed to Hamiduddin Khan 
Bahedur (quoted in Sircar’s Short 
Histery of Aurangzeb; p 390). 


{oie ermal of tho shock- 
waves that hit the ruling party 
because of Jagjivan Ram’s resig- 
naticn, and twice .within that 
week, Smt Indira Gandhi spoke 
about the ‘‘excesses’’ of the 
Emergency. At the rally at her 
hous on February 3 and ‘at the 
\publ.c meeting at Delhi’s Ramlila 


- maican on February 5, Smt 


Gandhi spoke about bureaucratic 
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of family planning, she went on, 
there were “some complaints” of 
pressure being put on people. 
“We have said we will take 
‘action wherever something has 
gone wrong and we have taken 
action, as well in some cases,’ 


- she said. (Statesman, Fobruary 6, 


1977) 

In the nineteen months since 
June 1975, and particularly after 
the Turkman Gate incidents of 
1976, Smt Gandhi previously too 
had made references now and 
then tó excesses: But the remarks 


after February 2 this year, cited 


above, were perhaps the more: 
‘defensive ones. They imply, of- 


course, that the -Emergency has 
to be continued (and will be 
continued in future too) but that 
the ‘‘excesses” were e tions 
that could be and would be 
remedied when brought to her 
attention. She also asked the 

ple ‘to speak up boldly” to 
bring the excesses to her 
_ attention. 


Some .of the assumptions 


behind Smt Gandhi's [oe f 


would no doubt be challenged. I 

myself could cite a couple of 
instances where ‘‘excesses” were’ 
brought to her personal notice 
but remained unrectified. But that 


is not of importance. | 


- Delhis 


However, the issues posed by 
Smt Gandhi are much widet and 
deserve to be exantined dispas- 
sionately. India is a vast country, 
with a polyglot culture, and 
inhabited by people of several 
religions and sub-nationalities. 
The state in India is now all 


‘ pervading; its decisions and non- 


decisions affect - the. citizen and 
his life. 

The Prime Minister. sits’ in 
Delhi, and the average citizen 
who is affected by the ‘‘excessea”’ 
of the bureaucracy, or in the 
carrying out of policies, even if 
it is assumed there is nothin 
wrong with the licy itself, 
cannot be exp to come to 
Delhi, get the Prime Minister’s 
ear and obtain redress. Even if 
in a case that comes to her notice 


„and, thus, redress can be expec- 


ted, a system that requires such 
à procedure for removal ;of a 
citizen’s grievance, is an archaic’ 
and not a modern state, and 


_will be consigned quickly to the 


scrap beap of history. 

Though the dispensation of 
justice personally by Kings and 
Emperors (including right up to 
the Mughal period) is eulogised, 
guch a centralisation of authority ` 
was itself responsible in each case 
for the break up of the empire. 
Aurangzeb was the last Emperor 
of India or, the Government in 
to hold away and "rule 
over as large a part of India 
aaen) as the Government of 
ndia today. After his successful 
Deccan campaign, he appeared to 
be at the pmnacle, but rt was the 
béginning of the end, despite his 
single-minded devotion to the 
administration of the state. 
` As Sircar notes: ‘“This excessive 
interference of the head of the 
state -kept his viceroys ‘and 
commanders and even ‘the men 
on the spot’ in far off districts in 
perpetual tutelage; their sense of 
responsibility was _ destroyed, 
initiative and rapid adaptability 
to a changing environment could 
not be developed in them, and 
they tended to sink into lifeless 
puppets. moved to action by the 
‘master pulling their strings from 
the capital.. No surer, means than 
this could have been devised for 


- causing administrative degener- 


ation in an extensive and div- 
ersifiod empire like India. 


u 


é , 


_“‘High-spirited, talented, and 
energetic. ae found them- 
' selyes checked iscouraged and 


driven to sullen inactivity. With 


the death of the older nobility; 
outspoken responsible’ advisers 
disappeared from his council, and 
urangzeb, in his latter years, 
' like Napoleon I after the climax 
of Tilsit, could bear no contradic- 
_tion, could hear no‘ unpalat- 
able truth, but surrounded 
himself . with smooth- -tongued 
sycophants and. pompous’ echoes 
ef his own voice, His ministers 
‘became no better than clerks 
passively registering his edicts.” 
' Aurangzeb’s ‘authority collap- 
sed before his very eyes. oe 
authority had been centrali 
him, information about the 
“adverse reactions to his wrong 
policies, discontent among the 
many religious and other sub- 
nationalities, and unpalatable 


advice to change his policies- 


would not reach ‘him. 

It was the realisation of this that 
impelled Aurangzeb, in giving 
twelve pieces of advice to his 
successor (a twelve-poimt prog- 
ramme if you like), to emphasise 


the importance for a-government, 


, to be well informed in 
` of the kingdom. 

- This, of course, is the iadi 
“tional advice in all ancient polit- 
‘ical treatises to kings and rulers. 
Kautilya’s Arthashastra contains 


he news 


innumerable bits of advice on - 


-this “matter, including..how to 
. organise an information system 
for oneself and disinformation 
for the opponent. 


During Aurangzeb’s time, thé- 


machinery for the Emperor to 


keep himself well-informed had ` 
_ been well-organised. 


In those 
days, of course, the king was 
the’ state; and the emphasis 
was all on a one-way 
` information. A modern: state is 
‘of a different. genre and needs 
or its sustenance a constant up- 
and-down flow of information, 
action, and reaction. But more 


; of that later. 


During Aurangzeb’s ' time, 

. the Central Government kept it- 
self informed -of occurrences in 
all parts of the country by means 
of an elaborate network of spies. 
and news reporters, both p lic 
_ and secret. These agents formed 
fou classes:  wagal-navis, sawanih- 


BOO 


„ity and sloth”. 
- not be. 


c of, 


y ‘ 


nigér, ‘Khufia-navis (secret letter- 
writer) and.  harkarah (spy ‘and 


courier). 


: They had to send “reports at 
regular intervals: Every public 
office, hdd an open reporter or 
diarist attached to it. 


through’ ‘the Postmaster-general 


` (Darogah-i-dakchauki). 
Historians note’ that Aurdng- ; 


zeb was “free from vice, ‘stupid- 
His intelleçtual 
keenness was proverbial; he could 
d in his industry 
and attention to public: ‘affairs, 
and his patience .and persever- 
ance were as remarkable as his 


‘love of discipline and order. In 
_ spite of all these characteristics, 


espite his elaborate arrange- 
ments to keep himself informed, 
he failed. Why? .. 

He failed because the adthiniée 
trative machinery got hold of 
his st 
that the truth was concealed, and 


. only palatable untruths> reached 


the Emperor. 

A modern state, of course; “has 
to have-an information system 
that does other things than “keep 


. the king informed”. It « has A 


make known to the individual 
citizen, officials of the adminis- 


` trative machinery, and others, 


all kinds ‘of information without 


‘which an industrial nation’s ` 
_ business cannot tick. ` To: be suc- 


cessful, citizens, and even mem- 


. bers. of the administrative mach- 


inery, have to take on their own 
initiative any number of mean- 

decisions in everyday 
life. For this’ a constant flow of 


_ information from top to bottom 


is required. 


Also, there is need for a rev- ` 


erse flow. of information, infor- 
mation about the reaction and 


effects of any policies so that, in ~ 
ght of experience. or, un- ` 


the li 
looked for effects, the ‘policies 
themselves might be changed, 

The entire action-reaction 


ess of information has to keep 


travelling up and down constant- . 
ly. The information system has 


also to perform other functions 


— social functions. 


Again, one of the cardinal 
principles taught in any modern 
management course is the im 
tance of a machinery by w ich 
management decisions , can be 


All the. 
reports reached the Emperor - 


reporters? and made sure. 


_ resolution of disputes 
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communicated dearly to those 


who ‘have to it out, and 
getting ' back quickly not only 
the reactions to such decisions but 
also any problems that crop up 
in the implementation, arid the 


„ability to spot out ‘‘grievances” 


and remedying them before 
grievances bottle up and become: 
explosive disputes. 

This’ principle is even more 


important: in the governance of a — 


country. Government, after ‘all, 
is the management of the affairs 


' ofa country. Hence the various 
-.¢laborate checks and balences, 


and procedures for ventilation of 
grievances and provision of quick 
remedies. 

Modern states do have more 
elaborate ‘‘intelligence” methods 


of keeping the government infor- . 
‘of various developments , 


med ` 
within the country and outside. 
Domestic intelligence (and spies)’ 
is only one such channel, Legis- 


Iatures and other public bodies, - ` 


courts, and the mass media all 
perform these and other func- 


‘tions, besides some of them prov- _ 


iding remedies too. 

Excepting’ in some of the 
totalitarian’ states, governments 
do tolerate the mass media and 
even their abuses, simply because 


. they do provide, however inad- 


equately, a channel for- the flow 
of information. The press often 
serves as a counter-check to: the 
secret intelligence channels. ` , 

All or many of these channels 
got choked. up in India during 
the nineteen months of Emer- 
gency. I have reasons to believe 
that even the intelligence channels 
got choked up. 

Take the courts. Courts and the 
judicial system are’ not mer iy 
intended to provide for a petal 


tween 
two citizens in the state. They 
are also an important part of the 
grieyance procedure : whereby a 


-citizen gets relief ' against the . 


organs of the state and its mach- 


inery. 


All ‘this. has been Bear 


almost to a nullity after the 4-1 
judgement of the Supreme Court 
in the MISA cases, and with the 


propounding of a new theary of ` 


the Law. Minister 
ies to the citizen. 


sovereignty b 
to deny rem 


(Continued on page 29) 
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ye purpose of housing is not 

-Inerely to provide shelter; its 
function is to rest and rejuvenate 
_ the dweller in the intervals dur- 


ing .which he is resident therein, . 


thus adding to his well-being and 
his productive potentiality. 

is is done chiefly through 
its effect on the body’s heat- 
reguleting system. Essentially, 
the regulation of bodily heat is 
a process ne maintains a balance 
.between heat losses on the one 
hand and gains on the other. 
These processes are ttiggered off 
through conduction, evaporation 
and radiation. adequate 
dwelling - “will keep this, inner 
_ mechanism in ‘a state of comfort- 

able equilibrium. . 

Stucies indicate that the ida 
range of temperature for human 
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ranges mon 62,1°F (Ww inter) 


beings 
` to 66.1°F (Summer). This is what 


we ‘may term the comfort zone, 


' the zone that it shouldbe’ pos-. 


sible to achieve in a dwelling. >. 
’ The temperature inside a dwel- 
ling will, of course, depend on 
many. . For example, radi- 
ation, particulasly from the .sun; 
on the speed of air. movement; 
on the other climate-affecting 
factors in the vicinity. And, most 
important, on house design. A 
good design will take account of 
the climate-affecting factors pres- 
ent .and create an internal 
environment of comfort. 


on the complex of -conditions 
present. For example, at places 
where the sun’s heat is intense, a 
white-coloured’ roofing will ‘be 


ideal as that will reflect back the - 
maximum amount of the sun’s 


rays. In the case of very rainy 
climates, the roofs will be design- 
‘ed to facilitate the quick flow- 
away of water and overhangs 
will protect walls and windows 


from the water’s ferocity. 


In other types of climates, such 
as desert climes, where there is 
intense ‘heat. during the day and 
bitter cold at night, the dwellings 
should be built of materials with 
good insulation - ‘properties, so 


- that the heat beating on it in the. 


‘daytime can be intercepted and 
“stored” for ‘gradual, comfort- 
able release during the night.’ 


It will be seen from these’ 


prefatory remarks that the con- 
cept of an “ideal” dwelling has 
meaning only in relation to a 
‘given complex of objéctive fact- 
ors, in¢luding climate, materials 
available and soil conditions. 
Transplanting what is ideal in 
one environment into another 
would be absurd. 

Yet, sadly, that is what is all 
too often being done. Our cities 
— and now increasingly our vil- 
lages — are being dotted | by 
dwellings that may be ideal for 
Mayfair or York, but are plain 
stupid in Ahmedabad or Luck- 
now. 

Take, for example, the campus 
of the Indian Institute of Man- 
ea at negabad, design- 
ed by Louis - . 
holes cut into the walls,’ the 
empty spaces in the structures, 


would haye been lovely. ‘were 
there no. sun,.no rain, no dust. 
Unfortunately, Ahmedabad ;has 
all three, with the result that the ` 
hapless students living .in their, 
expensive hostels are either friz- 
zled by the heat, drenched, by the 
rain (which invades right into 
me cubbyholes) or.showered in 
ust 

Contrast this uncomfortable 
yet costly set-up with the campus 
of ‘the Centre for Development 
Studies, Trivandrum, desjgned 
by Laurie Baker. Here there are 
sloping roofs and overhangs to 
siphon off rainwater. The wind- 
ows aro smaller, not gaping 
crevices. And the mortar is our. 
very wonderful traditional - 
material, lime-surkhi. And this. 
loveliness is achieved at a cost 
many times less than that spent 
by. fae UIM. . 

‘There is no running away from 
the fact that we tage Sais 
housing problem. To take the, 
single: Fiato of Kerala as 
an A {where standards 


-are slightly higher for 
the country as a whob), Wo. 
`. find from the 1971 : 


that an. average of slightly 
over five persons each 
room, and that -fully 47 per cent 
of the households live in dwel- 
lings with two or less rooms. 

The problem, then, exists. But 
what are the “solutions” being 
trotted out by responsible archit~ 
ects and. engineers as, for ane 
ple, in the Housing Boards? The 
building of structures for .the 
“economically weaker sections” 
that ‘cost over Rs 10,000 each! 
Who, that is. “economically, 

weak”, can afford to spend that 
much on his dewelling? 

More important, at such, a 
steep price tag how many, rach 
dwellings can we, with Ht 
limited resources, construct? 
construct even -a -lakh — which 
will provide living space for only 
about half-a-million of our. mor¢- 
than-600 million population ~ 
will ‘cost Rs 10Q.crores, far moro 
than’ - what the country cap 
afford. 


o 


A ms housing . . programme 


should be so PE 
satisfy the basic housing need 
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of the largest numberof people. 
Studies show that this basic need 
com 

{a Toom for sleeping dur- 


` ing ni atts 


(b) a "smokeless kitchen; 

a a room to store goods i in 
and 

(d) a latriné. 

This set of four requirements 
< we may term the basic or core 
need and the dwelling satisfying 
these, the core dwelling. We 
assume that such a dwelling will 
be structurally sound and prot- 
ected against the local weather. 

We now come to the crucial 
question, that of the materials to 
be used. Building is characteris- > 
` .ed by an exceptionally wide range 

of materials available, ranging 

from , mud to aluminium. In 
i , we may say that the 
materials used should be (7) simple 
to use, (ii) locally available, di 
cheap, end 
labour component. 

To my mind, the material that 
can satisfy ‘these criteria exactly 
in so.far as a mass agra 

gramme is concerned, is: g 
Mua. I know that our “Sophistic- 
ated” architects and engineers 
. will Idugh at me for saying this. ` 
It is these same who can-' 
not escape from the blinkers of 
. the alien stereotypes that they 
have crammed in ‘books and 
journals all their lives. 

They forget that the challenge 
facing the architects and engine- 
ersis not to build a strong burnt- 
brick or RC wall — ay third- 

civil engineering -student can 
To that: No, the challenge is to 
build a strong rammed-earth 
wall. That is what they should 
- achieve, or try to achieve. And 
it is not so difficult. The house 
that I was born in was made of 
mud — and it -has lasted for 
nearly 400 years! 
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’ Mud is king for very good 
- reasons. One, the capital cost 
is negligible. 
for expensive Plants such as those 
duce Portland 
aman . Nature herself 
is the factory. Again, it is avail- 
able throughout the country, thus 
reducing transport costs to, insign- 
ificance: It is easy to handle and 
cheap. And it has a large ‘labour 
component”. 

We. haye used the: word 

“labour component” twice; itis 
time, fora definition! The term 
refers to the ratio of wages and 


salaries to total value added in . 
manufacture. The higher . this ' 


is, “ceteris paribus, 
will be the employment pete cre 
for a given volume of investment. 
The labour component of 
different materials varies sharply. 
It is only 20.8 per cent for cem- 
ent and 19.0 percent for steel, 
but is as high as 48 per cent for 
brick and far higher for mud. 
This means that a design stres- 
sing -brick rather than steel or 
cement will generate more work, 
and one stressing mud will gen- 


erate the most. work: important. 


— all-important — for India, 
with its vast reserves of pnder- 
utilised manpower. 

‘Not only would the financial 
costs of a mud-based dwelling’ be 


_-about ‘a tenth of a cement-and- 


steel-based one, but tho resource 
costs also would be far lower. 
By “‘resource costs’ are meant 
‘the cost to the nation as a whole of 
using a given material in prefer- 
ence to another. By mane ee steel 
and cement extensively in 
building (where their use is 
avoidable), we are depriving 
other sectors of the economy of the 
ut that Would have accrued 
had the steel and cement 
been used there (and where their 
use is practically unavoidable). 
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Thus, more RC-slabbed 

coming up in Greater Kailash or 
Navrangpura mean fewer mach- 
ine-tools and bridges. These. 
machine-tools and bridges could 


have been made had the houses ‘’ 


been made of load-bearing brick. 

It would seem that these are 
obvious. Alas, these points are 
missed by most of our top 


desi 

The latest shocking proof of an 
unrealistic attitude on the part 
of senior designers that I have 
come across ‘is the Kerala Kala- 
mandalam complex, at Chertuth- 
This is dedicated 


to poet Vallathol, the great pat- 


: ron of the arts in the State. 


' Entering this “cultural heart” 
of Kerala, I was received by a 
row of squat yellow dwellings 
that reminded me not of art but 
ofa police barrack. The main 

tive building, with ita its 
dozen types of plaster, looked 
hideous. The campus was bare 
and. untended, most unlike the 
surrounding loveliness. 

But the’ worst sight was an 


ugly steel 


lakhs. ” For a tenth of the cost, 


and using only local materials, a : ‘ 


far lovelier structure could have 


been put up, if only a bit of im-. ` 


agmation had been used. 


.. When, one is’ tempted to ask, ' 
Will our key architects and eng- 


ineers realise that they ere-in 


. India, that our problems are 


Indian problems, needing- Jadian 


solutions? The realities of the . 
. situation — and the design imp- 


eratives such realities Eirg 


, — are something that 


versely seem to elude the e bulk of 
our builders. - 
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skeleton throsting 
up, with girders as massive as - 
those fommd on the Howrah | 
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_ K.V. RAGHUNTHA REDDY 


Lo. 


[= not a political scientist; it is an epistemolog- 


ical impossibility for me to view the apparatus of : 
- the state from outside, 


It is said that one’s social being determines one’s 


_ social consciousness; my view of the state cannot ‘but 
be conditioned by my existence as a tiny part of the ` 


machinery of. the state. I do believe not only in 
democracy but assert that, of all forms of democracy, 
parliamentary system is the best one so far knowh 
to` himanity. Professors often describe persons of 
my ik. by the word politician — a word that has 
become almost totally perjorative today. But -our 


‘ideas and feelings about the state-machinery may 


have some bearing on the theme of political science. 

Po.itical science is, after all, a theory of political 
praxis. And it is the profession of politician to be 
involved in that Wo see every day — may 
be without. the intellectual equipment that political 
named the state 


This contripution is taken from the 'Valedictory Adios 
deliverad before the Political Science Congress, Jodhpur, on 


December 31, 1976, by the Union Minister of Labour. 
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k death by an angry mob? What is a fact of 


' 
4 


functions, how it affects the mode of existence of 
the masses and how it alters the way men live, love, 
suffer and die. 

Perhaps the naive Weltanschawung pretensions to 
knowledge will be fatuous befor¢ learned men; but — 
the world view of a pedestrian may not be. 

easy ben outset, I want to state my prémise in a 

fessorial, way. I do not believe in a 


' positivisti political science as strongly as I do not 


lieve in blue dahlias or in horse-marines. 

who think that a mere collage of observable facts 
abont the state can lead' us. to the inner truth of 
political science are like those philistines who find ~ 
no epistemological distinction between the facts 

about Hitler’s thyroid and the facts about the gloom 

of the Great Depression; or like those positivistic 

historians who ‘refuse to deal at different levels. of 

discourse the October Revolution and the cold that 

Frotsky contracted while shooting ducks which put 

him out of action at a critical point of his quarrel 

with Kamenev, Zinoviev and Stalin. 

Which’ facts do‘ you choose for your political 
scietice?: While talking about the Victorian state- 
machinery do you choose the fact that the British 
rulers were fond of Beethoven, or the fact reported 
by-E. H. Carr of the death at Stalybridge W in 
1850 of a vendor of ginger-bread, who as the’ result 
of some petty dispute, was deliberately kicked ses 
liti 
science? A victorian state-machinery run civil 
‘servants who were dying to hear Beethoven, or a 
state-machinery acquiescing in the murder‘of a poor 
vendor of ginger-bread by the pi and the pharisaic? 
You choose the fact that suits your book — the fact 
that suits your mene approach to political 
science.’ 

There cannot be any positivism; you unconscious 
ly opt for the vi int of your social.group. To 
my mind, this is the inner truth of political science; 
the rest is phenomenology. If you have the oppor- 


. tunity to enjoy Beethoven, the state-machinery will 


appear to you to be a corner-stone of any civilis- 
ation; if you are the vendor of Stalybridge Wakes, 
the stdte-machmery comes to you as an instrument 
of. pointless, insensate and ruthless oppression. If 
you are, like Hegel, satisfied with the order of 
things, you will prondunce that the state stands’ for 
order. But if you are a father in Soweto you will 
certainly say that the state kills your children. In 
fact, fathers in South Vietnam and Angola had said 
so and those state apparatuses did go asunder. 

`- Social classes do matter. I shall:give an example 
that will not perhaps provoke any controversy 
because I have borrowed it from as scholarly a 


~ philosopher as Max Weber. 


In-the sixteenth century, Luther in Germany and 
Aelet in Zurich opened a broadside on the Charch; 
ople thought that the battle was against some 
sie leths of religion. I think Luther and Zwingli 
also thought so. But subsequent evolution of human 
society has shown that both of them were the 
uriconscious spokesmen of a new class — the class 
that was trying the sixteenth century to reor- 
ganise society on the basis of capital. Protestantism ` 
was the ethic of the nascent bourgeoisie. The -' 


i 
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‘ Reformation provoked’ passions pie because it 
-was the symptom of a claga-war. The new class that 


owed its economic power to trade and commerce to 


” the guild and the bourse, found the existing ethical 
_ integument of -feudal society inhibiting; te integu-' 


ment, was burét asunder. 
A good political scientist will find in this social 


‘conflict which Jawaharlal Nehru recognised in his 


‘ provide the motion for pol 


writings the inner truth i oye ae beset 
i processes. Po 


scientists cannot afford to ignore this. The plethora 


-of theological facts that a -positivistic investigation 
of Reformation necessitates are irrelevant; they only 


make: you miss the wood for the trees. 

I believe in a historical logic underlying all pol- 
Itical phenomena — from the growth and the decay 
of ideologies’ to the birth and the death ‘of states. I 
am not one of those who think that the Nazi state- 


‘machine would have been different had Hitler been 


‘kept on a strong doze of barbiturates. i 


.of land which was. the major means of 


All statés are run by the dominant groups of 
society in their own interests. The repressive machin- 
ery of the state is legitimised by the ideology of the 
ruling elite. - 


In pre-capitalistic days, the king ruled bécause his 


political apparatus served the interests. of the owners 
uction . 
of feudal society. Religion was the ideology of the 
ruling elite. It made the system of monarchy and 
royal privileges legitimate ‘and: sacrosanct. Burke 


_ Set great store by “‘the laws of commerce” which he 
' regarded as “the laws of nature, ‘and consequently 


a z 


the laws of God”. E.H. Carr quotes Burke as saying - 
' that it. was- not 


“within the competence of the 
government, takọn:as government, or even of the 
rich, as rich, to supply to the poor those necessaries 


which it' has pleased the. Divine Providence a a. 
while to withhdld from them”. 


How uncanny is the similarity of : this feudal 
ideology with the pronouncements o of the custodians 
ef modern capitalistic states ‘who ‘regard genocide 
abroad as a'legitimate means of protecting ‘business 
interests at home. Businessmén who controlled the 
ca italistic states during the Great on 

woed swine under the eyes of starving men ‘to 
keep prices up”. 

Those states marshalled all the forces at their dis- 
posal to ensure that the. masses did not’ call in ques- 
tion the logic of a profit-making. system in which 


over-production caused. starvation, in -which the — 


affluence of a minority was sustained by the squalot 
of the majority — a system that went on producing 
wealth without diminishing misery. 

Burke and Macarthy have different semantics but ` 
the same. assignment; they legitimise the state- 
Den that is run by the 

oly/Thomas Paine rem 
of S indivi ual liberty and humanism.. 

Like-all hitherto existing societies, capitalism is 
riven with contradictions. It is now well recognised 
that the contradiction between the individual mode 
of appropriation and the_ ‘socialised mode of prod- 
uction reaches a sta 
egument of the capi society can no longer contain 
it. The kinia i burst asundér — the exp- 


the shining’ star 
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ctive vested inter-- the 


when the institutional int- ` 


v 
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t is the raison d'etre of the state in a capitalist 


society to avert such a contingency. It, engenders, 
widens and perpetuates the gulf between social 
‘groups in society. It protects . property and fits; 
it creates an amoral society. Tó ensure a mar r for 
the capitaligts, it ramifies colonial repression abroad: 
to aaia what the capitalist calls law and order, 
the state subjugates the masses politically and do 


them ideologically; the mass media, the univorsities, ` 


dominated by the military-industrial complex and 
the m mofa largely state-controlled market, 
manipulate the consciousness of the masses ‘and 


- destroy systematically all emotional and intellectual 


options. 
It is. a common intellectual ‘folly, inspired and 


propagated by some economists and their disciples | 


who have pretensions to intellectual eminence, that 
laissez-faire economic policies alter social structures: 


to produce political systems where freedom of man’. 


flourishes, 


History exposes the fallacy of this proposition. a 


Colonialism, Moea ace authoritarianism and 
international pò are the result of this 
economic philosophy. While Prof Milton Friedman 
and ‘‘Chicagoboys’’, as his disciples are called, have 
(according to Orlando. Leteliar, a ‘distinguished 
scholar and statesman of Chile who had been killed) 
provided an a = Sia of technical respectability 
to ; the laissez-faire dreams and political greed of the 
old landowning oligarchy and upper bourgeoisie of 
‘monopolists and financial’ speculators, the military 
applied brutal force required to achieve these 
goals: R ion for the majorities and ‘economic 
or small privileged groups are in Chile two 

sides of the same coin” 

Is it not a fact of ‘history invariably that. the 
doctrine of laissez ‘faire led to the growth of monopoly 
capitalism including military-industrial complexes, 
multinational oe ‘and neocolonialism in 


contemporary world? Does not dconomic power: - 
Dower and consequently the power. 
t 


conttol political 
of- the state? is a historic truth that state 
power is used to expand and consolidate economic 
power. This is the. lesson wo have learnt from the 
writings of Lincoln, Roosevelt and Nehru. Let me 
recall the words which Abraham Lincoln, the great 
humanist dnd President of USA, uttered just before 
his assassination: 


w 


“T gee in the near future a crisis approaching, ‘that 


unnerves me and.causes me to tremble for the safety 
‘of my country:... Corporations have been enthroned, 

an era of corruption in high places will follow, and 
the money power of the country will endeavour to 
prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices of 


han d the Republic is destro 

fow p prophetic we find him when we-read abogt 
the reported, activities -of some of the giant trans- 
national corporationsof our time! 


opie until the wealth is aggregated ina few. 


Here is a: proposition worth considering: What i is | 


the role of an intellectual in socialist transformation 
of society? Let me give an example. In India, the 
debate whether ‘or not to have socialism as our 
objective, has ended and we are now set firmly on 
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the path of socialism. Can an intellectnal be neutral 
with regard to this inexorable historical process? The 
obeervations of our great leader Jawaharlal Nehru, 
thcugh made in a different context, are quite relevant 


` ` here: : 


“In a period of dynamic growth, we want as civil 
servants persons with minds, with vision and with a 
desire to achieve: We want persons who have initi- 
atire for doing a job and who can think how to do it. 
Cam a person be neutral about the basic thing which 
the state stands for, namely, a socialist pattern of 
soc ety? Can a.civil servant adequately perform 


’ fonctions relating to the attainment of a socialist 


patern of society, if he is entirely opposed to that 
comeption? He might, to some extent, bùt not with 
any enthusiasm. If he is opposed to the very growth 
in tat direction, he is a drag on it.” 

Cur Prime Minister an occasion to . observe: 


“Many of our-people, whether they are in education , 


or cthers, have thought that they-were a group apart, 
that they, should ae bother about what is 
happening.” a3 ; k 
It is thus evident that a specialist can never be a 
neutral in abstraction. His neutrality is invariably a 


` value-loaded neutrality. i 
- Ir this context, I may be. permitted to quote Jean ` 


d: “As for thè will, so often affirmed to treat 
protlems without reference to ideology — which is 


~ one of thé constant theories of the technocratic 


argc-ment — it simply means the acceptance of 
dominant ideologies and, consequently, of the rela- 
tions of forces which they express or justify.” 

I em afraid this statement is-very much relevant fn 
our ‘ifs today. 5 


Another question may be raised here: Can political 


sciertists allow themselves to .become political 
techuiclans who owe no ibility to`people? In 
the pas of American political lifo, an American 
commentator observed that ‘“‘the philosophy of the 
(polizical) technicians see the state asa possession of 
a ruling technicist elite. The philosophy of corporate 


‘life is transposed to the political arena and as ina 


corporate struggle the victoridus faction takes over 


- the company; so here thé structure of government is 
thought to pass into the hands of the winners. In its, 


extreme form, this attitude implies that the police 
and military departments of the state —the FBI, 
the CIA, the Army — become personal possessions 
of.the executive to be used as he sees fit.” > 

Alt intellectuals, who by definition should havea 
sense of history, as distinct from an intellectual 


_ worker, cannot escape the hard facts of history and 


the irter-connection between political and economic 
systems. ~ j : 

For instance, we talk about self-reliance which is 
a commendable proposition. What is the reality 


“today in the context of world forces? Cocoyoc 
“Declaration says: -~ z s 


“Taere is an: intermational power -structure that 
will resist moves in this direction. Its methods are 
well known: the purposive maintenance of.the built- 
ïn bias of the existing international market mechan- 
isms, other forms of economic manipulation, with> 
drawing or withholding credits, embargoes, economic 


sanctions, subversive use of intelligence agencies, 
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repression \ including torture, counter-insurgency ` 
i even full-scale intervention”. ; ; 

Keynes stated towards,the end of his life: “This 
decadent internatjonal capitalism is not beautful,. it 
is not just, and it does not deliver the goods.” 

‘The problem today is not one of shortages but 
of economic and social maldistribution and misuse; 
mankind's predicament is rooted primarily in econ- 
omic and soial structure and behaviour within and 
between countries. ‘‘The solution to these problems,” 
according to yoo Declaration, ‘‘cannot be left 
to the automatic operation of market mechanisms. . 
The traditional market makes resources available to ' 
those who can buy them rather than those need them. 
It stimulates artificial demands and builds waste into 
the production process and even under-utilises:res- 
ources.”” . f fn 4: 

Then whither lies the hope of mankind? Accord-' 
ing to the same document, it lies in the realisation 
that “the world market system which has continuonsly 
operated to infcrease the power and wealth of the 
tich and maintain the relative deprivation of the 
poor is rooted not in unchangeable physical circam- | 
stance but in political relationships which.can, of 
their very nature, undergo profound reversals and 
transformations. In a sense, a new economic order 
is already struggling to bé born. The crisis of the 
old system can also be the opportunity of the new”, 

Another problem in the field of international rela- 
tions forinvestigation by scholars could be whether 


‘ the proposition that the foreign policy of a country 


is a reflection of its internal economic and ‘political 
licies is still valid in the contemporary history of 
ternational relations. Are not democratic regimes 
having close alliance and extending fullest support ` 
fo authoritarian regimes in other countries and 
practically maintaining their exigence? , 
' For instance, how would one, on the basis of 
theory of political liberalism, account for the support 
that is being given by some democratic countries to 
the perpetuation of the racist régime and its policies. 
in South Africa? Even some politically undemocratic 
and authoritarian regimes maintain friendly econ- 
omic and political relations with progressive, coun- 
tries. These appear to be the paradoxes of the 
current international history. I trust these riddles 
will be analysed with objectivity, and help current 
students of history to understand and unrave] these 
problems in their proper perspective. S 
- Still another proposition is the extent to which the 
political process needs ethical direction. According 
to Dr Raul Prebisch who was recently awarded tho 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Under- 
standing, ‘‘in India, a country that is trying to pres- 
erve spiritual values, the country of Gandhi, the 
country of Nehru, nothing could be done without 
‘giving to the political process an ethicàl . direction. 
The more I think anybody is going on in the world 
in developed. as well as developing countries, the 
more I am persuaded that we economists have bten 


. working in very: narrow channels ‘believing tl! at 


economic measures will solve problems. . __ 
“I have arrived at the conclusion that there are no - 


(Continued on page 22) 
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LITICAL- thinking is an important component 
of politics, an area which involves the tions 
between classes in respect of state power. — 

Part of the sphere of ideological relations, these 
relations are evolved after being “‘p: *, as it 
were, by social consciousness, a feature which dis- 
tinguishes them from material relations, which 
develop independently of men’s consciousness. Con- 

uently, the social consciousness of classes, 

- political parties, and their ideologists who mould 
the principles underlying the political line, plays a 


vital part in the very shaping ofa policy. It is this. 


circumstance that determines the importance that 
attaches to a study of the spécific features ‘of 
political thinking, its laws and standards. ` 

The scientific foundations of a policy also includes 
the principles of the methodology of political think- 


ing, a methodology which is the key to an analysis : 


of events, the adoption of correct solutions, ‘the 


This contribution by Dr Krasin, Professor at the Social 
Sciences Academy, USSR; is reproduced from Social Sciences, 
Vol VI, No 1, 4971, quarterly journal ‘of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences,’ i : 
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-linked with activo 


elaboration of an efficacious strategical concept end 


dynamic, tactics, and to reliable political prognos- 


’ tication. Of great importance among the methodol- « 
ogical principles of politics are, for example, 


political realism, the social conditionedness of pol- 
itical thinking, its dialectical nature, and its links 
with historical actions and practice.t 
Lenin regarded politics both as a science and 
an art. The area of politics is one in which many 
components are interwoven, which can never .be 
fully taken into account, with the behaviour of each 
of them changing together with the Behaviour of 
the rest, so that single-term solutions are, as a rule, 
impossible in the field of politics. The infinite 
number of variants in the possible development of 
events cannot be fully weighed in the mind. That 
is impossible even in chess, and politics is far more 
complex an area. E 
Obviously, the implementation of even the most 

carefully prepared plans, their adjustment, the search 
for the most efficacious means of political action 
in a fluid situation, and the ability to influence _n a 
definite way the behaviour of all participants ix the 
struggle — all these hinge in many respects on the 
Sera acumen, has ability to influence the 

viour of all partici in the struggle im the 
direction desired, the rapidity and timeliness or his 
reaction to each turn in the course of events, and on 
his intuition which might be called his condensed 

erience.? l 3 

owever, the fundamental: trends of political 
development are quite stable and open to objeccively 
precise scientific study. Any serious policy pr=sap- 
poses, together with political acumen, an integral 


concept which determines the basic content of that 


policy, its aims and goals and its general line. The 
evolution and perfection of that concept, this an‘the 
basis of a study of the laws of political life and the 
generalisation of historical experience, is intimately 

1 thinking. This is the object of 
study of the political sciences, which are based on 
the practice of classes, political parties and other 
political bodies. i 


A scientifically grounded policy, one that is fres- 


of subjectivism and wilful decision-making, is elways 
based on an objective analysis of soçial life. It is 
built on facts that are open to precise and obiective 
ion. Ag 

Such is the premiso of political thinking, which is 


‘immediately followed by.the problem of an analysis 
and appraisal of the facts. To fail to see beyond - 


the facts means being captive to creeping empiricism 
incapable of comprehending realities and ing 
the logic of social development. Political thinking 
calls for a generalisation of the facts, the ascertain- 


‘ment of their inner links, anda determination of 


the place held by each of them in the chain of 
political phenomena. ,“‘Facts, if. we take them in 


‘their entirety, in their interconnection,” ‘Lenin emph- 


ised, “are not only stubborn things, but un- 


88 
doubtedly proof-bearing things. Minor facts, if 


taken out of their entirety, out of their interconnec- 
tion, if they are arbitrarily selected and torn Sut of 
context, are merely things for juggling, or even 


worse,’ 


v 
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. torical process. 


This, Lenin spoke of the watershed between 
scient-fically grounded policies and a narrow-minded 
pragmatism that:does not go beyond the facade of 
‘the facts, reduces political realities to a mere sum of 
facts, does not penetrate into the deep-lying proces- 
ses of zocial development that bring all those facts 


together into a single whole so .as to provide a. 


critericn ay an ascertainment of the degree of their 
significan 
' The Sheer of politics must be dialectical in nature 


and teke due accoun of the relation between the . 


genera! and the particular; it must not ‘simply prod- 
uce statements of individual facts but must study 
them from the anglo of the overall laws of the his- 
The link between’ politics and 
actuality follows two fundamental directions — the 
immedsate, this through the facts, and the mediate, 
this throngh theory, which makes a study of the 
laws. of social development. Political thinking should 
never bose sight of either of these two directions. 
This makes it possible, on the one hand, to avoid 
political d airism, and, on the other, to under- 
stand the actualities on the basis of the general 
princigles that give integrity and stability to politics, 
despite the rapid and sometimes sudden changes in 
the situation. 


Nogect of the facts fetters creative generalisations, - 


and makes for the creation of artificial schemes that 
are divorced from concrete reality. On the other 
hand, neglect of theory precludes any correct orient- 
ation in the socio-philosophical , problems of pol- 


itics, reducing the latter to the level of unprincipled - 


conformism. . Anybody who tackles partial 
problems without having previously settled general 
problems,” Lenin pointed out, ““‘will inevitably and 
at every step ‘come up against’ those general prob- 
lems without himself realising it? 
correct. political g: the area of politics is 
stripped ` Pot political thought arid turns into mere 
time-serving, with the fleeting interest of the mo- 
ment blocking the fundamental goals from the sight. 
In thi: case, both political strategy and the forecast- 
ing of policies become impossible. 

A concrete analysis of a concrete situation — such 
is the sasence of the Marxist method of the blending 
of theory and practical experience in political’ think- 


ing. Such analysis includes the theoretical principles . 


of the appraisal of a situation; & concrete situation 
fills ysis with actual content. f 
From this angle, exceptionally important method- 


ological. significance attaches to Lenin’s remarks 
on ths a 
demards which, he pointed out, must, meet & num- 
ber of conditions: ; 

(a) whether the demand is consistent with the 
principles of theory- and programmo, which are the 
suprene degres in the understanding of reality and 
therefore determine the outlines of a single approach 
to it ia any particular instance; - 

(b) whether the demand is reasonable from the 
viewpoint of political advisability, which presup- 

due account of the trend in économic 
develcpment; 


(c) whether the demand is practically feasible 
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“opment, its 


With’ such an oach, there cannot be any 
thinking 


to the drawing up of political’ 


from the > point of view of the actual alignment of 

forces in a given country and on a worldwide scale; 
(d) whether the demand consistently expreasea 

and on the basis 


a task that has become imminent 
of concrete analysis has’ been recognised 'as 
achievable." 


Of course, side by side with these specific condi 
tions of political thinking, there exists the need to 
observe more general world outlook p rinciples-and, 
laws ‘that have emerged beyond bounds of 
political science proper and can be applied to scien 
tific thinking in general., Wo aré referring to the 
fondamental pres ‘of dialectical logic, as 
summed up by Lenin A 

First, it is necessary to and study all aspects g 
of an object, all its and mediations. a 
makes it possible to appraise the object, not onl hs 
an isolated phenomenon but in the system of its, 
links and relations with other objects. It is only 
thus that its essence can be revealed: 

Second, an object should be taken in its devel- 
“‘self-movement’”, in its process- of 
change. This historical approach makes it possible 
to establish the inception of an object, the phases of 
its maturing, and the sources and prospects of its 
development; 

Third, the definition of: an object’ should include 
all human practico both as a criterion’ of 
truth and as a yardstick of ‘the ak between: the . 
object and man’s needs; 

Fourth, no abstract truth Sarita: the truth is 
always conerete. A theory which reflects and sums 
up accumulated experience operates: not as a dogma 
but as a guide in the concrete study of any phen- 
omenon in the context of the latter’s conditions. 

The principles-of dialectical logic acquire exclusive 
importance in the area of politica, since political 


- reality is marked by particular complexity, contrad- 
ynamism. 


ictoriness and d In this sense, according 
to Leni, politics bears a stronger resemblance to 
algebra than to arithmetic, to higher mathematics 
than to elementary mathematics. 

Equally alien to the dialectical approach. are'a 
passively contemplative attitude towards politics,’ in 
which it is regarded as a mirror reflection of an- 
objective situation, and ` a wilful idealism,- which 
-considers anything possible despite the condition 
of the social milieu. Standing in contrast to these 
extremes is complex object-subject’ dialectics, which 
embodies the unity of scientific realism and revolti- 
tionary initiative. 

The objective and inw-gaverned ‘pattern ' of 
history delineates, as it were, the overall-design in 
the logic of political: struggle. It does not stand 
somewhere on the far side of men’s historical 
creativity but, to quote from the language of math- 
ematics, it provides the most important constant 
magnitudes of political development as conditioned ' 
by the presence of really serious and mass for- 


' ces whose political aims have not been selected at 


random but have been engendered by their viral - 
needs. No serious policy can ignore such'magnitudes. 

Of course, political development may include 
‘numerous variants, some unexpected interlacing of 
actions and’ ‘circumstances which e to impulses 
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along lines that might seem quite improbable. 
That is why there also exists a possibility of various 
divergences from the median line that expresses the 
state and the alignment of the main mass forces. 
However, such divergencies are like the swing ofa 
pendulum which is always linked with the axis of 
suspension. 

olitics is ultimately determined by the deep-lying 
needs of social development as expressed in the 
interests of large groups of the population, classes 
and social strata. That is why the objective signific- 
ance of the activities of parties and political leaders 
lies in a conscious, energetic and skilful defence of 
the class or social group they represent. One of 
the main sources of the strength and influence of a 
Marxist-Leninist party is that its policy is a consist- 
ent expression of the basic interests of the working 
class, which is why the content and the direction of 
that policy is objectively and primarily determined 


_ by the historic role the advanced class of our times 


is called upon to play. 

That is one aspect of the matter, alongside of 
which is another aspect expressing the initiative and 
the activity of the subject of political action: Parties 
and political leaders do not simply record events: 
they exert an active influence on their course. The 
objective state of affairs and the objective course of 
evolution are not synonymous, which is why the role 
of parties and leaders is not that of mutes on 
the historical stage; they have before them a wide 
choice of possibilities, none of which has assumed its 
final form or can be ultimately appraised in all the 

` details of its outcome. The choice of an optimum 
solution in the struggle for the implementation of 
existent possibilities in political creativity is made 
not from the depth of an armchair but in the process 
of practical seekings: 

e entire history of the CPSU and its activities 
in the course of three revolutions, in the construction 
of socialism and on the world scene convincingly 
show that the Party’s political thinking has developed 
in step with the tasks that had to be tackled and in 
which the masses were involved. A realistic policy 
had always been linked with practical action that 
is,guided by theory and at the same time provides 
material for the evolution of concrete political 
decisions and methods of their implementation. 

It is impossible, in litics, to first make all the 
necessary calculations, down td the final details, and 
then to take action. Practical ‘action is an essential 
component in the search for and the implementation 
of new possibilities. Such is the demand advanced 
by the methodology of political thinking, which 
Lenin contraposed to the doctrinaires. ‘'... To at- 
teropt in advance to calculate the chances with com- 
plete accuracy would be quackery or hopeless pedan- 
try." Included in objective historical development 
are the subject's initiatve, consciousness and activity 
in the struggle for the current needs of social 
progress. A 

This approach stems, in essence, from the more 
“general principle of the Marxist world outlook — 
the principle of an active and revolutionary critical 
attitude towards the objective world. This principle 
was succinctly formulated by Karl Marx: ‘‘The 
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. philosophers have only interpreted the world in 
various ways: the point, however, is to change it? 
The entire political theory of Marxism-Leninism is 
imbued with a creative and transformative attitude 
towards reality. 

Taken by itself, pure political thinking, like con- 
sciousness in general, is impotent in respect of the 
world of real facts and events. To real politics, 
“pure will”, “pure reason”, and ‘‘pure justice” are 
empty concepts. At best, they have a naive romans 
ticism concealed behind them in ctice; at worst, 
a refined and’ cynical apologia for force. As long as 
they are restricted to the sphere of pure thought, 
ideal political projects have no impact on reality. 
If a subject is deep in serene contemplation, he is 
inactive and unable to exert the least influence on 
the world of seething political passions, or the 
maelstrom of dramatic events. 

It is through practice that the road lies towards 
effective political thinking, to actual intervention by 
thought in the affairs of the world. It is only in 
action that the critical functions of thought acquire 
the means of influencing the objective world, the 


social milieu. . It is only the’unity of theory and ~, 


practice that ensures the transition from the “‘weap- 
ons of criticism” to ‘‘criticism by weapons”, as 
Marx put it. Political thinking does not merely 
draw upon the practice of the mass movement as a 
source of material, but uses it as a channel to 
influence the course of events, politics. 

The’ force and effectiveness of ‘Marxist theory 
reveals itself when it blends with the working-class 
movement, a unity embodied in the political party 
of the working class, which brings political con- 
sciousness into the labour movement and equips it 
with an understanding of the revolutionary tasks 
facing it, thereby raising it to the level of a genuin- 
ely revolutionary movement capable of overthrowing 
the system of exploitation and building a socialist 
society. It was in this connection that Lenin pointed 
out that ‘‘without a revolutionary theory there can 
be no revolutionary movement”’.® 

With this is linked one of the focal problems of 
political thinking — that of its social orientation 
and social conditionedness. 

The transition from thought to action presup- 
poses the indispensable participation of definite socio- 
political forces: classes, social groups, political par- 
ties and social organisations. Here, the degree of 
the influence political thinking exerts on the course 
of events grows in proportion to the extent and the 
importance of the forces brought into plav. The 
outcome of political plans and programmes is ultim-~ 
ately determined by major political magnitudes. ‘It 
is neces$ary,"’ Lenin wrote, ‘‘to reckon forces in tens 
of millions; anything less is not taken into account 
in politics; politics discard anything less as a 
magnitude of no importance.” 

Plans and projects will remaia on paper if they do 
not affect the interests and needs — and through 
them the consciousness and will — of the mass 
social forces that give political action its social im- 
pact. Consequently, engagmg in politics is equiv- 
alent to analysing a phenomenon in social life from 
the angle of the masses, not of the individual. 
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Political thinking is always e@ ‘socially conditiohed 
process in Which the interest of definite” classes are 
given -deological shape. 

Of course, the social conditionedness of political 
ideas and theories is far more complex in reality. 


` Political thinking is affected not only by overall class 


interests but also by-.the specific interests of the 
social strata and groups that belong to such classes, 
or stard in an intermediate position. 

It stould be noted that no serious appraisal of a 
political ‘programme can be restricted to the im- 
manert approach -to its ideological composition. 
Of vital importance is an emergence into the 
external, into the sphere of the actual political 
interests of social. classes and strata. .What 
has tc be ascertained — besides 
of the integrity, groundedness and inner cop- 
sistency of a, programme — is the social forces 
that stand behind ‘it. Scientific methodology calls 
for the social content of a programme to be deter- 
mined. that is, the interests of which social groups 


‘and classes that programme formulates. Such a 


methodology calls for the determination of the 
social essence of'political parties, that is, the estab- 
lishment of the views and aspirations of the social 
groups and classes they express. ` 

The social significance ofa :programme, political 


slogan or political party’ is not invariably self-evid- “ 


ent. Because of the complexity and- contradic- 


toriness of social and class relations, as well as the 


- use of the means ‘of social mimicry, the éxternal 


aa 


. gro e 
stable place in 


features and handsomely designed signboards of 
political parties are often not in keeping with their, 
actual social content. That is way policies are 


, assessed not by the declarations ‘made but according 


to them actual class content. It is class. reality that 
has to be sought behind the words used.” i 

, The concept of ‘“‘social type”? is of considerable 
importance in politics. In terms of personal qual- 
ities, 2 politician ‘or ideologist may be a model of 
integrity, but as the social type of representative 
of a definite social group, he is invested with that 
group’s innate features and, with all his. personal 
integrity, may conduct a hypocritical and double- 
standard policy that defends the narrow caste 


interests of his social group or class. ` Here, personal 


moral criteria yield’ place to the, objectivé logic of 
the pclitical struggle, which, however, in no way 
releases the politician from the moral responsibility 
for decisions and actions‘made. - The contradictions 
that arise on this: basis at times ‘lead to a politician 
or ideologist breaking with his social milieu and its 
oe and going over to the positions of another 

rye : 

The social conditionedness of political thinking, 


which, in comparison with other. forms of social . 


consciousness, is more closely linked with social and 
class interests, reveals’ itsélf in being distinctly 
orlented towards the needs and interests of social 

ups and classes that Hold a definite and relatively 
historically established system of 
production relations, ‘a system of social and political 
nexus. - i > e 

Lenin was expressing a profound thought when 
he saic that people had always been and’ would 
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the criterion — 


‘always be the Victirhs of deception and mystilita. 
tion in politics until they learnt ‘‘to seek out the 
interests of some class or, another behind all moral, 
religious, political and social phrases, declarations 
and promises”. This thought gives expression to 


-one of the fundamental conclusions drawn by 


Marxist political science and confirmed to this day 
by social and historical practice, which is why it . 


* 


remains a fundamental methodological requirement ' 


of political thinking. Its application is a precondi- 
tion in the free choice ofa political stand and in 
any realistic appraisal of the opportunities that that 
stand opens up. a : 
The nature, direction, social impact, and ultimat- 
ely the place in history of any political theory is in 


the long run determined by the political nature of ‘' 


the social forces stafiding behind that theory. The 
measure of the success achieved ' by a political leader 
or ideologist depends on how precisely his ideas and 
decisions reflect the interests and possibilities of 
these forces. The emergence of political thought 
from within such’ borderlines usually leads tō a 
crisis: either programmes are advanced that exceed 
the possibilities of the forces standing behind them, 
this leading to defeat, or else political ideas lose 


-contact with the social and class interests, in which 


case the leaders that have „advanced such ideas 
become generals without armies, apd yield place to 
others with a more distinct awareness of the im- 


. mediate tasks of their class or social group. 


Even more complex variants may be met in real 
life, -for example, the phenomena of Bonapartism, - 
which give a relative independence to’ a policy of 
manoeuvring between major/ social forces that are 
comparatively evenly matched. On the whole, how, 
ever, this sabar on class contradictions can only 
bear out the social determinedness of policies. 

Tho social nature of the forces standing behind 
any political: concept also determines the limits of 


. its progressiveness. A class or socjal- group that is 


objectively - incapable of accomplishing ` socially 
progressive tasks, cannot, of course, give its ideoi- 
ogist any inspiring stimulus or trial material for the 
evolution of theories and programmes aimed ata 
revolutionary critical attitude towards reality, this 
with the aim of establishing the most progressive 
forms of social structure. On the contrary, the 
broadest possibilities in this respect are provided 
bya political concept and a concomitant political 
strategy that are oriented towards progressive social 
forces whose position in the system of social relations 
has made them prime movers of progress. 

The political” theory of Marxism-Leninism is. 
unbreakably linked with the interests, the needa, and 


- the struggle of the’ working class, that most advari- ~ 


ced and revolutionary class, whose’ position in the 
system of production relations has: brought it to 
the fore asthe main force called upon to-carry out 


.& nost profound social, revolution, and lead 


towards socialiam and communism. -That is why 
Marxist-Leninist political theory has become. the 
instrument of vast social and economic changes in 
e ae changes that have ushered in a new 

orical mainstream the prospects of for 
mankind as a whole are linked with. ene i 
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“Today, that theory which has come to dominate’ 
the consciousness of hundreds of millions of people, 


is. operating as a vast force in the ‘struggle for peace, 


and socialism. 
_ NOTES 


‘some o of these princi les excoed the bounds of politics 
proper and can bo applied to tho sphere of the control of 
social processes as a whole for thoy are intimately linked 
with politics. Yu. Tikhomirovy was quite ‘right in pointing 
out, for example, 
adoption of managerial decisions do not amount only, to 
concepts pertaining to the techniques of evolving and adopt- 
ing such decisions but first and ‘foremost comprise a 
ponia doctrine. (See Yu. Tikhomirov, ` Managerial 
ecisions, Moscow, 1972; p 75; in Russian. y 
“deals with a prac- 


- * Politics,” A, Bovın Points out, 
tically inflnite variety of and vent, with highly change- 
able and contradictory and with the clash of 


different interests and wills. The tremendous difficulty: of 
grasping all the links and the stormy dynamism of social 


i, 


that the scientific foundations in the ' 


f 


relations creates a certain instability -of the ground, on which 
the politician has to construct all calculations... There 
is always tremendous room here for assumptions and prob- 
ability appraisals, so that an important role belongs hero 
to the ability t to intultively grasp the overall direction taken 


A. Bovin, Lenia on Politics and Political Act- . 


processes.” 
tivities; Moscow, 1971; p 35; in Russian) - 

tv. I Lenin, Collected Works; Moscow; Vol 23; p 272, 

‘Ibid,, Vol 12; p 489, 

5Seo ibid., 'Vol 6; p 132. 

‘Ibid., Vol 12; p 111. 

1K, Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Moscow, 1969; 
Ver 1; p15. 

L Lenin, Collected Works; Vol 5; p 369. 

ober Vol 21; p 229. 

1%As pointed out by A Sergiyev, a correct tic ap- 
preisal in politics requires a study of the Fe baai ponton 
of a class in the economic and political system of society, its 
class interests, dnd the actual actions and behaviour of ‘its 


political representatives. (See A. Sergiyey, Forecasting Pol- 


ities, Moscow, 1974; pp 46-47; in Russian) 
aVL eae Collected Works; Vol 19; p 28. 
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POLITICS: THEORY AND PRACTICE (Continued from p page 17)” 


scientific theories of distribution of income. ` i 

“The clue is.ethical. This problem of distribution 
of income is a fundamental and ethical problem and 
this ethical conception has to puider the action in tho 
political process. 
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Political power sanoi be divorced from the pro-' 
cess of social and economic changes which alone can 
create a rational, moral, ethical and humane society. 
There can be falsifiers of history but nevertheless we 
cannot afford to be unpolitical. 

I may recall the statement made by the Prime 
Minister on August 7, 1969, in defending national- 
isation of banks: “Now, ‘politics’ is a word with 
strange and different meanings. n I was in 

England a long time ago—I was a student — we 
heard the phrase ‘the politics of the unpolitical’ 
which is that any change in the existing state of 
affairs is considered ‘political’, but if a person sticks 
to the status quo and fights the forces of 
that.is considered to be unpolitical. Only the‘ other 
day, read a well-known, non-Communist, liberal 
British journal. In it there was a description of the 
typical double standard which exists, It said that 
radical rules are called doctrinaire meddling while 
status quo Right-wing rules are supposed to be the 
free man’s common sense. Similar confused thinking 
seems to persist in our country also.” 

Confused thinking is a result of dbsence of clarity 
in understanding of problems and a product of intel- 
lectual vacillation. ociologically, middle class, in 


` their agonising Search for security, contribute to this 


phenomenon of intellectual opportunism. 
Perhaps most of us belong to that pitiable class 
which is called middle class. In history, it is the 


` middle class that provided not only revolutionary 


leadership but tragically.also, cadres for, reactionary 
forces like that of Hitler. We have to act as the rop- 
elling force for socialist transformation with clarity 
of understanding and without any vacillation, We 
have to build not only a socialist economic -organ- 





~ 


isation but also a just and humane society with value ` 


system of its own. Let us justify our existence as 


a ______________ intellectuals and citizens of this great country. 
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T= winter of 1976-77 in the 
Urited States has been the 
worst mabout a hundred years. 
Many meteorologists believe that 
the 1872 winter.is probably comp- 
arable to the recent one, caus- 
ing loss of lives, energy short- 
ages, rise in unemployment due 
to industries closing down, haz- 
ardous driving and, of course, 
immotilising life in general. 
During normal winters, warm 
Pacifiè air miasses travel strai 
from the west to the east of US, 
causing differences in the atmos- 
C pressure, pushing down 
cold Acctic air over the northern 
American contipent, . including 
tho US.. As a ‘result the west 
coast, especially California, rec- 
cives its monsoon in winter fol 
-owed ty colder states with enow. 
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. The five coldest mid-western 
states of North and South Dak- 
ota, Iowa, Minnesota and Wiscons 
sin are unparallelled in their 


quality, of sub-zero (F) temper- . 


atures by any other state, though 


there is ample amount of snow- 


fall there. e southern states 
are comparatively warmer with 
little or no snowfall.- 

This year Mother Nature really 
went out of her mind. The 
warm Pacific air instead’ of mov- 
ing straight westwards, travelled 


way up north over the- Arctic - 


Ocean, pushing cold, large Arctic 
air masses southwards, creating 
an erratic course of the cold- 
Wave. The state of Alaska, usual- 
ly very cold,.was untouched by 
the cold-wave, while other mid- 
western and eastern states lay 
buried. under cold end snow.’. 
While Buffalo, NY, was literal- 


l ly buried under snow, Anchor- 


age, Alaska, was a comfortable 
place. The winter storms raced 
as much as 75 mph at some 
places causing precipitation 


heavily over Buffalo with about ` 


188” of snow so far, more-than 
double its winter’s quota, and 
winter is not over as yet. 

Some scientists lieve that 
this abnormal weather pattern jis 
due to some sunspots; others 
blame ..atmospheric pollution. 
Oceanographers whd noticed a 

in the surface temperatures 
of North Pacific and -North At- 
lantic, cohsider the lowering of 
this temperature as sucking in 
all the cold Arctic air masses, 

Whatever might be the reasons 
of the “‘deep-freeze”’, it has caused 
quite an economic disaster in the 
US, destroyed crops and pinched 
its natoral gas reserves. It may 
be noted here that prior to the 
cold-wave, the US has been hav- 
ing a series of mysterious oil- 
spills from oil-tankers around 
shores. s Aa 

Most stores put {up signs of 
‘closed, no heat”; the energy 
thus saved from closed business 
was diverted for domestic use. 
Most towns announced emer- 
gency telephone numbers to cont- 


act rescue workers in case some. - 
homes ran out of heating fuel or ` 


the heating system failed. About 
40,000 students stayed out due 
to closure of schools. p 

Frozen waterpipes burst at 


some places and sewers backed 
up in basements due to frozen 
pipes. Sewer companies were 
dong roaring business with as- 
many as 150 names on waiting ` 
list for unclogging sewers. Water- 
» pipes burst in‘ some basements 
damaging heating elements and 
some home-owners were literally 
faced with an ice-skating arena. 
About’ 1.5 - million workers 
were laid off due to. closed busi- ` 


i pts 
madé to mechanically blow of 
the snow and ice from the rivers 


when the:New York pier was . 


‘bombarded with big „blocks of 
O E fo pi problém. 

e ground was reported ‘te 
be frozen: as deep as seven feet in ' 
some places. e Federal Gov- 
ernment declared several states 
as major disaster areas. With, 
the Emergency Natural Gas Act, . 
‘Congress gave Jimmy Carter 
authority to divert gas through 
pipelines wherever most needed; 
home-owners burnt more gas to 
heat homes. 

Thé-Texan oil producers raised 
their prices due to federal decon- 
trol and that left another bitter 
after-taste when people received 
their January heating ‘bills, 
amounting to double and even 
triple the normal in sorne cases. 


- Carter’s ‘50 dollar tax-rebate to 


every American’ would be all 
ene for paying the heating 


- Jimmy Carter, in his first tel- 
evised ‘“‘fireside chat”, appealed 
to the nation to conserve energy 
by lowering their thermostats . 
from an usual 70°F to 65°F . 
during daytime and 60°F at 
night. All Americans were not 
able to abide by this appeal, 
especially the old, the infirm: and ` 
people with smaller children, 
mo industries worked fonr 
days with ten: working hours 
rather than five days with eight 
working hours to save energy. 
Pro are under pa gh 
tion to help the, poor and 
TR on pension pay their heating 
In spite of several strong ap- 
peals to lower their prices, the 


: p onran aie ‘doing thriving. 


iness. Recommendations have 


` been made for-a 4,000: mile 


Pipeline across Canada to meve 
g3 A 


natural gas from Alaska. In some 
states the National Guards and 
Highway Police were on duty at 
all times. to -help any snow- 
stranded car or people. 
In Buffalo,!about a dozen peo- 


plp died due to weather-related . 


| Kia People had’ stored up 
d to avoid going'out for shop- 
‘Loss’ was estimated at tet 

Hon, dollars/day.due to closed 


‘Though snow is customary 
in the eastern .states they never 
face the acute sub-zero weather 
~common in the mid-west. The 
` ‘mid-westemers have the know- 
how to live in sub-zero climate 
but not the easterners. Stores 
‘quickly sold out all their stocks 
ef warm underclothes. . Wrapped 
_ withithe heavy blanket of snow, 
‘ Buffalo.was the most miserable 
place in the US. The weather- 
may in Buffalo „quit his job! 


ually 
One óld man was 


to death in his home; the elect-: 


Tricity company. (the blower in 
the heating farnace is electrically 


operated). disconnected -his meter - 
because he was pnable to pay his . 


tatal bill of-the previous month. 
The price he paid for his life was 
a little over .dollars., There- 
after the Governor of Ohio sent 
out orders against any meters 
being disconnected till April 1977 
whey the snow begins to thaw. 
In Michigan the 
Guard was on duty to help snow- 
stranded people. In Pennsylvania, 
some looting was reported from 
stranded trucks on roads.. In 
New Jersey, about three quarter 
ofa million people could not be 
reached duo to. snow piled 
around. . Rescue workers cleared 
off snow to, reach them. Some 
old people were stranded in thejr 
homes with very little ‘money or. 
food. . . 
The mid-westerners are accus- 
tomed.to cold winters but this 
particular one was too much for 
everybody. Downtown - Minne-. 


apolis, Minnesota, was deserted ' 


when the mercury dipped to 32°F 
with a windchill of 68°F; one 
thing was. 
was low. 
arwindohill.of 100°F. 
Hospitals were loaded with 
cages of frost-bites. Announce- 


ments: were made to stay, indogrs, 
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‘on the mountains was 


‘to a drought in coming 8 
d, however — crime, 


as much ag possible. Some. old 
people collapsed and died while 
cleaning snow from around their 
houses. One ‘might have felt 
cold initially but after about ten 


‘ minutes, numbness was the only 
long as‘ 
24—48 hours sometimes for the- 


sensation. It took as 


skin to regain its normal texture 
after an exposure to 70°F wind- 
chill. i 


' Since cars burn more fuel when 


drjven with a cold-engine, it was 
advised to warm up the engine 
prior to driving out. This gave 
car-thieves their opportunity 


' while car-owners waited indoors ' 


for the engine to, warm up! 


. Accidents occurred . while people 


drove in blinding snow and fell 
in ditches. 

The southern states with mild 
winters were sudd ac with 
snow. The state of Florida, with 
a tropical weather ' that serves as 
a resort to many a snow-ascathed 
mid-westerner, was. having snow 


and freezing ‘weather. ‘The state 


most, of America’s. citrus 
;' destroyed by the frost, it 
cteated a loss of, about 
250,000,000, dollars. . 


In Maryland, TV pictureg were « 


distorted due to voltage drop. 


Jimmy Carter and his. family left 


Georgia for the Janpary inaugur- 
ation. In Arizona, where the. 
desert-like plains grow abundant 
cactus, 
had some bad blizzards. , 

While most of the . country 
shivered, some states were under 
severe drought due to lack of 
snowfall. In Colorado, the snow 
do little 
that the authorities were expect- 
ing water shortage in the coming. 
spring. California, with no 


‘monsoon this’ year, is facing its 
. worst drought in several years. 


The staje grows. 40-per .cent- of 
the nation’s fruits and 60 per 


` cent of vegetables. The economic 


damage to California is estimated 
at about two million dollars per 


. day. The snow in its mountgins 


is only 8 inches thick instead of 
the usual 5 feet which might rad 
spring. 
In Marin County, ornia, 
water is-rationed at 280 gallons 
per household; anyone using more 
than that ‘could be penalised: 
Soil moisture is the lowest on 
record, and the reservoirs are low. 


it was snowing. Texas. 


The land is parched and sacked 


up at some places, 
the important Rin oe 
received only 5.34” instead of 


34.96" of! precipitation. 


The mid-west, though cold, 


did not receive its usual snowfall. 
About ten inches of snow: equal 


one inch of rain. In ‘spring the’ 


3# 


snow melts, softening the frozen - 


ground for sowing, and ir-igates, 


it. The mid-west is also the 


' home of all ANE a With 
_ scanty snowfall 


drough h a 

a drou t in spring; they are. 

recovering from the last . year’s 

drought. 
yet 


The worst is ‘not over. 


Floods are expected in the val- , 


leys of Lake Superior, Lake 
Ontario, Ohio River ani the 
Missisipi Valley when the spring 


thaw arrives coupled with the. 


spring rains; train-loads of snow 


‘are expected to be moved else- 


where before spring. 

There are already price-rises 
in fresh fruits and vegetables; 
coffee prices rose last 
meat prices are high since 1974; 
on top of ips now it is the high 
heating bill — certainly nc cheer 
for the common man. 

Due to Richard .Nixon’s pre 
occupation with Watergats, the 

energy shortage created during 
the 1973 oil embargo, is still 
having its impact on the Amer- 
ican people.. In his autobiog- 


raphy Why Not the Best?, Jimmy - 


Carter has deplored the fact that 
the US, so heavily dependent on 


natural energy, lacked a long- | 


ee comprehensive 


policy 
In a televised interview, Hint 


E nergy 


Adviser Schlesinger -considered 


the ‘energy crunch in the US as 
“real” and pretlicted a world- 
wide energy scarcity’ 
onwards; he stated’ that the US 
would run ogt of its enerzy res- 


‘erves by the beginning of the next 


century. Jimmy Carter, in his 
first televised ‘press’ conference, 
hoped to have a long-range 
comprehensive energy policy by 


April 20, 1977. f 
“Currently there is a lull in the 


frara 1980. 


cold spell while the people are . 


recovering from the gavage winter 
attack. Nature has jts own way 
of telling people that mentind is 


not invincible, lest. they aspire for 


tog,mych with tao, little. 
- pa STREAM, 
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. REVIEW 


Sixth ` 


‘International 


Film 


Festival 


KAFUNA BANERJEE 


Films ought’ to pather the 


of the world. We . 
‘ can tal ‘to` and reach others so. 


fuck easily through films which 

cend barriers of language. 
Utter all people have common 
ipa 


yo the words ‘spoken 
Elia Kazan, the celebrated 
Mp film maker from the 
United States. He was speaking 
to newsmen on the occasion of 
the Sixth International Film 
Festiva. in Now Delhi from 
Januar” 3 to 16,1977. 


The Essortment . of films from > 
54 courtries that was.shown at. 


the femival contained elements 


, not always in tune with the above 
' statement. Of them some were 


ige Bes, to the point - 
bei 


ing mercenary, as were films 


from Hong Kong, Australia and 


Smt. Banerjee is a well-known film 


personality of Bengal and has acted ina 
number of Bengali film classics includ- 


 itig Pathe- cai and Sadi direc- 


od by Satrajit Ra 
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some from thé’ United Kingdom 
and United States. © 

From Hong Kong came such 
films as The Web of Death, and 
Thou shalt not Kill but Once, 
which thrive on the Chinese 
martial art Kung Fu. The tycoon 
Cees Run Run Shaw claims 
according to news report)’ to 
have captured even the American 
market by his use of Kung- Fo. 
As he said, the American audi- 
ence who were first fed with 
cowboy action films and later 


_ James Bond thrillers, were now 


ready for this variety of violence. 

Australia’s emergence on the 
feature film scene in a big way 
was a major event in the festival, 


and especially so because: of its, 


strong involvement with sex and 
violence. The Man from Hong 
Kong (Director, B. Trenchard) 
has a heavy dose of sex on ° top 
of violence, with the added spice 
of Kung Fu. Cars that Ate Paris 
by Peter Weir may be called an 
experiment in industrial cannib- 
alism, which evolves a nightmar- 

ish violence .on cars in a sleepy 
small town called Paris. 

- Fantasm, which was later with- 
‘drawn from the festival, was soft 
core porno. Philippe Mora’s Mad 


Dog, a competetion entry, tells . 


the story of an outlaw in the 
1850s who seeks his vengeance 


. till he is captured and killed. The 


overall. impression, however, is 
that.of violence all through. 
Death Weekend (Canada, Direc- 
tor, W. Fruet) is anexamplo ofa 
situation (reminiscent of Kubrik’s 


Clockwork Orange in its frame- 


work) where the director seems 
to be wallowing in destruction, 
rape and killing. Shivers, (a 
highly acclaimed film in US with- 
drawn along with Fantasm) is 
another example of horror, and 
sex perversion. 

' Black magic and sorcery have 


been added to these elements in - 


To the Devil a Daughter (UK, an 


o-German production, direc- ` 


ted by P. Sykes) and Omen (US, 


' Director, R. Donner).. The Sailor 
who Fell from Grace with the Sea ` 


(UK, Director, L.J. Carlino) is a 
combination of the cruelty of 
children with adult sexual cameos. 
Ljsztomania (OK, Director, K. 


Russel) is an example of sophist- ` 


with the mar- 
music to porn- 


icated depravi 
riage of classi 


ostah 

In the ttai of all tis 
decadence, expressed through 
sex, violence and horror, ene 
found a breath of fresh air in 
such. films from the ‘capitalist 
world as Lies My Father Told 
Me (Canada, Director, J. Kadar), 
a heart-warming depiction of 
grandfather-grandchild relation- 
ship told with sensitive humour 

pathos, and The Sudden 
Loneliness of ` Konrad Steiner 
(Switzerland, Director, K. Gloor) 
that highlights with great can- 
dour and sensitivity the probleńis © 
of the aged in' Western society: 

By -and large, however, the 
emphasis has shifted from sex to 
violence and horror. According 
‘to. Bo Widerberg, a young. 
‘Swedish director, even in Sweden 
pure sex themes seem to have 
reached a saturation point. In 
Vilgot Sjoman’s My Sister My 
Love, incest had a note of tragic 
enfotional futility. and not the 
perverted pleasure of forbidden 
sex. It was an exposure of feudal 
decadence in which one might 
seck’ parallels of the decadence 
of modern capitalist culture. 

The most outstanding film in 
the festival was from US, One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest by 
M. Forman. While exposing the 
unsympathetic treatment of men- 
tal patients in an’ asylum, the 
film emerges as an attack on the 
bureaucracy and thus has pol- 
itical overtones, 

Films from the Socialist and 
Third World countries occupied 
a significant place in the festival. 
An interesting feature of the 
Soviet films is its breakaway from 
a near exclusive concern- ‘with 
the war or aspects of developing 
Socialism.. Those screened at the 
festival reflected a ‘lighter touch 
and interest in human relation- . 
ships in a broader canvass. 

The outstanding Japanese 
director Kurasewa’s Derzu Uzala, 
made in the Soviet Union, is the 
finest example of such a wider 
experience. The lyricism that has 
always characterised Soviet films: 
finds a fantastic expression in The 
Man Who Follows the Birds, 
. directed by A. Khamaraey. 

The remake of The White’ 
Haired Girl into’ a ballet has 
given the Chinese film a new: 
dimension, and the same can be, 
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aid of the Russian Ama. 
Karenina, also remade in ballet, 
in which the rhythm of camera 
movement acts as a counterpoint 
tor of the dance. 

' Polish and Czechoslovak films 
seem to have lost some of their 
directorial flavour and essence in 
spite of their welcome break into 
completely new ground. 

e much used war situation 
is handled from an. entirely 
different angle in The Death of 
(Romania, Director, S. Nicol- 
aescu) and Jacob The Liar (GDR, 
Director, F. Beyer). This is also 
true of Netherland’s The Last 
Trains (Œ. Van Zuylen). - 

The. Death of Ipu is the satirical 
exposure of the rural elite want- 
ing to save their skin by trying 
to force a poor villager to ake 
martyrdom. GDR’s Jacob T. 
Łiar is the story of a village 
unde Nazi occupation, when the 
Jews were being rounded up and 
sent over to unknown destina- 
tions by the Gestapo. The main 
story veers round the rumour 
had Jacob had a secret radio 
from which he heard of the 
advance of the Red Army. But 
actually Jacob had no secret 
radio. He would not contradict 
the rumour as that helped boost 
the morale of the hostage village. 

Netheriand’s The Last Train is 
about the family of a signalman 


whose wife had left with a Ger- . 


man officer. He is no longer the 
game ever since. In the midst of 


- poverty and disintegration all 


around, his eldest son makes a 
desperate effort to keep the 
family together. The mother 
name is taboo in the house. In 
an enemy train his mother’s 
passes through: the village. The 


` train is blown up before he can 


stop it or warn his father. ` 

There were a number of pol- 
itical films from different parts of 
the world. Hungarian diregtor 
Ferenc Grunwalsky’s Requiem 
For a Revolutionary explores the 
life of Imre Sallai, a Hungarian 
Communist, who is hanged when 
the counter-revolution takes over., 

From the capitalist, countries 
eame two films with an anti- 
Communist bias. T. de Gregoria’s 


` Viaggio Nella Vertigine deals with 


a 


excesses committed during the 
Stalin era from a Trotskyite point 


of view. Mother Kuster’s Trip 
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off on the Communist Party 
tactics, presented in an amusing 
manner, anc ends with a post- 
script in the credits: “The condi- 
tion in East Germany is worse.” 

Italy’s Mattei. Case (Director, 
F. Rossi) ig the revelation of the 
‘conspiracy of.a multinational 
corporation in killing Mattei as he 
was compaigning against. its 
onslaught, after eight years when 
the case was reopened. Argen- 
tina’s Free For All (Director L. 
Torre Nilson) shows the -feudal 
decadgnce reaching its peak, al- 
though on the surface it deals 
with crime passionale, commonly 
associated with the hot-blooded 
Latin Americans. 

Films from the Third World 
really sprang the biggest surprise. 


Not only did the directors show ` 


an expertise in film language, 
they were boid in the treatment 
of their subjects. Cuba’s’ Cantate 
de Chile (Director HŒ. Solas), 
Morocco’s There Will Be No Oil 
War (Director, Ben Barka), 
Argentina’s’ . Rebellion in 
-Patagonia (Director, H. Olivera) 
have the central theme of strike, 
violent repression and rebellion. 
It is interesting to compare these 
with Norway’s Strike (Director, 
O.B. Tuhus) where the problem 
is resolved on a different plane. 
Bolivia’s The Principal Enemy 
(Director, S. Sanjines) is the story 
of inhuman treatment of the Red 
Indian’ by the Bolivian landlords 
and rich peasants. Ultimately, 


- the guerrilla fighters come in con- 


tact with them and liquidate the 


‘ oppressors. The film is supposed 


to have been shot underground 
and smuggled out later. Iron- 
ically, in the same festival there 
have been a series of TV films 
from US where the Red Indians 
are shown as barbarians fit only 
to be killed. 

Vietnam’s The Child of Hanoi 
(Director, Hai Ninh) is a pro- 
found expression of the humanity 
of a revolutionary war. It is the 


story of a child,: an individual,. 


for whom d concern is expres- 
sed in practice in the midst of 
the turbulence of a war, and even 
.a battle. The whole treatment 


is on a low key and there is no , 


melodrama or crude heroics. 
. All. these Third World films 


G, Director, R.W. 
Fassbinder) is-seemingly a take ` 


“ata press conference. 


- Which politics cannot. 


portray violence. But this violence 
is also a part of real life. To quote 
the Italian director Antonioni: 
“You couldnt bave a Third 
World without violence. When 


one is talking of people oppressed, 
violence is right and justi in 
cinema.” 


It would also be relevant to 
recall the words of the young 
Cuban director Humberto Solas 
He says 
that cinema in Latin America is 
essentially political in content and 


nature; that the aim of film- 


makers in Cuba is to contribute 
to` the liberation movements at 
different places in the world. 
By this they want to build an 
“international attitude” towards 
the film medium. The. result of 
this, he hopes, would be a healthy 
international cinéma that would 
speak for the oppressed people 
of the Third World as elsewhere. 

Hungary’s Peter Bacso's com- 
ments are less euphoric .and 


applies to all serious films. ` He ° 


says: We have no illusion’ that 
a political film can solve problems 
But the 


art of the film can enlightan and’ 
isẹ the consciousness of the 


people — it can put problems 

into focus and lead the attention 

of others to political problems. 
He proves his point with his 


own film The Outbreak. - It deals 


with a working-class youth and 

forces working against him, with 

out highlighting the obvious. 
Senegal’s Xala -(Ditector, Ò. 


Sembene) proves this point again . 


by treating the exposure of the 
corrupt business community in a 
satirical manner, so that a ly 
serious and significant- film also 
becomes an entertainer. The 


` physical impotence of the hero 


of the film is! symbolical of the 
subordinate role played. by the 
neo-comprader bourgeoisie who 
ape their erstwhile rulers, in 
many developing countries. 

It is a pity that arrangements 
cannot be made to screen this 
film before such a ‘distinguished 
audience’ as members of the 


of Commerce and Industry, espe- 
cially such Indian mdustrial 
magnates’ whose residential 
addresses are in England. , 

A pre-oil-boom sociel picture 
has been drawn by Khalid Siddik 
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of Kuwait in his first feature film, | 


TFe, Cruel Sea. The raw realism 

of the film is as authentic as that 

of Bolivia’s The Principal Enemy. 
The cruel sea takes the toll of, 


- a ~oung life. Blind social custom: 


throttles the life out of-another. 
The poor boy becomes a pearl 
diret to marry the girl he loves. 


In his absence, the girl is married 


off to a rich old man, The virtual 
rape of the girl by the old 
groom on the wedding night 
reminds one of the ceremonial 
a ter of an animal, as tho 

gestures tho music and 
ia to` be louder: to drown the 


shrieks of the girl. 
Tt is a pity that the critics fail- 
ed to im the Bangladesh film 


Susrabhat for its bold theme. 
Hiadu boy marries a Muslim girl 
to save her from the ignominy of 
bemg a social outcast or else get 


-` ' merried to the lustful village 
. head. The village elders cons- 


pire and. kill him. They tie the 
corpse toa tree. The pregnant 
wise gives birth toa child. at the 
dead husband’s feet. The sun 
rises to greet the new life. 

True, technically the film is 
weak. The director is very young, 


and he has hardly had any oppor- . 


‘turity to be exposed to serious 
and good films. ` But the fact -> 


remains that he has conceived 
such a theme in a country where 


~ communalisnr had been fostered 


under Pakistani rule for twenty“ 


souk ears ane religious . prejud- 


continue to exercise a 

sie agrees ’ despite Paid 
Bangladesh Government's 

ed 3ecular policy 

Tn our country, which has been 


- avcwedly secular, it had taken | 
< twenty-eight years to` make a 


film like Garam Hawa which was 
in trouble for touching a vital 


. socal issue until the Prime Min- 
_ ister intervened. 


Looking back on the Festival, 
it eoms ‘really surprising that 
India failed to enter a film deal- 


` ing in social realism, and had to 


fall back on a commercial enter- 
Even considering the- 
circumstances that prevented 
using one or two films for tech- 
nicel reasons; it shows the sad 


' situation we arein: In spite of 
` our being the largest film produc- 


ing country, we have failed to 


“make ay single poweri and . 
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significant film on our ‘liberation 
movement — while there are a 
number of such films aced 
in the Third World such 
a short period of their indepen- 
dence. i 
We have’ to. give a special 
poeta tọ our national film 
We have set up a Film 
ees, wo -have mastituted 
National and State awards, and 
we take justifiable pride in ‘being 
one of the handful of countries 
which organises competitive 
international film festivals. The 
results achieved have been ‘any- 


‘thing but spectacular, with rare 
-exceptions. 
Talent in: our country so far . 


has had to struggle to achieve 
recognition and secure Govern- 


ment support. The policy fol - 


lowed by the Film Finance Cof- 


`” poration has varied from time to 


time. Smt Gandhi, when she was 
the Information Minister, had 
opened up possibilities for mak- 
ing 8 ly conscious document- 
ary and feature films of aesthetic 


_ Value. This had helped in the 


emergence of a new breed of 
directors who had begun even to 
break into the world of commere 


paki 


Recent changes in the Film. 
Finance ion and. the 
indications ofa developing policy 
framework cause concern. The 
emphasis on “light and whole- 
some” entertainment is, the 
thin end of the wedge towards 


‘using public money to swell the 


pockets of commercial film- 
anakers whose only objective is 
to keep the thoughts of the 
masses away from their socio- 
economic .problems, and thus 
prevent their mobilisation for _ 
social change. 

Theré are reports that the film 


- policy worked out by some of the 


most sensitive and socially con- 
scious film-makers has been 
thrown into the wastepaper basket 
pid those elements aia have 
‘opriated all political decision- 
since the declaration of 
gency. One can only hope 
that out of the present election 
will “emerge a new situation 
auguring for Progressive 
film-makers. 

_We must understand that the 
film as the most powerful mass ' 
communication medium is a 
major weapon in the struggle of 
our mases for their economic 


emancipation and socialism. 
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_in jeopardy, 


The Law Minister's argument 
resalted in the position, reduction 
a absurdum no doubt, but real, 
set aie people ere’ pubis 
Parliament represents the people 

and is hence sovereign; and the 


- Gowernment ropresehts Parlia- 


ment and is’its executive wing 


. and therefore it is sovereign and 
‘sapceme and is not answerable to 


corts. 

Tho Supremo Court’s judge- 
meat that during the Emergency, 
and in yiew of the President's 
order making the Fundamental 
Rigats non-enforceable, the citi- 


yen could not move. the courts ‘ 


even if his life and liberty were 
was incidentally 


peng an earlier -.6-1 judgement 
‘the Supreme Court: (in 1964) 


that even during an Emergency, - 


and despite the President’s order, 
citizens could move the courts 
for relief if the executive had 
acted in violation of the citizen’ 

rights without the authority of 


law or if the action was mala fide. © 


In effect the four-man majority 


| headed by ex-Chief Justice Ray 
Chief 


and including 
Justice Beg, Sied the earlier 
decision. They could not legally 


do so unless there was a bigger - 


bench than the earlier seven. But 


p they adopted the judicial tech- 


nidro of “distinguishing” 


Sup- 

Chief Justice Mahajan wanted to 
give relief to a party in a partic- 
ular way. At that time Attorney- 
Gernral Setalvad said this could 
not be done as the court would 


ee 
Retorted Justice Mahajan’ 


that he was there to do’ ‘“‘subs- 
tantial justice” and the Attorney- 
Gensral, was ‘“‘forgetting™ that 
there was no no epreale court (over 
the Supreme Court). The MISA 

judgement, while not doing 
“‘sntstantial justice”, is no doubt 
“law”, binding on‘ the citizen. 
But its effect was to prevent 
ventilation of citizens’ grievances 
through courts. In many cases 
the very process of setting: the 
judicial process in m@tion, and 
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. to public policies and ` d 


(Continued from page Id 


the reporting of it in the press, 
brings to the notice of higher 
authorities the mischief at the 
lower levels and gives them an 


would be Baia and abuse 
could lead to disaffection. fe 

If the courts had not been 
barred, for example, the many 


~~abuses of the family planning 


drive ‘would surely have come 
out into the open through judicial” 


poema. If the press had not 
’ official guide- 
lines, in fact violative clearly of- 
the powers of the censor under . 
the Defence of India Rules,- 
hibited the press from report- 


‘ ing matters adverse tó the family 


planning’ programme, but the: 
press had to obey these illegal 


‘guidelines since “they had rights 


without remedies” — surely many 
of these abuses would have come 
to attention of higher authorities 
much earlier. l 
In most -democratic countries, 
with a tradition of a‘ free press, 
governments, and even domestic 
intelligence services (political, 
economic, investigative and what 
have you) get most of the infor- 
mation from the public press. 
The state keeps itself informed 
of the action-reaction ahaa 
Ons, 
in order to correct or 
them where they are counter-- 
productive. Even in centrally 
planned economies and one-party 
Kaia the media play an impor- 
tant role, and as a matter of fact 


_ act as a check on administrative 


or Lae sear lapses. 

The setting up and building 
up of a domestic news agency in 
India owes its origin to the fact 
that the then British Government 
of India, which had quite a net- 


PRICE OF SYCOPHANCY 


I can cite any: number of instances 
where the -Government and 
lg malei got “information” 

from the agency wires and 


` acted upon them in public good, 


and later on discovered that the 
information had been available 
through their own channels but 


‘the nature of channels was such, l 


that they often tended: to get’. 
clogged or get filtered out before 
paraded the top for remedial 


hat *the machinery of the 


' Government, and partirulaly of 


work: of police and other intel- . 


ligences, did not know for more 
than a week about a bank collapse . 
in Madras; and in other mstances, 
its own officials in the field did 
not get in time news of govern- 
mental decisions taken and 
announced at headquarters. 

From my own experience, both 
as a correspondent and the Chief 
Editor of the Press Trust of India, 


the Health Ministry, is so clogged 
up that genuine public grievances 
oe danger signals, do not reach 
¢ top or the top does not react 
ofmation until forced by 
publio outcry im the press, has 
repeatedly proved. The 
danger of the recrudescence of. . 
Malaria, fot example, was known 
to doctors almost from 1965-66, 
but as late as 1972-73, the Minis- 
ed onthe basis that 
ia had been ‘wiped out”. 
An even more glaring instance 
was provided during the Emer- 
gency itself. Nearly 200 children, 
new-born babies, died in the 
Capital’s hospitals over the period 
of a year because of a salmonella 
infection. The trouble ore in: 


The doctors, unable to get con 
certed action from the Health 
Ministry, managed to persuade . 
a Samachar reporter to look into 
the problem and write a story. 
The reporter wrote the story, got 
it approved by his bosses, and it 
went onthe wires. Within a few 
hours the story was “withdrawn” 


_ under the advice of censors, One 


paper, however, printed the story ` 
anyhow. | 
After seeing the story in print, 
the Secretary of the Health Minis- 
try and the, Director-General of . 
of Health Services “visited” the 
a itals and took to deal 
the problem, and called the 
Samachar reporter and told him: 
e a ion the of this - 
“rem ion”, the some 
story sere ee to 
making the censors ae the 
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Samachar lok foolish inthe roe 


Pat the teal leason'of the story 
and the:-incident:. was :that’-in e! 
serious. matter like this, plaguing * $ 
the Capitals ‘hospitals for over-a'' 


year, no-action could:be-obtdined;"'” 
and.only after the publication Lot" 
‘Ministry. 


‘the story, ‘the: Health- 
bestirred: itself: into’ actin? Of ¥ 
course, { since: it:twas ‘only 


poor: 
dren:uthat diéd-- in’: ‘public’ 


. maternity,- wards; uand S not--a 
Justice Lamba, ‘nio*inquity, ane 
ivial or Otherwise; was: tonsidered 
necessary. do 
'. , For those near aiithority” it. is 
a e adinon se are 


w ie 


as pe person in “atithority; if. 
he ‘wants to remain in.: authority, . 
must } ‘the „observance of. 
andike miim Py by: those around , 
him: Ju 


Ti TRE Ey wb, 


í A e ri 2 
al ‘ha palatable tll the: 


ki 


“EMS. 





~- Paper. ack 


a Avs 


pe Seti PR OP UME G 


7 un 


‘ fortunes of 


l on Toz, 


ere Raa i OE Poe ae 
Da k eee £ Sag ig E Pe IES, ~ 


le, „but, ‘ never. tell ‘a 
ble untruth.) - 
It is perhaps one of themis- 
dira dhi“ ‘that © 
friends “did ‘not leivo“ her , or. 
` “defect”, but’. she left her; 
“‘frierids’’ because they spoke, the ` 
' unpalatable truth. \And, during 
-thè nineteen ‘months of the Tone. 
gency, ‘gradually,’ ` she a 
her-self to be'isdlated and to be 
sufrounded only’ by sycophants: . 
and coorte who | hid ‘the trath | 
from Her. 

Indira Gandhi is now fighting, 


with her ‘back ` to ‘the wall, the, - 


most im battle of ‘her 
political careet, a battle, for very 
survival. And’ while, the inscrut- 
able Indian public’ will have the 
oe the odds still are that 


ae Pea Pore 
-en fag rithe ell ipat it party ; with r majority for her, 
; piearthg, b ' Pa 
earan truth.) + ae 


wD even then, she can really 
survive only if she sweeps clean 


. the Augean Stables around: her, 
° and ensures frank and free flow: 


of information, even unpalatable 
_ information. For, that, she has 


_ > Bot only to.change her circle of, 
Brant gar aero 1” ie 


advisers: and -ministers, but re- 
open channels of communication, 
including the “press, remove. 
. Testrictions and enable it to` 
foiction, ahd radically eform 
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=% 


‘the official’ media including the 


All India Radio, Doordarshan 
aera s 
amachar’s open parti 
ship and: unabashed doen 
`of the ruling, party,.has: already 
achieved in one year what. the: .- 


LE 


` . Press Trust of Indie failed.to '.do 
in twenty-five . -yéars:- all the: 


Naniboodiripad’s Autobiography 


y Poa How I became a. Communist : ; 


_be 


bs eee parties: have made. 
Saimachar a‘campaign, tissus and., 

Congiesmen dare not „defend, it.. 

. Samachar. news is sp suspect that. | 

it is no K credible, , re 

even a simple stafsment like..th 

Sun ries in tho East, if it one 


on the Samachar wires, will now’ `. 


Byt 


Opposition viewpoint, Samachar 
has in a way achieved better: 


, publicity in papers for the Opposi- 


tion ~ correspondents and spec- 
ials in the capital have begun to: 
attend and report on -Opposition 
rallies and. press conferences in 
detail; thus ensuring coverage: 
in those papers that have repres- 
entatives in New Delhi.. .. ` 

. The Samachar has now become 
a costly irrelevance to the press 
and a millstone around the Prime 
Minister-and Government’s neck. 


(To.be continued) 
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total distortion of news- 
and virtual blacking out of the .. 
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- . IMPRESSIONS OF A DETENU n : 
4%, Be - ap, R 7 me compe rom tees 10): ‘ - 


- hurried meetings in ‘secrecy and heard horo and there. “> Clan “affection and. personal 
! advising their youths not to move .. Secondly, the conflict between ,/ motivations could. have worked 
with Seni detenus who were the JS detenus from a particular- to augment the level of cordiality - 
muepercs to- to cause subtle fissures ` district on the. Western Ghats . those of the -Rightist. conviction 


y. became so sharp. and hostile to could find- >- ' . 

; I could observe three main ‘the RSS- -leadership that it forced There . was ity of amusing 

‘ . under-currents: These might be all of them to jom the Muslim- episodes too. such .centred. 
- insignificant ` which kitchen. One or two of them round the very samé youth leador - . 
aay s of big events. , refused to join even the common ` mentioned- earlier. -usod to 


I presume that there may be a dinner.on the occasion of certain .poee as a divine soothsayer 
certain uniformity in this pattern ` feasts and C ranoni and it `allto ict'the date of Yelease. 


eleewhere too; at least in the -could not `~ compromised _ One , he’ suddenly fainted 
_ prisons in South India. They until all: the Pa wero and all his Muslim “brethren ‘ran 
_ were: released. - towards him. There was silence. 


o): The contradiction between - ` It Ísokod paradon that the He: got up after a few minutes 
certam sections of Jana Sangh RSS cadres who weretalking of - and drank some water. When I - 
and the RSS leadership in tho. Emergency having. trampled a ched him -and advised- 
i -under foot ‘the very fabric of’ ` to consult some doctor, hè. 
(2) me contado betwee: Indian democracy, at the same. told me in whispers that it was ` 
the non-vegetarians and the time celebrated the 300th and- a kind of.trance which he got 
mes ians within RSS; odd anniversary of the coronation periodically. He added that it 
Pa Nate! The contradiction between’ of Sivaji. Should it not raisein had been passed on to him 
rahming and non-Brahmins. their ranks such questions asto ` through heredity and whatever he 
ae etre the second and the how people who profess to stand’ uttered during his -trance might 
-_ > ‘third. ones overlap.. One -could “by parliamentary democracy re- come true. But he did not com 
watch with cyriosity as to how concile with the celebration of vince any one, and nobody in -> 
certain food habits cause a kind feudal monarchs crowning them- the. barrack including the M 
. of polarisation and offer a pretext. selves? It would ‘have had a , lim friends took it seriously. | 
' to oz the predommantly `. definite SN on the younger‘ Reportedly, he used to repeat -` 
: Prahaleoriented ed revivalist lead- . -ones among them. the same- every Thurs. 
ership There were signs of eventual’ -day, in the Church’ within our 
ATi: non Bealinite Were vocifer- toning down of the communal. block and the ble Marwaris 
ous and -louder sin their backbiting that was noticed in under COFEPOSA A used 'to rmh, 
expressions when they were.eager. the beginning. It oe . to` him when in trance —‘all to 


` “to avail-of. the meat ration visibly by the time ae eed know about the day of their 
supplied by thô- jail admin- - year. And there” the talk of release. He could fool well om 
istration and for opening e non- a ‘‘One Party” and their efforts til the Marwaris themselves got - 


eterian ‘section: within the for the merger of four Opposition disinterested in -this trick. And 

S-Lased kitchen. Whereas the parties. This exposed them to nothing was heard about the 

Brahmins do not speak out: “the conceptions of bourgeois trance for over months before my" 
openly, but silently arrange for liberalism Which they have been release. : 

.. themselves with a kind of hush- acquiring of late. It brought There were varicties of happen 
huah-talk among themselves. This ` about a certain amount of sliding ings, incidents and expressions of 
went on for many days and downof the open e ion of. sentiments which came my way’ 
resulted in the non-vegetarians’ communal feeling in the ranks òf as a detenu.. They go unsaid’ : 

` demand for a non-vegetarian Jana Sangh. Such a change was due to want of space ad for. the ~ 
section opening up to the surfaco. visible to me as a person who was natural fear that ic may ue" 
.~ The a. meeting was talled Baye the developments. offence — unwittingly - to 
` for. to decide the issue. After Another aspect worth noting _ those of the opposed schdols of , 
heatec debate on the pretext of was the sympathy ofthe official- thought who were friendly all 
_ “not offending the sentiments of . dom towards certain segments of through in spite of difference. ‘If 
the vegetarians”, the vegetarians. the detenus. RSS had the big- the. friendly hug and the lece” 
were compelled to yield to the. gest slice of it, as they had their ` of sugar candy, © chief ofthe 
Don-vegetarians’ demand. The: sympathisers and patrons in the RSS in tho prison had thee a 
vogeta‘ians were so upset that . administration. There were other my .mouth at the time of m 
Y cach one went to grab a plato ‘kinds of loyalties too., The high- „release could stand as an A 
for “his personal use, so that they . est authority of the Department - ence of humán respect shown in . 
could avoid eating in the com-': of Prisons ‘would “hang around a of the antithetical convic. 
- mon Slates. This amused . the . the Jail both in the morning and ns, tt was born out of the 
nom-vegetarians and sometime’ evening; and all-for the sake of tribulations borne in common in . 
certain teasing remarks could’ be - that leader of the Opposition. course ofa long detention.. - 
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“THEATRE 


“Yumi, a Panjabi adoa of 
Lorca’s famous tragedy, Yer- 

ma, presented by the Delhi Arts ` 
“Theatre dn the INT stage, should . 


. be considered a redeeming | ach- ` i 


‘-ievement. - 


. Sheila Bhatia’s adaptation suc- - 
. ceeds, in „retaining some of the _ 
ies of Lorca’s Span-- 


abiding 
‘ish y because of: its ru 
Punjabi. soi? which off 
ready’ ground for its dramatic 
' transfiguration. ‘Not only this, 
. other factors also have discer- 
` mably gone into the. making of. 
this authentic drama.. - 

- “What stands out as bewitching- 
; beautiful end. :dyndmic. 
cate Ahuja’s portrayal of Yas- 


_ ‘min. Voluptuously feminine, sho - 


.:secms to be jumping out of her 
“skin ‘to k her with.des- 
"tiny... Whe ughter of 
y - Spain or India, sho is that univ- 
who © hes been 


‘ oonitributes to her human dimen- 
‘sions as & powerful character, is 


i No her refusal. to reconcile. ‘Her 


? ormism nurses a streak 
` of. revolt. She is: exed but 
- not’ defeated.” She is 
` but ‘not erd, Sho must 
` geek her fulfilment. No wind 
can extinguish her hope — that 

` is what she thinks. ere is a 
v conflict ‘within. And there are 
’ taboo-ridden external forces ready- 


to lure-and then tear her apart- - 


34 


-in its- starkness, ` 


- “in the proces. 


As Yasmin’s husband, Raj, 
“ Babber gives her effective- su TE 
„port in highlighting the co 
‘as also,in drawing: the best ' out 
bs ae love-hate ‘projection® of her 

`.This stirs the d 
pitas of her. being which craves 
‘to create, to extend and multiply 
itself. Tf ` ‚also determines the 
philosophy. of: life. The barren-: 
ness must be banished: from life. 
Creativity must be cherished 
for it alone ensures. life's. dyn- 
amic¢ manifestation. 

The rural social miliew as 
projected in the play may appear, 
peripheral, but it plays an effec- 
-tive role ‘in determining ‘the in-_ 
_volved. attitudes and empathies. 
“The atmosphere is- built power- 
„fully to develop - the ‘theme 
towards its logical almino: 

“The husband knows what is 
_ eating into the soul of her young . 
wife who has been : alienated 


‘through her ‘slow but agonising ~ 
~ awareness of ber hopeless: situa- 


tion. Here comes into play. the 
impotent fury of 


a desert ‘into an oasis. 

Raj Babber and Sushma Abuja 
‘heye. attained’ - histrioniç 
s in the scene of violent 

tation. This scene . has. 
the conceptual power of Lorca’s, 
” handling of a tragic humatt, sit- 


-s0 onsin re 


~. palm with .- 


rec« | 


“Violence, of Frustration . 2 ane : = 


ced. 
ritual scone“ 
, cach. one of 
icon mane ia 
g has 

been conceived with 


The women’s 
under a barren 
them holdin 


‘ing; and it has “a supracatural 

ge. Yagmin’s silence' betrays 
an air of doom. Her oy% ex- 
press an eternal thirst. With fem- 


care, 
‘to spell’ out’ its thematic mean- 


E “ea 3. 4 “4 5 
` Total electorate’ 1,08,45,235 

Fee votes polled PA 46,84,801. Swatantra 7,10,095 . 15.7 °°. , 13. 3 

i rag A Af of votes polled : . 43.2 JandSangh. _ 9,930 0.2. 1 — 
; 20 ‘Utka `. : . D 

ances : Congress . 10,53,164 23.6 “20 1 
Pay . - Votes Percent- :Seats Seats .PSP . > 3,08,340° ` 69° 6 ee 
ageof con- ` won ` CPI 1,94,273 4:4 3 1? 

total valid tested CPI(M}: ° . ‘45, 703 -10> 1 7 

yotes Jharkhand* ` 73,900 * 16> - 2 = 

: polled - ; SSP: .. 81,843-' 1.8 2 — 
a — a = Jana Congress 60,103 1.3 Ey 
sds 2 4 S Forward Bloc 22,956 0.5 tee 
_ TT  *, Independents’ 87,294 19 9 — 

Chie 14, 15, 987 . 38.4 . | ee > ee . ; eee 
D A 6 fe 5 (To be cortinued) 


inine defiance in her soul, she `. 


‘transcends the limitations ` "of - “a! 


himan situation and . merges 
with dark infinity. 

The final sceno in which Yas- 
min strangles her ~ intoxicated 


husband to -death at a moment | 


Wwhen' the man in him is roused: 


-~ with ‘sensual yearni lifts fhe! 
play to.a cathartic dina 


tension and its violent ee 


give ‘it the touch of a` TaZOr’s - 


edge 
5 `P, Kohli’s lighting, son 


‘subdued or in fall 'cry` : 
accentuated -the eee ue Gers 


turn and in every detail. While 


the music on the. whole provides _ 


competent _ support, P-a 
Shanker’s. dance lends the 
uction * , -élenental 
rhythm and force.. 

The pairing of oye and girls’ 


„in crowd. scenes is too stylised” 


and ‘profane to -carry conyiction 


_ in a serious play like Fasmin. . 
' It only. erodes its autheriticty. — 


oe which Sheila Bhatia: has s 


E ish, ee Alifaine > 
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.RADIO 
BAGHDAD 
| INTERNATIONAL 


| Voice of the Republic P Iraq 


Radio Baghdad broadcasts daily 
programme in URDU from 1400-1500 _ 
hours GMT (1930-2030 hours IST) 
| on 19.48 M 15400 KHz. The 
k | | programme contains the News, Local | 
| .Press Newsreel and several other 
interesting items; besides Arabic and 
Hindi Songs and Music. 
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.FOR FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

a ‘3 uo, Appeal to Candidates for. na Sabha 
2 nineteen onika since the imposition ` ‘of tho emergency on eie 25, 1975, have been a 
aightmarish experience for the profession of journalism i in India, transcending in some Ways 
the worst phases of repression in the pre-Independence da The press, as an instrument of 
reporting events of public importance and reflecting the wishes and aspirations of the people, 
has been ‘deprived of its character, in some cases beyond recognition with rigorous censorship 
` and news management, What the peoplohad been fed through what is today the country’s 
only news agency, Samachar, the, columns of almost all newspapers, national, regional, and 


local as well as radio and television eroded the: credibility of the media. Official and semi- 
official handouts replaced objective and balanced dissemination of information. Periodicals 


and ournals of opinion have had a worse: fate. _ Several newspapermon were put in prison. a 


: Newspapers were arbitrarily closed. The Press Coinci was abolished in circumstances destruc- 

‘tive of professional freedom and ethics, and with a view to augmenting the trend towards non- 
‘ professional control and management of the Fourth-Estate. 

, Tke repeal of thô Parliamentary Proceedings - (Protection of Publication) Act, 1956, ‘commonly 

known, as the Feroze Gandhi Law, clogged the communication charinel between the people and 


their representatives ‘m’ Parliament. The Prevention of Pablication of Objectionable Matter: 
-Act, 1976, seeking to keep the media in constant fear, was entrenched by being included in, 


‘-, the Minth Schedule of the Constitution. It is not that all was well before the Emergency. In 
fact, api paeritied of journalists, had been repeatedly emphasising me need to reetraeiuse the 


press and make its’ self- “regulatory process effective. 

"By thus’ depriving themselves qf a free press, the authorities ‘remained in the dark about: the 
_ wishes, aspirations and sufferings of the’ people. If India is to thrive as a democracy, it is 
necetsary ‘to restore the freedom ‘of the press. Towards this end, we Tequest every candidate 


seeking election to the Lok Sabha to sign ‘the following ‘pledge and mail it to Sri Vishnu’ Dutt, ` 
Secretary, People’s Union for Civil Liberties and Democratic Rights, Gandhi Peace -Founda-. 


K < tion, Deen Dayal Upadhyaya Marg, New Delhi-110001, ‘before! the end of February 1977. 


Ae 3 Fa those. belonging to parties which already stand by these principles, the persona] pledge’ 


will be a-reinforcement. In tho case of ‘thosé nominated by’ parties which are not’ explicitly 
committed tó thèse” values, it'will be an opportunity to reflect the sentiments of an important 
section of their electors. ` 

A PERE hoeses ceee (ame and ics seeking election t ‘the Sixth: Lok Subha do hereby 


solemnly declare that, if, elected, I will not ‘in any circumstances support a-system of press - 


_ censorship or “press advising”. of the mèdia in any form and.in any. part of India. I further 
` pledge myself to seek (1) repeal of the Prevention of Publication of Objectionable Matter . Act, 
1976, (2) restoration of the Parliamentary ‘Proceedings. Protection of ‘Publication Act, and G) 
crestion of an erase oal for bolp gupka of the press.” 


ae S Prithvis Chakravarti > i Vepa'Rao © 


saf Kg 
2. V.K. Narasimhan’ ‘| - _ 12. W.S. Titus t . 22. Dattatreya Tiwari. 
3. Nikhil Chakravartty . 13. CP. Ramachandran. . © 23. R. Rajendra Prabhu 
x 4. C. Raghavan ` | 14. G.S. Bhargava © u 24, Jawid Lai 
5. Chànchal Sarkar `: _ . 15. S. Gundappa ', 25. Arun Cha 
6. B.G. Véřghese - 16. U.N. Phadnis, >°“ | 26. Virendra ne 
“1. ER. Sundar Rajan: 17: R-N. Verma, oo, 27. R Vija van - 
1 8. Kuldip Nayar . '. | 18. K. Go © > 28. ML. Sethi 
9. Ajit Bhattacharjea > , 19, R.K. > ©., 29. DK, Varam 
10. N:S: Jagannathan 20. Leela Manila] — * = 30. Anand Vardhan 
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31. Chetan Chadda 
32. Paul Jacob- 

33. M.A. Jaleel , 
34. U.N. Tankha 

35. S.K. Garg 

36. Saral Patra 

37. Pratip Ravindran 
38. Wazır Dayal Mathur 
39. Ashwini Sarin 


. 40. B.N. Mohlajee 


41. B. Bhargava 

42. Pushp Saraf 

43. K.R. Wadhwane 
44, S.K. Varma 

45. A.C. Saxena 

46.. K. Kanwar 

47, M.J. Antony 

48. R.D. Joshi 

49. Ramindar Singh 
50. S.N. Banerjee 

51. T. Dasgupta 

52. T.K. Ramaswamy 
* 53. K.N. Sud à 
54, A.R. Kerala Varma- 
55. A. Hariharan 

56. O.P. Mehra 

. 57. P.N. Pathak 


64. Satish Vasisht 
65.. D.P. Nautiyal 
66. Suresh Akhowri- 


"67. Shailendra 


68. Prabha Dutt 

69. Raj Gill 

70. Najmul Hasan, 

71. M. Abmed 

72. V.C. Bhaskaran 

73. Y.R. Verma 

74. R. Vasudevan - 

75. Vinod Dbawan 

76. Narendra Aggarwal 
TI. S. Rajagopalan } 


.87. T.P. Jayaram 

88. M.P. Krishnan Kutty 
89. K.T.R. Menon 

90. Prakash Chander 

91. J.P. Jain 

92. A. Khdnduri 

93. V.S. Bist 

94. L.N. Rabin 

95. O.P. Awasthi 


96. B.N. Kumar 

97. T.R. Srinivasan 
98. Dileep Padgaonkar 
. 99. H.D. Sharma 

100. Vinay Kumar 

101. Harish Chandra 


‘102, V.P. .Vaidik 


103. R.C. Prem 
104. Maya Sharma 


105. Veer Kumar Adhir. 


106. L.P. Shrivastav , 

107. R.M. Rao 

108. R. Venketachary 

109. R.S. Sharma 

110. Ke Dasgupte. 
Kapoor 


112. RB. Singh 

113. K.L. Pai 

114. C.P. Raghavan 
115. C.P. Rayindar ; 
116. D. Krishnamoorty 


i Raman 
125. P. Majumdar 
126. T.V.R. Shenoy 
127. S.K. Dutta 
128. M.M. Gupta 
129. Rati Agrawal 
130. N. Raghunathan 
131. O.V. Vijayan 
132. Ranajit Roy 
133. Kewal Varma 
134. B.N. Thakur 
135. Ashim Sen 
136.'Chand Joshi 
137. B.C. Saxena 
138. S.P. Singh 
139. "N.N. Tripathi 


160, Hardev ‘Singh . 


-161. Saral Kumar 


162. V. Gopakumar i 
163. Dharam Yash Dev 


172. M.L. Kotru 


. 183. K. Flory 


184. Radha Keka Hooda 


. 185. Ani Rana 


186. S. Venkatesh 

187. Tavleen Amar Singh 

188. Rami Chabbra (Mrs) 

189. K.S. George 

190.. Sudarshan Kumar ~ 

191. B.P. Agrawal 

192. S.K. Tripathi i ' 
193. Maheshwar- Dayalu ; 

194. Om Mehta 


. 195. JA. Gathia 


196. JK. G 
197. A. Gho 


198. P.J. Mathew 

199. N.K. Trikha 

200. S.K. Das 

201. n pe Vajpeyi . 


203. Shamim A. T na 
204. S. Dharmarajan 


205. Ved Bhasin 


206. M.G. Ta i 

207. Jesvaa Nair i 

208. Ganesh ‘Shukla 
209. N.B. Lall 

210. K.N. G 

211. R.D. J 


212. K-L. Kapur 
213. K. Chagotra ` 


214. B.K. Bhalla 


222. AP. Rajbanshi 
223. Darryl D’ Monte 


` (incomplete) 
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Reaping the. Whirlwind —— 


F tte staggering contrast between the 
. rally arranged in the Capital on March 
1 for Indira Gandhi to speak in support 


of the Congress candidates, and the huge ; 


one that followed at the very same: spot 
only a few hours later and addressed by 


Jagjivan Ram and other Opposition leaders,- 


is any indicator of the state of the mass 
mood, then ‘even the most diehard sup- 
porter of the Establishment would. have’ 


to concede that the Congress chances‘at . 


the Lok Sabha poll are as bleak 
deserts of Arabia. . .- 

Never before — not even in the bad 
days of 1967 — ` has the. Prime Minister, 
had to face such a meeting in New: Delhi 
where she was not only jeered but two- 
thirds of the audience walked out when 
she had spoken for about a quarter of an 
hour. Jagjivan Ram and Yoani 
Pandit, on' the other hand, had huge audi- 
ences to’ listen to them with live-wire 
interest. 


as the 


-© tisa sign ofa Government’s declining . 
stand:ng when the Prime Minister-is meted ° 


out scch a treatment by the people who 
woulc vote for a new government in just 
over £ forthight’s time. It also shows how 


-divorced must have been the Congress 


campaigners from the people not to have 


been able to anticipate the mass mood. It » 
~was indeed a black day for the Congress 
\ and no less a humiliating one for Indira 


Gandai. Five years ago, such a situatio 
woulc have seemed impossible. 

What is more disconcerting for the 
its 
popularity is:reported from many of the 
centres. No Congress candidate. in Punjab 
could be sure'of winhing; and in Haryana, 


the Congress would be Tucky to have, 
" MARCH 5. 1977 i l 


‘throughout the-country. = 


three, The Chief Minister’s infantile talks 
apart, any serious Congress campaigner 
would put the Uttar Pradesh score at 30 
out of 85. The Andhra Congress does not. 
hope to get even fifty F cent of the seats, 
and Gujarat may see the rout. The going 
is tough in Kerala, and more so.in Kar- 
nataka. Relatively, Maharashtra and West 


‘Bengal may be better placed, but not so, 
are Bihar, Orissa and Assam, although the 


manipulation in the adivasi, belt is still 
being planned.. If Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh do not send gleomy reports, it 18 


because many of the princelings who had , 


won as Swatantra or Jana Sangh in 1971, : 


-have now been embrated by the Congress 


— quantity overpowering quality. . 

What is the central theme of the: present ` 
election campaign? It is nejther Stability 
nor Democracy as the Congress would 
like to put it, nor is it the list. of promises ' 
that the manifestoes of the contending 

arties have placed before the electorate. 

he key issue — practically the only issue 
— in which the voter has so far shown 
avid interest as also anger is the catalogue’: 
of unprecedented misdeeds committed by . 
the Establishment during the Emergency. 
The moot question whether Emergency. 
was at all necessary to meet the challenge 
of the JP campaign in June 1975, has 
practically receded into the background: 
instead has come up the enormity of the 


Tepression perpetrated under Emergency. 


The indiscriminate MISA arrests, ‘the . 


demolition of hutments, the forcible steril- 


isation, the blackmail through CBI and 
police zoolums, extortions and bribery and 
corruptions at very high levels — all these 


have become the burning topics of the day. | 


4 


"Ss 


/ ` 
The Prime Minister’s desperate attempt . 


' to put across the bogey of instability if 
the Opposition comes to power, is offset 


by the fact that even at this hour of its | 


' mortal crisis, the in-fights and mutual 

suspicions among Congressmen have 
intensified, and even she has had to 
éoncede that defections and floor-crossings 
might take place before or after the poll 
— one more proof of the fragile set-up 
over which she presides today. 

/The point to note is that the vote this 
time would be overwhelmingly a protest 
vote. Whether Jagjivan Ram has got a 


clean record on the count of income-tax. 


ayment, or ‘Morarji Desai’s son has had 
buan usiness links, or Vajpayee is backed by 
RSS — all these are etting blurred 
because the debit side of the Establish- 
ment is, in the eyes of the masses today, 
is so undeniably disgusting. The average 
voter conveys the impression that he does 
not care who won but he is anxious to 
register his emphatic protest against the 
misdeeds of Emergency. It is this which is 
making the Prime Minister’s speeches 
more and more incoherent and, at times, 
frankly unbalanced. The frantic attempt 
by many Congress: leaders to throw the 
blame of the Emergency misdeeds on the 
bureaucrats cuts little ice because it is 
common knowledge that most of the 
misdeeds were initiated at the political 
‘level, particularly by people around the 
Prime Minister. 
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There is talk of further relaxation of 
Emergency. If and when that comes, the 
average Congressman perhaps hopes to be 
able to reach out to wider audiences, 
claiming that the Prime Minister has 
responded to the public demand for itss 
lifting. What, however, is likely to happen’ 
is that the public would take it that the 
Prime Minister has been forced to give in 
because of the irresistible mass pressure 
for lifting the Emergency initiated by the 
Opposition. 

Besides, lifting of Emergency alone is 
not going to help much. As some of the 
more forthright among her advisers and 
Congressmen have already pointed out to 
Prime See ersonally, the. public 
mood can be pacified only if the coterie 
which misuse Emergency most is brought» 
to book. 

The record: of the totally irregular and 
highly illegitimate activities of this coterie 
can be as formidable as the Watergate, if ~ 
not more. From Bansi Lal to Vidya Charan | 
Shukla, from Mohammad Yunus to 
Dhawans and Kapurs, who can ‘escape 
poe impeachment if normal political 

ctioning is resumed? And at the centre 
of it all, Indira Gandhi has to take a: 
ruthlessly objective view of her second . 
son’s doings if she has to salvage the 
Congress and save her own position in 
this crucial election battle. It is this coterie 
for which the Prime Minister has to 4 
account for, since every member of it is 
an unenvied star of Emergency. 

It is time that forward-looking forces 
still inside the Congress assert for the 
complete ousting of this unholy clique, 
And once they raise this voice even at this 
late hour, they themselves will surely get 
ready response from those outside the 


‘Congress today in starting the common 


crusade for the purge of the coterie’ raj. 
For, it is this coterie. which has brought 
the Congress down and it is for Indira 
Gandhi herself to repudiate these guilty” 
men in a manner that is acceptable to the . 
public in its present mood. 


The hour has come to reap the 
whirlwind. . - 

l N.C. 
March 1 
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A : 
Taste 


of 


Khichri 


` sives”. 


~The khichri may be “lowly to 


the elitist crowd that produced 


the Chocolate Thought of the 


leader and the ruling ‘‘progres- 
But then, any political 
movement and the ‘“‘intellectuals”’ 


behind it; and the Congress is no - 


exception, produce slogans and 
ideas only ont of a sense of 
mission and’ oppression. And 


"> some of the’ hired and tired hacks 


might draw four figure salaries 
and, victualled by whiskey: and 
rogan josh, might have thought 
of khichri as a word of scorn. 
Yet, khichri is the wholesome 
Indian dish and not something 
that the average poor Indian 
will scorn. Even doctors know 
it ig & balanced food, being a 
mixture of-rice and pulses codked 
together. Unlike the ordinary 


' rice, the gruel is not lost, can be 


spiced, and is a ‘luxury to the 
worker inthe field who, in the 
North, has the daily fare of dried 


_ Toti and a piece of onion. 


Also,‘ the Prime Minister has 


. been dipping into our minds 


during the last nineteen months, 
and she repeated it at the 
Capital’s rallies on March 1, that 


+ the Emergency was a dose of 


ruling party already seems. 


to be running out of steam 
in this election, judged by the 


ideas and slogans thrown up so . 


far. 


a one-man party, in the realm 
of ideas, since coming to power, 
and Smt Indira Gandhi who 
evoked some catchy slogans and 
ideas in 1971 — Garibi Hatao 
and Grand Alliance — has: still 
not come up with any. 

“Do you want this Khichri?’”is 
the mejor one I have heard so far. 
Smt Gandhi asked this question 
in her first round of election neps 
and mectings,. ‘and’ dutifully, 
Dev Kanta Borooah and others 

icked. it up.. But thé- slogan 
hailed, and in fact may have 


` attracted mahy votes to Janata. 
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; im folly te 
The-Congress has always been 


. bitter medicine that had to be 


administered to the people. 
-Who does not know, and the 
poor who go to hospitals and its 
public wards surely know it as 
well as those who have to be suc- 
coured at home, that after a bout 
of illness, -bitter medicine and 
liquid diet, khichri is the first 
solid food that is given to a 
patient. i 

And, then, we were all told not 
too long ago, that the Gujarati 
khichri is Smt Gandhi's favourite 
dish — ‘it contains more’ ingred- 
jents than the. normal .North 
Indian one of rice and pulses. I 
guess that is the reason: we hear 
so much of khichri. 

But a Bihar politician appar- 
ently described the Janata-CFD 
combination as an orange — peel 
the skin and the parts fall apart — 
and Smt Gandhi used it at her 
New Delhi rallies on March 1. 

This analogy, too, I am afraid, 
will soon ‘fall apart — for the 
orange also cannot be scoffed at, 
particularly after bitter medicines. 
And people might decide for 
once to imitate the politicians 
in power — suck an orange and 








Thought for «= © 
the ` 
Week 
True and bold Wisdom has 
nothing in common with Fear, 


It begins where Fear ends and 
teaches us life. 










Andre Gide 
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throw it away, use people and 


. discard them when no longer 


needed. Congress, unfortunately, 


is now a sucked orange. 


had been wondering till recently 

why the Government, and the 
Information and Broadcasting 
Minister, went out of their way 
to invite the BBC back into the 
country, went all the way to 
London to do-that, and even 
agreed to have the same’ BBC 
man back. í 

.A friend who had recently beon 
to Bihar and came back, narrated 
his experience and this brought 
some enlightenment, Y 

My friend had gone to visit 
some relatives and friends in a 
couple f villages, and going 
from Delhi, had gone ready to 
give them “‘news” of the happen- 
ings in Delhi — happenings that 
for long had been censored out 
of the press, and is even now not 
heard over the All India Radio, 

To his surprise, no one seemed 
interested nor had they been 
“‘brain-washed” by listening to 
AIR news all these months. He 
discovered that, thanks to the 
transistor revolution, everyone in 
the village who had a radio, had 
been tuning to BBC’s Hindi News 
and tuning off AIR’s Hindi’ 
Samachar. 


I guess, the I&B Ministry 
must have learnt of this earlier 
than us, and invited the BBC 
back and hoped that at least some 
portion of the ruling party .view- . 
oe too, would get into the 
BBC. i É 


— Observer 
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~ Losses 


of i _ 


‘Emergency 


G.N. ACHARYA . 


personality and a mythology about its own virtues — 


and ievements. 
In process, it inflicted incalculable damage on 
‘the ethos of the nation, the evolution of its public 


' life, the development of its political personality, an 


id 


the creation of bably incurable, deep 
and abiding hostilities and hatreds. Tts psychalogical 
impact on those at both ends — those who iritiated 
it, administered it, lauded it, exploited :t and, 
propsered under it, and its known and still ‘urknown‘ 


victims --.deserves closer’ scrutiny than ‘has been ` 


given to the question so far. 

The: scars of the Emergency ón the minds and 
hearts of men and women in almost every streta and 
section of the population could be permaneat, but 
will at any rate endure for a longtime: This is only 
a first, Sate pene groping attempt — illustrative 

exhaustive — to indicate the areas of 


3 Ace, rather than to assess its depth and extent. 


Though no authentic figures have been published, 
it now seems reasonable to assume that as many as 
150,000 le were arrested at one time or other, 
dnd were detained for longer or shorter peri 
without a charge, without a trial, and without being 
told the reasons for, their arrest. Many heve still 
not been released. `- Probably, quite as many warrants 
of arrest’ have remained’ unexecuted, because, the. 


-intended victims have “gone underground”, as the 


political phrase has it. - 

In either case, it has meant the distruption >f their 
lives, loss of occupations and incomes, dificulties 
and anxieties for their dependents, as weil as to 


_other friends and relatives. -There can neve: be. a 


proper assessment of this loss. I do su that 


“this mass suffering and the scars left behind should ` 


TH post-mortem on the Emergency, the strange, - 


wierd; monstroug stain on the short history of 
India as a free nation, is already fairly advanced, 


' ` though the Emergency is technically alive. It is 


likely to last agonisingly long, like the Emergency 
itself. Already, ‘however, its lineaments are clearly 
established. The revelation of enormous details 
still hidden, the discovery of untold tales of horror, 
the retelling of old ones with fresh garnishings, ma may 
make somo difference to the details of the picture or 


‘its dimensions; but the main ‘features and character- 


istics cannot be controverted. 
The Emergency could probably have been avoided 


- at its vety inception; it was certainly prolonged 


beyond endurance; it was unduly, needlessly harsh 
in certain details of enforcement such as the dictum 
that neither the numbers, nor thé identity of the 
persons detained, could be revealed; it was unpreced- 
ented in its attempt to snuff out all dissent, regard- 
ing criticism as equivalent to treachery; it involved 
an extraordinary attempt to create a mystery of 
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‘a leadership never tired of mouthing tke most iy 


count as an important item in calculating. the losses 

of the Emergency., : 
Complaints of torture have been heard, bat none 

investigated. The Naxalites, genuine or merely 


_ suspected to be such, were probably the worst 


sufferers in this matter. From a -vague reported 
reference in one of the Prime Minister’s z a 


* Parliament, it seems reasonable to infer that 


were several instances of shooting. The entire dianes 
went unchronicled as the events happened, ‘and have 
yet to be revealed. 

‘In a ‘modern. democracy, ° priding itself on a 7 
libertarian conscience; possessing a vast, proliferating 
press which boasts of ‘its commitment to truh; and 


philosophical utterances couched in the language of 
liberal, progressive, democracy, this long petiod of 


“non-reporting of contemporary history, ig -= 
“Block the trath from the people, and you | 


ented. 
will shut it from yourself,” is a long established fact 
which the rulers for the time being never discovered. 

Yet another extraordinary development was the 
discovery that the denial of civil liberties, the 
incapacity of the courts to intervene in dny way 


, whatsoever, against. the ‘infringement of normal 


personal rights by the police, or to redrese acts of 
gross injustice, could be lawful and constitutional. 
It was so claimed publicly and blatantly by the ' 
Solicitor General on behalf of the Government, and 
admitted as being constitutional by Supreme Court. 


J 
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` That the Constitution by which we all swore had 
this daingerous, hidden potential, was a revelation 
which 1as shocked every one. It should be one of 
the prcblems which should receive urgent, priority 
attentien in the post-Emergency attempts to ensure 
that ths experience is not repeated. The Constitution 
must.be purged of this horrible, hidden taint. It 
must bs made safe for democracy. Meanwhile, I do 
suggest that the erosion of public faith in the 
constit 1tional process to ensure democratic rights, 
the revelation of its plasticity for the use of the 
momertary political needs of the Government should 

inly rank as a grave loss of the Emergency. - 


T= progressive brutalisation of the police under the 
blanket immunity granted to them by the Emer- 
gency -3 a fact evident not only to the victims of the 
Emergency, but to all those who have had occasion 
to watch the police at work before and after. The 
police are not trained for gentleness. Virtually the 
sole method of “investigation” known to the bulk 
of the Indian police, is still assault and battery. 

It hes never been easy to prove such a charge 
because of the vast ers and influence of the police 
force. This protection has been buttressed by the 
recent nisgtilded belief that even if a constable is 
accused of misbehaviour, it is incumbent on the 
State Home Minister to stand up in the legislature 
and enter a strong defence-cum-denial. The 
Emergency threw around the police a shroud of 
virtue and glory which rendered the force, with 
honourable exceptions, even less responsible. - 

I was witness to a brutal assault of an obviously 
helpless woman by a police constable, at a public 
road jonction. I wrote to the Commissioner of Police. 
I coulc not provide the name and address of the 
assailant, but gave enough details of time and place 
to find him, if the Commissioner wanted. My letter 
was not acknowleged. I do not believe any action 
was taen. fe 
Suck a thing was impossible before the Emergency 
because I could have ensured the publication of the 

incidert and the letter. In the vast panorama of 
events, the incident is insignificant; bat it provides 
'a window, a peephole into the spirit that inspired 
‘the police under the protection of the Emergency. 
The same spirit of indifference and irresponsibility 
affected the vast bureaucracy of the, Governments, 
Centra. and States. Initially, they acted briskly to 
conform to external disciplines like attendance and 
punctuality. Even this was often interpreted and 
. acted apon by the. bosses with the utmost lack of 
imagination. I had occasion to write about one such 
instance in the LIC’s Bangalore office, which did not 
enjoy che same protection as the police force. It 
brought instant results. THis was a rare exception. 
Generally the emasculated Press, never very vigilant, 
grew completely indifferent to public grievances. 

The bureaucracy became demonstrably less 
responsive and responsible to the people. I cite one 
more p*rsonal experience not because I consider my 
affairs nore important, but because to write of others 
will need their permission. Also, I have to consider 
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the effect publication may have on their problems. 

There was a suit for eviction against me. The 
hearing was expedited because of the Emergen 
hustle. One of the arguments raised by the plainti 
a Government servant occupying official quarters 
since 1973, was that a new Government rule required 
him to go back to the premises he owned. 

Was this rule meant to apply to premises which 
were let out by the Government servant when he 
became entitled to official- quarters, or also to 
premises which had been let out much earlier? My 
tenancy had been created 38 years earlier by the 
plaintiff's father, when the plaintiff was still a boy 
and had not the ghost of an idea that he would 
become a Government servant. A connected question 
was whether the Government servant was required 
to go back to the actual premises he was occupying 
at the time he was allotted Government accom- 
modation, or any premises which he happened to 
own. 

As the questions involved public policy, I wrote, 
under legal advice, to the Secretary, Ministry of 
Works and Housing, seeking clarification. The result 
was a fantasy. I got an utterly irrelevant reply from 
an officer of the Ministry — not the addressee — 
which merely said that all the officers who were to 
administer the rules knew what they were and there 
were no doubts. 

Meanwhile, thanks to the brilliant advocay of my . 
friend and counsel, Hasmukh B. Gandhi, and a 
quick and fair minded judge, the suit was dismissed., 
But letters from the department continued to arrive, 
each more irrelevant than the other. The last one 
said that as the matter concerned the Maharashtra 
Government, it had been referred to them. I had 
long before discussed the matter with the then Joint 
Chief Secretary to the State Government. Though ' 
his sympathies were with me, he had told me there 
was nothing the State Government could do. 

Yet, long after the suit was dismissed, I got a 
letter from an officer of the State Government ob- 
ligingly informing me that the best thing I could do 
was to file a suit in a court of law! He didn’t explain 
against whom and for what. a 

The matter is small, but shows that three senior 
officers of the Central Government, and one of the 
State Government, maintained on public pay roll, 
kept replying to a letter which they perhaps, did not 
read, and if they read, made no attempt to under- 
stand. : 

Bureaucracy did not have much fear of Minis- 
terial supervision or inquiry before. What little there 
was, got lost during the Emergency. I suggest that 
the rapid decline of the sense of public responsibility 
of the police and the bureaucracy, and the progres- 
sive brutalisation of the police force, should clearly 
be reckoned as a loss of the Emergency. 


á O` 


N important item in the balance sheet of gains and ` 

losses is, of course, the loss of the Freedom of 

the Press. It was nothing simple and negative. Not | 
only were the newspapers shackled, deprived of all 

televant and vital news — the lifeblood of the Preas 
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— but they were rendered subservient. Subservience 
bécame a condition of survival. The still unpublished 
judgement of the Bombay High-Court in the Sadhana 
case should iluminate the vagaries of censorship. 
Much has already been written on the tribulations 


` of the Press, and much more will be written. The 


. most eloquent will perhaps be the very persons who ` 
willingly, often jo y, and may be gainfully too, 
became tools in the hands of the Minister for Infor- 
mation. He and his immature Deputy Minister were 
unceasing in praising the virtues of censorship, and 
the newly discovered sense of “social responsibility” 


„ of the Press. ` 


In their impotence journalists could only find vent 
to their wrath by’ privately giving them nicknames! 
In this somewhat © game,. the Information 
Minister used to be referred to for some time as 


` “Indira Charan”; and Iater as “Sanjay Charan”. But 


the communication block being complete, neither 
jokes, nor curses eyer reached the men who strutted 
around in Mussolini-eaque postures. - 

While awaiting the expected flood of revelation of 
the freaks of censorship, I will refer only to two 
points here: the famous Code and that great inven- 
tion of sheer genius — Self-censorship by the editors. 
Shukla Neeti which was once proclaimed i in Parliament ` 


` as the law of the future and has since been aban- 


doned, is the most fantastic thing that anybody could 
have thought of. Here was the Press, prostrate under 
the operation of the Emergency, reeling under, the 
impact of the Defence of India Rules, the Mainten- 
oe of At alates Security Act, and other formidable 
— apart from the weapon of patronage so 
jidpeamiaatls used. ~ 
On its dying back was loaded the Objectionable 
, Matters Act, the most obe et innanie piece of legisla- 
' tion that any democratic polity ing adherence 
to principles of freedom of the eee could ever have 
thought of. Under its baneful provisions every scared . 


printer is turned into a censor of everything put in’ 


type in his press. 
ts predecessor, an Ordinance, was rushed by 
special courier for the signature of the President, 
then in Khartoum, as if it was instantly needed to 
stamp a rising revolt. The little om given for 
reporting the proceedings of Partiament and He 
legislatures was taken. away. 

On top ‘of this load came the Code. Nothing more 
ridiculous could be imagined: It was as if the com- 
. mander of an armed force equipped with modern 


ballyhoo, backed by a stooge parade to prove total 
support for it! Sickening; let me down the curtain 
on that shoddy spectacle. 

Self-censorship, thé .other invention was a more 
devastating in its effect. The classic argu inst 
censorship is contained in the words: 


Indian Emergency, we turned that argument upside 
down and made censors of editors. ë: 

Wo have editors and editors. One of the things the 
Emergency proved finally was the irrelevance of 
editors. Few Poe the contemporary ‘breed have ever 
been noted for courage and judgment. Those comm- 

- a 
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ns of artillery and missiles, also ordered a’ 
. stock of bows and arrows. And the. public relations 


“You can’t | 
make editors of censors.” In the queer world of the’ 


= 


odities don’t have a high ‘market value. ee — 
good,bad and indifferent — wilted under the burden. 


of responsibility cast on them as censors of everything 


- that passed into print in the papers which bare their 


imprint line. Their backbones melted like jelly.- -~ 
The resultant. disaster to the quality of the news- 
papers, along with other items of the. vanished glory 
of the Freedom of the Press, surely must count as 
one of the greatest losses of the Emergency. : 


~ 


a 


“Net the least of the losses of the Fieres must ` 


be reckoned the Tamora. ‘effect it has had 
on those responsible for it. Anything affecting tho- 
entire nation of nearly 600 million people for 19 
months - cannot but be all-embracing in its effect. 
Not even the Prime Minister could escape the coar- 
sening; blighting touch of the Emergency 
oo was and continues: to bea human and sensitive 
ing. 
I regard. myself as a fairly close student of Smt 


‘ 


Gandhi and a remote admirer. She started out well “5 


by declaring’ herself unhappy at having to resort 
to an ugly necessity: Step by slow step, shs began 
to describe the Emergency as bitter medicine neces- 


. sary for the health. of-the nation, as a discipline ' 


which would produce its own beneficial results. 

Progressively, as the long months dragged, she 
slipped into an ‘attitude’ of self-righteousness. Tho 
Emergency became a good thing in and for itself. 
Its gains had been enormous. Because of the econ- 
omi¢ miracle wrought by it, the nation had acquired 
international esteem. Through some strange process 
of auto-suggestion and self-hypnosis, the Emergency 
was transformed into a cours acous act of creative 
statesma 

This, violence to truth seems to have left is scars 
on the Prime Minister’s personality. Her more 
recent words and actions suggest a falling off in her 
standards of courage, detachment, poise in the face 
of crisis. Her more recent speeches do not have the- 
same texture of restraint and dignity. There is a 

ote of doubt and alarm. There is a touch of hys- 
teria and persecution complex in the frequent refer- 
ence to her being surrounded and seeking the 
people’s help to combat attempts to stab her. Even 
the voice seems to falter; the timbre plays false. 

If gold rust, what must iron do? If this is the state 
of mind of the tallest of them all, the effect, on the 
swaggering Chhota Netas, who have floated to the 
top, and been throwing their weight about, is easy 
to imagine. They have acquired tho‘airs and accents 
of Saviours — of the Nation and Democracy! It was 
indeed their ‘leader ‘who did it, but some of the 
credit brushes off on them. 

The Congress party has had more than seven years 
of Emergency. Its constitution has been: a dead 
letter since the Great Divide of 1969, There have 
been no organisational elections at any level. Every- 
thing is Ad Hoc. Principal officials have been ap- 
pointed and overthrown with equal ease, which, how- 
over, has not prevented them from’ conducting 
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“©THE GAINS OF EMERGENCY” 


x Towards o o. 


> BOUDHAYAN CHATTOPADHYAY 


Indian - k 
“Restoration? 


? 


A 


Wa the “Nation has’ been on the Moe, , has 
‘been “Talking Less and Working sand ` 


we havo teen watching the processes of'such “‘move- 


ment” ard “working?” in dumb -amazement — 
forcibly cumb, that is — Big Business has never 
really had it so good as during the. months ‘of 


l Emergency. 


With K-K. Birla, L.K. Jha and certain charac- . 


ters of the Reserve Bank and tho Union Finance 
Ministry -uling the roost — working as Trojan 
Horses of the World Bank — with the channels of 


public criticism, muzzled with systematic ruthless ` 


ness, and the working class disarmed of all weapons 
of resistance, the entire Indian economy and polity 
has takene “big leap” straight towards the emer- 
gence of a Rightist consolidation. ~ 

This Rightist consolidation is going to be that of 
foreign capital, particularly the US, the interna- 


, tional aid giving agencies like the World Bank, the. 

FICCI (wih its recent blanket invitation to the’ 
. multinationals). and the forces of mercantileland-' 
* lord Reaction operating along the 


rpral-urban 
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contiduum in India, organised both inside and out- 
side the Congress‘ and coordinating their separate but 
_ convergent, strikes’ at the democratic gains since 
Ind ndence. ` 
‘Tt is on the ofrds now that. irrespective of 
whether Indira Gandhi gets a majority or not, such 
a, frankly Right-of-Centre coalition, even something 
worse, may take over after the elections. What else. 
pect when the Marxist ‘Left movement in 
India, . splintered into myriad segments, has pers: 


d the a ce of such a development? 
toride mO rmed public opinion with the datà ` 
‘on ‘dhe m massive character of this | tó the Right, 


even as ‘‘Socialism” was being written into the 


. Constitution, we enumerate below a chronology of, 
the series of concessions ‘granted. to native and» 
Big Business since the Emergency, amounting ~ 


ee 
irtual reversal of India’s ‘Industrial Policy. ‘In 


doing so Wo have concentrated ‘our attention to the 
icularly so in view ofthe’ 
so-called Twenty- , 


mme, now forgotten and 


organised sector only, 
fact that; characteristically, the 
point: ‘Economic . Progra 
substituted by the Five-Point, did not contain a 
single policy measure aimed atthe private sector.- 
Naturally, therefore, while the Twenty-Points were 


 allowed'to die a natural death, what were omissions 
` in respect of the private sector got transformed into 


‘commissions in a manner ynprecedented, except 
during the period immediately following the devalu- 


ation of June 1966. It is for the informed public _ 


opinion to judge whether the present ne circles 
are not, taking India to a position similar to 1966-67, 
when the flood-gates were opened for the Indian 
eee with the assistance of well-known foreign 

tô, take over the Indian economy end 


EE cies of Garibi Hatao in reverse gear 
necessarily involves a transition to an euthoritarian 


’ 


and repressive regime, with or without Indira : 


à Gandhi. It seems wo have arrived at the. most agonis- 


ing phase of the transition to the Indian Restoration’ 
with the Bourbons, native and foreign, making a final 


_ bid for power, from both inside and outside the Cong-, 


ress, through; some segments of the Janata Party as ` 
‘will as the present ruling caucus of the Congress. , , 


What- is significant is that the concessions to 
domestic and “foreign Big. Business, taken together 
With the so-called policy of selective crédit-squeeze 
and the attacks on the workers’ rights and stan- 
dards of living, constitute exactly the package that 
the IMF-World: Bánk type agencies invariably 
dictate to client governments. This is the 
_they dictated to Indonesia after Soekarno, to Chile 
after Allende, and to'Egypt after Nasser, 

Chery! Payer, summing up this policy package 
of the so-called aid-giving agencies, writes: i 

1. “Domestic anti tionary policies, includ- 


‘ing the reduction ‘of government spending and - 


contraction of bank credit. This implies the curt- 


ailment of public expenditures for welfare and of 
government investrhent in . development’ Telet, 
¿economic recession; ‘the failure of many domestic 


businesses and their forced sale to foreign specul- 


ators; and a large unemployment problem resulting ' 


from both curtailed government expenditures and 
Z a: i u 


# 


package - 


pasie recësdiġn. `. g ge 
‘Devaluatio. ‘of the’ pear terms, t he” 

US’ dollar, ‘anid ‘tho elimination of as a ae 
oan on foreign pee expenditure * as 

lta 

“ forgign “| ' investment. 

irom a Aa aie legis-,, 


sms ier eee TEE 


the PR 
Mes by, pea Titan, 


patkage ig long-term 1 cò-of-pa} 

ut ité actual effect in practice ,, been. ee 

‘ment aries the, dependence traditional, expe rts,” 
which was the real ‘cause of bility in the first 

plače.. Ifthe government implements these, 

on IMF., advice, it is rewarded, not ‘with a oy 


wt 


ay OT 


, 


for ‘i jaté exchange - difficulties. `, 

typically takes the form’of new loans to ‘heath yvern- 
ment, , rescheduling ‘of old, loans when, repay ments 
become’ burdensome, and credit for, the imp ort of- 


er goods: a the, militar u 
STB Soi opt eee are 
The verisimilityde of this usual IMF-Wor! d Bank 
. package with the package’ of policies. follow! ad J 
. the Emergency is striking indeed. So much for the. 
bonafides of the renin vee Paar 1s of the 
present ruling caucus wonder,. \, , for 
the first ‘time since 1969, uda to Tae , Gandhi. 
baye recently started appearing in the US + _and other 
Western press. It started with Jim Carte’ rs highly 
appreciative comments, followed by the. : 
known Washington Post certificate to her ¢ Jemocratic 
credentials;.and now a ‘Manchester Guard ian report 


published iù the USA on ‘February, 13) last, states. 


explicitly that “ideological and cold wal : considera- 
tions apart, d somewhat chastened Mra G andhi with 
reduced powers seems to the Western cov intries pref- 
erable to the ‘possible chaos that, might esult,"if she 
fails to win or if she loses power thong 1 2 defections 
afterwards.” | 


: 


OVERTURES TO FOREIGN BIG ! SUSINESS ` 
(i) Drugs mä Cheimtoals Sa ' f 


wr , the publication of’ the H; -Ahi Committee's 
Repo rt, pressures , started ‘mo anting to. get, it 
shelved. Since,” however, the '_ hen’ Minist 
charge 2 P and Pharr’ faceuticals, KR. 
Ganesh, ha ‘organised a verita ible countrywi 
mobilisation Sof medical practition t, rs, chemists and 
indigenous drug manufacturers ag e 
sible practices of foréign multinat ional drugs and 
chemicals concerns, he had to.be g/t out of the way 
before ‘the , Hathi Committes’s Į report could be 
finally shelved. This was dutifully ` done. Knowled- 
geable circles are prepared to vouc’ h’ for even certain 
specific inks inthe’ chain of lok sbying that. Ied to 
K.R. Ganesh’s dismissal. The p ame of the foreign 
drug company, “Sandoz”, is, for , mention- 


er: ae 
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` Committee’s poli 


aad diversified economy; but with, temporary ; relief - 
relief 


now well-. ° 


inst the reprehen- , 


dia thie connte tion: Having ‘wot. ab fies: ki,” 
the main political obstacle was out of the war, and 
by the middle of July 1975 itself the process, of 
dismantling of K. R. Ganesh’s and 
-premises started. 
The Economic Times reported on. July , 18 1975, 
that foreign drug firms were to be allowed expansioh 
in some of the bulk drugs which need ‘heavy 


. investment and sophisticated technology”. Their 


nationalisation was ruled out in the’ nam ‘of the 
problem of marketing of drugs carrying +. foreigtr 


, brand names. Thus the main allegation against the 
tay foreign firms, ‘namely, 
markets through high-pressure sdlesmanshir ‘ using: 


‘the _ artificial policing of 


brand names, was itself converted into the elibi for 
perpetuating such monopolistic ices. ` In tho 
matter of essential drugs like orophin Sulphate 


: and Lal pe no publics -sector firm was found to 


ucing the additional quantities’ 
tute the import bill of one crore 
firms were permitted 


be capab 
needed to substitu 
rupees annually, and foreign 


to expand capacity. Similarly for Steroids and . 


Hormones. Wherever the Hathi Committee's 
could be interpreted in favour of exempticn | 
regulation, it was liberally done. For instance, femia 
‘with a turn-over of less than one crore rup2es wore 
exempted from price regulation. . ~ 


m Majority Ownership Conceded 
Even Western economists like A.O. Hirschman . 
have been arguing for quite some years now no 
“divestment” of foreign ownership in ma 
trolled subsidiaries. By the middle of 
however, the Union Ministry had discovered a “ 
ical” approach, true to its new-found philocophy ‘of 
pragmatism during the, Emergency, and permitted 
T the foreign companies’ whose activities “in 
priority export-oriented sectors and in soptisticated 


t 
i 


` technology” accounted for not less that 60 per cent 


of their annual turn-over, to have majority yc 
ship up to 51‘per cent of their equity holdin 
Government clarified that this was done * “epi 
‘in view the paramount need to encourage, 2x 

in pursuance of the World Bank-IMF philcsòphy ` of 


. “export-led’? growth. Accordingly, the Fozeign Ex- 


Regulation Act, 1973, was relaxed. In case of 
foreign subsidiaries in which. the’ so-callec priority 


export-orichted sectors unted for 75 per cent of 
the total turnover, the tether be fe oer htession was allowed 


that Indian. participation would have i be gnly- riot. 


Jess that,26 per.cent of the total équi of zho On: 


pany ‘within a specified period. 


(iit) SAIL Exposed to Bechtel |’ 
With the climate looking apf for U Usi isakinstionals, 
certain well-known. chara 


, 
Ka 


reappeared on. the 
scene. The public sector Kadremuke Dre. Prey ` 
ect, for instance, wás ręportėd to have entsred info: . 


an Agreement with the notorious Bechtel Cerparation 
‘for a big’ iron, ore, slurry contract, Which, mnoteover, 
contained severe penalty clauses. in case of failure to 
start deliveries to within four years In spite 
of farore in Parliament over the association of Bech- 
tel; oertain io inthe SAIL insisted that .this 
was the only firm in the world w 


~ e « La 


the Hathi ” 


ne ie. 1976, ` 


ch had earlier . 


a 


1 


ag | appointed: mining 


‘ 


E A A a similar- project in. Australi: 
` a also interesting to note that a Pamio had held - 
: @-fendor, position-ofithe :rank o 
„and kad also headed a big blo aaar or corpo! 


Shad jJeft' for the USvafter resigning both*'the: ‘posts “a 


„and had joined ‘the Bechtel: ration. 
: „Apart from Bechtel; the Met- em‘Constiltants of 
-.Montzeah a wholly owned subsidiary ofthe ‘world’s 
i largest steel corporation, namely, USS tet, was 
associates and engineering} ton- 
p tractors for-this project, the entire output’! of -which 
aves ‘Eypothecated to -Iran: for-‘a -periodo oft twenty 


- years in exchange of financial -assistance-t ot he? ‘tune 


i EA 630 million dollars. 


“se onys to-have 


vsetthe pattern also for joint ventures id? World 


counties. —-both in. the a ‘private 3 


“sectors. 


a Foreign Tyre Companies’: ore : 
The relaxation in tho; Foreign Excha ‘nge ‘Act’ im- 


- + 


7 mt benefited: the foreign tyres con ipanies' Which 


Jared-to be -of “‘sophisticatéd >téchnology”’. 


J By May 1976, The Economic Times rep oriad attend 


A 


:capacÈy for the production:of tooth 


foreign tyre companies.were engaged In ari “‘d 
tion Far of the growing Indian- ye iùdustry.: 
Jop: Irdia was: permitted by the Resiearve - Bank te to 
_ undertake civil worka for the new tyre: sanits; which 
were teing.set up»by several State Indus tial ‘Develop- 
ment rations, in the.face of opposition from ° 
\, uthe -Department of Science and Technology. 


pA-circular of the Ministry of Lidustti soggtating 
preference ` ` 


i? ublic sector undertakings to girve 
an manufacturers ini their purchases‘ of tyres 


naghi to: be- scuttled. An ‘imp òrt ‘policy ' was .” 


, pannounced, which, permitted the forcsign tyre: cm- 
¿panies to walk away with : both the itbread'‘and': the 
milk, :Thoy-were allowed -by: the: Gcsvernment even 
10 per cent commission.on their sale3; and the‘ Tyre ` 
Manufacturers’ Association was so c ympletely under 
tho grip‘ ofthese foreign.companies t hatithe’ Indian 
companies were unable to get the’ Association to 


` gren r>present t their ENGvances to me Governmént. 


(vy) Overtures to Multinationals 
In a Lok Sabha debate:in ‘April í ‘19¥6 on a“non- 
.official résolution on Multinational Corporations 


tabled by -Communist ‘MP : Hiren kerji, ‘Jndus- . 
' tries Minister T:A..Pai:gave clear ind tions: of the 
‘Goverament’s policy. of covertly.entering into ‘dedls 


with CS multinationals-(MNC). Amidst iprevatica- 
tions.aimed at sugar-eoating the covert ‘deals, Pai 
proceeded to justify the opening up of ‘even ‘the 
areas-reserved for the small‘scale sector to the MNCs. 
For-instance, the permission ‘to’ Colgate to‘ ‘expand 
te -wAs Justi- 
fied; tne permission granted to Union: Carbide ‘to 
enter-tie garments export markets was defended. 
in the field of electronics, Philips India has “been 
allowed to ‘grab the market to the climindtion-ofthe 
-’gmaH units, violating the recommendations ‘of the 
Deparment of Electronics. In this sector foreign 
companies now account for half ef the total prod’ 
uction. 
In the 49th Annual General Meeting of the FICCI 
in May 1976, the Minister for Chemicals and Fertil- 
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It: on risers: x strongly averted, ther 


of State -ti 


d.for, ,liberaljsing 
nps as: h p ora- 
rly: ip 
elf, area, 


echnalogy:in such areas 
onani drugs — parigi 
the, continental.) 


and Orissa offshore 
abandoned explora-. 


h 
drilling only three, sites: althoug 
tior Vactvtesnftt, dr hing did.indicate the presence 


eserves, in the area 
aes E obvious violation i thè contract, gme 
Government felt helpless against these ams edent. 
~the Economic:Times on; Qctober ber 16, 1976.4In n 
vıallysthe production sharing agreements, in. terms 


uharto: had entered. In, September 
ae Industry Ministry: gnnqunced further liber- 


l cal 
areke t of techn through technic 
on of Ara AAA art of ae >o 7 collabóra- 


oor We'tow. vmeametion and. ‘ladies’ 
tions int such’ ésseritials ‘as : 
underwear! 


- (vl ‘Joint Ventures’ in ‘the’ hiid, world z 
‘Sering the new favourable climate in. the corriddrs 
° of power; Orville’ Freeman, Head of te S Delega- 


tion to the ce Indo-US Busi ’s Seasion 
‘in’February 1976, Had’ the temerity, to suggest that 
“the Prime iter should igsue, g statement 


welcoming US capital i into India. He: ‘recognised that 
India Was “a rich country with lots ‘of resources aod 
2 - opportunity, for "mutually ‘useful-, investment”, 
~guitvey of the ‘Business ` niernatipnal y made the oa 
politk that Indid had the chedpest. wages in Asia and 
>. Mustralid'ahd’had a fairly high level infrastructure 
“of, khdw-bow, skijied, ‘ma Se etc; and until 
a2 the rate ‘of es on US. direct foreign invest- 
ent ‘cdimpared ve ery fayoyrably ı with that‘ jn other 
‘ebultties. The” opportunities, of US collaboration 
“with medium and’small entrepreneurs wero part- 
icularly emp phasised.. 
Finally, six leading US Corporations. guch as Bech- 
“iel, Mulcàn Cin¢innati, McDowell Wellman Engin- 
“eering Co., Aan McKee, | ‘Swindali Dressler’ and 
'Dtavo Corporat ion indicated ‘their keenness to ‘asso- 
' cidte Indian sasi 4h b-co7 ntractors both in design 
' €ngineering and’ dihen filda ‘in’ projects they ‘were 
‘cotimissioned ‘to execute in West, and South- 
Gina Agia. ae Febiiuaty, a four-membe r Indian del- 
egation'left for - ur to, lore the 
6 ich Serea font fo, fey 


“possibilities ‘of's 
‘Union Com res Minister D 
‘announced in Mah” 1976's à Gr Chat to the 
up of Tidia’ joi eee ‘abroad by nan cae 
‘remitfanes by-‘Indian- éntrepreneupg for purposes 
‘other thai those ‘for which they were till then permit- | 
ted, as if India had become’a a ital surplus country! 
All these preliminaries-were y crowned. by, an 
open statement by Kewal , 
Afibäsad? T 10 SA, cee 
méetifg ‘ f tHe 
Fébriiary 10, 1977. H doit 80, nae 
attention “to the new economic. aor 
perhaps referting to the: now enie / aa a 


f 


; + 

of the Government of India since the Emergency. On 
` the same day, the Financial Express reported that the 
US Government-was actively promoting ‘‘triangular 
contract for the mutual benefit of Indian and 
American companies in setting up projects in third 
countries particularly Middle East and South-east 
Asia”. of ; : 


TAX AND OTHER CONCESSIONS-TO 
BIG BUSINESS ` 


(i) Voluntary Disclosure Scheme 


TE Direct Taxes Efquiry Committee (Wanchoo 
Committee) had explicitly recorded: ‘We are 
convinced that any more disclosure schemes von 
not only fail to achieve the intended purpose of 
unearthing black-money but would have deletezjous 
‘effect on the level of compliance among the tax 
paying public and. on the morale-of the adminis- - 
tration.’ We are, therefore, strongly opposed to the 
idea of the introductioh of any general scheme of 
disclosure either now or in the future.” 
` As if with a view to explicitly violating this clear 
-ghandate of a high-powered official ‘committee, a 
whole series of concessions were announced to permit 
the blackrmoney operitors and -tax-evaders to 
ise their illicit gains. . 
the beginning of December 1975, the President 
promulgated an ordinance granting immunity from 
tion, penalty and prosecution under the Gold 
(Control) Act and the Customs Act to those who- 
„declared their concealed income or wealth. Two days 
before this Ordinance, the Government hed declared 
that for compulsory acquisition ‘of 
immovable property would be dropped if declarations 
relating to these properties were made under the . 
voluntary disclosure scheme. The Finance Minister 
also addressed letters to the State Governments 
directing them not to take any action under the 


sales-tax laws against those who disclosed their 
concealed h. ee . 
On November 12, 1975, the Finance 


issued a number of “clarifications” of the scheme- 
including that it was not necessary to disclose either 
the nature ofthe source of the income declared and 
that the same individual could make any number — 
of declarations. Speaking in Madras on November 
25, 1975, the Chairman of the Central Board ‘of 
Direct Taxes clarified that under the scheme, tax 
would be levied not on the current value of the 
assets declared but the value of the assets ss time 
when the person making the declaration ed they 
were purchased with his tax evaded income. As ìf this 
was not enough, the Commissioner of Income-Tax, 
Bombay, said on October 30, 1975, that disclosure 
of income could be mado for any number of back 
years — even up to the year 1922! ; 


if) Other Tax Concessions : 
(a) Direct Taxes: A whole range of tax concessions 
were announced in the Budget of 1976 which reduced 
the marginal rate of taxation to 66 per cent from 
" more than 100 per cent for slabs beyond Rs 70,000 
when the Income-Tax rates are combined with 


16 


s 


‘recession. In‘ 


a 


Wealth Tax rates. The regressive character of this - 


concession was brought out by the fact for a 
person earning say Rs 50,000 combined relief over 
two successive years of concession came to around 
Rs 5,500; for @ person earning Rs 150,000 .the 
combined relief was nearly Rs 30,000, whereas for 


« an earner in the category of Rs 10,000 the combined’ 


relief would.come only to -Rs 66,- This clearly „put 
Garibi Hatao a porene gear. “ : : 
: (b) Indirect Taxes: It is idle for us to enumerate here 
the whole series of indirect tax concessions granted 
over the period of Emergency. The main point to be 
noted in this connection is.that these tax concessions 
have been ellowed mostly to non-essential items such | 
as automobiles, refrigerators, television sets, synthetic 
fibres, plastics, finer fabrics, etc. At the same time, 


_bonanzas were awarded to revive the so-called ‘‘sick” 


units in sugar, textiles, jute, etc. Similarly, large- ` 
scale cash assistance and other forms of benefits were” 
allowed in the name of promotion of exports. - 

The nature of commodities involved, clearly 
suggests that the Fifth Pian target of restriction ‘of 
the production of non-essentials had been simply 


. scuttled, Af the same time, while demand for 
, controlled cloth was rising, the imposed quotas on 


mills were reduced. -This was happening in’ the ` 
context of the long-term trend of the production of 

fine and superfine doth having gone up by 34’per 

cent and that of coarse and lower-mediam varieties 

having fallen 
1961 and 1974. This whole range of concessions 
came in direct response to the new relations of 
cordiality between the FICCI and the Union Com- 
merce and Fiance Ministries brought into being 
during the Emergency. Of course, the alibi' was 
course of the development of this 
cordial relation, the semantic dichotomy between 
luxuries and necessities was abolished. 


(tii) ‘Promoting World Bank’s “Export-led’ Growth 


Apart fram the tax incentives to promote the 
“export-led”’ growth strategy spelt out by the World 
Bank, which has,'of late, governed the policies, 

icularly of D.P. Chattopadhyay’s Ministry of 
iei a whole range of other concessions have 
been allowed: In August 1975, the Prime Minister 
herself announced that licensing requirements for 
inost of the 300 commodities would be done away 
with for the promotion of exports. She also said that 


_ the’ procedures for the release of assistance to 


exporters, such. as Duty Drawbacks, would be 
simplified — which amounts to a drain on public - 
resources. The premium’ on imported materials 
enjoyed by the importers and middlemen, instead 
of being mopped up by the Government; “were to be 
on to the exporter.. The so-called export 
obligations were made into an alibi to allow liberal 
import of foreign technology and approval of 
foreign co. 
Board of Trade in August 1975, business “ 
atives built up pressure for extending the facilities 
of duty-free im allowed to free trade zones, for 
export-oric units located outside the zones 


\ 
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by as‘ much as 27 per cent between: ` 


Y 


+, 


s 


\ 


ion. In course of a meeting of the~., 


4 


i 


T pisma of these pressures, import liberalisa- 


tion and bounties were allowed in several instal-- 


Eee over a wide range of commodities. A scheme 
of direct supply by canalising agencies to the so- 
called actual teers 

‘introduced over a range of 43 items; whereas & 
‘number of items were decanalised and import- ban 
lifted on 30 items in April 1976. For registered 


‘expcrters, import of even raw materials and compo- 


nents available-indigenously was permitted against 
' 129 export items. Higher import replenishment for 
84 axport items and 46 new items were added to 
the list entitled for replenishment. Manufacturers 
‘allegedly. engaged’in export production were allowed 
to utilise their entire import entitlement for import 
of machinery required for replacement and modern- 
isation and R&D as well as for the import of jigs, 
. tools and testing instruments. Even the advertisement 
procedure was waived in the case of import . of 
macainery valued, up to Rs 15 lakhs. Import of 
leather machinery was placed on the OGL. The 
schedule for supply of indigenous raw materials at 
international prices was expanded by including seven 
mors items. 'In the case of capital goods, the list df 
macainery which could be deemed to have been 
cleared for import was considerably enlarged. Cash 
aids were allowed to 56 engineering items. Textiles 
and sheer mills wére allowed liberal subsidies. Licens- 
a Ls ures relating to a chemical items were 
; arar Fe ETE 
ed to a 
Tae. consequence Sor these ‘relaxations and subsidies 
would be three fold: First, the import biH would go 
.up round 15 per cent; second, indigenous: produc- 
tion of machinery, components and raw materials 
. woud be substituted by imports; and third, the 
largs,. hidden and overt subsidies would invo}ve 
draia on public resources. At the same time, these 
‘policies would help bolster -up and perpetuate the 


, Without any release order, was’ 


_ Matter whether 


- orary loss of sovereignty as in 


high-cost non-competitive production structure. 
Politically these meant closer tie-up of certain ofi- 
cials and ministers with certain business houses. The 


-export-led growth strategy has thus meant the foster- 


ing of bureaucratic capital based upon embezzle- . 
ment of state funds. Naturally, these were followed 
up with relaxation of dividend payment laws as well . 
as the reimbursement of excess dividend deposits, 
while the Compulsory Deposit Scheme for workers 
and employees continued. It is. only a corollary to 
this process of transformation of Indian state cap- 


`. italism to plain bureacratic capifal that the working 


class was deprived of its right to Bonus,. was effec-. 
tively deprived of. its right to strike.and was faced 
with an avalanche of retrenchment and lay-off. 

It would be correct to conclude from the whole 
Tange of concessions to foreign and native Big Busi- 
ness and the concommitant erosion ofthe rights 
and standards of living of the workers, that the 
package of World: Bank-IMF policies was being 
effectively pursued during the Emergency, thus pav- 
ing the way for the transformation of the Indian 
state into the position of a junior partner in the 
international neocolonialist framework. The author- 
itarian, despotic tendencies and the moral decay of 
the Centre of power of the Indian state necessarily 
followed from such a_process. 

Such is the logic of the Indian Restoration facing 
us today. This logic is going to work itself out, no . 
dira Gandhi continues to be in 
power or not, unless the democratic and patriotio 

can' unite to bar the way, for which’ the 


- supremo necessity: of the hour is the unity of the 


parties of the working class and their ability to act 
asa single independent rallying point for the other . 
patriotic and democratic strata. Failure to do so ` 
would bring untold misery and suffering to the entire | 
people of this country and into lead to temp- 
oor Indonesia. 
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“Some ` 
| Thoughts 


Pe abs 5 , Bae Nt te 


Present | 


x - 


- Situation’ 


f 
+ 


j : g Mig 
Cs. SUBRAMANYAM. 


.- Marx-and F- Engels, S 


, 


| “According to the -materialist conception ` of 
. history, - -the ultimately determining lement in history 
-is the-production -and reproduction of . real life. 


. More than this neither Marx nor I‘-have‘ever asserted. {_ 


Hence- if somebody twists this into saying that: the 
_- economic element i is‘the only determining -ON6, ° he 
` -transforms that proposition into a j 
abstract, senseless phrase. The economic: situation 
, is the basis, but the various elements.of thesuper- ` 
~ structure, political forms of the class ‘struggle and ‘its 
results .to, wit; the ‘constitutions established by‘ the 


- Victorious class after a successful battle, etc., juridical  - 


‘forms, and- then even the reflexes of all these’ actual’ 
struggles: in the brains of the participants, political, 
_juristic,’ philosophical theories, religious views and 
- their further development into systems - of. dogmas 
' also -exercise their influence upon the course of the 
` historical struggles and in many cases preponderate 
‘in determining their form. “There is an interaction 
-of all these’ elements in which, amid all the “endless 
host of ‘accidents (that is, of things and events, Whose 
inner connection -is so remote or ‘so impossible- of 
proof that:.we can regard it, as non-existent, - as 
Realist) the economic » ‘movement ' ‘finally. assetts 
itself as ` necessary.. 
~ theory to..any_period of history one chose wotld'be, « 
easier than the solution of a simple’ equation of, the 
first degree.” - 


«| | After a farther’ explanation about “men making . 
-> ‘history’, etc. Engels goes on: ” 


erwise the’ application ‘of 


` “I would furthermore ask-you to study this theory a 


from its original sources and not second-hand: (italice 
mine, author); it is really much easier. Marx hardly’ 
wrote anything in which it did not play a part. But 


k especially The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 


is a most éxcellent exam ep a of its application.”’. ihc , 
cted Works; Vol Il; Fore ory 
er ae Publishing House, Moscow, 1951; p 


‘This much for the materialist Conception of istry 


- Row. 


`~ ‘The Election Game: Lee ane sea, one he 


` ” Elghieenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte which is a 


fon some years now our comey s policies, pa political ` 
developments, measures to develop our 

and declarations about steps to achieve social trans- 
“formation “have gone on, but all these’ have not 
achieved any basic structural change. 

“The declaration of Emergency nineteen months . 
-ago and now the appeal to the electorate witha 
“halting relaxation of some features of the Emergency, 
, bbs revived some serious political thinking, although 

uch of. it is clouded’ by the desire to capture. 
wer” or to. retain it. For those, who seek. to . 
‘hderetand the ‘happenings of the last few years and 


Bae es to play a role i in the task of bringing into ~ 


ecdnomy.’ i 


. brilliant history of the coup d'etat of Louis Napóleon. a 
y articles which Marx wrote, up 


` It is a series of 
‘to the middle of February 1852, to Joseph Wede- 
meyer’s Political Weekly published’ in New Y rk. 


‘the immediate pressure of events whon publishing: it 
a book in 1869, adding: thata ey ion af the 


present work would have robbed it of it peculiar 7 


colourmg?’. 
In the course of this work.he explained the- nature 
of a coalition between bourgeoisie and workers 


which. had . been formed = the: a aoe 


ing a new society in the light of Marxism, oor i Zactions of the Social Pemcces see its failure to 


giving Oa cs 


Mucelalist Conception of History: - Boa tae 
-which Engels wrote to J. Bloch, Editor of the German `, 
- pgriodical Sozialistische ` Monatshefte, in September 


a he bad written on the materialist it te 


o fi history as follows: 


> 


arty of Order — fepresenting. the finance arigt- - 
Seer and its majority in the national assembly — 
was used by Louis. Napoleon to. abolish universal.. 
suffrage, the very 
moyoment was making some headway. 


+ r 


. 


pn which the democratic : 


N 


if 


. Marx himself states that the work took shape under _ > ‘ 


N 


i 
Y. 


- 


“ ation of the existing situation, the 
`~ tee,, wholly ‘under the infl 


. he was a friend of Blanqui and 


_ and accept it for Strasbourg. And-so, instead 


‘of wealth, was formerly Secretary to Louis Blanc, 


J 
t 


“Tho Social Democratic Party, for its part, seem- 
ed only to find pretexts for-putting off itsown victory ` 
once again in douht and for blunting - its point. - 
Vidal, ons .of the newly elected representatives of ` 


` Paris, had" been.clected simultaneously in Strasbourg. 


Ho- was induced to decline poy orpoa Gam Fens: 
ad of mak-. 
ing its victory at the polls conclusive and thereby ` 
compelling the Party of Order at once to.contest-in 
Parliament, instead of. thus forcing the adversary 


„to, fight at the moment of popular enthusiasm and . 
the favourable mood in thé army (the army too had. 


voted for the success of one of its nominees), the. 
democratic party wearied’ Paris during the months 
of‘Merch and April with a new election campaign, 
let, the. aroused popular passions wear themsélves, ` 
out in this repeated provisional elecfion game, let : 
the revolutionary energy satiate itself with constit--' 
utionel successes, dissipate itself in petty, intrigues; 
hollow declamations and sham movements, ‘let the. 


bourgeoifie rally and. make ‘its nis, and 


preparations, . 
` lastly weakened the significance of the March. elec- 


‘tions by a sentimental commentary in the April-bye- 
election, that-of Eugene Sue. a word; it made | 
an April Fool of March 10:” (Selected Works; Vol I; 


p 290: 1962 Edition) : 
-To .clucidate..the events--of March 1850-and.the - 
“repeated provisional election game”, referred to in. ` 
the above passage, an excerpt from The Class 
Struggle in France is given below. The earlier 
sage Ot Pp 220-224 of the same Vol I) are alsó worth ~ 
readirg for those who are interested in the adoption 
of “Socialism” by the manifold groups of the 

the, 


of Sccial Democracy which was. christen 
“Party of Anarchy” by its opponents. es 
‘“Unhindered by the provocation of the govern- 
ment, which only heightened dhe senevalesasp aa 
ection commit- - 
uence of the workers, pat” 
forwa-d three candidates for Paris (for the. eloton l 
on iMarch 10, 1850): Deflotte, Vidal and Carnot. 


. Deflotte was a June deportes (June 1849) amnested 


through one of Bona ity. seeking. ideas; 
l taken part in ` 
attemat of May 15. Vi known as a Communist 


writer through his book concerning: the distribution. 


’8 pop 


in the Luxembourg Commission. Carnot, son of 
the man of the Convention who organised the- vict- 
ory; the least compromised member `of National 


. pentimental petty 


-was to.» represent: the Juné victory. 


arlat was at the head.of the revolutionary r, 

“In spite of all efforts, the socialist candida: 
won. The army itself voted for the June insurgent 
against its own War Minister, La Hitte. The Party 
of Order was thunderstruck.” (Selected Works; Vo} J; 


p 224, 1962-Edition) 


>. After analysing ‘how this victory infuriated the - 


Party of Order, who now saw init a t to their 


own rule, ‘making them ‘plan-to abolish uhiversal > .` 


suffrage, saying “Our dictatorship has hitherto existe: 
by: the will a the people, it must now be consolid; 
ated against the will of the people”. : > os: 
Marx goes on, in a later passage, to recount how 
this-victory of March 10 was annulled by itself. ©. > 
“The victory that the people, in conjunction with 
the petty bourgeoisie, had won in the elections -of 
March 10, was annulled by, itself when it provoked 
the new election of April 28- Vidal was elected 
not only in Paris but also in the Lower Rhine. The. 
Paris Committee in~which the Montague and the 
petty bourgeoisie were strongly represented, induced + 
im to accept from Lower Rhine. `The victory of 
March 10 ceased to bea dicisive one: the date of | 
the decision was'once more postponed; the tension 
of the people was relaxed; it accustomed to 
legal triumphs instead of revolutionary ones. The 
revolotionary.meaning of March 10, the rehabilita- 
tion of the June “insurrection was finally completely 
annihilated by the candidatyre of Eugene Sue, the 
bourgeois social fantast, which the 
proletarial could at best ‘accept'as'a‘joké to please - 
the grisettes. As against this well-meaning candida- 
ture, the P of Order emboldened by tho vacillat- 
ing policy ofits ọpponents, put up-a candidate who , 
č This comic 
fi experienced a brilliant defeat in the election. 
The: a new ‘election victory on April 28, put the. 
Montague and the petty bourgedis in high feather.— 
they already exulted in the thought of being able 
to, arrive at their goal in a purely logal way and . 
without pushing the proletariat into the foreground 
through a new revolution... the Party of Order . 
rendered perfectly’ certain by the prospective elec- . 


‘tions, by Sue’s candidature and by,the mood of the 


Montague and.the party of the bourgeoisie that the- 
latter -were resolved to remain quiet. no matter what 


‘happened, answered the two election victories with 
an election law which abolished universal suffrage.” | 


_ (Selected Works; Vol 1; p 231-2; 1962 Edition) . 


So’ much. for the March-June 1850, events in, 


Party, . Minister of Education in the Provisional ` France, and how the social-democratic movement, - 


Goyermment andthe Executive Commission, was 
thrqugh his democratic Public Education Bill, a 
living protest: against the education laws of the 
Jesuites. These three candidates re ted the 
three allied classes; at the head the June insurgent, 
the representative of the revolutionary proletariat; . 
next to him, the doctrinaire socialist, the represent 
ative of the socialist petty bourgeoisie;finally the- . 
third, the representative of the republitan bourg: ; 


- _ eoig party, the democratic formule of.which-had ° 


gainec.a socialist significance vis-a-vis the Party of. 
Order and had long lost their own significance. This 
was: a general coalition against bourgeoisie and the. 
governement as in February. But this time the prolet- 


` es 
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even at the moment of success in the Paris elections, 
had to’ face the ‘abolition of universal suffrage — 
the basis on which it had succeeded. . Yi 
Political Movement of Working: Claas: In 1871, 
Marx wrote to Frederik Bolte,* a leading member: 
pf- the International in the United’States, on the 
Political ovement of the working class and its 
jmate-abject. - f ae 
a te eis Bolte that these resolutions should 
give; the New York Committee “‘legal weapons with 
which fo put an end to all sectarian formations, 
and 
them”. 


“The political movement of the working class has, 


ps 


io aa 17 


S 


amateur groups and if necessary to expel : 


- should 


=. the virtue of being compulsory for society es a 
If these movements presuppose a degres of: follo 
ganisation,’ they are in like mieasuro a. 


g advanced in its o 


Sa D S : Y, Priced, Ra 2 


' as its ultimate object, of course, the conquest 
‘power for'the working class and for this -it is natur-- 


ally necessary that a previous ‘organisation of the 
working class, arising from’ its , economic, struggles 
ve been developed up to a.certain. point.. 

“On the other hand, however, every movement 


_ in which the working class. comes’ out as a class 
-agaitist the ruling classes and attempts to forte them. 
<- by pressure from without, is a. political neveaeae 


or-instance, the attempt in a particular fi 


| even `a particular trade to force a shorter ae 
; my out of the individual capitalists by strikes, etc., 


a purely economic ` movement. On the other 


ran ‘hand the movement. to: force an eight-hour day, 
+ ete. (by) law is a political movement, that’ is ‘to say ` in F 


a movement of the class.with the object of achieving 
its interests in a general from, ‘in a form ing 


ee 
ous or 
‘means for the development of this 
Where the wor 


‘Organisation. 
Class is not yet far. enough, 





of- 


against the 
' an attitude 


in ion to undertake æ decisive . 
campaigh against the collective power, that is, the - 


os 


A 


political: power “of the ‘ruling classes it miaa ae 


rate be trained for this by continual ‘agitation: 
licy of the ruling classes and adopting 
iostile to. it., Otherwise’ it will remain 
a -plaything in their „hands, as thé September | 
Revolution showed in France "and as is also proved ` 


‘up to a certain point’ by the game Messrs Glad- 


stone and Co have been successfully “engaged in, in 


Voll: p Bs tho. time.” (Selected Works: 
3-4; 19 L. Edi dition) . : ‘a 3 


: *Frederik’ Bolta mara PIT EE E 
member of the First International in America. , ee e 


to him is dated November. 23, 1871, in which ho Prieity reion 
udhoh and Pro 


- to the International, the role of Pro 


and Lassalleans in- 


a blow (on them). These resolutions Telate to the: 


pape and the, leading role of the 
of an independent political 


int a and oft Satie closest combination of political with 


‘iquidation of Bakunjst factional owing.. s 
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allo a antl 3 
his fellow ` anarchists — the fight which the * 
General Council of the International had to wage ard the .. 
pse Conference (in London) resolutions by which it. 
— Consolidation of the International, . strengthening - of = i 
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Jiya near nine months ago (May 19, 1976), that’ 
Sri C. Subramaniam, Union Finance Minister, 


“annourced his intention to establish one more sector _ 


in the industrial organization and structure of. our 
country — the workers’ sector. The workers’ sector 
was tc be the fifth sector, the private, public, 
cooperative and joint sectors being the other four 


Sri Subramaniam stated on the floor of Parliament 


. that same preliminary thinking in the direction had- 


alreadr been done and he would come out with his 
detailed scheme shortly, after consulting the repres" 
entatives of the trade unions and leaders of various 

litical parties as also experts in industrial relations. 
Bis preliminary exercises can be summarised as 
follows: —— > l 

(1) An’ amount -of Rs 1,000 crores due to be 
refundəad to the emplo on account of the deposits 
they made under the Additional Emoluments (Com-: 


Let us be 
science 


to them, as agreed originally, but- invested in a 
separate corporation to. be set up for thé purpose in 
‘future; under the name of ‘Workers’ Investment . 
Corporation”... : o 
(2) Most profitable sectors of the industry, would 
- be allocated to the workers’ sector. 
_ (3) New Indian investments in foreign companies 
would be confined to the workers’ sector. 

(4) Foreign companies: will be asked to.dilute ' 
'their- foreign equity and the proposed workers’ invest- 

“ment corporation would up the void creatod 
thereby. re ` E oa 

. (5) There will be a basket of three or four schemes, 

-. considered highly profitable and feasible, which 
would be offered to the workers’ sector. 

If we take everything of what all is said by Sri 
Subramaniam and his friends and supporters in and 
outside Parliament, expressed emotionally, rather in 
a hurry or in their over-enthusiasm, emanating at the 

time of. propounding his ‘‘radical’’, ‘‘dramatic”, 
» “novel” and “‘revolutionary’’, ‘idea, as true, the 


. . workers’ sector will be an ideal, logical and reasonable 


. extension. of the idea of workers’ participation in . 
management. It will provide the workers not only a 
say in the management of the industries, but also - 
participation iri the -ownership of the industries. It 
will create a new industrial climate which would anto- 
matically set right many problems which the Indian 
industry is facing and would set in a new process of 
industrial revolution and bring about new awareness 
among the working classes. Above all, it was claimed . 
that it was an idea propounded for the first time in 
the world. _ : i , 
~” Let us not. be swayed too much by the slogan- 
mongering. Let us be pragmatic and not dogmatic. 

dispassionate. Let us not deceive our con 


Tt has to be admitted that the concept of workers’ 


`. sector has sprung up from Sri Subramaniam’s orch- 


ard of fiscal theories mainly as an outgrowth of the 
several wild and somewhat unfounded fears. For 
example, if the impounded amount of pay and dear- 
ness allowance is refanded (let it be a small amount 
of Rs 1,000 crores), it will administer one more dose 
of inflation to the economy which is already: down 
with the inflationary fever for the last two decades. If 

- this amount is siphoned off into the investment activ: ` 

ity- through the Workers’ Investment Corporation ` 

it wil act, as a most powerful anti-inflationary 

_meesure. The economy is urgently in, need of step- ` 

- ping up its investment activity by all conceivable 
means and the amount `of impounded pay and- dear- 
ness allowance which works out to Rs 1,000. crores, 

' is no mean amount for the purpose. It is also sugges“. 
ted-that the amount will come in handy to the public - 
exchequer in implementing its plan sch a 
icularly in accelerating.the tempo of industrial devel- 
AEEA the country. Industrial workers and the 

vernment servants are well off and better paid 
when compared to the poor rural folk, artisans, and 
landless agricultural labourers. Hence, they must 
sacrifice a part of their surplus earnings in the long- 


pulsor” Deposit) Act of 1974, will not be paid back- term interest of building up a more prosperous India. 


Dr Pentulu is on the staff of the, Commerce Department, 


Sri Veniateswara University, Tirupati, Andhrp. 
MARCH 5, 1977 


A majority of the employees (in the industrial sector, 
Government services and in the urban areas) may | 
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fritter away the funds when refunded to them by the 
Government. This will not only encourage wasteful 
consumption on luxury’ goods and services, but may 
also demoralise the working classes. 

True to our conscience, we must state that Sri 
. .Subramaniam’s idea of a workers’ ‘sector is really 
not so novel, nor revolutionary. Employees’ stock 
ownership plans, workers’ shareholder schemes, and 
employees’ equity awnership schemes, and others, by 


` which name go the idea of allowing. the workers to. 


become shareholders in the companies in-which they 
- are employed, or to put fn a more popular jargon — 
| participation of workers in the ownership of. the 
industry — are in vogue in several Western coun- 
_ tries, particularly in the capitalist economies of tho 
US, Canada, Australia, West Germany, United King- 
dom, etc., and also in countries ‘like Yugoslavia and 
Sweden ‘for the last two decades. In US, several’ tax 
concessions have also been extended to encourage 
the Employees’ Stock Ownership Plans (ESOP), for 
example, Tax Reduction Act of 1975. It is estimated 
that nearly 200 companies have already implemented 
the ESO Plans in the US. ,. ani 
Why talk of foreign countries only. ‘Even in our 
own country the Employee Equity Participation 
Schemes have been implemented in some of the 
private companies like the Geep Flash Batteries, 
Guest Keen Williams, snap E apa om 
Heigel of companies at Calcutta itself. 
We an include Delhi Cloth and Geperal Mills Co 
Ltd of Delhi also in this category. From the public 
sector side, we can cite the examples of the Hindus- 
‘than Organic Chemicals Ltd, and the state-owned 
Chera Transport Corporation in Coimbatore ` (Tamil 
Nadu). Itis reported that fhe scheme introduced in 
Hindusthan Organic Chemicals has aroused quite 
encouraging and yielded good results. 
Apart from this, the jdea of allowing the workers 
to-participate in the ownership of the companies has 
not been “propounded for the first time_in the world” 
by Sri Su am. The problem has-been dis- 
- cussed threadbare by Sri Kelso and his friends even 
some twenty years ago, for example, Louis Orth 
Kelso and Mortimer Adler in their publication, The 
Capitalist Manifesto (1956), Kelso and Mortimer’s 
The New. Capitalist 1961), and Kelso and Patricia’s 
The Two Factors Theory.(1967). The Fortune. maga- 
zine (US) has also included an article on the subject 
in its issue of March.1976. It will be better if Sri 
Subramaniam goes through all these publications and 
„also collects authentic information on the varied 
experiences from the Indian as well as some’ of the 


foreign companies which have already implemented’ 


the schemes of employees’ equity ownership in one 
way or another before he proceeds to the next and 


most crucial stage of working out the details ‘of his . 


workers’ sector scheme. | 

It may be incidentally noted that the Indian Com- 
panies ‘Act, in its Section 71(2) (c) has provided 
ample opportunities and requisite facilities to all the 
companies for extending adequate financial assis- 
tance to the workers to, subscribe to the share capital 
of their companies. Regrettably, very few companies 
have availed of the facilities offered by the Com- 


panies Act. Further, it is quite evident that there, 
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has not been adequate response to the proposal of 
the workers’ sector as announced by the Union 
Finance Minister, while replying to a debate on 
Additional Emoluments (Compulsory Deposit) 
Amendment Bill 1976. It is also evident that dus 
thought’ and preparation have not been bestowed on 
the modus operandi of the scheme before its | 
announcement. The Union Finance Minister ‘‘might 
have been deliberately vague and incomplete to 
wi the response to his proposal”, as some indus- 
relations experts and the ruling party spokesmen 
e ; LP AREA : 
is but natural that whenever a new proposal-or ` 
suggestion has been set afloat it evokes not only 
some positive pesponse, but also gives rise to ‘a num- 
ber of criticisms, expressions.of. fear, doubts, anxiety, 
. suspicion and sometimes wild allegations even ‘ 
against the people who mooted the ‘‘fresh” idea. 
, ce proposal of the worker’s sector is no exception 
to this. s . . 

The CPI, CPM and Congress(O), and even some 
in Parliament as well as outside, complained that 
while the workers were being asked to make 
sacrifices, the industry and Big Business as well as 
the affluent sections were spared and even granted 
concessions. It was also pointed out that it was 
paradoxical to~ask the starving working classes to 
become investors of the industry. Some extremists 
have expressed fears that the intention of the 
Government is to make the mpulsory Deposit 
Scheme a anent one, that the proposal of Sri- 
Subramaniam is'nothing but a simple plan to rob 
the working classes of their meagre savings and their 

` hard earned money, and not to allow them to enjoy 
the fruits of their past sacrifices. The public sector 
has taken deep roots in our country and is entering 
the consumer goods industries also, apart 
from the basic, heavy :and strategic industries. The 
workers’ participation in management as well as in 
the ownership schemes should be introduced in the 

’ public sector units first by the Government instead 
of toying with the idea of creating .one more sector 
in the economy of our country. We should ensure 
that available resources in the’ existing sectors are 
effectively and-efficiéntly utilised-by drawing the full © 

. support of ldbour and trade union representatives, 
so that productivity is increased and the benefits are . 
passed on to the consumers. The latest concept of the ' 
workers’ sector looks like a fifth wheel in a chariot. 

A number of professional, industrial and economic 


` journalists as well as academicians have come out 


with a basketful of proposals, the moment the 
Union Finance Minister suggested the creation of a 
workers’ sector, and filled up the pages of severa 
financial and industrial journals and dailies. -, 
‘To mehtion a few, they said that the proposed 
corporation should be modelled on the joint sector 
organisation. The Workers’ Sector should be set up 
on the lines of a cooperative organisation. The- 
‘management and the board of directors of the 
pepo Workers’ Investment Corporation should be. 
packed with workers’ representatives only. (trade - 
union leaders and none else, as it is the money of 
the workeys alone that is invested in the corporation). 
The shares of the Workers’ Invéstment Corporation 


MAINSTREAM 


on 


-~ ghould ‘be made . non-transferable, 
rofezsional apa nlators would snatch away tho shares - 
m the wor and indulge in their. normal game 
' of. wid speculation- in the stock.exchanges. All the 


‘The workers should be given 51 
‘holdiag in the new companies, 


. long 
. sector unde 


i carer prince: EPL RE aaa 


\ 
J 


X 


‘otherwise the ` 


benefts'should go to tho- workers only, fdr example, 


_ -the children of the employees whose funds have been 
invested in „the Corporation, 
' ‘preferential treatment at the time of appointment'of 


staff. ia the industries to be set up by the Corporation. 


us investing them 
with fhe controlling power, authority and decision . 
makirg in the-managem 
Industrial Policy :of the Government should be 
suitatly amended providing for the allotment of, the 


most profitable sections of the industry-to the. 
workers’ sector. Some people have suggested that the - 
funds-of.the.Corporation. should be invested: in the.’ 
. existing public sector enterprises (with a’ proven’ 


of profits and. efficiency, for example,:the 
TC) instead of starting new industries. 

Hi Thee given here only a few specimens of the wild 
speculation and fertile imagination sof some of our 
writers. One will be simply amused if not flabber- 
gasted at the torrential downpour of suggestions. Of 
course, some wise counsels also prevailed at the 
same‘ time, but most of them have gone into the . 
dust tin. 

A few ‘have questioned: Is there.no moral 
obligation on the part of the Government -to 
its premise of refunding the impounded ‘pay and D 
emouats in -five equal annual instalments as 
envisaged in the Additional Emoluments (Com- 
pulsory’Deposit) Act of-1974?, Do not the working 
classee get disheartened, disappointed and frustrated 


gras t 


if their amount is not refunded? ‘A large number, of: 
. salaried. people hoped that they -would eee 


amourt on the due dates. Will not the new 
cause a nation-wide disappointment ‘and heart heart- 
burnirg among the workers? 
What is the guarantee‘ that the industries to be 
set up-under the scheme of the Workers’ Investment _ 
zation will earn profits? What would happen” 
if the industries reserved for the workers’ sector do 
not come up in a reasonable time? -What about the 
n periods: and the initial stages of losses 
very Pom monly observed in the case. of many public 


ems experience in thé workers’ sector, wher it is to 
be acministered by the -same bureaucrats? ' The 


- industrial policy of the Government is‘so confused 


and‘ beyond the somp rennan of the layman. -Why 
should we make the confusion worse confounded 


` by adcing one’ more atte Whatever the flashes of. 
news released sporadically regarding the profit- ` 


earnings of the public enterprises, still there are a 


- large number of public sector- undertakings which 
` have not come out of the red. The Government has . 


on the public 


promised to publish a -white’ 
not’ come out 


fas 


re T of joint sector still remains nebulous. 


Why should we add: one more: sector? Let the - 


Government come out with a more meaningful: and 


andere anaie DORUM for tho joint sector before 
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„should | be ` given. 
cent .of the share’ 


ent of ‘these industries. The. - 


ings? Why should we not expect the’ 


4, 


tt fr diverts its. attention © the creation s the workers - 
sector: When the Government itself, has decided 
recently to release the instalments of increased DA 
-oñ account of the rising Cost of Living Index with- 
out any fear of adding to the fire of inflationaty 
, situation in-the economy of our country, what harm 
-could there be if ‘theo. Government refunded ‘the 
unded amount? | i 
-it-not wiser:on tho part of the Government: to 
Pt et investment: activity in fhe: country by not ` 
curbing the level of consumption of the working 
classes but.by making savings more attractive? Why 
‘should the wrath of the. Government be diverted 
towards the poor working classes? What about the ' 
-conspicuous consumption of a Jatge number of priv- ; 
ileged sections of the society? os 
There is a proliferation of corporations and 
virtually a mushroom growth of special institutions 
and organisations in the sphere. of industrial devel- 
opment and industrial ‘financing in our country, and. 


- the corporation-mania has been growing ‘almost in 
. an unbriddled fashion..A large number of ‘these - 


corporations: have already been saddled with top. 
heavy overhead charges on account of a heavily 
E ioe set-up. Why should we create one more 


TP the Go the ERER is so desirous of ensuring invest- , 
ment of the savings of the workers in productive 
channels, whý does not the Government place the. 
savings of individual workers in long-term fixed 
deposits in the nationalised commercial banks which 
in their turn can invest the funds in highly profitable 
and productive enterprises? The workers’ can: be 
‘allowed to withdraw the amounts as and when Hey. 
“require, when large sums of money have to bes 


(and which they cannot normally afford to spare a 
-i their. monthly pay packets, for example, on marriages ‘ 


and higher education of children, construction of 


‘ houses, prolonged sickness aad the attendant heavy 


‘medical bills. : 

-If the working classes are so much interested in 
‘participating in the: ownership of the companies, 
adequate financial accommodation can be granted: 
- under the provisions of Section: 77 (2) (c) and Section 
81 of the Indian Companies Act. Why does not the 


Government instruct or rather exhort the com 


‘managements and the workers to avail of the facil- 
ities offered by the Companies Act under the Emp-- 
loyees Equity Participation Scheme? We-have to give 
-a serious consideration towards the needs’ of ths. 
workers for maintaining certain amount of cash’ 
balances to meet their day-to-day needs as well as the 
unforeseen contingencies. This is all the more urgent 
in these days of hyper-inflation (the hydraheaded> - 
monster of inflation has raised its ugly head once 
ragain in the last two months) and fots of uncertain. 
ede in the political and economic atmosphere in our 

earnings of the workers in the equity 
anaes sea the companies eae ‘be rated as a liquid" 


dnvestment by any yardstick. Apart from the liquid- 
‘ity considerations, what about e groat risk involved 
in all the eggs in one basket? > 


t is perhdps keeping al these lurking dangers sad 
the possibilites of awkward situations that might 
“ariso-in sees. that- the ‘National - Commission of o 
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we 


- Labour, under the Chairmanship òf Justice P.B.’ 


Gajendragadkar (1969), and the Planning Commis- 
sion (in its Fourth Five Year Plan) have maintained, 
very wisely and appropriately, silence over the 
matter of enabling the employees to participate in 
the share capital of the industrial enterprises. The 
authors of the Fifth Five Year Plan also, who have 


made fervent appeals for establishing, among others, ` 


works committees, joint production committees and 
inculcating a spirit of industrial democracy in-all the 
` public and private sector undertakings in India, have 
not mentioned a single word about the worker- 
shareholder scheines, Similarly, the National Labour 
Commission also cold-shouldered the entire idea 
on the plea that none of the employees’ unions and 


employers’ organisations had evinced any positive . 


response to the questionnaire on the subject. It had 
quoted the replies of the INTUC which said: ‘Wo 
do not-think it is feasible.” l ` 

The reasoning of the INTUC is based, of course, 
on some truth. It felt that when the existing share- 
holders themselves were not participating in the real 
sense and true spirit of management, there was’ no 


-`~ 


-.meaning in adding a new class’ of shareholders 


(workers shareholders) 


It would be interesting to know that the Bonus _ ` 


Commission of 1973, under the chairmanship of Sri 


B.K. Madan, also expressed its resentment at the - 


idea of allowing the workers to participate in’-the 
ownership or the capital of the companies in a most 
unambiguous manner. Commission held the 
view that it was futile to ‘expect that making the 
workers shareholders would create any sense of 


i poranit or belonging, or have any incentive effect. 
.D.H. Cole, an ardent champion of`the working . 


class interests and cause of industrial democracy in 
particular, also said: “Tħe last thing I would wish 
_ td do would be to turn the labourers into an inferior 

sort of capitalists.” : 
I wish wiser counsel will prevail over the Union 


' -Finance Ministry and it will not shut its eyes and 


refuse to see the realities of the situation. I earnestly 
hope that the idea of workers’ sector will be con- 
signed to its proper place and Sri Subramaniam will 
not experiment. any more with this most incongruous 
concept of industrial relations. 
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LOSSES OF EMERGENCY 
.(Continued from page 10) 


themselves as tho inheritors of all power. ~ 
- Fhe hoses Dabo of the party was gathering 
steady pace. are ind many. Congressmen 
who. resent and deplore this situation. Some have 
not even been corrupted 
long established moral fibre survived. But such 
people are fow. Tho Emergency served as a catalyst 
of disintegration. - . 
When Opposition.and public criticism was pos 
sible, the ed to-meet the challenge. Tho 
. Emergency having provided a shield against opposi- 
tion and criticism, it was exposed to rapid moral 
decay. Historical revelation may yet lead to the 


-inevitable conclusion that the decomposition of the ` 


‘Congress party was one of the major reasons for the 


. Prime Minister’s sudden decision to call for Parlia- 


mentary elections, / 

I was once a member of that party. I have feeling 
for its past, concern for its present and fears for its 
future. Į deplore its decay. I count. it ds a us 
national loss, which too must be partly debited to 
the Emergency. $ ; 

_ These then are some of the factors to be taken 
into account in drawing up a full and r balance- 
sheet of Emergency.: May I humbly suggest that 
rare 

; use tọ provide a due set-off 
to these losses. E i 


= 


E: ; 


ority next speaks of the gains of: 


Sf 


the Emergency. Their - 
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LETTER FROM US 


Dollars. 
Sale >. 


' NOMITA GROVER 


1 


E Ree government in this world, 


relies on intelligence gather- 
‘ing. depending upon the quality 
-of intelligence provided, all 
governments shape many of thelr 
. foreign’ polices and 
_ extent their domestic 
. The Central 


licies. 
telligence 


` Agency of the, US was initially | 


sot up to gather intelligence on 
the activities of the Communist 
countries during the. post-war 
years. At that time there was a 
mass hysteria in the US against 
Communism ,as a “threat” to, 
world peace and to the existence 
of tae democratic nations of the 
world. The CLA function was to 
gatker, evaluate ‘and | prepare 


`. mteligence which was reported 


to its authorities. 
The CIA was not expected to 


` 
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~im the 


to some. 


. Woodward ‘ (famed 


interfere in the domestic matters l was “No Beef” for this pika 


of tho US or that of any other 


country: In both ‘these aspects 


- the CIA, during the course of its 


recent activities, overstepped 
itself. True, we live in an imper- 
fect world, but it is unethical to - 
use less-than-imperfect means to 
achieve our selfish ends. 

' What created quite a sensation 
US recently was tho. 
revelation of: certain: eminent 
names who received dollar-bags 
from the’ CIA! frequently and 
sometimes regularly in exchange 
for some Vital secrets. Two, 
American authors: — Victor 
Marchetti and John D. Marks 
— publighed a book in 1974 
The CIA andthe Cult of Intellig- 
ence. Both: were eviously, . 
associated with- the with a 
high sense of patriotism but quit 
later after, a certain degree of 


. disenchantment. 
Their book is the first of its - 


kind in the US that the Govern- 


_ ment took to the: courts for 


censorship before publication.. 
When the CIA came to know 
about its impending publication, 
it went to the courts and Judge 


` Albert Bryan of the US District, 
. Court for the Eastern Division of 


Virginia in the ‘town of 
Alexandria, served the authors 
with an official censorship order 
on April 18,1972. ` 

Nearly 339 ges’ in the 
book were initially . considered 
“classified’’ by the 
Following a court hassle, the 
book was published with 168 
passages reinstated; these reins- 
tated passages appear in the book 
in bold-face type‘ while the rest 
of the “‘classified” passages are 
indicated by blank | spaces 
(deleted) ‘corresponding to the 
actual size of the deletion. 

The Washington Post took 
pains to fill in the blanks when 

one of its correspondents, Bob 
Watergate 
investigator, co-author of All the 


' President’s Men and The Final 


Days) got accessto the court 
censored classified ‘manuscript. 
The Post learnt that since 1959 
under Eisenhower's presidency, 
the CIA provided King Hussein 
of Jordan with millions of dollars 
in exchange for permission to 
operate freely in the strategically 
located: Jordan. The code word 


p 


icies. 


whereby Hussein received cash 
.money from the ‘CIA station- 
chief in Amman. 

The Post learnt that Hussein 
himself provided intelligence to 
the CIA’and paid his other 
officials with CIA money for 
providing intelligence. Jordan 

regularly, received arms aid 
from the US and millions of 
dollars in US loans'and grants. 
One un-named agent was 
_ reposted to have defended the 
pey-offs as essential for West 
Asian and thought tiy 
got therr dollars’ worth. 

The Post also. rted ` that 
ex-President Gerald Ford was 
informed’of the pay-ofis by the 


Intelligence Oversight Board 
GOB), a three-member l set 
ag him to curb abuses. 


did not stop ‘the covert 
arieni because he was advised 
pe his officials that way; neither 
did, Ford inform his successor 
Jimmy Carter.about it. Last year 


Hussein reportedly received . 
750,000 do from the CIA. 
While the ‘Post was having its 


sassy are the a nai as 
stoppage ‘of any farther 
on by the CIA. It was 
reported that neither Henry 
Kissinger nor ex-CIA Director 
George Bush informed Carter 
about the CIA pay-offs. 

Other names reported by the 
Post were: Willy Brandt of West 
Germany (who called it all 
“lies” and planned to write to 
Carter to ‘‘energetically protest 
lies about me ... ”); Arclibiahos 
- Makarios of Cyprus (“unfounded 
and malicious”) who reportedly 
received about a million dollars 
per year in late 1960s; Nguyen 
Van Thieu of former South . 
Vietnam; Jomo Kenyatta of, 
Kenya; Forbes Burnham of 
Guyana; Seko Mobutw of Zaire 
and the pier Dalai Lama who . 
was on the pay-roll for ` 
some.time teres he dled to India 
in 1959. ' 

Looks like plenty of dollars 
were on sale: the price paid was 
simple: just let the CIA perform’ 
its activities, if necessary covert, 
which ihe Agency considered as 
essential ‘for smoothening the 
wrinkles out of US foreign pol 


Marchetti and ' Marks claimed 
B 


/ 

‘that Kenyatta’s qouta of dollars 
‘had to be doubled as ,he was 
5 ‘pocketing good amount of the 
A money. Hussein ‘was also 
Teported as using a part of ithe 
~ CIA pay-offs ‘for his jet-set living. 
The authors claim that Svetlana 
Stalin succeeded to defect . be- 
_ gause of CIA influence in India’ 
aa also encouragement Tom- the 


‘then US Ambassador to India, 


Chester Bowles. Most US ambas- 
sadors “abroad insisted 
‘being informed .about all “GIA 
, §ctivities in the coyntry “they 
‘were stationed in but did not 
exert enough control. 
According to the same authors: 
“When necessary ... including 
'. our -ptesidents ... hayo lied to 
ae the CIA and to hide their 
nsibility for its op 
ons: e Eisenhower Admin- 
‚istration lied .to the American 
- people... about CIA’s' involve- 
ment in the Guatemala coup 
d'etat in 1954, about the Agency’s 
support in ‘the unsuccessful rebel- 
lion in Indonesia in 1958 . 
Powers’ 1960 U-2. ‘mission. The 
Kennedy Adrhinistr&tion lied . 
abortive invasion of Cuba in 
1961. The Johnson Administra- 
tion lied ... extent ... commit- 
ments in Vietnam and Laos and 
all of the CIA’s. The Nixon , 
: Administration publicly lied.. 
fix the Chilean election of 1970. » 
. The Chilean election of Sep- 
teinber 1970 was a headache for 
the CIA as Allende was a declar; 
ed Marxist, though he-had pro- 


mised democracy if elected. Al- . 


lende was later assassinated and 
the CIA was found behind his 
assassination. Harry Truman 
once said: “For some time I have 
been.disturbed by the way the 
CIA has been diverted from its 
original assignment. It has be- 
come an operational arm and at 
times a policy-making arm of the 
gove oment.”” 

‘Mt rchetti and Marks’ questions 
were simple: should the CIA be 
permi to continue ‘being 
unaccountable? Should it con- 
tinue interference in the domestic 
affairs of other nations? : 

After the imposition of Emer- 
gency in India in June 1975, 
Indira Gandhi denounced CIA 
infiltration in India in the guise 
of foreign journalists. This state- 
ment of hers was strongly resen- 
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` affected were not disclosed. 


fed in -the US. A -couple .of . 


months.later,a Senate committee 
did find CIA infiltration into ,the 
foreign Journalints world but the 
names of the conntries. thus 


The CIA has five distinct . divi- 
sions: (1) Office of .the Director; 
(2) Clandestine Services or. Direc- 
torate of Operations, inclusive of 
espionage/counter ionage and 
covert actiqns; (3) Directorate . of 
Management and Services; (4) 
Directorate of Intelligence; and 
(5) Directorate -of Science and 


Technology. 
Of these the second one is allot- 
ted -the budget (440 


million dollass). An estimated 
CIA budget is .750 million or 

the actual figure bejng 

ly PREEN An estimated 165, 

people work for-iț. 
CIA was instrumental in 
the developensnt of the U-2 plane 
that, carried successful espionage 
missions to,the Soviet Union till 
Krancis Gary Power’s U-2 plane 
was shot down over viet 
territory. Powers, who was a 
CIA recruit, told his story in his 

book Operation. Orerflight. 
The U-2.incident caused : -great 


` embarrassment to the Eisenhower 


Administration, caught in a series 
of lies and forced the American 


President to’ make the admission ' 


that he ordered.espionage as “ʻa 
distasteful but vital necessity”. 
Bowers, after his return to the 
US, was discouraged to Publish 
his "book. 

A recent report said that” there 
was no conspiracy .behind the 
assassinations of John Kennedy 
or Martin Luther King. If does 
pot look like the matters are 
going to end here. The CIA also 
claimed no link with the assags- 
ren on of Kipg Faisal of Saudi 

ia, or Mujibur Rehman of 
Banglad esh. 
In December 1972, The New 


York. Times revealed CIA infiltra- . 


tian ipto the New York Police 
Department. The CIA has a 
Domestic, Operations Division 
(DOD) with a few hundred | staff 
well-established in clandestine 
ekg it keeps an ye .on 

Progi students and visitors to 


Phe Agency had been infiltrat-. 


ing US olleg camppses it has 
been alleg Michigan’ State 


t 


University .was ,used ‘by the CIA 
from .1955,to 1959, to.nm_A covert 

e in South Vietnam 
EMerchetti and Marks). The Pres- 
idential tapes of Richard Nixon 
of June 23, 1972, ten days ‘after 
the Watergate burglary, indicate 
his desire to use-the:CIA to help 
stop the FBI investigations of the 
burglary. This action of Nixon 
— obstruction of justice -- dater 


‘constituted one of the articles, of 


his impeachment. . \ 
Watergate burglar E. Howard 
Hunt was an ex-CIA agent who. 
participated in the crime, believ- 
ing it was for ‘national security” | 


reasons. Hunt was recently releas- ` 


ed from prison after 32 months 
with bitterness-in -his heart,’ sore 
that he had been abandoned by 


. the authorities. He learnt a good 


deal of ‘‘dirty tricks” while in 
the CIA, and claimed to have 
recommended assassination of 


, Castro before the Bay of Pigs 


incident. . 

The CIA is far from being a’ 
likeable agency to the man-in-the- 
street in the US. Most people 
are embarrassed by its covert 
actions abroad. It is like a Frank- 
enstein created — nobody knows 
how to stop it or control it while 
it stoops down to hurt is own 
creator. 
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C. RAGHAVAN ` 


ig is ‘customary’ in ‘the: British - 
‘House of Commons for any 
metcber to disclose to the House 
fully his al interest in ahy 
isstic. befoté spiking on the 
‘gubject under discussion. This 
is part of the privileges of the 
Horse, and it is a worthy habit. 
that not only ‘oir Parliainentariatis' 
can Follow, in rigs in api, 
' but dur ‘an urnalists and’ 


- Before ing fitther wi 
the eee T should make 


. cléa> in this spirit my involvement’ - 


and non-involvement. I was the 
Chief Editor of thé Press. Trust 
of India, ` and when Saiachar 
tobk over the fotiť news agencies’ 
and “integrated” their service if 
Aprl 1976; I was'first offered a 
post in Europe, and then’ “‘post- 
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‘ so¥eral rioiths; 


‘ment of ‘the 
Broadéasting Minister, Sri V.C.. 


ld” by Sattachar tb Bhubaneswar 


to report on social arid’ cultural 
réws. Not beitig’ any coiinois- 
i ditsi darcing or 


KAE D and unwilling . 


o'bé perbonally Huntiliated 
or to ‘demoralise' the other staff 


Of the’ agency, I declined, and - 


challetiged ‘Samachar’s authority- 

After’ soñé“ lengthy’ corres- 
pondéricė, strétthing over the'next 
during which the 
total ity’. became’ exposed, 
the’Samachar would not even'pdy 
thé full stitttory- payments due 
to me: by way of retrenchment 


t eoinpétisation under Section 25FF 


of the Industrial Disputes Act and 
the normal retirement benefits. 
However, I refuséd'to voluntar- 


` ily resign'either: but keeping in 


view the new Rule of Law in our 
ublic, mamely, that ther 
‘could be individual rights without 
temsdies; dnd keeping in mind: 
the ‘‘wdrning”’ given’to me that 
any litigation launched by me 
would be “Raghavan vs Rex”, I 
uiesced ‘in what Samachar 
ultimately poe me, namely, half 
of my legal dues: T 
_ At the same time, I am thank- 
ful to’ the powers. that be’ for, 
having ousted me from Samachar’ 
and libérated me fromthe cons- 
traints of news’ agency journalism 
ail I have no desire to go 


On Febridry Ñ. 1976, the 
familiar logo or credit line in 
newpaper reporta, like PTI, UNI, 
HS, SB, disappeated from the’ 
Indian dailies. There ‚was no 
explanation to the readers. `The 
explanation camé im the papers 


‘of February’ 3, when the press 


published a: report of ‘the state- 
nformation and’ 


‘Shukla-in both Houses of Parlia- 


ment. The staténient'spoke about 
the formation’ of the Samachar 


- Socitty’by the newspapers as the 


beginnifig of a move to nierge all 


the four ‘existing news‘ agencies 


into one. 

It was typical of this Orwellian 
world that the so-called autonom- 
ous body, óvėr which the Govern- 
mént had no control; never made 
any statemieńt ` or explanation of 
its é6wn — all thé public: pron- 
ountetients about it or of it were 
by the Mihister or the Prime 


‘Ministor’s Special Envoy (he was 
made a member of the Samachar 
Board from January 1976; ho was 
made the Managing Director of 
the National Herald in May June 
1976). 

.’ The General, Secretary of the 
Congress for Démocraty, Sri 
HN. Bahuguna, charged at a 
ptess conference in the Capital 
early in Febroary- that the deci- 
sion for setting up the Samachar, 
and the take-over of the four. 
news agenties was, according to 
his ifformation, one of the actions 
of the Government contrary to a 
Cabinet decision. Sri Jagjivan 
Ram, who quit the Congress and 
the Cabinet on February 2, was 
‘ By his side, but perhaps in defer- 
ence to the oath of secrecy, did 
not say anything. 

. Though Bahuguna’s charge was 
published’ in some of the Delhi 
newspapers, , there’ has been no 
contradiction, not even through 
the daily statements of the ever- 
ready MPs (mostly from Rdjya 
Sabha) of the ruling party, issu 
through the Samachar. ~ - 

After a one-sided debate 
through the public press, in 
December 1975, there was a move 
by the Government to take-over 
the four news agencies and merge 
and vest them in one news agency, 
set up by statute. This move 
was apparently turned down by 
the Government. 

_ Several Cabinet Ministers com- 
ing from a ‘Cabinet meeting to 

the wedding reception for a 
journalist’s daughter, early in 
December, had openly told the 
anxious journalists there that the 
move to take-over and. mergé the 
news agencies had been given up, 
and that news agency journalists 
could now remain at peace. 

Few knew that what had been 

‘frowned upon collectively by the 
Government would soon be done 
by “persuasion”. The persuasion 
included cutting off of teleprinter . 
ay pe pee te to attach 
uildings and, property and other 
such methods. nee 

Even after the Boards of 
Directors of the PTI and UNI, 

‘ thanks to this persuasion, had 


_ agreed to recommend to their 


shateholders a merger, but before 
they could go through the various 
-legal steps, mandatory under the 
Companies Act and other prov- 
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sions of law, the Samachar was 
set Up. l 


_ It was registered in a -hurry 


with handpicked and pliable 
members, the familiar logos wiped 
out, and, after other manoe- 
uvres, the two compafiies and 
two societies* were taken over 


under agreements of questionable: 


legality, with a view to speed up 
the merger and launch an 
integrated nows service. The 
“integrated” news service was 
launched on April 2, 1976. $ 
To those on the inside track, 
such as journalists and newspaper 
owners, this is all a familiar story; 
but it has to be mentioned, at 
least in passing, even though the 
full unfolding must await a 
lengthier documented narration, 
_in order to appreciate and under- 
stand the outcome. Almost every 
action, beginning with 
registration of the Samachar and 
wiping out of the PTI trademark, 
an asset of not inconsiderable 
value, for example, has been in 
- violation of one law or another. 
-Even now there has been no 
, legal merger of the two com- 
panies and two societies; there 
has only been effected an illegal 
but factual merger of the. service 
, and business through a managing 
agency agreement (despite the 
abolition of the managing agency 
system by law), purporting to be 
a power of attorney agreement. 
‘In fact, there have been such 
massive violations of law — the 
Companies Act, the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act, the Income-Tax Act, 
banking regulations, and. even 
the Bar Councils Act — violations 
that necessarily attract both civil 
and criminal penalties on which 
litigations would begin ohly 
after the Emergency ends. The 
acts of omission and commission 
under the. existing laws are 
indeed go numerous that a verit- 
able Bill of Attainder would be 
nteded to sort things out. 
All this hurry was justified, and 
the setting up of the Samachar 
was repeatedly .explained as 
necessary: (/) in order to rescue 
the news agencies from the 
clutches of the big papers which 
“had been running ‘incompetent’ 
and ‘‘inefficient”’ news services; 
(H) to ensure better, news cover- 
age to the smaller and language 
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‘including this writer, 


the : 


papers; and (Hf) to project India’s 
image abroad, f 

Among the many reasons ànd 
arguments advanced was a state- 
ment issued, at the time of the 
Seventh Special Session of the 
UN General ‘Assembly, when a 
group of Third World journalists, 
after a 
seminar at New York, had called 
for a new framework for world 


‘information and communication 
as a part of, and with a view to ° 


advancing the cause of the New 
International Economic Order. 
The seminar had been organised 
by the . Dag Hammarskjold 


‘Foundation, Sweden. 


Nothing in that statement . 


(Mainstream, October 11, 1975) 
called for or supported such a 
step ‘as the aberration called 
Samachar; if anything, there were 
engugh caveats in it against any 
governmental or bureaucratic 
control. The Samachar experience 
was sufficiently alarming -for 
several participants at the subseq- 
uent Mexico Seminar (May 1976) 
to give warnings against 
manipulations by governmental 
or elitist groups. 

The Development Dialogue, a 
Swedish journal advocating Third 
World causes, and which had 
supporfed the call for- a New 
International Information Order, 
had this to say in its 1976 autumn 
issue (while commending the 
New Delhi nonaligned news pool 


' move): 


“While it cannot be said there 
is no role for governments in 


information, a role that is as’ ’ 


varied as the circumstances, it 
should be remembered that 
societies are “permanent, and 
governments — though they may 
be devoted to the public good — 
are transient. Societies and the 
individuals who constitute them 
are richer in their diversity, needs 
and aspiration than the states 
and their bureaucratic machin- 
eries — which should only be 
their servants. ` i 

“A New Information Order 
and other -information are not 
designed to replace the 
domination of the transnationals 
by that of national bureaucracies, 
however well-intentioned; they 
are not a move towards a ‘more 
restricted press’, but towards a 
freer one, which would really, 


`~ 


mest the need to inform and to 
be, informed — one of 
fandamental human needs.” 
(Development Dialogue; a journal 
of international development 
coo ion; 1976:2; published by 


` the Dag Hammarskjold Founda- 


tion, U 
In so 


Sweden; pp 10-11) 
as the control of the 


‘news agency is concerned, the 
Samachar has ‘‘rescued” the four 


agencies from the control of.a 
larger number of big papers, and 


placed it in the hands of a smaller. 


number of big papers, all under 
the influence and control of the 
ruling Establishment. Far from 
the costs to the Government being 
reduced (an argument and claim 
put forward by the I&B Minist 

when it tried unsuccessfully to per- 
suade the highest councils of the 
Government to agree to an official 
take-over), it has increased much 
more, and waste, misuse and mis- 


application of funds and revenues . 


have multiplied. The mere integ- 
tation of the staffs, and. paying 
them equal wages for equal work, 
will cost perhaps another 35 
lakhs, and improvement of the 
service a few crores more. 

Samachar, as constituted, is 
now a Hydra-headed White Ele- 
phant (sorry for the mixed meta- 
phor, but that is Samachar) and 
one that even the Nasik Security 
Press cannot satiate. 

As regards service to the small 
papers, what reaches them from 


Samachar is the so-called general . . 


or “C” service (comparable to 
the similar service of the old PTI). 
The Hindustan ‘Times reported 
on February 21, 1977, about the 
complaint of a Bhopal Hindi 
daily against the Samachar’s 
inadequate news coverage. The 
report said: ` m ; -~= 

“A leading pro-Congress daily 


. of Madhya Pradesh has strongly 


criticised the functioning of the 
Samachar news agency which, 
it said, was not di ing its 
responsibility as the only news 
agency of India. ` 
“The Hindi daily, which has a 
print order of more than one 
lakh, said the Samachar was not 
only not giving the full coverage 
of political events but also failed 
in its coverage of cricket matches. 
This showed the Samachar agency 
had been bureaucratised to a 


great extent. ok, 
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“Though the Samachar ` was 
now-one: year old, its activities 
and business efficiency were not 
ofa level which could be admired. 

. ',  Thefreedom of expression given 

A under the country’s democratic 

system would be meaningless if 

x wha. happens in one p o 
' India could not reach the o 

-end, ree. The newspaper Kaa 


new column to print. 


extract from the leading English 
dails of the country.” 

In 1953, the Press Commission 
concucted a survey of the news 
servce of the Press Trust of 
India and came to certain con- 


clus ons, one of which was that- 


the news service contained too 
mary statements and speeches, 


and that there should be more © 


emphasis on social and cultural 
x news‘ of the variegated regions 
7 and culturės of India, and that 
thers should be more emphasis 
on =zconomic and development 
news. The Press Trust of India 
did try to rectify some of these 
shortcomings, though much more 
certainly needed to be done. 
‘A survey of the Samachar service 
that goes to the general class of 
newspapers, conducted in Decem- 
ber 1976, showed that there was 
‘no change, but perhaps a deter 
~oratjion, from the position of 1953 
in 1976 (ignoring for a moment 
all zhe changes that had taken 


pae in the PTI service. in the 


i terregnum). 
= The Press Commission’s survey 
divided the news into threo categ- 
ories — International, National, 


and Regional and State. Under ` 


each of, these were ten sub- 
” categories. The quantum of news 
. in each category and sub-category 
was calculated on the basis of the 
average number of teleprinter 

, lines per day. 
The 1953 survey was ‘‘a ran- 
dom sample survey” of fifteen 
_ days “selected at random” in the 
fira" quarter of 1953. The 1976 
pee Pl based on the study of 
*3 copy of the Samachar 
-o in December- 1976. The 1953 
y% ` survey would appear to have 
i treeted all foreign detelines as 
“Trternational News”, all Delhi 
datelines as ‘‘National News” 
anc: others as “Regional and State 

News”. 


ularly of the domestic news, 
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Such a classification, partic- E 


` 
. 


became more difficult in the 1976 
survey, keeping in view the fact 
that many items of real “National 
news” emanated from other 
centres in India than Delhi, and 
keeping in view the fact that 
Samachar itself had been fudging 
its datelines (the Bangalore date- 


- line story about the Communist 


Party decisions, even before the 
meeting began, .was only one 
example of a story written in 
Delhi but issued with a Bangalore 
dateline to mislead the public). 


Before studying -the results of 


these two surveys (keeping in 
view the limitations stat above), 
the * statistical details, may be 
presented. (see Table D 

Apart ffom the Racio moni- 
tored stories. of Pakistan or, 
Bangladesh, Samachar has also 
apparently been picking up stor- 
ies from, the External Affairs 
Ministry here and issuing them 
with foreign - datelines —,a prac- 
tice that was taboo in the old 
PTI. For example, in January 
1977, a New York datelined 
Samachar report cited a US 
news agency — the Transradio 
news agency and its writer Alexan- 
der Gabriel — to make a point 


against New York Times, 
This story would not or could 
not haye emanated from the 


“Samachar’s New York bureau. 
For the Samachar man (who is 


an office-bearer of the United 
Nations Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation) would have known that 
the agency quoted was- non- 
existent and had gone into 
liquidation two decades ago, and 
Gabriel’s writings are ‘read only 
by the Missions who pay for it. 


. The UNCA, long, long ago had 


questioned his journalistic 
credentials, 

In the anxiety of Government's 
publi ae abroad to showthe 
wond job they were doing, 
some one obviously had sent 
Gabriels writings with limited 
readership, to Delhi where it was 

off on Samachar to 
appear with a New York dateline. 

Government’s faith in. the 
credibility of their own official 
media (at that time there was no 
Samachar) was best illustrated 
when Jayaprakash. Narayan was 
released ` “on parole?” at 
Chandigarh. , The then’ Principal 
Information Officer had asked 


‘one of my colleagues in PTI to 





N . -- Table I $ oo 
(in teleprinter lines per day) 
Se aaa 1953 PTI 1976 Samat 
N R: F N? 
1: Political 578.9 130.1 186.1 | 150.6 1227  =— 
2. Caltural . 96 . 3.5 2.7 1.4 26.6 8.7 
3. Social and educa- f ; 
tional 5 24.4 . 22.6] 13.7 55.3 5.7 
4. Financial, com- , , i ‘ 
mercial and : i 
economic 129.8 124.2 56.0] 76.7 465.1 34.1 
5. Sports 118.3 737 74.8 |. 11.1 358.4 1.9 
6. Scientific, tech- ' , 
nological and i 
industrial 11.2 18.5 3.8 2.1 40.0 -— 
7. Law (including e 
courts, police, : 
crime) accidents, 
natural cal- a: ; 
amities 88.3 26.6 36.7] 23.0 95.4 10.7 
8. Statements and l , ™ 
Speeches 130.7 76.4 62,3 — 425.4 86 
9. Personalities 30.5- 474 11.2 4.6 51.7 2.7 
10. Other subjects 25.0 87.1: 42.0 2.3 37.0 14.9 
TOTAL 1127.9 611.8 498.2 | 285.5 1677.8 87.3 
Note: F — Fo news, N — National news, R — Regional news 


ste 


reign 
Source: Figures for 1953, from Press Commission Report, Vol Il, Appendix 
XXVII; for 1976 — survey by author, 


i 
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Table H 
(in telprintet lines per day) 
Foreign Domestic 
1953 ` 1976 1953 1976 
PTI Samachar. PTI 
1. Political 578.9 _ 150.6 316.2 122.7 
A Cultural 9.6 1.4 6.2 °35.3 
3. Social and ` 
-educational 5.6 13.7 47.0 61.0 
4. Financial, com- : 
mercial and 
economic , 1338 76.7 180.2  _ 499.2 
5. Sports 118.3 11.1 148.5 ` 360.3 
6. Scientific, tech- 
nological and f 
industrial 11.2 2.1 22.3 40.0 
7. Law (induding . 
- law courts, police), : 
crime, acci 
and natural . À 
calamities 88.3 23.0 ~ 63.2 . 106.1 
8. Statements and f 
speeches 130.7 aa 138.7 434.0 
9, Personalities 30.5 4.6 58.6 54.4 
10. Other subjects - 25.0 2.3 | 129.1 51.9 
TOTAL 1127.9 285.5 1110.0 1765.1, 





‘put outa story, from New Delhi, 


without attributing to any official 
sources, but. with a Chandigarh 
dateline to the effect that JP was 
“looking cheerfal’’ on release. 
When 8 his was referred to me, 
I declined and said we could 
carry in PTI an official statement 
to that effect, or a ‘report to that 
effect quoted to official sources. 
If PTI had to take responsibility 


for such a story, I insisted, a: 


reliable PTI man should be-able 
to meet JP and judge for himself 
about his condition or “looking 
cheerful”, apart from any signed 
medical bulletins. Ultimately, 
the next day or so, a man 
met JP’s-brother ‘and his impres- 
sion of JP’s health was carned. 
‘In view of the difficulties of 
comparison of National and 
Regional News, a reclassification 
. was attempted in the form of 
Foreign and Domestic news (the 


latter being a combination of the ` 


National News, Regional and 
State news). There is even then 
some problem — Samachar issues 
with a New Delhi dateline 
much of Pakistan news obtained 


` from radio monitoring or by” 


scanning Pakistani newspapers 
and journals. Also, there has 
again beet fadginggof datelines. 
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But these may be ignored, bear- 
ing in mind however that such 
ignoring is to te advantage of 
Samachar. 


The following conclusions 
emerge: 

(i) The total amount of news . 
going to the smaller pa stems 
to be less in 1976 than in 1953 — 
2050.6 lines per day in 1976 as 
against 2237.9 in 1953. The differ- 
ence could perhaps be accounted 
for by the different sampling 
periods. But, even then, there 
has been no substantial increase 
in the wordage to the smaller: 
newspapers (compared to 1953, 
leave aside 1975 before take-over) 
as a result of Samachar. 

(ii) The foreign news has been 
substantially reduced in 1976 by 
Samachar while increasing . the 
domestic news as a whole. The, 
increase has been affected mainly 
by increasing (a) statements and . 
speeches, and (b) increasing the 


‘financial and commercial and 
economic news, while reducing - 


political news.- However, there 
is‘one reservation that has to be 
made. Sports news too has been 
increased. 

The Press Commission dep- 
fored the obsession with speeches 
and statements. The 


PTI,. 
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certainly between 1971-75, had 
substantially reduced, if not 
eliminated, ‘‘statements’”. - With 
the Samachar, this has stiged a 
comeback and increased beyond 
the 1953 level. 

‘A careful study of the 1976 
copy under “Financial, Commer- 
cial and Economic” news, showed 


that there was a substantiel in- 


crease in the amount of commer- 
cial news. Most of the economic 
news, under which category came 
also the “developmental nsws’’, 
was official press releases and 
handouts issued by the Press 


Information Bureau. A similar , aa 


subject-wise . com n with 


Yy 


parigo ; 
1953 has not been possible- in 


Hs absence of the 1953 news 


The survey seems to be bear 
Out the complaint of the Bho 
daily, apart from ‘the fact 
the Bhopal daily’s complaint is 
obviously based on its experience 
of what it obtained from the news 
agencies before June 1975 and in 
comparison to what is published 
in some of the leading papm ot of 
India, after censorship was ` 
pended”’. 

There is no doubt also, that 


the Samachar’s reportage of the . 


election scene is ‘partisan, and 
heavily partial to the ruling party. 


This is perhaps inevitable, con- 


sidering the fact that the two op 


` executives have openly identified 


themselves with the ruling party. 
The General Manager, along 
with some others, ap ina 
delegation before the Prime Min- 
ister to “pledge” the “loyalty” of 
the Christian community to her, 
and this picture was publish= d in 


at least two of the capital’s pepers. 


At the same time the agency 
employees were ‘‘advised” against 
being “curious” and attending 
rallies and press‘conferences of the 
Opposition, unless “‘professionally 
assigned”. 

The Executive Member, not to 


be outdone, went to Madras and | 


“talked to newsmen” and got it 
AEAT by Samachar aboul how 
public sector in Indie has 
cn sondera? (presumably a 
plus ` point ‘for Emergency). He 
„also-went to Calcutta where he 
‘told ‘“‘steel executives” about 
India being the only country to 
successfully tackle inflation. 
Both reports identified him as 
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speaking in his fortier capacity 
of Editor of Lok Udyog (the house 
. journel of the government’s Public 
- Enterprises Bureau). At least in 
respect of the latter, the Member 
had obviously been reading: only 
Samachar reports, for otherwise 
he would have known (as an 
_ econamist and administrator) that 
for the last one year inflation 
has - -aised its head again, even 
meriting a danger warning from 
the Reserve Bank and the Finance 


Minister, and that both the whole- 


sale aad consumer price indices 
. have begun going up steadily for 
the lest several’ months. 

Such . identification with the 
tuling party by h heads of “national 
news agencies” is unknown in the 
annals of countries with democ- 
Tatic traditions, Press, and multi- 


party systems. . 
No comparison or survey could 


` be made of the Indian news sent 


abroed by Samachar because this 
was not available. The 
Tews official organ, The Work- 


ing Journalist February 1977, ` 


reproduced in Mainstream of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1977, presumably speak- 
- ing irom “inside information” 
has s3id: “Contrary to the impres- 


sion given by official spokesmen, . 


~ Samechar does not seem to have 

been assigned any significant role 

_ in ths Nonaligned Agencies Pool. 

Along with several other agencies, 

Samachar has been recogni as 

a regional centre for di tion 

“to be undertaken on behalf of the 
Pool members.” 

Many of the news of other 

news agencies of nonaligned 


countries, for whose circulation 


- the Samachar has been compli- 
mented by the IFWJ (whose 
‘leadership throughout the nine- 
teen months had closely identified 
. itself with the'I&B Ministry), 
actually were being circulated 
even before by the PTI. and the 
UNL Agreements with some of 
these agencies had been reached 
in 1973-74, and the service had 
begun, and newspapers had start- 
to make use of. them. This 
“usage”, does take some time in 
respect of any new service. 
‘As for “outward service”, the 


PTI put forward ‘a scheme to- 


Jawebarlal Nehru as long ago as 
1953-54 (Sri Ram Nath Goenka 
was the author!) and had been 
brocght up, from time to time. 
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The last time was 1972-73 when 
‘a detailed memorandum was given 
ical begi Ss and 
an’ estimate ‘of cost.. 
Government having a monopoly 
on telecommunication.. system, 
and setting thé price i 
on narrow commercial considera- 
tions, “‘export” of news cannot be 
Gone Without at least the coopera- 
tion of the state. 

This not forthcoming: lack 
af political vision of successive 
I&B Ministers and bureaucrats 
{who merely wanted to build an 
empire for themselves),. inter- 
ministerial conflicts, 


cies were no doubt respons- 


agen 
‘ible for .this failure. However, 


z 


the sheme put forward by the ` 


PTI was certainly.leæ costly. than 
the present Samachar scheme. 

There was a lot. of talk of 
Samachar sending out 40 corresp- 
ondents abroad (and the .merged 
agencies were castigated daily for 
their failure); but despite two 
newspaper ads, inviting applic- 
ants, nothing else seems to 
been done. Each correspondent 
will cost not less than three lakh 
rupees, besides other hidden 
expenses, and even then expenses 
\on. transnationals cannot be 
eliminated. ` 


ptosis A 
scrambled ‘egg. It cannot be 


unacrambled again, without other 
problems. But cured it must be. 
Before the Samachar was created, 
Mainstream carried some valu- 
able suggestions, particularly 
from Sri G.N. Acharya, about a 
national news agency, competing 
with national newspapers, and at 
the same time having three or 
four regional news agencies. - 

‘Broad variations of. this, and 
other proposals, are, possible 
(given the will) and must be 
evolved and put through in order 
to ensure an element of compet- 
itive news, but of a different type 
than what prevailed before. 
Though, in contrast to Samachar, 
the earlier state of affairs may be 
looked upon with nostalgia, it 
did not serve the real purpose of 
competition in news. 

It would, however, mean that 
Samachar ‘must not be under 
governmental or official control, 
„nor under any oligarchica] con- 


“trol, but must be: subject to open 


planh 
and in- 
fighting between competing news ` 


„and broadbased control of the 


consumers. It must also have 


‘ professional leadership, leader- 


pn gue of si of competence, skill 
"Sint fed Bda Gandhi, Sri Sanjay 


ing that excesses were not brought : 
to their notice. - 

The - question that naturally 
arises is: what was the process by 


which the excesses could have 


been brought to the notice of the 
authorities? There was, of course, 
the forum of Parliament, from 
which, however, im ant 
Opposition members had been 
kept away by incarceration (and 
others had boycotted in protest). 
But at least in respect of some of 
the excesses, like family planning 
as well as the city beautification 
- drives, voices were rai How 


. was it that these were not brought 


to the attention of the Prime 
Minister? 

And then there were the: intel- 
ligence services, all of whom now 
come nnder the Cabinet or the 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat. Did 


the intelligence services report `- 


these happenings, or were they 
so totally cut off?, Is it true that 
some of the intelligence officers, 
who brought such reports and 
consequent public alienation to’ 
the attention of higher authorities, 
were quickly punished ‘by trans- 
fers to distant areas? 

Again, how true was it — and 
at least one Cabinet Minister had 
voiced this within my hearing — 
that from joly-Augurt 1975, there 
were only two windows opening 
into the Prime Minister’s mind, 
Sanjay Gandhi” and private 
secretary Dhawan? 

Apart from the intelligence 
services, did the Samachar at least 
submit such reports to the Cén- 
sors, or make any attempt to 
cover such stories? 

- Whether it did or not, there is 
some evidence that Samachar in’ 
fact manufactured ‘‘news” ‘in 
order to mislead the public. When 
the Turkman . Gate incidents 
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became too big to be totally 
suppressed, Samachar ran a story, 
on the' basis of an alleged survey 
of the area by ‘‘a team of Sama- 
char -reporters”, which claimed 
that everyone they talked to had 
denied there had besa any com- 
pulsion or excesses in family 
planning. 

As was often to happen there- 
after, this Samachar story-had to 
be denied by the Government 
okeh eae in Parliament, 

‘story 
became the object of ide, 

There was also the Samachar’s 
PRS ‘survey report on how 

le of this country did not 
ections. \It was an ins- 

hor eri “random, sample” 
' survey that showed that the 
Samachar boys were in the wrong 
profession and should join the 

Central Statistical Organisation. 

_ To go from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, Samachar even had a 


survey about whether the Delhi ~ 
Zoo miniature railway had or had 
not: kopt migratory birds away 
last winter. The colourful rep- 
orters even depicted the joy in 
the faces of children coming to 
the zoo (before the train had to 
be shut down) and the disappoint- 
ment after. 


spared 
results of any opinion poll survey 


of the migratory birds themselves. 


in order to contradict the ornith- 
ologist who wrote to news- 
papers, -both confirming the 


. absence of the birds and the 


disturbance to zoo denizens by 
the toy railway. 7 

There was, again, the story or 
stories about the Communists. 
Only the poor guys, who wrote 
or edited the story, knew so much 
of our Freedom Struggle or t 
so much time in the Press Club 
„that they djd ‘not even know 
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. Unlike some 


i ; i 


enongh to distinguish between 
P.C. Joshi and N.M. Joshi. 

And there was the story of 
Jagjivan Ram’s resignation and 
ress conference. After two 
ashes, and a few hours, came 
the leads’ on Jagjivan Ram’s 


and deskmen refused to put their 
initials to the copy, and the 
bosses did not have the courage 
to own their responsibility, and 


so the copy moved on the wires - 


without any initials.: 
And we have even the instant- 


. “defection”. Samachar’s reporters , ' 


aneous, survey of the Amethi .- 


constituency, where the Samachar 
reporter has been able to`sense 
the voters’ desire to return Sanjay 
Gandhi, and their desire that he 
should not campaign in the cons- 
tituency, but as a ‘National 
Leader” should go to other pars 


’ of the country. 


This has, however, one merit. 


Gandhi’s aids and advisors who 
are now hedging their bets, 


Samachar is determined to govall. 


the way. 

Most of these had one common 
thread — need. to project Sri 
Sanjay Gandhi as the instant 
leader and attack anyone who. 
was critical of him. Samachar, 
with AIR and TV, did so 
thorough a job.of rojecting Sri. 
Sanjay. Gandhi that I was remind- 
ed of a New Yorker - cartoon 
where a Senator, aspiring to bea 
presidential-candidate, is sur- 
rounded by a group of, public 
relations men who tell him: ‘Well, 
aoe, we've sharpened your 
, image, and your recognition factor 
is way up. Unfortunately, they’re 


~ all against you.’ 

_ Whether it be.on the family 
planning front, 
economic offenders, press and’ 


drive against 


information media, or any other 
aspect of life in the last nineteen 
months, the excesses. of the 
Emergency, now coming out into 
.the open, have béen far too 


The ‘emergency came the 
excess and the excess was the 
emergency. 


Whoever wins, this has to be 
remedied, and remedying the 
Samachar i is one of the necessary 
steps. 


(Concluded) 
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A y Jax into Samechar Bhawan 
any evening. Push the glass- 
panelled, recoiling door. You 
ge: lost; people, people, chairs, 
tadles an ore people. They 
are chatting in groups; a few are 
tel=phoning — nothing is work- 
ing, barring the teleprinters. No- 
body knows how to utilises the 
human resources here. This is 
Samachar, a news agency in 
shembles. 

There are about 500 newsmen 
ani there is no work for all of 
‘them. Whatever is done at all 
certres is collection of the “‘posi- 
tiv2” matter,, something which 
the Press Information Bureau 
(PIB) have been handling exclu- 
sively. Samachar has broken the 
PIB monopoly over positive 
metter. 

But, if recent instances are 
taken into account, Samachar 
aprears to be a “political PIB”. 

i Evzn when press censorship is no 
mcre, the news agency every day 
aaah out the speeches of the 
Ogposition leaders. The centres 
have been dissuaded from filing 
commentaries on the election 
sitiation. The reporters pushing 

Á through stories om, the Opposition 

, have been warned. 

On January 30, when tho 
Jamata Party launched its election 
campaign at thè Ramlila 
unds, ‘it took a . couple of 
ars for the management of 
Samachar to decide ‘in what 
way” the speeches should be pnt. 
Pity the ‘‘efficiency” of the 
nacional news agency. When the 
` news agencies were still indepen- 
: deat, loss of even a minuto in 
creeding stories would invite a 
reprimand for tho spon That 
en husiasm has vanished. Work- 
ing in Samachar has become such 
! a crab affair that, if offered suit- 

x ‘abe jobs in the newspapers, 

meny would desert it any moment. 
There is no freedom to write. 
But more annoying to’ the news- 


a 


“men is the bossis of a coterie 
thet has ca all the key 
posts in Samachar: by dint. of > 


T ae a powers 
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Inside Samachar 


This‘ coterie, by operating in: 


collaboration with the I&B bure- 
aucrats, has got its men foisted 
as the heads at different centres. 


-In doing so, it has polarised the 


whole Samachar staff with res- 


pe to the regime. One can either 


a supporter or opponent of 
the regime. Initially, some of 
the newsmen were intimidated 
by reports that Intelligence was 
gathering data on each and every 
man so as to help the manage- 
ment decide whom it could retain 
in Samachar. 

But gradually the fear disap- 


` peared, leading to open clashes 


at several centres, chiefly at head- 
querters New Delhi, between the 
coterie and the other newsmen. 
The political alignment came 
handy; the . su y Jana 


Sanghis in the Hindusthan Sam- . 


achar were mobilised by certain 

persons who were earlier in the 

UNI and PTI. 

_ The clashes continue. But the 

ones in Samachar has suff- 
d; its Prr are either dep- 

rived o 


of a man of coterie. They sit in 
the office and without much lab- 


` our, take their salary. The situ- 


ation is more or less the same at 


` all centres. 


-A rebellion is simmering. The 
fuel to the fire has been-added by 


‘the disappointment of the lower- 


paid staff, particularly those in 
the erstwhile Hindusthan Sam- 
achar and Samachar Bharati, the 
Hindi news agencies, over the 
denial of a pay raise. When 
Samachar was being set up, 
reports emanating from the loyal 


, coterio: (which at that time was 


badly in need of support ar 
merger), had spoken of “unim: 
aginably” better OONA con- 
dıtions for the staff. \ 

The employees of Hindi news 
agencies, whose pay-scales could 
not compare even with tho 
Government Class IV staff,. nor 
paid regularly, were enthusiastic. 
After the merger came, rumours 
floated once every month that 
“Samachar board would be sit- 


assignments, or given , 
legwork that goes to the credit. 


ting next week to announce the 
pay raise effective next month”. 
e employees have waited, and 
waited for almost a year.. 
The promises are now not even 
feiterated. The staff is angry 


' o¥@f the provision of “all luxur- 


jes” to the loyal coterie sitting at 
Samachar head.. The reaction 
was sharply expressed when the 
loyal General Manager, who has 
acquired within a short span not- 
oriety for his short temper and 
idiosynchrasies among, the staff,’ 
wasted several thousand rupees 
= around of some centres last 


"Today, there is so much con-. 
fusion inside Samachar that most 
of the employees feel they have 
been consigned to a curse. Many ' 
fringes benefits that were given by 
the erstwhile news agencies have 
been withdrawn. The long- 
agreed ‘‘equal wages for equal 
work” formula is being openly 
violated. This is not something 


‘expected in a news agency which 


claims to be ‘“‘national’’: and 
*‘development-oriented”’. 

The ruthless way in which the 
ruling coterie has operated in 
summarily sacking some of the 
lower-class employees isa pointer 


_ to the future shape of its modus 


operandi.. Much as in’ the na- 
tional politics, the ruling coterie 
in Samachar has increasingly 
started believing in the efficacy 
of strong-arm tactics. A bure- 
aucratisation process has thus 
been set in the news agency, 
whereby no appeals are to be 
heeded, no complaints to be list- 


, ened to. 


There are apprehensions that-a 
demand may rise, after the elec- 
tions, to break up the Samachar 
into old constituents. It is known 
that barrjng the Samachar Bharati 
and PTI, the other two. news 
agencies — the UNI and the’ 
Hindusthan Samachar — did not 
want the merger. 


of all, had put up a strong resis- 
tance to the plan. 


. Lalii Mahan - 
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In fact, the . 
- UNI, which was most-organised 
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69,41,454 
Total votes polled 4l, 14, 429 
Percer-tage of yotes polled 58. 8° 
f TOTAL SEATS 13 
Party Votes Percentage Seats Seats 
polled of total con- won 
`” valid votes tested 
polled 
1 2 3 4 5 
Congress 18,73,862 ’ 45.0 H 10 
. Congress(O) 1,86,895 45 4 = 
Akali Dal ` 12,57,802 30.1 12 1 
Jana Sangh 1,81,316 4.4 5 — 
CPI 2,53,800 5.9. 2 2 
CPI (hf) 89,643 2.2 3 — 
SSP 29,331 0.7 3 — 
RPI 18,095 0.4 2 — 
PSP 23899 0.07 4 — 
Indep2ndents 1,83,343 45 39 — 
RAJASTHAN 
s i . 
Total 2lectorate 1,32,44,556 
Total votes polled 71,58;079 
Percer tage of votes polled 54.04 
TOTAL 'SHATS : 23 
Congr2s6 34,86,774 50.35 23 14 
Congr=sa(O) 1,14,384 165 4 — 
Swatantra 10,14,207 14.65 8 2 
Jana Sangh 8,57,001 12.38 7 Dd 
BKD 2,70,813 3.91 7 — 
SSP 1,74,273 2.52 2 — 
CPI 34,268 0.49 1 — 
CPI(M) 45,546 0.66 3 — 
. BHP 73,382 1.06 1 = 
Independents _ 8,54,122 12.33 73 2 
: TAMIL NADU , 
Total zlectorate 2,30,64,985 
Total otes polled 1,65,65,642 
Percer tage of votes polled 71.82 
TOTAL SEATS 39 | 
Congr=ss 19,95,567 12,51 9 9 
Congrsss(O) 48,53,534 30.43 29 ‘J 
Swatantra 4,79,693 9,28 9 — 
Jana Sangh 3,944 . 0.02 1 — 
CPI - 8,66,399 ` 5,43 4 4 
CPI(M) 2,60,833 1.64 6 — 
SSP 1g41,605 0.89 1 — 
DMK. 5 758 35.25 24 23 
Forward Bloc 431 1.31 1 1 
Independents 6,448 3.24 27 I 


Y 


` TRIPURA is 
Total electorate ek 7,03,536 
Total votes polled « 4,21,470 
Percentage of votes polled 59,9 
TOTAL SEATS 2° 
1 26 3 4 “5 
Congress 1,49,776 . 36.3 > 2 ~— 
Independents 53,308 12,9 2 — 
CPI 27,899 6.7 2 —' 
CPI(M) 1,79,456 43.5 2. 2 
Jana Sangh 2,038 0.4 1 — 
UTTAR’ PRADESH 
Total electorate 4,56,96,235 
Total votes polled : 2,10,92,352 
Percentage of votes polled ae 46.15 
TOTAL SEATS - 85 
Congress 99,83,298 48.57 “78 73 
Congress(O) 17,65,147 8.58 44 1 
Jana Sangh 25,24,227 12.28 37 4 
Swatantra 9,578 0.05 3 oe 
SSP 8,42,868 4.10 25 — 
CPI ` 7,60,886 3.70 9. 4 
PSP 47,334 0.23 7 —_ 
CPI(M) ' 39,821 0.19 3 — 
BKD, 26,11,118 12.70 67 1 
Independents & 
other parties 19,72,222 9,60 270 2 
WEST BENGAL ; 
Total electorate 2.17,14,745 
Total votes polled ; 1,37,42,351 
Percentage of votes polled 63.29 
TOTAL SEATS . 40 
- Congress: ` 35,98,695 27.33 31 13 
Congress(O) 9,15,147 6.95 34 — 
CPI(M) . 44,85,805 34,21 38 20 
CPI 13,80,813 10.30 15 3 
Forward Bloc . 3,53,179 2,68 10 — 
PSP 68,119 1,28 . 3 1 
SSP 1,12,189 0.85 4- — 
Bangla Co 5,18,781 3.98 14 1 
Jana Sangh 1,11,675 0.85. 4. — > 
2,66,185 2.02 5 1- 
Muslim League 60,578 0.47. 265 = 
Independents & 
Other Parties 11,96,504 0.09 3 1 


ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 


Total electorate 63,122 

Total votes polled 44,525 

Percentage of votes palled 70.5 

TOTAL SEATS : 

Congress « 27,373 61.5 1 1 

Independents 17,152 38.5 4. — 
33 
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CHANDIGARH 
. ELECTORS IN 1977 
Fotal eh ato i 1 K £2, 
Total valid votes po 73,418 State - No Tota] number 
Percentage of votes polled ` 63.02 ma OF abe 
‘| TOTAL SEAT 1 y a 
: _.. Andhra Pradesh 42 2,73,74,565 ` 
Party , Votes Percentage Seats Seats, Rie > 3 g 
polled of total co — won Gujarat -26 14099 926 
; r id yotes ; tested 7 Haryana 10- 56 90.976 
polled |. Himachal Pradesh 4. o DILLI 
: Jammu & Kashmir 6 ` 25,44,624 
1 2' %3 4 5  Kamataka = | 28 1,67;00,261 | 
i a EE 20 1,13,50,840 
Congress 48,335 66.85 1 _ 1 Madhya Pradesh 40 2,25,05,193 ` 
Jana Sangh ` 16,858 23,31 1 —. ‘Maharashtra 48 2,84,90,646 
Independents 7,113 9.84 2 — ur 2 7,84,484 
f AS ae aini Neensley i 2 5 5,27,238 
“a ; agaland 1, 4,67,162 
| DELHI : Orissa ` 21 1,26,26,873 
Total electorate , 20,20,396 Serer an aTa 
Total yotes polled 13,14,480 ` Sikkim i a 122696 
-Percentage of votes polled o 6S1 Tamil Nadu o 39 2,68,61,450 
TOTAL SEATS 7 ‘Tripura isa a 2 -  8,63,877 . 
i Uttar Pradesh 85. 5,16,74,319 
Congress 8,35,673 644° 7 7 West Ben 42 35 
Congress(O) "21,398 > 1.6 T “ee 2,50,5257 
Jana ‘Sangh 3,83,792 29.3 7. — 525 31,42,91,740 
Swatantra , 0.1 I = cee Se im 
PSP 1,188. O1° 2 — , : 
SSP 1405 02 2 — UNION TERRITORIES 
Independents 53, "149 4.1 40 rom A ON r O 
Andaman & 
GOA DAMAN & DIU Nicobar Islandé 1 79,125 
i Arunachal Pradesh 2 2,16,564 
Total electorate , 4,35,168 Chandigarh eas | 1,53,423 
Total votes polled 2,35,105 Dadra & Nager Haveli ' 1 37,495 
. Percentage of yotes polled » 30.60 `’ Delhi. 7 25,85,674 
TOTAL SEATS - 2 Goa, Daman & Diu 2 4,69,295° 
pais: ' Lakshadweep 1 18,750 
Congress 58,873 25.1 2 1 Mizoram ‘J 1,97,475 
United Goans 58,401 24.9 1 1 Pondicherry 1 2,93,061 
Congress(O) 1,782 0.7 j- a Tadeu 
Independents 50,566 21.5 5 — -17 40,50,862 
Lok Paksha 2,853 1.2 2 i : eee, 
MG 54,597 23.2. ° 1 — . GRAND TOTAL 542. 31,83,42,602 
_MG Rebel Group 8,033 3.4 Io , 
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Crucial Ballot 


ExT week, as millions of India’s elect- 

orate go to poll, this nation will be 

turning a page in its history, whatever 
may be the verdict of the ballot box. 

If Indira Gandhi manages to bag the 
majority of seats — as the Congress has 
been desperately trying to do in the last 
y lap of the campaign with massive mobilisa- 
tion of resources — even then, the Lok 
Sabha will never be the same again. 
Already the spectre of defection on the 
morrow of the poll results, haunts the 
Congress leadership. The hegemony of 
the Cangress in Indian polity has been 
broken, and with it this country leaves 

behind an entire epoch. And if she fails 
- to get the majority — as many indica- 
tions suggest — then it means the formal 
end of the Congress Raj after three decades 
o interruption and without chal- 


len 

Now that all the tub-thumping demag- 
koky wil. be over with the campaign about 
. to end, it may be worthwhile probing into 





Indira Gandhi’s enon in going in 
for the gamble of the election. : The solid 
reasons are known whatever may be the 


‘propaganda postiire. They are essentially 


three: the poor prospect on the economic 
front in the coming year; the urgent need 
for a diversion from the mounting in-fight 


‘within the Congress; and the Western, 


particularly American, obsession for ren- 
ewal of legitimacy of the Raj born out of 
Emergency. 

But these by themselves do not explain 
why the Prime Minister chose to o 
Pandora’s Box that the election ordeal has 


turned out to bė. Or, more precisely, did 
’ she really calculate that the decision to go 
-in for the election would be as serious as 


opening Pandora’s Box? It is legitimate to 
hold that Indira Gandhi did not at all 
bargain for all that- followed, finally end- 
ing up with the frantic struggle for reten- 


tion of power that she has held for. more 


than eleven years now. From the com- 
bined force built up by the Janata Party 


eee 
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to Jagjivan Ram’s startling revolt, to the 
utter political liability that her son and 
retinues have turned out to be — how can 
one in all honesty accept the poppycock 
doled out by her croniés that’she has got 
a grip over the situation? 

The tenor of her electioneering — 
incoherence mixed with mis;timed prov- 
ocations — has been in -poor contrast 
with Jagjivan Ram’s skilful indictment of 
Emergency with occasional rapier thrusts; 
or with Chandra Shekhar and Bahuguna’s 


i exposure of .the Establishment.. 


Emergency with its shameful record has 
been put on the dock, the Prime Minister 
has to thank mainly her son and also her 
own, stubborn underwriting of the long 
. list of his misdeeds. i 
The-most plausible explanation about 
her decision to stage a snap election could 
- be that the Prime Minister . had . been 
infected by a false sense of complacency 
generated by Emergency . itself. -The . fact 
that she could clamp it down and continue 
with it without any visible, organised 
‘resistance or any open revolt from within 
-the Congress, might have led her to believe 
- that the Opposition had been practically 
put out of action without any reasonable 
. possibility of unity, while the Congress 
_ party had reconciled itself, in -her view, to 
-jts virtual displacement by the upstart 
Youth Congress and the State Chief 
. Ministers reduced to the status of bonded 
sycophants. 
- Such an appraisal of the situation, 
patently unreal, could well have led her to 
expect that the election campaign’ would 
be a virtual walk-over with no formidable 
challenge to reckon with. And once the 
election was managed, the calculation was 
to stage a come-back with an authoritarian 
set-up in which the partnérship of the 
Sanjay caucus could have claimed to have 
earned legitimacy. 


The flaw in this calculation — which | 


Indira Gandhi in all probability made — 
-lies in the total absence of any understand- 
-ing of the mass mood. How the common 
man and woman fared under Emergency 
despite all the lollipops held out by the 
Twenty-point Programme, how the slum 
demolition operations had -hit the. poor, 
how the bonus-cuts, lay-offs and retrench- 


- press gag had he 
_ility of the. Government in the eyes o 
‘intelligentsia; how the indiscrimmate use’ 


ment had embittered the wage-earner while 
the bosses got concessions galore: how the 


forcible sterilisation drive had enraged a 


large part of the poe sections; how the 
ped to destroy the credib- 


of MISA and other police powers had 


_antagonised the public as a whole, even if 
_ they suffered in silence — all these were 
-not gone into mainly because of the 
- intemperate impatience that Emergency 


bred in Authority. In reality, the resort 
to unbridled Emergency powers cannot be 
reconciled with the accountability to the 
demos that any election presupposes.” 

This failure: to gauge the mass mood 
today is in glaring-contrast-to what hap- ' 
pened during the 1971-72, polls: at tha 
time, circumstances led-Indira Gandhi to 
a situation in which she could strike the 
tight chord in rousing mass expectations 
withthe slogan of Garibi Hatao. But those 
electoral victories made her dizzy with 
success, and that became the stepping _ 
stone to Himalayan complacency, cou Jed 
with an overdose of ego that she al 
could understand the mass urge. 

Whatever opening there was for the 
manifestation of mass grievances as well 
as expectations, was choked by the total 
banishment of civil liberties under Emer- 


one 


-gency. If the masses have had to suffer 


these thoughtless curbs, the Government) 
in the final analysis became itself the losef 
because it was left.in the dark about the 
simmering discontent in the community as 


-a Whole. The inexorable logic of Emer- 


gency crippled its capacity to respond to 
the mass urges and demands snd: to that 
measure, narrowed the social base of the 
Government. It is, therefore, a matter of 
no surprise that Indira Gandhi should 
have been saddled with miscalculations as 
she went to the poll. 

From a wider viewpoint, this election 
campaign has shown — more than any- 
thing before — that the Congress leader- 
ship has practically ceased to understand ¥ 
how the people as a whole would feel and “ 
react in a given situation. From the days 
of Gandhiji right up to 1972, the Congress 


- With all its serious shortcomings, could 
claim to know the mass mind and mould 


` MAINSTREAM 


vf 


it for action. 


Š 


‘its own fate. 


Throughout the present ¢ siecian camp- 


-aign, the Congress leadershi 
> On the imminent ‘danger’ o 


it was hot returned- to’ power — and the ` 
latest point in this argument is that 
. Bhutto’s newly elected Government could 
‘be a menace to our. security. 
words, the stability of the political “system: 

. or the szcurity of ‘the country has’ been ' 
equated. with the uninterrupted rule -of ` 
mone single party — a sort of what’s-good- 
or-the-Congress-is-good-for-the-country. 


The - successive General 
Electiors helped it to test- this out. Now 
_that quelity seems to have disappeared — 
a process accelerated by Emergency — and 
inevitably the Congress this time has’ ‘been 
facing the poll extraordinarily ` unsure of 


P 


ye 


r : ' è A ` 
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‘No doubt, the pipe eres ‘of -the ,/ 
: Congress’ hegemony . ‘will be followed- by’ 
many-ups ‘and downs — even convulsions’ 
— in our political life. Fora country of . 
such magnitude, -variety and unevenness. ` 


as ours, political norms cannot: be set . 
Aii A KE ye O t. y 
. But. there. is no 'Teason for despair. The 
has harped election campaign has proved that the | 
instability: if‘ people.of India have the genius to protect” 


‘In other? 


their 6wn democracy. A powerful upsurge ; 
of popular discontent 
any-marked outbreak o 
order: ‘In ‘fact, this has perhaps been the’ 
most peaceful election campaign despite - 
the explosive issues churned up. 

The valley of uncertainty need not be a 
valley of fedr: The tempestuous Tomorrow” 
‘can-very welt be the harbinger ot a new, 


as come without .. 
violence or dis- 


` Now that this protracted tenure: of the’ era of hope. ' 
Congress as the Raj is- thteaténed ` with ' es 
, collapse, new norms of political behaviour N.C. 
have to be enforced; all the-more so after’: ee 
the ppan e of the ee “regime.” March 10. y ` 
AT - Pakistan's Bhutto Wave.. 
# 2 5 S.B. 


‘seers | to be T election 


T season in our region. Major 

Z-a-ur-Rebman alone, in 
~ his wisdon, has decided to Kop. 
‘away from the uncertainty. of the 
ballot box in volatile Bangladesh. 


` with 2 uno 


total of 40. 
unopposed - segts- out 


-Sind too. with 44- 
of 100, 


_ majority is within its reach.: PPE 


We aro gcing to the polls in a - 


y few.days. Sri Lanka has started 


flexing its muscles. -And Pakistan. - 


_ has just: completed: -its ` second. 
election ia thirty years ‘on -the 
basis of acult franchise. 

The ruing Pakistan -People’s 


has not~been: so lucky' with ' 
unopposed seats in Punjab. and - 


posed seats out of a 


y 


and Sri Laa: 
One of the factors in favour oe 


: PPP was the ban on the only © 


credible opposition, > National 
` Awami P ‘of Khan Abdul. 


Wali'Khan, son of Abdul Ghaffar H > 


Frontier Provinces, with a battle + “Khan. All its leaders are in jail. 


on for-240 and 80 seats respec- 
tively. -Tho: PNA recordin the 


_ National Assembly elections does - 


not hold. out. much’ hope of its 


' abilityto deny PPP a majority in 


Party (P2P) of Zulfigar -Ali ` 
Bhutto hai won. 155 of the -216 ` 


seats inthe National Assembly. 
ey record of: Pakistan National 
- Alliance (PNA), the ‘nine-party 
‘Opposition front, is a, miserable 


--*30 seats. One’ wonders: if -the 


results cf the . ¢lections in 
„Pakistan will róuse fresh‘ hopes in in 
the hearts of leading lights of. our 
own prune. party. ee 

the . provincial aem biy 
E tating place as these 
lines are written, the’ PPP has 


already a majority in Baluchistan ‘ 
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` Baluchistan.“ 
_ now-has the oppor to 


r 


\ 


these two-provincial assemblies.: - 
As it is, all. the- four -Chief 


It is-significant that Begum Nasim! - 


Wali Khan was returned to ‘the ` 


National Assembly, -as also Air’. 
Marshal- Asghar Ali Khan, the:: 
‘inveterate. opponent of Bhutto. In.‘ 
India the release of political: . 
leaders and especially their cadres! 


Ministers have: been already elec-+' has been very tardy. And there: 


‘ted unopposed. PNA’ has: boy--: 


cotted the assembly elections -in- 


Our. raling pariy: 


from tho experience of. Pakistan 


at least before the State assernbly-~ : 


elections ‘are planned, :* how’ tor 
ensure unopposed seats. ` - 
There seems to be much in 


common in the:environmentin ° 


aro repeated complaints of: many” 
. being still held in prison, despite. . 
denials -by Government e i 


men: - whose, credibility. nea 


completely eroded. 


-A full bench of the Lahore 


y High Court ‘had .to direct. - 


` Pakistan Broadcasting and Tele-:’ 
vision: Corporation to: “restore a” 
fair balance in their coverage.of .‘' 


‘ which elections have been held «: election campaigns of Political 


in Pakistan'and that in which -it 


_is proposed to be. held ‘in India ~ 


s 
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CT dialectics of history have 
their own remorseless 
logic.” 
quoting Karl Marx or. in. No, 
it is our very dear old friend, 
Rusi Karanjia, writing a front- 
page signed editorial in the 
current issue of Blitz. 

Karanjia has illustrated his 

article with pictures of Sanjay 

Gandhi, Bansi Lal, Om Mehta 

andV.C. Shukla pver the dramatic 

caption, ‘The accused ... EMER- 

GENCY ON TRIAL”. The sub- 

titles in the piece are startling. 

These include: ‘Sanjay and the 

Caucus;” . “‘Atonement — or 

Disaster;” “Iron. Curtain of 
Deception,” etcetera etcetera. 

_* The. flaming editorial warns 
Indira Gandhi: “If she wants 
her party and personal leadership 
to survive as earnestly as we do, 
then she must immediately de- 
politicalise Sanjay Gandhi and 
the Bansilal-Mehta-Shukla caucus 
surrounding him.... Short of this 
atonement to the electorate, we 
see nothing but disaster for the 
Congress Party.” 

He goeg on with his indictment 
that “‘it is Sanjay advised by the 

- Bansi Lals, Mehtas and Shuklas 
who has used the Emergency to 
fabricate an iron curtain of 
misinformation round the Prime 
Minister to an extent that she 
has been kept ignorant or con- 
fused about the national mood 
and developments.” 

Forcible sterilisation to planned 
distortion of information media, 
to replacement of honest and 
experienced aides by jo-hukums, 
to imprisonment and police 
maltreatment and torture — in 


fact, all the misdeeds of Emer-- 


gency are ascribed to the Sanjay 
„caucus while Indira Gandhi 
“seemed either ignorant or con- 
fused” — virtually ‘‘a Captive 
Premier”. i ` 

Three and a half months ago, 
only 105 days earlier, the very 
samo Karanjia wrote another 


A 


You may suspect I am - 


front. page editorial, on 
November 27, with the lyrical 
lead line on the Gauhati session 
of AICC: “THE OLD CONG- 
RESS IS DEAD: LONG LIVE 
THE YOUTH CONGRESSI” 
And for this achievement, he 
wrote: 
must go to Sanjay Gandhi, the 
third — or more correctly, 
FOURTH — of the Nehrus 
projected by historical forces in 
response to the objective con- 
ditions of India’s evolution, for 
this accomplishment.” 

And with more gusto: ‘So 
Sanjay Gandhi’s rise to power 
;came to us as History’s own 
answer to-our prayers. Here at 

was a young man, uncontam- 
inated by the political inhibitions 
and spiritual decadence of the 
past, capablé of mobilising 
dia’s neglected youth power 
into a  million-muscled Land 
: Army. That is the logical and 
inevitable corollary of the Youth 
Congress session at Gauhati.” 


This strange metamorphosis — 
from plan i of Sanjay to 
a traducer may vulgarised by 


the philistines as the actof a 
turncoat. But I for one would not 
stoop to hurt my good friend. 
e who are hard-headed 
may remind you and me that a 
species has an uncanny capacity 
‘ for leaving a sinking ship. 
-Karanjia, however, is not to be 
confused with a mere rodent. He 
has the touch of the supernatural. 
Hasn’t he taught us in those 
dreary days óf Emergency, the 
- mysteries of Kundalini Yoga and 
the super-powers of’ Sai Baba? 
From beyond the frontiers, hasn’t 
he brought for his readers all the 
splendours of Persepolis, and 
taken the trouble of selling the 
glittering Shahanshah of Iran to 
them? 

So, when such a_ versatile 
person makes the .turn — or 
porie dialectics, as„ho claims 
or himself — you and I ‘should 


“All credit and glory: 


_Karanjia: No Mean Genius 





Thought for the Veek _ 


Movements straight im front 
are easy to detect and easy to 
deal with, bat movements at 
the edge of the field of vision 
are vague and indistinct and it 
is these vague and indistinct 
movements that can be most 
dangerous and are most to be 
feared. 













Jim Corbett 






pause and ponder over the why of 


. this marvellous display of quick- 


change artistry. - . 

Only five weeks ago, Blitz 
(February 5) ‘published on its 
front page a picture of JP with 
Morarji Desai, calling them ‘“‘The 
Quixote-Panza pair”. But the very 
next week, the genius of Karanjia, 
after Jagjivan Ram’s revolt, 
demanded:’ “Withdraw Emerg- 
ency ... Restore Freedom.” ; 

And four weeks later, that is 
in the current issue, has come not 
only the indictment of Sanjay but 
a demand from Indira Gandhi: 
“She must give a solemn pledge 
tothe nation on behalf of her 
party that the nightmare of, the 
Emergen: shall never, never 
come back; and by way of con- 
viction,. the whole evil pile of 
legislation and ordipances begot» 
ten of the, Emergency should 
forthwith be abrogated, and all 
the lost freedoms and civil libert- 
ies be restored to the people.” 

Obviously, the wind is blowing 
in a different direction today, 
and weathercocks know if before 
others. But in our dear Rousi 
Karanjia’s case I am prepared to 
ascribe it to Sai Baba’s pres- 
cience; or — if heso prefers — to 
the Shahanshah’s gold-rimmed 
patronage. 

No mean‘genius, this. 


Scribbler ` 
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T™ Oxford Dictionary defines 
che word manifesto as ‘‘a 
declaration of policy or inten- 


tions issued by a body of per- ` 


sons”. I would regard this as too 
prosaic a definition when it refers 
to aa election manifesto. -Teem- 
ing millions of voters, young and 


old alike, would: agree with me ` 


if I etyle an election manifesto as 


a love letter written by.a political . 


part7 to the electorate. 


Tere are several similarities ` 


between an election anda love 
affair. For example, in the latter 
there is, what is called, an eternal 
- triangle of love 


at we 
the kero, the hero and the 


villam. Correspondingly, in polit- 


ical affairs, the hero is one’s.own ' 


party, the villains are‘ all other 
partis and the heroine is, of 
couree, the electorate. Usually, 
the ruling party regards itself as 


>the bsro and all other Opposition: 
` parties as scoundrels, 


The outcome of the triangle of 
love may be a comedy or a 
tragedy, depending upon whether 
it is tae hero.or the villain who 
ultimately wins the lady-love. In 
_elettion, however, the outcome is 
always a tragedy for the people, 
whickever be the party that 
succeeds in getting a majority in 
the House of the People. 

‘After the elections, the leaders 
who bad ‘earlier posed as humble 
servarts of the people, become 

‘their overlords ovérnight and the 
r masses are left to them- 
selves to face their problems of 
poverty, unemployment, ignor- 
ance, squalor, scarcity, inflation, 
and what not! A 
-A striking resemblance between 
love letters and election manifes- 
toes is that ‘both are written 
before the consummation of the 
affectionate relationship. Who 


has ever heard of letters — leave 


- alone dove letters — exchanged 
between spouses after marriage? 
. What remains after marriage or 
Dr Psthe belongs to the Gokhale 
Institate of Politics and Economics, 
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~ Blection Manifestoes and Love Letters 


_ VASANT P. PETHE 


\a f g 
an election is the raw and rough 


drudgery of mundane life. If. 


before marriage or election, there 


is passionate courting, after that, 
tt is a story of perpetual con- 
frontation. - y 


To win,'one must woo. There 
are numerous ways of wooing 
and none is spared in love or 
election. One of the most power- 


ful ways of wooing is supposed to . 
. be a solemn commitment in writ- 


ing. That is the-raison d'etre for 
a love letter or an election mani- 
festo. . ; 

An election manifesto, like its 
counterpart in love, is a chartér 
of lavish and alluring promises. 
However, the mature amongst 
our mortal lot can read between 
the lines and give it no more 
value than the scrap of paper -on 
which it is written. The irony is 


. that even those who author a 


manifesto ora love letter do not 
in fact mean what they write! 
And yet the romantic game goes 


-onand on — perhaps for the 


thrill it provides. 
A saying goes that everything 


is fair in love and war. Election: 


is a kind of a mini-war or a fight. 
Vinobaji says, it. should be 
regarded as a sport rather than a 
fight. But with due apologies to 
the Saint, I should say that in 


- actual fact. elections have been a. 


sport — a sport of the politicians 
indulged in at‘the cost of the 
people. a 
point is that being a mini- 
‘war, anything is justified man 
election. Parties, while giving 
bountiful assurances, through 


- their manifestoes of a rosy and 


cosy life for the people, know for 
certain that it is beyond their 
capacity to fulfil them. Still, 
they lie — and lie for the good 
of the people. 

A researcher on the basis of a 
survey-of lies of different kinds 
has come to the conclusion that 
there are three lies in an increas- 


ing order of their reliability -for '. 


creating illusions for the masses 


— lies, damned lies and election- 


\ 


“elections 
. tries of the world, 


y 


\ 
toy a 
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` manifestoes. 


In all fairness, I must say that. 
the party in power and Oppo- 
sition parties are not on an equal - 
footing. while courting the eled- 
toratg. e The ruling party, like a 
princely ‘suitor, can bestow 
enticing presents just before the 
election. 

The poor Opposition parties are 
not in a position to doso, The 
most they can do is to offer 
everything ` for the future in lieu 
of nothing for the present. This 


- they try to do by issuing more 


lengthy, eloquent and high- 
sounding manifestoes than that 
of the party in A aha However, 
the windfall that comes to the 
people from the ruling party on 
the eve of elections carries more 
weight — and more. votes. 
Election manifestoes have 
become a ritual. History has 
recorded countless manifestoes 
issued by political parties during 
the various conn- 


But there wasa manifesto at 
the international level addressed 
to the entire toiling masses of 
the world — The Communist 
Manifesto authored by Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels. This short 
yet powerful Manifesto created a 
political explosion whose tremors 


‘are still-felt around the globe. 


It may be good or bad, but the 
fact remaitis that since its ‘pub- 
lication, no lóve is lost ‘between 
the haves and the havenots. As 
Clifton Fadiman remarked: ‘The 
infiuence of the Manifesto still « 
remains one of the iron realities | 
of our time.” 

No manifesto in history (in- 
cluding Rostow’s non-communist 
take-off manifesto) has rivalled 
this Manifesto in its impact on 
the course of events. And yet, 
the political parties have to issue 
manifestoes so as to celebrate the 
election jamboree, if not for any- 
thing else. : 

Election manifestoes may come 
and go, but the plight of the 
people remains thé same for ever! 
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‘Politicians. 
versus 


"the 


People — 


r, 


PRAKASH AROBAS 
SUEI 


“RE we, the People, aware of the 


besic issue: Is this election to >. 
, the Lck-Sabha merely a struggle 
. amongst politicians to rule over 


the People, or, is it a struggle for 


“Power for the People” and for `. 


nurtur ng ‘Power of the People?” 


. Ihave been searching for tho. 


answers to these questions in the 
manifestoes, in the issues raised 
and gatements made by the 
acknowledged leaders of political 
parties, and the emergifg balance 
of forces in the current political 
arena on the basis of back- 
grounds/interests of persons who 


-håve been given tickets. 


Examine broadly the strategy 


~Autho- is’ Integrative Coordinator 
(Honorary), The tro of Develop- 
ment Strategies and Pilot Work; Panjab 
Universiy, Chandigarh. 
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and tactics adopted in the selec- ` 


tion a Tae by tho Congress 
AN ie the .1971 
ee ess -had 366 


menibers in the re k Sabha. 
Only. 114 members have been 
retired.and 252 retained. Add to 
this 16 sitting members of- the 
‘Rajya Sabha, 37 sitting MLAs 
and MLC‘ and two Governors 
who were . also given tickets. 
Those like Chandra Shekhar and 
others were d or pustied 


out or left the 
Moreover, the feudal wanna 


“ofthe Jana Sangh or Swatantra 
(in Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Orissa and even in Punjab) has 
been transferred to the Congress. 
They are either. fighting the 
election on the “Congress ticket” 
or have been neutralised (as in 
Rajasthan). 

Can it be said that the Cong- 
ress. strategy/tactics . in _ giving 


. tickets is ‘designed for nurturing 


e Socialist social order? 
On the other hand, the Janata 


Party and the Congress for Dom- 


ocracy also include those who. are 
(for gfatus quo (the Rightists) and 
those who-are-for change. They 
have iost the support of ths feud- 
als. Can or they work for 
power for and of the people and ' 
Socialist social order? 

The situation is so confused’ 
that the CPI is supporting their 
concept of ‘‘progressive individ- 
uals” in the Congress, m the 
Congress for Democracy and eyen 


. in the Janata Party. = 


Do the people have a choice? 

All the political ` parties — for 
the first time in the history of 
India — allege their commitment 
to Socialism, Gandhian Socialism, 


` Gandhiji’s Antyodaya and Bci- 


entific Socialism. I 
posta the questions: 


have: thus . 


' Socialism a mere slogan?: 
Is no (Economic Demo- 


A bay a mere slogan? 
formidable overall 
Seah Fe our experience. Till the 
end of the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, Rs 39,000 crores had been 
invested. This ; included deficit 
financing, foreign aid and loans 


‘ from people. Against this invest- 


ment emerged or wag nurtured ` 
` the parallel black-monsy economy ` 
operating with Rs 14,000 crores 

to Ra 18.000 crores: 
~ This brings us to the theme of 


\ 
i 


the stcaicer of corruption/an- 
‘earned incomes”. Can there be 
stablility or steady dynamic 
growth of economic - justice or 
increase in productive investment 
so long as this cancer. denudes, 
the nation of its vitality? 
- Do the manifestoes of political 
parties deal deeply and effectively 
with the cancer of corruption? 
The politicians have mainly 
focussed- the attention of the 
people on two _ themes; Dem- 
ocrdoy/ Stability.” v/s Disruption, - 
and serfocracy v/s Dictatorship. - 


=: These themes have immediate 


Televance. But the basic question 
is: what is democracy or stability 
for? Is it for. power for the people 
and nurturing power of the 

ple, or is it for acqhiring 
legitimacy for being patrons or 
masters of the people? 

- From the barrage of repetitious 
statements, declarations, ques- 
tions, issues, charges, and 
~ counter-charges, it is now pos- 
sible to discern the essential 
elements of. the position of the 
‘different parties — Congerss, 
Janata, Congress, for Democracy 
and CPL It is on the basis 
of their public positions that 
certain questions have been posed 
for different parties to answer.. 

„Question I: What is the answer 
to the charge that the Janata 
Party is an opportunistic alliance 
between disparate political 
groupe in a bid to grab power 
somehow or the other, with no 
clear-cut democratic and econ- ` 
omic direction? ' 
` Question'2: Compare the views . 
of Sri Jayaprakash Narayan and 
Sr: Jagjivan Ram, on the one 
hand, with Sri Chandra Shekhar’s, 
on the other. Does the Janata . 
Party, with a ‘one-point prog- 
ramme aim at removing the 
“present Government at the 
Centre as a crusade for dem- 
ocratic ideals, or, is ita movement 
which has yet to evolve its econ- 
omic and-political philosophy? | 

Along with these, one has also 
„to take into consideration the 


“existence of four concepts. ofa 


Prime Minister’s role: '., 
. Smt Indira Gandhi’s concept 
of the cabinet ås a help to the 


Prime Minister; the Prime 
> Minister comparable to President, 
Monach; 


” Sri Jagjivan Ram's concept 


9: 


~ 


` 


-of collective leadership and ` 


Sri Morarji Desai’s concept of 


Prime Minister as “just one of 


Sri Seana Singh’s concept of 


‘Prime Minister as a captain - -of 
‘theteam;and' ~ 

>. Sri Charan: Singh’s ‘proposal 
for an elected. President: `. 

` Let mo add that. in the United 
Kibgdom the ‘role of the Prime 
Minister’ is that of the leader 


>and captain of the team and nòt ` 
fist amongst equals. ‘Secondly, `- 


unless there is an o gê- 
ment strategy,, focussed on clear 
“objectives” it is júst not” pos- 
sible- to manag the crises - -which 
‘our’ nation has to face, nor, @ 
coherent government. , 

Sole a government has the 
ca ility to anticipate a crisis, 
the. situation . will confrol’ the 
‘government and not the govern 
- ment which will solye the crisis. 

‘The Prime r and 
team, ‘under our conditions, 
. should have the abili 
` for 12-16 ‚hours -a day. The 


tiation is ina crisis. ~Thero'is à`, 
ed by author: ' 


Political ctisis 
deren: It should be possible 
generate . confidence and 
leaa in ‘the people by 
measures such as the repeal of 
' the MISA {except for smugglers 
and' economic offenders), repeal 
. of the Prevention of 
of Objectionable Matters Act, 
restoration of Feroz Gandhi Act 
(with the’ proviso that where 
a Member of Parliament makes 
-a defamatory statement, ‘he 


ae be required to make. ‘the, 


/same , staterhent. in public and 
face the consequénces), and the 
like whjch may be “undertaken 


taken within. a few weeks and 
- during the first session of the 
new ‘Parligment. Then what? 
‘This is the fundamental prob- 
lem and, hence, the need fora 
clear statement- of position by 


the political parties om the con-- 


cept of: the role of a Prime 
Minister. 


of the: Janata Party on this 


`- crucial issue? How does the CPI’, 


view this issue? : 
.Convening. a “ Constituent 
Assembly to draft a so-called 


` “People’s Constitution” should - 
be.-consideted ah : -extremely - 


Kia “y 


to work’. 


lication , 


. State; 


What is the position. 


ear EEN a 
ruling party: -The Prime Minister 
d’ tho AICC, had. formally 
the position that Parlia- 
ment-had powers to amend .the 


Constitution for socio-economic ` 


transformation. . 
' Yet, suddenly, 


: Commnittees — of 
Punjab, Uttar’. Pradesh“ . and 
Haryana ~~ passed. unanimous 


resolutions to , convene a Constit- ` 
. pent Assembly. : 
effettive ` contradittion .to. the ` 
` clear stand taken by the Prime 


Minister, and ‘appeared to be 
under some Central - directive — 


ir existence of ‘another centre . 


ki CPI, the Janata -Party and 
the Congress fi 


ing authoritarian behaviour of 
Chief 


the’ Congress party,- the 
“Ministers and the services. ~ 


r Is the Congress Party a homog- l 


eri¢ous party ora 


party owing - 
allegiance to- different ideologies 
' and different . and conflicting: : 


‘interests? Despite. has 

the Congress party - „behaved in 

a disciplined manner?  - 
‘Cah a strong Centre ‘or’ ‘stab- 


Tity be ensured by (f) building 
"up extra-constitutional centres of 


personal power; (i!) manoeuvred 


’ destabilisation of Congress party 
. Chief Ministers; ms GD breaking the © 


morale; of the Chief Ministers and 


‘their feudal behaviour;- (iv) win- 


ning over defectors; w. using the 


‘services as scapegoats and nurtur-- 
ihg a culture of -feudalistic 8yco- . 
: phancy; (vi) andetmining the dis 


tinction between. party and the 
d (vii) use‘of fear to secure. 
submission of; the People? ` 


Indira? 
These questions in’ effect 


pose ` 
the susie Aaa of the, mon 
-is capable of 


Centre ang -stability ‘ees wth, 
national integration ' and Socialist 
social order? ~. ,: 

“What is the relevance and role 
of.the strong Centre? One , prac- 
tical Way to determine relevance 


is to identify the elements of the ` 


current growth: ‘crisis and the 

pay “to. pfovide political 

power to decide .to ere 
and implement Reais aan 


without ' any 
. .deision'- even: by. the Con ngres 

Working Committee, ' three ‘State - 
, Congress 


This: was in 


`. Take the exp 
crisis (1972-74), The Chief Minis- ~ 
ters‘and the richypeasant lobby... 


- in getting prices of 
` fixed through political,and Tobby 


‘Is Indira “India and - “India, 


e E S ‘the Finances ~- 


Minister,.in the throes of an infla- 
tion with 15` ‘per, cent rise in 
prices. We are faced with the 
crisis of stagnant investment, stag- 
nant ‘savings, stagnant purchasing’ 
power;. crisis of massive ‘leakage 
and parallel black-money economy; 
the deepening crisis of poverty 
despite -some growth: The nation 
has the vitality. Will any political - 


-party provide the, Management. ' 


itrato for Socialist social order; 
steady .cynamic growth: and . 
econontic justice? - 

Any party and- its ‘eadesship. 
which comes to power will. have" 
‘to'ride the tiger straightaway. 

' These crisés are not amenable - 
to ad hoc solutions. The ‘main 
justification for Socialism is that 


if doea‘and can provide an objec- ` ` 
tive/direction and management . 


strategy for steady. dynamie ` 


growth and economic justico—_ < 
and not social. justice, which treats - | 


the government and politicians . 
as s pairons of the BOE, a 


or s © 4 i 
ET me ‘illustrate the e 


political will power- and the 
nature of Centre-State relations 


' needed . for: dealing with the. 


national crises of inflation ‘and 
food crises. 
ience of. food 


aporating in the Congress, the. 
PI, Jana Sangh, the Swatantra > 


and tho BLD collaborated under 


the- 'àlogan of “‘remunerative 
\ptices” for the cultivators, ahd ` 
succeeded for three to four years 
dy, wheat 


pressures.’ These. decisions have 


ved direct cause of nurturing `. 


ation and. ved to be “Anti- 
productivi 


For aig CD time in July. 1974 


was the political will. power ex-. ` 
. ercised to ignore mosf of the. 


Chief Ministers .and the rich- 
t lobby — and -remuner- 


_ative prices for paddy and later: 
This : besic 


wheat. were retained, 
decision is “primarily res ible - 
for initiating effectively 
cess of reducing prices. `: 

In the last meeting of ‘the 


‘National Development - Council 


approving the Fifth Five’ Year, 


a ae 


P 


i“ 


Plan, the Prime Minister ‘had A 
“putlicty take the Congress Chief 


Ministers to task: for rise. in 


pricts of cotton and edible oil. 


despite good crop 


aa is needed ‘is' the political ` 


„and a strategy ca ble 
of en cing tho interest’ of the 
nation above sectidnal interests 


' represented by the Chief Minis- 
- ters and-lobbies' who get elected. 


There can be no Sixth‘ Five Year 
Plan with a continuing inflationary 
criss, Have we not learnt this 
‘clear lesson? Who can provide such 


a poe will -power and leader- : 


the period of Emer- 
a ag embodiment of this 


‘political will power, after about 
ur to five months of its pro- 


clamation, lost confidence or got _ 


tired and cultivated or permitted 
the.smergence and nurture of an 


extrd-constitutional centre’. of 
A new stra for managing 


{a) state eateat f (b) politics, 
and (c) peo e operated on 
the >asis of fear and manoeuvre; 
The period is witness to the loss 


~ of ccucial on and com- 
passion a he Pre Minister, 
. and in this process she isolated 


herself from her colleagues, from 
the >eople and the objectives. 
A clear and extreme example 
of indiscipline -and incoherence 
was the passage of suddenly spon- 
sore] resolutions in three. States 
to set up a Constituent Assembly 
by tùis extra-constitutional centre 
of ‘pOwer’in the name of fespet 
tive Pradesh Congress Com 


mittses. This moye would have . 
- completely shattered the confirm- 
‘ed position of the Prime Minister ` 
` arid the AICC that Parliament `: 


had zhe requisite power to amend 
the Zonstitution.. `. : 


Is it not an example of chal- : 


leng> to and snatching away 
pow:r and undermining the 
credibility, the prestige of -the 


' Prime Minister? The question is 


“Wes the Prime Minister losing 


„her power and sole asa Prime 


Minster?” 
‘The’ Prime Minister ` had 
pipeatcdls claimed that family 


n planning was voluntary. ‘Then 
ow isit that even during Emer->. 


gency her “directives” got ignor- 


. ed' end dehumanising coercive 


devizes practised’ on a large 
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Tv 


scale. through fear seen by 
he extra-constitutional centre of 


peal is not merely a matter 
of loss of credibility bpt an 
: exainple of Prime Minister-being 


r 


‘vetoed and made helpless. - "> 
Can a helpless Prime i 
whose - directives , get es Or. 
sidetracked by the extra-consti- 
‘tutional centre of power, Davide 

a -strong Centre or 


dyngmic growth and 'eponomic 
: Justicé? - 


“ Tako another caso =" the . 


ces and one their. yes-man- 


-ship, established the helplessness 
of the Prime Minister. vis-a-vis 


` ‘the Chief Ministers when it came. . 


to dealing with factors which 
perpetuated poverty. The con- 


_ stitutional amendments are not 


at all ‘concerned with Alin elp 

lessness. 
There. is he eA noisy com- 
mitment , : federalism ~- 


autonomy. NS political pa 


(Congress, Janata or the -CP 


deals with the. basic problem of 
the- objectives. of Centre-State 
relatjonship..; At present,, this 
„relationship ` hag effectively 
opérgted to maintain statusquo, 
pons he rich richer and “the. 


POLE th the = tires E do. 
mot even identify the relevance 
end Purpose of having a strong 
Centre — apart from the need to 
defend the country. ‘ None of.the 
meni provide s tatea or 
eg pan productivity/employ- 


“stability for, > ly 


aad: : 


Ste Pe y 
ý a? 


_ THs basic causes of corruption 
and. this massive parallél 
‘Black-money. economy are ( 
pence eee election system; {ii 

the yalues and life-styles of the 
‘political, business and ‘bureat-- 
cratic elite and their hunger for 
` unearned or tasy incomes result- 
‘ing in coalition ‘between these 
three elements; (iif) scope for 
misuse of power, without much 
risk, by the elected; . and’, (ir) 
political ethics which permits or 
winks gt misuse of power and 
eveneuss of Government services 
fot obtaining funds ostensibly 
~ for the parties from the parallel 
-black-money economy and eqon- 
omic effenders. 

None ofthe proposals in ithe. 
‘Janata or Congress manifestoes 
is concerned „with the root 
‘causes:- The “CPI manifesto 
‘refers. to’ Government policy `of 
pampering monopolists and 

speculators, but has no proposals © 


_ to deal with. this four-eleiment i 


- Cancer. 

It is suggested that. i in order to 
overcome the deleterious effects - 
- of the cancer of corruption, there ` 
_ should be a tew ‘Article in the 
` Constitution under the title against 
exploitation — Article 24B. The 
main object of this Article is to 
“enforce -people’s’ right, saat 
exploitation’ by the e 
through. misuse’ of power and 


influence: ` ` 
Article 24B: (1) Each person 
elected to the Lok Sabha, Rajya 


Sabha, State Eegisląturės and 
local bodies shall declare, every 
year, a statement of income and 
wealth and sources of such in. 


ment purchasing power or Tajsing ; come and wealth. 


savings or the rate of investment. 
They only refer to devices 


-which havo ‘failed . or arë not _ 


workable.’ ` 
Our .ex fence. is ‘that by the 
. end of- Fourth Fiye- Year 


. Plan, Rs 39,000 crores had been 


invested by the. nation,-. -This 
included deficit financing, foreign 
Joans and grants and loans from 
the people... As a, result of the 
‘operation of 1 the economic- system 
„and politica]-economic-judicial- . 
administrative balance of power 
— Rs 14,000 frores to Rẹ- 18,000 
crores leaked into parallel ia 
money Poem: j 


(2) The: Speaker of the’ Lok 
Sabha or the Legislative Assemb- ` 
ly, as the caso may be,’ shall 

appoint a Committee drawn froth 
ju sae and members of Jia- 
. ment and Legislature, as the-caso | 
may be, to investigate, in public, 
the sources of income-and wealth. . 
. The onus of establishing legality 

of sources of income ‘and property 
shall be on the elected repres- 
.entatiye. ` ` 

(3) In the eyent incomes-and 
wealth are not established as havr- 
ing been lawfully acquired, the- 
‘property shall be confiscated to 
the state without compensation. 


t 


cg 


a 
/ 


Professor Dandekar anticipates 
that this proposal will not be ac- 
cepted by the elected representat- 
ives. This article is really a test of 
their .bona fides. I would submit 
that Parliament should, by adopt- 
ing this’ article, set an example 
and bring some credibility to our 
political culture and politicians. 

A second proposal is to evolve 


a system of elections within the | 


paying capacity of the people. . 
o ; 
Er ug examine ‘the' claim to 
Socialism. Is Socialisfn @ mere 
slogan? The Congress, the Janata 


t 


Party and the CPI, in their ~ 


manifestoes, have adopted So- 
cialism. 


None of. the three ponti ` 
their manifestoes (includ tien, dn the 


‘amended Constitution), have 
either presented a concrete con- 
cept-of Socialism or Antyodaya, or 


presented a long-term strategy . 


for bringing about new : non- 
exploitative social order. All the 
three political parties have accept 


the Directive Principles of ‘State ` 


Policy in the Constitution includ- 
ing the Article 39(5) & (c) as the 
basis for Socialism 

None of the manifestoes en 
` strategies and 
Iong-term problem of raising the 


rate of domestic’ savings, invest- ' 


ments and the e on: of 
chasing power. thes be 
and economic justice 


without steady dynamic- growth? . 


Can the objective of Garibi Hatao 


be implemented without steady 


dynamic growth? 

The Janata Party declares that 
there cannot be two societies. Is 
it not a fact that the Directive 
Principles of State Policy on tho 
other hand, are based on class 
distinction and prescribe different 
- ideals and ‘aspirations to the 


affluent and the poor? See Article | 
39(b wit (c) and compare it with 
arti 5 


Tho Directive Principles of 
State Policy constitute a erates 
and an rem between 
` „Tich and the i 

The Preamblo ida Social- 
ism as a goal. Do the Directive 
Principles of State Policy repres- 
ent a'strategy ahd an equilibrium 
relevant for Socialism?, Do not 


, the Directive S represent . 


k 


10 


i 
\ 


sals for the. 


‘ing growth end economic 


aiai wherein the Gov- 
ernment fonctions as patron and 
people as their clients? Is this not 


_& monarchical or a feudal con- 


cept? Is it consistent with the 
Gandhian concept of power for. 


the people? , 

Are the Directive Principles 
based on nie foundation of atti- 
tudes, energies, productivity aid 
creativity of the people and their 


pel rehpncot yore a 
concept o powe _of the peop 
This is ae Elan of 


ad pt the right to vote, do 
ctive Principles and the 
bona envisage any role of 
initiative by the people? - 

Are not the aa (b) and (c) 
of Article 39 (which are equated 
with Socialism by some) ambigu» 
ous and permit concentration of 
wealth to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer, and provide 
scope for the misuse of power for 
and nurturing 

black-money 


secure steady dynamic. growth 
and also ensure that the opera- 
tion of the economic system does 


‘not result in the concentration of 


wealth and means of production? 
Can these Directive Principles 
generate ‘the resources (funds, 
energies) required for the com- 
mitments made in the Directive 


Principles of State Policy? 


Would not these , Directive 
Principles strengthen -the en- 


tretiched interests and function as ` 


a counter-stra nst. the 
objective: social order? 

All the three manifestoes are 
based on the concept of political 


parties as the patron and the. 


people as clients. This concept 
represents a monarchical or 
feudal value system and not 


Gandhi’s oe of: power for | 
and of the people. They ask for 


vote and make promises. 

None of these. manifestoes 
Eee to the people the chal- 

and.the responsibilities of 

the - Dole in the crises obstruct- 
ice. 
According to these 
and the Constitution, - People 
have only one role — to ‘‘vote” 
and then abdicate. 

Is this the concept of Gandhian 


Socialism or Scientific-Socielism? _ 


Is not'the use of the term Social- | 
ism in these- manifestoes a mere 
slogan? 


T= Cee manifesto EA 
that the amended Constit- 
ution is “a more dynamic instro- 
ment of social change and 
national consolidation”. 

The questions raised in the 
previous séction were formally 
presented to the Swaran Singh 
Committee and orally argued on 
May 19, 1976. The Committee 
recognised the necessity to amend 
the Directive Principles and >ring 
them in conformity with Social- 
ism. In its report of May 22,' 
1976, the Committee clearly 
recommended that the concept of 


Socialism be clearly spelt cut in . 
the Constitution. = ` 


This was not done. Unior Law 
Minister „Gokhale confidentiy ex- 
plained in Parliament thgt they 
knew what Socialism meant. , 

Why is it that the recommenda- , 
fions of tho Swaran Singh Com- 
mittee have not been accepted. by 
the Congress Would it be 
valid to ‘say the introdtction . 
of the word “Socialist” in the 
Preamble, though certainly wel- 
come, is a mere slogan? 

The Directive Principles of 
State Policy represent a part-cular 
strategy for socio-economic trans- 
formation. This strategy would 
continue on the basis of (/) class 
distinction between the afluent ` 
axe the poor; (4) Government as 

the patron and people as clients; 
and (i) absence of principles for 
securing dynamic growth and 


- nurturing initiatives of the people. 


, These represent a 
* strategy =— setts Socialists Socialism 
Tho CPI has uy SP ec. the 
emendnient — 3lic) — 
for ensuring copes of the 
Directive nciples of State 
Policy. The: ive Prinziples 
represent a strategy for status 
quo with marginal changes end a’ 
counter-strategy to Socialism. 
“The Congress for Dea 
is committed,” according =o its 
manifesto, to “build India on 
tho basis of Scientific Socialbm in 
Pave: with our rich cu_tural 


» Contined on page 34) 
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Ignorance 
Bliss? - 
K.>. KARUNAKARAN 


` 


So effects of Emergency are 
given wide publicity. The 


| cont-ol of inflation and tie 


eee have . destro the 
climete favourable to free think- 


ag eee renee in various 


de. Perhaps those in power 


. wantsd to curb initiative only in 


the political field and in areas 
conn2¢cted with the policies of the 
Government, 


It was suggested, for instance, | 
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that the twenty-point ‘and five- 
point pro es could not be 
questi but the controversies 
connected with. economic data 
gnd statistics would be permitted. 


` More than once it was stated that 
a national debate on the con- 


troversial amendments would be 
welcomed. Within. limits this did 
take place,also. But on these 
matters the controlled. and regu- 
lated debates could. not be creative 


technical fields when they are 
denied in other fields. The human 
mind does not function in water- 
tight compartments. 

The widespread ignorance 
created by Emergency was not 


‘confined to fundamental matters. 


It was difficult to understand and 
assess public opinion on what was 
happening in the country. No 
‘one was more Spon on this 
matter than those who have ail 
sources of information. 

For instance, the Congress 
leaders who were heading the 
Government, had at their disposal 
the factual information collected 


by the department of intelligence i 


and the analysis given by. its 
members on public reaction on 
current developments . “in the 
country. There is no reason to 
believe that they got the correct 
picture. 

After the announcement of the 
decision to hold elections and 
su uent developments, the lid 
was off. The resentment against 
the Government suddenly made 
itself felt in various areas. The 
meetings held in many cities and 
tho receptions given to the leaders 


. were indicative of: this. And no 


one was more surprised and 
shocked than the Congress 
leaders. 


Some of the Opposition leaders 
were also victims of their own 

paganda. The clandestine 

erature with which some of 
them were connected gave isol- 
ated facts with coloured inter- 
pretations. One has to ‘believe 
them or not to believe them. 
There was no way of checking and 
counter-checking the facts and 
analysis made in them. 

Even before Emergency was 
proclaimed and Press censorship 
was imposed, books and articles 


A 
` 


and a party 


were written praising Smt Indira 
Gandhi, She was compared with 
many historical figures in India 

and abroad. There was nothing 
surprising in this because those 
who were in power were y 
subjected to such-kind of adula- 
tion and glorification. But before 
Emergency, there were criticisms 
of Smt Gandhi also. Afterwards 


‘ there was only praise. 


Recently a bibliography on 
Smt Gandhi was published. It 
isa fairly big book containing 
‘a large number of items, Very 
few pf them relate to those artt- 
cles.and books Ea avers Eal 
of her. This may be partly 
because the compiler did not 


-want to include such items at 


that time. Butit is also true that 
æ large majority of the writers 
wanted to please those in power. 
Looking back, one ‘can now 
say thdt the total literature on’ 
Smt Gandhi gave a misleading 
and distorted picture of the, posi- 
tion she held in the public life of 
the country. As is now evident, 


‘ this applies also to the image of 


the Youth Congress as presented ` 
to the public. 

Very few critical accounts of 
the economic scenes and. the 
-economic policies and program- 
mes appeared in the journals, 


“newspapers and other media 


of information. The Twenty- 
point Economic Programme was 


epoch-making as Lenin’s econ- 
omic policy or the Communist 


A sg like the Patriot 

the Communist 
Party of India ignored the five- 
point programme. The former had 
to undergo some difficulties and 


the latter was accused of having 


rted the British Government 
the Indian nationaliss 


movement, 
The journals like the Seminar 
ainstream which gave cx- 


“which conformism prevailed in 


regard to expression of opinion 
and analysis and assessment of 
the Government’s policies. 
During the same period a 
number of weeklies emerged with 


good photographs and attractive 
Ss 1 


get up. The “national” news- 
papers ‘continued their appear- 
,ance. In one of them an editor 
was replaced and in some ‘others 
frequent: contributors ceased | to 
write..And in some of them the 
‘earlier commentators either 
changed their tune and’ became 
supporters of them and wrote 
only innocuous articles which did 


This ‘is about the published 


materials. No one knows evhat 
Happened about intelligence re- 
ports and reports sent by officers. 

‘It is not, however, ridiculous 
to assyme that such a political 
climate would be favourable to 
those subordinates who were not 
_ prepared to give reports which 

‘would make’ their superiors un- 
happy. The history of many 
countties 
‘not only be ideal for informers 
but also to those who gave biased 


reports. p ; 
As stated earlier, there is no 


that this could ` 


X 


definite evidence to conclude that 
this was repeated in India. There 
is, however, enoygh reasons to 
conclude that the policy matters 
and those who were at the helm 


of affairs were not in touch with > 


realities. 

It is often said that Jagjivan 
Ram’s departure has w ed 
the .Congress party thoroughly. 
What is not stated is that his 
resignation itself was the result 
of the weakening of the Congress. 
No doubt his leaving the organ- 
isation has farther weakened it. 
But he was getting away from a 
leaking boat. The imagé that 
Emergency created was that the 
Congress was an invincible party 
with an invincible leader. ° 
` As the situation created by 


. Emergency was by no means a 


thorough dictatorship, dissentin: 
voices were heard from here an 
there. The lawyers, the students, 
the teachers and some journalists 
did express their resentment 
agains the system. Some of them 
were arrested. And a majority of 
them were denjed access to media 


an 
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of information. A few were 
promotions. 

Among these groups thers was 

a hile d resentment against 

establishment. The degree of 

ie pases was never ‘own 
to those in power. 

And many ay Conus leaders 

dismissed, those who expressed 

dissent, as socially insignfcant. 


` It was maintained that they repr- 


esented the elite, alienated from 
the people. This was to some 
extent true. 


A But equally true is the fic: that. 
the leaders of the 


party, 
who ¢ d these views, were 
also alienated from the people. 
They belonged to an elite with a 


- base narrower than the intellec- 


tuals they ‘despised. The differ- 
ences between the two elites — 


the intellectuals and the political - 


leaders — was that the latte- was 


much more ignorant than the — 


former. 

When politics was in command 
and the political procegses were 
not disrupted, these political 
leaders were in touch with the 
people. And, as such, although 


they were ignorant ‘about the. 


technicalities of many complex 
matters, they knew the moods of 
the people and, ina broad sense, 
they knew something of mier 


“When th the normal political pro- 
cesses were suspended, they did 
not have to go to the: people. 
They felt that they would te’ in 
power permanently with the 
support of the civil. service. the 
armed forces and, the media of 
information’ controlled ‘by the 
Government. They forgot that 
a large number in the civil service, 


army and those who handled the 


media of information came from 
the middle classes and the elite 
section of the middle class which 
they despised. ‘They w yere b}? no 
means ‘dependable allies of these 
political leaders. 

One need not be a very shrewd 
observer to realise that the rom- 


plex aspects of the administrative ` . ‘ 


machinery, judiciary, economy, 


the media of information are run: , 
by those who had' these educa--. 


tion and training m an open 
society committed to’ a liberal 
culture. This fact was missed by 


-those in power because they were — 


ignorant of the realities. 
MAINSTR3AM 
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circumstances. But 


Family | 
Planning 
Issue g 
Needs: i 
Debate = 


I 


C. RAGHAVAN. 


a suspension of the censorship 
orders, in the wake of the 
eral elections now under way, 
produced a lively debate, 
both in tho Press and on the 
public platforms, of some of the 
isgues that remained bottled up 


during the- nineteen or twenty — 


menths of the first-ever (and 
hopefally the last) Internal Emer- , 


However, there has Beek too 
much concentration on the peri- 
pleral issues in the debate and 
too little on some of the basics. 
This is no doubt inevitable in the 
one hopes the 
basics would not be lost sight 
of either. And the Press should 
net lose sight of them. For the 
‘Press is the permanent opposition 
of the Government of the day. 
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Take for example the ‘issue of 
. Everyone has 


(the forced) nasbandi or vasec- 
tomy. Congress ‘leaders ‘and 
Ministers have tried to pass the 
'-buck, on to “‘overzealous offi- 
‘cials”, and lately have reluctantly 
conceded the possibility of wrong 


policy orders. The Opposition. 


has been focussing attention on 
the use of force and tho fear let 
loose in the countryside ‘on this 


"E both the Opposition 


and the Press, ‘in spotlighting 


attention on the nasbandi issue or 
in cfiticising the -arm 
methods that accompani ied the 
drivo have been at pains Tato Piss 


their acceptance of or agreement 
with the general and overall 


population planning drives, and’ - 


even acceptance of- vasectomies 
and tubectomies as the sensible 
way. The only caveat has been on 
not using force or the kind of 
mix-up of disincentives and incen- 
tives that brought about the 
He dei tactics „during Emer- 


Thi i is a pity. For there is a 
need to debate even some of these 
basic assumptions. 

I do believe in family plan- 
ning, but as a personal decision of 
any married couple. Even more, 
I am all for spreading the gospel 


of -family planning because for 


far too long our society has con- . 


the womenfolk into fac- 
tories for production of children, 
all our high-falutin philosophies 
and mythologies notwithstanding 
about the wife being the equal 
partner. Such an education cam- 
paign is certainly in the realm of 
socio-politico organisations, and 


- can rightly be a part of the prog-. 


ramme of a youth organisation. 
Even more. A modern state 
being what it is, should provide 
ties for those who want to 
practise family planning or pro- 
vide counsel and advice, just as 


it should provide counsel and ` 


, advice to couples for enabling 
every niarriage to endure and be 
a happy one. For the famil 
the „primary ` unit of iel 
man’s existence 'and has to be 
fostered and maintained. 

Beyond this, on the issue of 
population planning or popula- 
-tion control as part of socio- 


Ñ 


economic developmental dan of 


a country, there are other ques- . 


tions. There can be valid argu- 
ments and debates, for and 
agaist, on these questions. But 


' such debates unfortunately have 


always been muted in India. 


.The one major contribution in“ 


recent periods to this debate on 
populgtion policy or population 
control has been in the 


` and Political Weekly of Bombay, 


in its January 8, 1977 issue, 
before the suspension of the 
censorship orders. As the EPW 


calked* it, population control is. 


only the second-best , method 
of economic development. It is 
one preferred by our policy- 
makers because the best method 
involves major social changes and 
restructuring of society that they 
do not want or do not have the 
will to put through. 

However, this is not a field 
that I am seeking to enter in 
debate here. There are enough 
sconomists, ‘political and social 
scientists’) and developmental- 
model e who could and 
should debate this. 

` But, there is another aspect to 


our population policy that, how 


ever, does need debate. This is 
whether vasectomies and tbe 
tomies are the real answers to 
the population problem, given 
the view that there is a problem 
and that it can be solved only 
through 
methods that would make a quick 
impact on short-term population 
aon that ought t 
is an aspect o o 
receive some “cool attention’ and 
public debate, whoever wins the 
election, even if Smt Indira 
Gandhi not only wins, but wins 
handsomely and decides to re 
enthrone Sri Sanjay Sani and 


the five-point 
' For, willy-nilly. tanks G what 


been put back by ‘at least two 
No medical team for 
carrying out, even voluntarily, 
vasectomies and tubectomies 
would be able to visit the country- 


` side for a long time to come with- 


out creating.a serious law and 


order problem that would trigger f 


off the very social revolution 
the family planning drives are 
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` 


population control 


t 


F l 
aimèd at curtailing and contain- 


ng- ; 

Not only has the family plan- 
ning drive received a set but 
even the normal rural ‘public 
` health services. Politicians and 
administrators will have to make 
amajor effort to wipe out the 
memories of these nineteen or 


twenty months and win back ' 


. public confidence; without that 
any large-scale effort will col- 


o may as well make the best 
. of a bad situation by a cool and 
dispassionate study and debgte 
` over the methodology of popula- 
tion control rather than pat 
schemes based on limited 
elsewhere, whether in 
Puerto Rico or the black ghettoes 
of USA. 

Once the elections are over, and 
hopefully the censorship suspen- 
sion is t, such a debate 
should be embarked upon. But 
it cannot be left to medical ex- 

_ perts alone. The Press should 
embark on an informed debate. 
But, one thing is essential: the 
‘present approach of the scienco 
establishment of the country in 
general, and the health adminis- 


tration in particular, under which - 


everything is’ envel under 
“Top Secret” flags on files, has to 
end. In no other country, with 
the kind of scientific and technol- 
Ogical base that we boast of, is 
there'so much secrecy and official 
` control on ‘information flow as 
in India 

And only the Indian public are 
kept i in ignorance whereas infor- 


mation is available easily to any. 


foreign organisation. ' This has 
been so long before Emergency 
(vide Pubic Accounts Commitee’s 
167th and 200th reports). 

- Nothing can be discussed in 
India without someone or other 
frowning and trying to shut off 
debate. Even the basic facts for 
such a debate are not made 
available. And there is too much 
of a tendency to shrug., off debate 


or decline to angwer inconvenient’ 


mae by suggesting that it 
ould all be left to experts or 
that tho critic is being anti- 
national and even unpatriotic. 
Neither problems relating to 
population nor health, nor for 
that matter problems relating to 
radiation standards, whether near 
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our nuclear plants or near low- 
frequency radiation sources like. 
microwave telecommunication 
transmission towers or redar 
installations, can be left merely 
to experts. Far ‘too. much . has 
become known of how experts ‘in 
‚outside world, as in the USA or: 
UK where the law of torts gives 
greater protection to the victim, 
turn a es eye to inconvenient 
facts. In India, moreover, the 
‘problem is compounded by the 
fact that dogmas are often prop- 
ounded by pseudo-scientist 


politicians and administrators at ` 


the top and all voices to the 
contrary are stilled. 

Population planning is ‘one 
such field where our policies have 
been changed from time to time, 
depending on the whims ofthe 
people at the top and without 
regard for basic scientific facts. 
Ina where there ought to 
have n a national consensus 
and stable policy, there has been 
none even for one Plan period. 

Demographic studies all over 
the world tell us something: asa 
result of development and public 
health action, parti y in 
tackling communicable diseases 
that assume epidemic forms, ‘the 
death rate comes down and the 
population growth increases, with- 
out any additional imcrease ‘in 
birth rates. Then comes a period 
when as a result of public health 


measures again, the infant mort- ' 


ality rate also shows a sizable 


decline, such that parents could > 


seo that survival rate -of their 
children increases. 

It is when this ondon comes 
to ts, that a child’ born has 
a chance ‘of survival, not 
merely in the first few years, but 
over the long haul, that socictal 
attitudes to large families : 
It is at this stage- that y 
planning drives become successful 
and birth rates begin to decline. 

That is why. the view that 


development is the best method 


of birth control. 

This involves an inte 
a — intense paoue th 
measures, a great deal of prop- 


caper to create public aware- 
ness and chango of attitudes, and 
ae of means of family 
re g to eligible 

ore the People’ s Republic of 
ne: despite its heavy euthont: 


couples. 


arian rule, launched on the . 
population control drive, such 


. Measures were undertaken and 


the infant mortality rates were 
considerably brought down. In 
India, it may be noted in passing, 
our infant, mortality rates are 
- still higher than in several devel- 
oping countries, leaye aside — 
some of the developed countries 
of Europe. 

This was the reason why we at 


‘Jong last came to an integrated 


services. That is why, the Union 
Health Minister went all the way - 

to Bucharest, heading a ‘large 

delogation, to und the 
Indian view that opment is 
the best way to achieve pop soar 

ind control. That is why, too, 

dia had adopted a cafeteria 

i to -family planning 

ues. 

All this was thrown to the 
winds in the months of Emer- 
gency. Everything went overboard 
and the entire e was on 
population control drive through 

mies and tubectomics. - 
` The olicy came first as part of - 
the four or five-point programme 
of Sri Sanja poy ams arid taken 
up by the Youth Congress and 
State Governments, and was 
followed up later by the National 
Population Policy formulated by 
the Union Government, after the 
Turkman Gate incidents. 

And, now, in the wake of tho 
elections, and the public outcry 
against the forced sterilisations, 
Karan Singh has announced from 
Jammu that the country had 


’ “over-achieved” the target. and 


therefore could afford “‘to relax”, 
and hence the package of: incen- 
tives and disincentives could ‘be, 
A d”. The logical mean- 
ing this implied a resump-” 
tion of the same policy later, 

haps has escaped ‘the policy- 
makers. 


Surely, in e` maiter as all 
and personally touch- 


ing so many lives as the family 


pami drive, there should havo 

een some debate, so ae ee 
ation of public opinion before the 
programme or policy was chang- 
ed in midstream, and all energies 
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He i of 2 banking: in fis 
is the saga of struggle 
for pies 
and social 
Brooks 
book, The Law of Civilisation 
and Decay, that though Hak- 
greaves invented the Spinning 
jenny in 1764, Crompton con- 
trivéi the mule in 1776, Cart- 
wright patented the.. wer-loom 
in 1785 and chief.of all, Watt, 


togress. 


matured the steam engine in. 


1768. and “though these 
mactinés served as outlets for the 


'' accelerating movement of. the 


time, they did not cause that 
acceleration. 
invertions are passive, mahy of 
the ‘most important having lain 

Dr Gour is President, Andhra Pradesh 
Bank Employees’ Federation. 
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`. battle of P 


onome independence 


dams wrote m his 


. In. themselves , 


, 


t 4 


daai for centuries, waiting - - 


for a sufficient store of force to 
‘have. accumulated to set them 
working. That store ', must 
always take the shape of money, 
and money not hoarded but in 
motion”, (from India Today by 
R.. Palme Dutt, 1947 Edition; 


` p95) 


Banking in India provided this 
“store of force’, ‘‘money not 


` hoarded but in motion” to set 


industrial: revolution on .the 
move as in England. Britain 


got this capital, as Karl Marx - 


has shown 
‘the co 


from the “spirits of 


America, from the slave trade 


„and from the plunder of India”. «: 


Palme: Dutt says in his celebrat- 


ial system, from the , 
’ æilver of Mexico and .South 


ed book India Today that ‘‘the : 


sudden ‘access’ of capital in 


England in the second half of | 
~ the 
- above all from the plunder of - 


eighteenth century came 
India”. (p 95) 


The British, having secured a. 


firm footing in India after the 
in 1757, resorted 
to this soulless plunder of India. 
And the history of this plunder 
is afi example of what Augier 
has said: “If money comes’ into 


“the world with a congenital . 


blood-stain on one cheek, capital 
comes dripping from head to 
foot, from every pore, with 
blood and dirt.” (Marx, Capital; 


Vol I. Quoted by Palme Dutt in ` 


. India Today; p 95) 3 
_ Banking in‘ India commenced 
with this dirty purpose of plund- 


ering our country to serve as an` 


instrument of British imperialist 


PPR If up to 1813 
- it was the question of advancing 
the British Industriat Revolution 


on capital plundered in India, 
it was, after 1813, the decisivo 
wrecking of India’s economic 


` structure that took placo with the 


invasion of- British : industrial 
manufacturers. 


Banking was to ptomote this, 


invasion and complete this wreck- 
ing of Indian economy. . 

The’ Emsal Bank of India, 
first joint-stock banking institu- 
tion, 
followed by the Bank -of 
Hindustan and the Bengal-‘Bank. 
The -Bank of Hindustan could 
survive up to 1806, while the 
other two collapsed earlier. 


’ 
` 


c 


was established in 1786, . 


_ First? World War, the. 


_ British. 


` 


In 1809 the first presidency 
bank: the Bank of Bengal, was 
set up. The other two presid 
banks followed later — the Bs 
of Bombay in 1840 and the 
Bank of Madras in 1843. The 
were permitted to issue hank 
notes, which right was withdrawn 
from them in 1862. They did 
Government business but were 
nied from doing foreign 
ge business or to receive 
epost payable out of India. 
1913, the year just preced- 
ing, ‘ths. commencement of the 


foreign > ` 
bank,that is, Presidency GE 
held Rs 42.4 crores or 43. 5 per cent 


of total deposits, tho 
Banks (foreign banks) held 
31.0 crores or 31.8 per cent of 
total deposits, while the Indian . 
joint-stock banks held merely Rs 
24.1 crores or 24.7 per cent of 
total deposits. 

Such wag the British control ‘ 
on banking in India which only 


. served British imperialist interests 


of expansion and exploitation. ` 

We notice that as part of 
India’s struggle for freedom, 
patriotic leaders like Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Babu Purushottam Das 
Tandon and others felt the need 
to help Indian capitalist interests 
against the crippling role of the 

It was with thelr 
blessings that the Punjab National 
Bank was floated in 1895 with 
Indian capital, and Indian 
management. . 

Under “the impact | of the 
swadeshi movement, and the 
boom it megnt for Indian 
capitalists and banking between 
1906 and 1913, Indian joint-stock 
banks like the. Central Bank, of 


“India, the Bank of Barodæ the 
‘People’s Bank of India, etc, were 


set up., 

Yet, there was stiff competition 
from» the British-owned banks. 
Discrimination continued. , By 
1913,” share of the Indian 
in the deposits held could only be 
24.7 per cent. Nevertheless, Leis 
ever the growth, it was er 
the: impact of tho freedom 
movement. =- 

The British, in nde to farther 
strengthen their grip on the 
finance and monetary -system, 
amalgamated the - Presidency 
Bank into a single, all powerful 
Imperial- Bank of India on 
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si 


l 


January 27, 1921, and set ‘up - of the Second World War, that 


the Reserve Bank in April 1935 
as bankers to the Government 
and for issuing currency notes. 

Under : these circumstances, 
even by 1938 the total deposits 
of foreign-controlled banks stood 
at Rs 148.7 crores 9s against Rs 
106.8 crores of all the scheduled 
and ‘non-scheduled Indian joint- 
stock banks. 

Sir M., Visweswaraiah says in 
his book Planned Economy of 
India published in 1934 (quoted 
in India Today by Palme Dutt, 
1947 Edition, p 144): “One of 
the chief difficulties in starting 
industries in. ‘India is finance. 
This arises from the fact that the 
money power ofthe country is 
under the ‘control of the Govern- 
ment which, as we have seen, 
does not see eye to eye with 


. Indian leaders in regard to 


industrial policies. Banks under 
the control of Indian business- 
men ere. very few, and many. 
of the large banks are either 
under the. influence of the 
Government or are branches of 
British and foreign banks.” 

- Even ‘the Majority report of 
the Indian ° Central king 

Enquiry Committee of 1931 had 
to record: “It is farther general-. 
ly believed that’ bank lends to 
European concerns more freely 


. than to Indian concerns, and that 


` several Indian concerns which 


‘India 


Pare . 


‘Indian 


took’ the bank’s assistance have 
had bitter experience.” (quoted, 

Today, 1947, Edition; 
P 144). 


T C. Goswamy in his minute 
appended to the External Capital 
mmittee report, says: “Racial 
and political discrimination is 
made jn the matter of credit, and 
that lodne psually do not 
receive in matters of, credit the 
treatment that their assets entitle ,- 
them to, while, on the other band, 
businessmen have 
peanenty been allowed’ larger 

t than what on ordinary 
business principles they ought to 


have Bot ‘(quoted in India 
Today; p 143) 
And the Minority report of the 


ntral Banking ‘Enquiry 
Committee endorsed this com- 
plainte 

It was only by \943, under 
the impact of both the "freedom 


movement and the compulsions . 
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Indiar joint-stock banks, "poth 
scheduled and non-scheduled, 
could muster about Rs 360 
crores of deposits, only 1.5 per 
cent -more than . those of the 
foreign banks accounting for Rs 
319.7 crores. | 

Thus, we see that Indian joint- 
stock banks had come of age by 
1943. But it must be noted that 
banking, whether foreign or 
Indian, had one common feature. 
It must ‘provide funds for trade 
and for industry in order to 
maximise the profits: of the 
knights of trade and the kings of 
industry. Control over’ finance 
amounts to control over ‘the 
‘means “of production and the 
ways of distribution. 

Here, if the foreign banks 
Cerna. the interests of the 
foreign capitalists and the 
foreign Government and dis- 
criminated . against Indian: in- 
dustry, the Indian banks promot- 
ed the interests of India’s Big 
Business ` and discriminated 
against the petty producers -in 
industry and agriculture. - 

There was one more field 
where both foreign and Indian 
banks’ behaviour was idéntical 
— in the dealings with the èm- 
ployees and their attitude tawards 
the trade union movement of the 
bank employees. If the foreign 
Lloyds Bank victimised Prabhat 
Kar for his trade union activities 
the. Indian Punjabi National 
Bank victimised H.L. Parwana 
for the same reasons. 


It is around this time (1943-44), 


that the bank employees’ trade 


‘union stirrings also began to take 


shape as part.of the accumulating 
urge among the Indian le to 
break the shackles o 
imperialism and launch on the 
pen of social progress. 

Here we note that the growth 


ead advance of India’s trade. 


` union movement in the early 
twenties of the twentieth century, 
and the birth and consolidation 
of the AlIndia Trade Union 
Congress in 1920, served the twin 
purpose of defence of the day-to- 
day interests of the workers 
against capitalist. exploitation, 
and also the demand for 
` India’s independence from the 


crippling. foreign rule, so, too, - 


the birth and growth of the bank 


t 


foreign. 


’ “havea”. 


employees” trade union movement 
aimed at both defence of the 
employees’ day-to-day interests 
as well as the socio-economic 
progress of the country. to rapidly 
liquidate the misery and degrada: 
tion resulting from British rule 
and the crippling, dilapidated 
colonial economic structure of 
princes and landlords, of Indian 
monopolies and the ey 
tionals. 

- Banking must feed its own 
employees properly and must 
serve the needs of socio-economic 
progress of the country. It is this 


that is the governing ideology of 


the bank employees’ movement 
and the militant banner of the 


All India Bank Employees’ Asso-' 


ciation (ATBEA). 

It is this that attracts the 
AIBEA to all progressive, patri- 
otic forces while,. at the same 
time, it is precisely this that 
makes AIBEA the target of attack 
by the forces of social obscuran- 
tiim and monopoly. The mon- 
archs of the financial world control 
the finances and through this 


¿control the’ entire means of | 
production and channels of | 


distribution. 
The AIBEA has from its inzep-. 
tion doggedly defended the 


_ interests of the bank employees 


as well as struggled for the 


Teorganisation of banking to serve 


the growth interests of the Indian 
economy. 

Banks are meant to’ tobie 
savings and to ‘channel these 


deposits in a planned manner ta: 


promote tho economy. The 
natural tendency of capitalist 
lending system is to ensure “sec: 
urity of funds” and guarantee 
“quick returns” on the funds bent. 
This leads to the fands following 
into the coffers of only the 
The . mechanics of 
capitalistn operates only to fi urther 
enrich the rich and help to max- 


imise the profits of the monopclies. » 


The interests of ‘small-scale in- 


` dustry and agriculture suffered 
heavily. , 
Through the instruments: of 


interlocking directorships, benk- 
ing and manufacturing sec-ors 


belonging to the same houss of ' 


monopoly got integrated into a 
well-knit, feed-back system. The 
resources at the command of such 


. directors increased tremendously 


x) 


ES 


m.. 


e 


whi their declsion-making 
powers continued unabated. The 
ordinary shareholders got com- 
letely alienated. Thus, the 


ing system in our country in ` 


the post-freedom period, only 
helped: in the concentration of 


ecocomic might in the hands of a- 


few monopoly houses while the 
wider interests of the people and 
the economy suffered, 

This was seen in the concentra- 
tion of the bank branches in 
meteopolitan towns, starvation of 
rura and semi-urban areas, dis- 
torton of deposit-advance ratio 
to the disadvantage of backward 
States and areas, denial of credit 


to the agriculture and small-scale . 


entrepreneurs, and so on. The 
AIBZ2A exposed and agita 
against all this. It demand 
more branches in the rural and 


_semi-urban areas. It was the 


first organisation to demand 
naticnalisation of banking in the 
interests of the country. ' 

It was the AIBEA that came 
out firmly, that Morarji Desai’s 

socal control” would not meet 
the situation and nationalisation 
was the only way out. It is 
signiicant that the AIBEA fought 
both against Morarji Desai’s 
bank policy as well as his curbs 
on the bank employees’ trade 
union rights. 

The AIBEA grew from strength 
to strength because of its firm 


adhe-ence to a dogged defence of ` 


tHe rights of employees as well as 
the country’s interests. While it 
cond icted militant stroggles for 
imprevement in wages and service 
condtions of the employees, it 
also simultaneously campaigned 
against corrupt economic prac- 
tices of bank managements and 
for nationalisation of banking. 
If by 1970 it had grown strong 
enough to enter into two bipartite 
agreements in the ing in- 
dustry, 
organise a country-wide strike in 
Febrvary 1970 for the renational- 
isatioa of banks when the 


Supreme Court had struck down‘ 


the Eank Nationalisation Act of 
August 1969. 

The AIBEA was opposed in 
this by the then existing rival 
organisations of bank employees. 
Both zhe NOBW and NUBE that 
followed it, were opposed to bank 
nationalisation. They stood with 
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Jit was also able to: 


the interests of the merchants 
and the capitalists. They sup- 
ported the forces of status quo. 
It is not accidental, therefore, 
that they supported the anarchic 


deuian movement headed - 


by Jayap h Narayan. 

With the imposition of Emer- 
gency, the tactics of Reaction 
and disruption changed. The 
Indian National Bank Employees’ 

(INBEC) that was 
formed in July 1973, was not at 
all making any headway. So 
were the NOBW and the NUBE 
were stagnating. 

Those who were supporting 
the movement that invited Emer- 
gency, the forces of NUBE and 
NOBW, now decided to merge 
with the .INBEC and joined 
INTUC. This was no change of 
heart or of complexion. This 
was the new tactics of fighting 
the AIBEA and promoting the 
monopoly interests. Those who 
issued circulars in favour of the 
JP movement in 1974-75, 


merged with INBEC, singing 


praises for Smt Gandhi and ber 
20-point Programme in 1975-76, 
And, in 1977, one sees them again 


flocking to the meetings of- 


Morarji Desai and Atal Behari 
Vajpai. Even the thin veil of 
Congress is now thrown away. 
The phenomenon thas to be 
noted. 
The INBEC was also openly 
favoured and promoted by those 


‘in authority who had gathered 


around the extra-constitutional 
centre of power that had emerged 
in Delhi. It is this centre that 
had taken active interest in trying 
to disrupt the AIBEA, malign its 
tried and tested leaders and 
promote the INBEC The powerful 
news media, the All Indie Radio 
and TV were .turned against the 
top leaders of the ATBEA. 

The average bank employee 
realised quite well that all this was 
part, of Reaction’s game to curb 
the trade union movement, attack 
the wage and living standards of 
employees, and help the monop- 
olies. The attack on bonus, the 
curb on -the rights of trade unions 


even to hold meetings and dis- 
.tribute literature, were combined 


with the campaign of slander ag- 


ainst the AIBEA leaders and en- - 


couragement of the INBEC. Bank 
authorities linked with monopoly 


t 


houses openly helped disruption 
and subjected the AIBEA act- 
ivists to serious harassment. 
Government machinery and the 
Banking Department in partic- 
ular headed by Sri Pranab 
Mukherji worked over-time to 
a the aaa and promote 


But ae bank employees’ 
loyalty for their organisation 
could not be shaken. The AIBEA 
has grown stronger., The recent. 
mammoth demonstration of 
Bombay’s bank employees and 
the gensonstration of March 1 
show their mood. ' 

The AIBEA has, in a, masterly 
manner, conducted itself to hold 
aloft the trade union banner of ' 
defence of the employees and the, 
patriotic banner of social prog- 
ress. Ithascontinued to defend . 
the employees in a new way in 
the new situation. It has con- 
tinued its campaign for reorgan- 
isation and reorientation of bank- 
ing policies. It has supported 
Emergency when it was perhaps 
inevitable. It resisted the misuse 
of Emergency when it was direc- 
ted against the working people. 
And now it is in the forefront in 


‘demanding the withdrawal of 


Emergency when it is not only no 
more required but has positively 
become counter-productive. 
Before freedom, the policy of 
the British Government was to 


-curb the freedom struggle, hold’ 


up the growth of India’s economy, 
wield the instrument of trade tq 
plunder India. Banking was td 
play this game.. ° 
Now, the Government palici 
is to adhere to the capitalist 
of development; even help Piho 
small industry without in any 
way affecting the interests ao the 
monopoly, both national 
multinational, What ia ex 
of the banks. is only marginal 
adjustment and not radical 
restructuring and reorientation, 
The Banking Department has tọ 
serve this policy and the INBEC 
has to be the instrument in 
conducting such a policy. ' 
The: Banking Department 
adheres to the policy of attack 


-on bonus, freezing of bankmen’s 


wages and low wages for bank- 
men working in the rural and 
semi-urban branches of the 
banks. The wage structure of 
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_ the so-called rural banks indic- 


ates: the direction and the 
determination of the Pavernnicnt 
And for achieving this, it wants 


‘INBEC serves this need of the 
Banking Department and the 


Government. 
But the country’s requirements 
are different. 


Just as monopoly hold on 
‘bank finances was broken by 


bank nationalisation in 1970, the ` 


, logic must be pursued. Banking 


policies- should be restructured” ' 


and reoriented to help the growth 
of economy and prevent he ae 


„cumulation of economic power nif 


the hands of a few monopoiies. 
The AIBEA stands for this. 
On which side is the INBEC? 
‘The rise in prices and the 
distortion in the price market, 


the primary producer not getting: 


remunerative prico and the com- 
sumer paying a heavy price; have 
to be remedied. This could be 
done only by taking to the 
peth of public distributive 
system and public sector entry 
into. both the production and 
distribution of essential com- 
modities. Sugar, cotton and jute 


i 
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textiles have to be nationalised 
and state trading’ introduced at 
the wholesale stage. 

‘Banking has to tune itself to 


this. A total prohibition of 
tive advances was deman- 
ed by the AIBEA and its dire& 


tors on the Bank Boards. 
this was turned down. 


But 


Which side Bai the INBEC 


stand on this vital issue? 
The ATBEA is demanding 


. merger of DA with wages. The 


Government itself has decided 
to raise the consumer price base 
from‘1960-61 to 1970-71. Even 
the Andhra Government has 


merged the DA of the level of - 


December 31, -1973, into the basic 
wage of its employees. 

But the’ Government adheres 
‘to the policy of wage freeze in the 
case of bank employees. The 
AIBEA is, mobilising the bank 
employees against this policy of 


the Banking ment and the 
Government. ich ‘sido is 
INBEC in this struggle? 


The Government has given con- 
cessions to monopolies, lifted the 
curb on distribution of dividends 
and bonus shares. But it con- 
tinues to compulsorily deprive the 
bank employees and all workmen 
of 50 per cent of the rise in their 
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« progress 


DA since 1975. AIBRA is fizht-. 
ing against it in unity with 
shee workers. Which side is 
the INBEC in this struggle? 


It is not enough to resol- 


ations on workers employees’ ’ 


demands. The test of a trade. 
union organisation lies in its 
willingness to unitedly strive to 
secure it. The INBEC is meant 
to prevent united action. It is 
meant to fight the AIBEA and 
thus serve the policy interests! of 
the Banking Department. 

Such is the hard reality of the 
situation. 


The twin aim‘of dogged defence — 


of employees’ interests and that 
of struggle for the country’s social 
EA banner. Socialism is now 


.inscribed into the sit 


Cconstitution. The Consti 
is amended to give preced 
the Directive Principles f 
ple’s welfare and prevent 
ulation of wealt 


ee: 
um- 
over the 


` Fundamental Rights of amaising` 


private property and wealth. 
To convett it into reality has 
to be the aim of all the working 
le and their isations. 
EA is wedded to this” 
‘aim and this struggle. The tattle 
lines are drawn. ` 


‘ 
t 
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and, of course, University of Chicago economists _ 
Milton Friedman and Arnold Harberger who are, , 
so to speak, the Godfathers of this Mafia which is 
now literally running and ruining Chile, no matter 
which way you view it. . 
The ‘“‘free market”, which is what this economic _ 
model is called, essentially involves freeing prices and 
freezing salaries. In order to enforce this policy its 
authors are outlawing strikes, trade unions, and 
other forms of working-class organisation. To 
encourage the free flow of capital, they lower tariff 
barriers, dismantle state-owned enterprises, and 
above all cut back on public spending and invest-, 
ment. This strategy is ostensibly intended to reduce 
inflation and increase production on the one hand, 
and on the other to predute stability, competition, 
and efficiency in the economy, which eventually, we ` 
are told, will lead to growth, higher income, and 
employment for all. i ; n 
‘That is, in a nutshell, the ideology that is mouthed 
daily ‘by the controlled press and other media, and 
by the governmental palace in Chile. Because we 


- must uncover the basis on which the junta has 


- 


Tames Petras is co-author with Morris Morley 
of The United States and Chile: Imperialism 







Monthly Review (February 1977). 


F[ He topic we are discussing is Chile, the consolida- 
tion of the dictatorship, and social conditions as 
First, we will outline 
what -he Chilean military rulers claimed they were 
going to do: the so-called models set up with the 


‘advica and“consent ‘of Secretary of the Treasury 


Simoa and the CIA, which openly boasted of its 
rtidipation in designing this plan; the international 
Gers who are ba lling this economic plan; 


y 
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. on many levels. Industrial 


attempted to legitimise its seizure of power, we must 
first consider the economic realities. . 
Socio-Economic Realities: Inflation continues 


. virtually unabated: From September to December 


1973, ths rate of inflation on an annual basis was 
343 per cent; from January to December 1974, 376 
per œnt; from January to December 1975,- 340 per 
cent; during the first half of 1976 the annual rate - 
was 269 per cent. These are record figures. They 
certainly do not-refiect the containment of inflation 
or achievement of the stability which the regime 
claims to be pursuing. If you add’ up all this, it 
comes, ont that since the coup, prices have increased 
by anywhere between 10 and 20 per cent per month. 
` In addition to inflation, the economy has regressed 
uction’ declined by 


23 per cent in 1974-75. GNP declined between: 


-10 and 14 per centin 1975. Agricultural production 
-declined in 1975 by 9.7 per cent; it did not increase 


4.3 per cent, as the regime claimed. Production 
of wheat, a basic item in the Chilean diet, was down 
in 1976 by an estimated 40 per cent: Fertiliser, 
which is needed to produce any increases in agricul- 
tural production, was down 50 cent. Salaries 
and wages are estimated to have declined anywhere 
from 35 per cent to 60 per.cent of what they were 
prior to the coup. - In regard to industrial capacity, 
if wo look at various'sectors of the economy we find, 
for example, that textiles are operating at 45 per 


. cent of capacity; shoes, 44 per cent; furniture, 52 per 


cont; glass, 13 per cent; and construction, 35 per cent.’ 

We can safely conclude from these figures that 
not only is there economic chaos, as is well estab- 
lished by the inflationary rate, but the country is 
going through “a major depression. The junta 
projected ‘23,000 automobiles for 1975, but only 6,500 
were in fact‘produced. There is, however, a logic 
to this system (at least forthe rich). In 1972, the 
top 5 cent received 25 per cent of total ,income; 
in 1975'they received 50 per cent. Wage and salary 
workers in 1972 received 64 per cent, now they 


_ receive 38 per cent. Under the Socialist Govern- 
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ment, PPS eR, in 1973 was 3 per cent; in 
Chile today, very conservative estimates put it at 20 
to 25 per cent of the labour force. If we translate 
this into families and households, it means that there 
are three million people in Chile today without the 
means to live — without a salary or wage to buy 
food or'clothing. ` The construction industry alone 


hasan unemployment rate of 35 to 40 per cent. We. 


„can conclude that the economic performance of the 
junta has been an unmitigated disaster even from the 
point of view of their claims of what they were 
aiming to accomplish. © ` , 

From Public Ownership to Private Monopolies: 
The uppér-class bias of the regime is evident.in other 
areas of public ‘policy. We can see this in very 

- graphic terms in the trdhsfer of firms from public 
ownership to private monopolies. The state in Chile 
(not just under the Socialist Government ‘but under 

evious governments as well) had created a number 

of public ‘ enterprises which ‘provided a certain 

dynamisni to ‘the economy in steel and in a whole 
series of other sectors. These enterprises have been 
taken from the public sector and‘handed ‘over, at 
bargain- basement prices, to the private sector. Who 
can buy these entetprises? Not Jose Gonzalez off 


the street, not your average ‘wage or salaried worker. __ 
It ig the wealthy classes who are gaining more and - 


more power. ‘And this, we are told, is in the name 
of “free competition”. - 
‘Dismantling ‘the ‘state sector,; we are told, is 
necessary inorder to encourage free competition. 
. In fact, one of the biggest buyers of these. state 
enterprisés is an ‘outfit called the Banco Hipotecario 
„de Chile, which has stakes today in’ all sectors of 
the economy — in finance, insurance, mining, and 
manufacturmg: In the durable’ goods sector, it 
controls 80 per cent of ‘all production. This is the 
way to create a' “‘free market”. In its blind attack 
- against public enterprise the junta doesn’t even see 
- that there is,no competitive sector. is a 
monopoly sector, and: what is taken from the state is 
turned over to the big private monopolies. 
' The same pattern js evident in agriculture: the 
reconcentration ofland into the hands of the big 
landlords and the reversal’ of the agrarian reform. 
, Of the -5,809:farms which weré expropriated under 
the:Christian-Democratic and Socialist Governments 
(1964-1973), 3,369 havé been returned to the big 
landowners. / That is, 58 per cent ofthe farms have 
been forcibly seized, taken away from the peasants, 
and given back to the old landlords who were respons- 
ible, after all, for the fifty years of agricultural 
backwardness which characterised Chilean agricul- 
ture-prior to the Allende period. i 
What are some of the physiological consequences 
of unemployment, depressed salaries, and rising 
prices? They have led to malnutrition which affects 
62 per cent ofthe children in Santiago, while 50 to 
75 percent of the adults in Chile today lack the 
neceasary caloric intake. 
.Popular ‘social organisations along with the 
cr pacity for social mobilisation have been prohibited 
by the ‘state. Trade unions, cooperatives, com- 
munity organisations have been purged and put 
under the control of state-appointed functionaries. 
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Strikes, assemblies, and protests. havé been banned. 
This system has been sustained by the torture that 
has been so graphically reported in the news media. 
When William Simon went to Chile anā 150 
‘prisoners’ were freed, it appeared in all the news- 


papers. What was not reported was that the week ` 


before the junta had arrested 300 people, including 
many of those who were released. 
among those said to be released were many who had 
already been freed. Nor has there been any let-up 
in the rate of arrests since Simon’s visit, or since 
Kissinger made his “human rights” speech. 

We can conclude that these visit and speeches were 


_ an attempt by Simon, Kissinger, and Pinochet to 


< 


put on a show to lead world public opinion to think 
that something different was happening in Chile. 
But this theatrical production has fooled no one 
‘except those who want to be fooled. - AO 

In Chile today, there is widespread bankruptcy 
among small businessmen, impoverishment of many 
white-collar workers, and an exodus of professionals. 
This is ironic, because during the Allende period 


many of these people, in their dementia, in their. 


irrational moments, went into the streets screaming 
about Communism and how it would destroy them, 
even as they walked. out of theit often p rous 
homes and sige i Today’ it is the junta which is 
impoverishing them ‘and destroying them: Sixteen 
percent of the doctors ‘have left Chile since 1974. 
Businesses have been squeezed by credit freezes,’ by 
lack of capital, unavailability of loans, and most of 
all by the low purchasing power of the masses. Their 


owners have no way of protesting today under the. 


fascist regime. Massive white-collar unemployment 
affects tens of thousands who have been laid off from 
the public services. -All of this -occurs in the name 


urthermore,- 


Ea 


of thè so-called free-market economy. And it is this - 


combination of lack of opportunity and the closing 
down of many businesses which is forcing engineers 
and technicians to leave the country. 


Beneficiaries of the Regime: What is keeping the’ 


junta going, what.is keeping it afloat? Who are the 
social and economic eficiaries of the junta’s 
policies? First — the international bankers who are 
picking up 717 million dpllars in interest and debt 


repayments this year. alone. As one.international . 


banker told me, ‘We lend to Chile because whatever 
problems they have down there” — those little 
things like torture — ‘‘we’re first on the list to get 
paid before anyone else.” This 717-million dollars 


includes 238 million dollars in interest dnd ths. rest | 


is. paying back principal. This amounts to 36 per cent 
of all of Chile’s exports this year. a 


The second main beneficiaries are the multina- - 


tional corporations. Firestone, Dow: Chemical, ITT 
are all back in Chile, recapturing enterprisés which 


were nationalised. New concessions are being mado ` 


in the areas of copper exploitation, petroleum, and 
timber. The.terms of investment are very lucrative. 
Theré are no controls on fits. Remittances 
are based on free éxchange. 
enterprises are looking for, the junta is offering. They 
have a captive labour forte — no labour problems 
in Chile. The bosses are allowed to do whatever they 
want, whenever they want. And they have been 
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doing ‘it: massive layolfs and intensification of work ` for a change, they sald, ‘but not this kind of a change. 
at the point of production. They are also engaged This regime undermines their own existence, and 
in buying up national state enterprises; one of the these middle-class groups today arè hoping for a 
most lacrative ventures coming up for sale is Celulosa conservative coup which will displace Pinochet and 

` Arauco, which- is a big paper and pulp-processing his clique. But, at the same time, the middl e-class 
i> plant previously under state ownership. oppositionists maintain that the working class cannot 
AY The third beneficiaries are the monopoly capitalists play any decisiye role in the struggle, and they keep 
_ and the, financial oligarchy inside of Chile. eex- the workers at arm’s length. ‘What they want,, io 
ploitative relationships are not just confined to ex- other words, is a coup to displace Pinochet and at 
ternal forces, because foreign investors and bankers the same time gain the confidence and support of 
have found partners engaged in the same operations. . Kissinger and Ford. This middle-class opposition i is 
Many of the monopolies are setting up financial always closer to the dictatorship than it.is to the. 
houses to engage in speculative activities, lending popular resistąnce. Today it is increasingly, discont- 
money at exorbitant rates. And they are transferring ented, but it is increasingly impotent. 
` a good deal of their capital from productive activity The loss of support from the broad strata of mid- 
to the sxport-import business, increasing their profits dle-class and’ business pegple has narrowed the basis 

f while increasing unemployment. These financial of the regime and reflects itself in three waves of 
` houses have sprung up,,many of them promoted by repression. The’ continuing purge has become an 

3 E aa who àre known to have close connections institutional feature of the regime. Purge I, 1973-74 

,: With tha military and continuing today: all Leftists,’ all democratic’ 

. And. there is he: fourth beneficiary of this regime: trade unionists, all militants from the peasant and 

_/ the military elite. The generals and colonels who ‘student movements. Purge I: dissident Christian 
have euriched. themselves from the public treasury, Democrats, church and, professional “people who 

' who heve increased their salaries; who have given attempted to speak out. against the indecencjés and 
themseives an unlimited budget, and who have arbitrariness of the regime. And finally, Purge I: 
i a their relatives to key positions. -in.which even military rivals of Pinochet’s personal. 

n sım, the social sectors on which the junta” rule. — for example, General Bonilla, General” 
depencs — the ‘financiers, the multinationals, the Arellano, who themselves were intimately involved 
banks — are the very ones who are the main benefi- in the massacres — end up being purged ` for not , 
ciaries of the junta and the main instrumentalities of being 101 per cent with Pinochet. 
the infation. By increasing profits — through price What this means, in effect, is that Pinochet has . 
gougings, not through increases in production; consolidated a personal dictatorship. He has done 
through speculation, not through innovation; and this on the basis of the suppression of the mass move- 
througk loans, not investments — they generate the ment through tortures and massive imprisonments., 
inflationary-spiral. They are reaping enormous in- He has done it through the growth and penetration 

‘comes ‘out they. are also fueling the fires of inflation of all sectors of society by, the secret police, known 
and prémoting the decline of the economy. It is these as the DINA, with some twenty thousand mem béra 
social lasses to which the junta is tied that prohibit active in all areas of Chilean society and abroad i in - 

) it from taking any decisive measure which could embassies. Bernardo Leighton, a former: Vico 

4  . slow down or break the inflationary spiral. President of Chile, was the victim of an assassination 

3 Now what are some of the political consequences attempt in Italy; and Genera! Prats, the former Chief 
of this economic strategy? The once broad support of Staff of the Chilean army, was assassinated in, 
for the junta among the middle class is disintegrating. Buenos Aires. Orlando Letelier, former Ambassador 
While the CIA played an important role in setting to Washington, assassinated on September 21, 1976, 

y up the zonditions for the: overthrow of Allende-and in Washington, is the latest victim. DINA, the secret 

/ was involved’ in planning the economic programmes police, has one agent for every 250 Chilean adults 
afterwards, it was the Chilean petty bourgeoisie that and has become one of the principal props of the 
went out in the streets. The Christian Democrats dictatorship. 

. and the National Party created the chaos that gave Tho third basis is the purges in the military: the. 
the military the pretext for taking power. Many of forced retirements by Pinochet of 18 of the 26, 
these individuals today wish they had not. The critics generals who carried. out the coup, and their 
of the janta include many conservative political and replacement by handpicked Pinochet men — that is, 
industrial leaders; for example, a former President, . loyal stooges who will do whatever Pinochet tells 

_ Eduardo Frei, was a very important factor in the them to do because they owe their positions to him. 
© whole sregramme of destabilisation of the dem- The fourth basis, but not the least, is the massive’ 
ocraticelly elected Government. The leader of the support from the United States and the US-influenced ` 

\ industrial association, Orlando Saenz, is reputed to international banks. Robert McNamara at the World ; 

L have gone, during the Allende period, to Brazil and Bank has given the dictatorship 133 million dollars;. 

Venezuela and picked up some of the cash used to the International Monetary Funds, under the prod- . 

finance the boycotts and lockouts that tumbled the ding of its US delegatés, 420. million. dollars. Thé 

Government. Inter-American Development Bank, again with 

These individuals today are in the forefront within strong pressure from the United States, 400 million 
the concervative camp, attacking the policies of the dollars. First National City and Manufacturers 
junta. They are attacking the junta because itis Hanover Trust handed the junta 680 million dollars’ 

- destroying the Chilean business class. They hoped dta time when ‘they said there was.no money for, 
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: the while, Jose 


New York € City schools. hey | were giving’ these 
millions to a government presiding overa 380Xper 
cent rate of inflation and 25 per cent unemployment. 


The economic crisis in New York ‘was’ paradise - 


com to what was going on in’ Chile, "but the 
profits were fatter in Latin America. 

Beyond that, Pinochet received support from other 
Latin American dictatorial govérnments, principally 


Brazil, to thetune of 120 million dollars, and J 


and some of the European countries chip 
another 200 million dollars. The: total sum is tm 
os rg more or less. This has sustained the 
rship. The combined weight of-the secret 
police, US financial support, ard big business has 
consolidated paar eh ition. The opposition by 
the bourgeoisie — to challenge the military . 
elite without ene the system — have failed. -` 
Impact: on Latin America: - But the Chilean 
experience has significance: far beyond its borders, 
for the whole of Latin America and the US corporate 


a world, because what has, happened in Chile is 


pening throughout Latin América. Both ‘the ~ 
pod ace ar that, I- described earlier and . the 
type of political regime — a brutal -police state — 
which the. nited States helped set up-in Chile serve 
as a’ model: for what US policy-makers and their 
corporate cohorts. would like to ace. in -the rest of . 
Latın America.” ; - 

- In Argentina since ‘the March 1976 coup, 3,000 


‘ workers and students- have been assassinated; there 


have been over a ‘hundred thousand political ftin 
30,000 political prisoners; concentration camps, 

ez de Hoz, Argentina’s ‘Min- 
ister of Economy, 8a ge aera real aye rye of the 
economy. is private enterprise”. After, of course, you 
have driven down wages'and increased profits, and 


. after you. have mounted a police state to protect. the 


rt 


“privileged elite who benefit from this.“free-enter- 
prise’: system. Tepon r operates in order to 
“the so-called free-market philosophy to take 


hold. The increase -in prices, the freezing of wages, . 


the attempt to dismantle the state sector, to provide 
the private sector with a whole series of subsidies. 
and concessions: all of these privileges for the ae 
class are described by Martinez as ‘sstabilisin 
measures. 

And what is the US reaction to what is going on 
in Latin America? Take Argentina for example: Alex 
Perry,:head of a US cement company in. Argentina, 
and of the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Argentina, says about the dictatorship and its pol- 
icies: “If the sort of progress we have had until now 
continues, I think we will: see existing companies 
firming up pos for reinvestment by«October.” No 
mention of the thousands jailed, „tortured, and 
killed: 

‘ In Bolivia; in Uruguay, the pattern is similar. A 
police-state regime reduces wages, increases profits, 
encourages big busines’ with new concessions and 
sells off state enterprises. Under the pressure of the 
US multinationals and financial houses, the Peru- 
vians and Ecuadorians, once known as the national- 
ist regimes in the area, also begiñ repressing workers 
and meeting the terms of the.. and foreign 
investors. Brazil, of course, continues p same 
. as J E, 


} 
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the detonator of a` new bran 


12 years. © 
Business Week, (August 9, 1976) discussed. these 

developments in its feature article, with a big picture 

on the front cover: Latin America with its doors 


` open. It said: “Latin America opens the doors to 


foreign ihvestment again.” Forgetting: to mention 
that those “Latin Americans” who are o the 
doors are running torture chambers 24 hours a. day;. ` 


that thev re t a small fraction of Be coun: 
that they were aided to power by the Pentagon, the 
. State De ent, and the CIA; and that they were 


opposed by the bulk of their peoples, and only ‘stay 
in power with the aid, of the military dictatorshi 
and tho sophisticated arms of the United States. ‘a 
is true, as Business Week states: “There is good news 
toming opt of Latin America. for: US and other. 
foreign companies with astako i in this vast region. x 
“Major countries,” it says, a i opening their doors. 
wider to private enterprises. Multinational executives 
consider the region to be one of the .world’s major 
investment opportunities.” Andre Van Dam, head of ` 
a US consortium, states: “It’s all there. ohare 
minerals, forests, water.” Adds- Business Week, 
fast expan ulation of 300 million and a ee 
bined pending Pd billion dollars.” 

The Chilean model has become the US óda for 


Latin America. It is the model for exploiting the 
continent securely and profitably: Why. 7 did Kissinger 
and Simon, and a host of other fan ies who 


abate to condemn the cruelty of the junta while 
wera! it onom policies, fail to effect any signi- 

t change? Because the ‘“‘economic freedoms” 
they praised the regime for’ promoting requiro 


. dictatorial-control, in order‘to offset: the massive - 
. popular opposition growing out of the`social and ` 


economic effects resulting from the economic policies. 
“Free ecohomy’’ means monopoly take-overs, foreign . 
exploitation, concentration of economic pawer, and. 
a growing police state to protect the rich and 
fepréss the poor. 

‘Chile nas, then, vast S implications: The 
Chilean dictatorship has been ia the vanguard of 
Latin America in the handing over of property. to, 
the monopolies. The Chilean dictatorship has o 
of Latin American 
neocolonialism, opehing the door to foreign invest- 
ment, unmaking 
nationalist Ea programmes, and héightening 
the pressure on neighbouring countries to follow the 
same road. We have had the awesome nightmare of 
me Chileanisation of Latin America under the 


ices pf Kissinger and Ford. Opening the doors ` 


to oreign invéstment means closing the , jail doors 
on many millions.. 
What is Gur future perspective? * What sare the 
ives for Chile and Latin America? If wo 
immerse ourselves in'the here‘and now — or worse, 
if we loss our global arid historical perspective — 
we can be led to gloomy and erroneots views. 
Compare Latin America with Africa. Africa during 
the period from 1965 to 1974 went through a similarly 
gloomy period beginning with thé overthrow ‘of 
Nkrumah; the overthrow of the ees in Mali 
and Algeria; the early victories of the- Port 
in Angola: and Mozambiquo; a and the South A 


i 7 ? t 


e Andean Pact and'other regional -' 


yo 


S 


. agony 
` trend definitely reversed. 


regime’s smashing of the resistance movement of 
its own Black majority. All of these looked. 


invulnerable, and there’ were of course those whe ’ 


saw it that way, who saw Joe Mobutu, the protege 
of the State , secure in the Congo, Ian 


Department f 
- Smith setting up his little racist state in Rhodesia, 


Selassie in Ethiopia, a to be eternal and 
consolideting his control over Eritrea: It looked 
to many commentators as if Africa were condemned 
to decades of ‘colonial and neocolontal - misrule and 
Ver bisa period oF iwo Ba Bass eee tk 
£ social revolu- 
tions have taken place in Angola, Guinea Bissau, 


_and Mozambique, in which the combined’ forces of 
Portugal, 


Zaire, South Africa, and the United States 
were defeated. There are rising revolts in Zimbabwe, 
Namibia, and inthe very ‘heartland of apartheid. 
Racism im South Africa has its back tothe wall. 
New revolutionary currents are astir in North 
Africa, and the Eritrean revolutionary movement 
is on the ascent. The same pattern of foreign econ- 
omic exoloitation,’ concentration of income, and 
dictatoria! role from which have sprung the success- 


` ful movements in Africa are present today in Latin 


- solidarity. between ‘Cuba and 


erica. 
` The victories in Africa 
Vietnam weakened aay ee si iad lk. 


pes a of the 
United States and 


"8 victory; 


È vindicating Che encour -who can for the crea-' 


‘tion of two, three, many Vietnams.. How wrong 


were the empiricists. and the publicists and the | 


and the scholastics of all shades 


strategy, that internationalism 
‘What can they say after the 


was a romantic. dream! 
i lendid example of 
Angolan Pave 


l. 


d Asia are interrelated. 


t that Che’s death reflected a mistaken ` 


army? / 

Today’s combat in Latin America, in Chis, 
Argentina, Peru, Brazil, Colombia, Bolivia, will 
produce the defeats of imprialism tomorrow. Once- 
more, im will be overextended, as its . 
leader extends its tenacles to the 200-billion dollar 
market and the 300 million people of Latin America. 
And as it intervenes, a new revolt on a continent- 
wide basis will be detonated. Just as the imperial 
victories of today in Brazil, Chile, Argentina, 


. Uruguay, produced a series of open-door client 


regimes, this same homogenising process is Uc- 
ing in each country e common set of contradictions. 
Inipoverishing the mases. : Depressing tlie lower 
middle class. Multiplying amemployment in the 
city and the countryside Where a massive sub-prol- , 
etariat is growing. Breaking down the mediating 
institutions of parliamentary democracy, a ese io no 
option short of revolutionary struggle. aged on 
minimal demand for an adequate standard of inn Á 
the masses stand today as mo only Ane tedy and 
T fight the client 
context, the anti jetatotial struggle comes- 
ia to face with one of the prime movers and bene- 
factors of these regimes — US ila aE and 
their state. The struggle for democracy becomes 
converted into a struggle against imperialism, and 
since imperialism is the prime supporter of local 
capitalists, without whom they cannot exist, with 
whom they must compete, the anti-imperialist 
leads directly to the struggle for Socialism. 
bourgeois iid peer is no. j mover. The 
‘struggle for in has broader ‘and 
deeper implications. aa. At tie conttientel level: it can 
be the ‘detonator of a new, mass revolutionary 
struggle, and at the level of the internal struggle, 
it can lead directly to the victory of Socialism. s 


m 
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Calcutta: 
Second 
Round 


BHOLANATH SEN 


) 


I still remember an incident when 
_ I was a child. A may ngine, 
had gone off the rails. It took 
about four days’ continuous effort 
by the railway engineers and 
wore to putit back on the 


aie: when I described to 
a foreign visitor what the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Development Auth- 
ority was doing to rehabilitate 


Calcutta, I could not resist the ` 


temptation of giving an analogy 
and saying that we were trying to 
pean on the rails. Un- 
pressed, the foreign visitor 

“I think it is more 


Scat han that You are trying- 
to change the wheels of a train’. 


in motion.” I atcepted his anal- 
as a, better one. 
o urban planners with whom’ 


I talk are greatly inspired when. 


' they are given a new area to. 


plan. When J talk of a new town- 
ship to them, their eyes begin to 
glow and the çolopred pencils 
make sweeping outlines in- 

dicating road network, com- 
munity area, residential area and. 


Author is Calcutta Metro- 
politan Development authority. .' 


24 be ee 


. achievement. 


t 


what not! Similarly, when I talk. 
‘to my engineer friends, 
; become excited when the talk is 


about a big flyover over a subway - 


lab 

But, when I talk to the urban 
planners about Barabazar, Iday” 
ur or. a congested area, 

i fimediatoly see that they look 

helpless. ;My engineer friends 

similarly do not, feel as excited 

when I talk of a small drain ina 
ed’ area. 

Yet, most of urban planning in 
Calcutta is closely linked with 
such ‘“‘minor’” works as laying 
drains and pipes, widening roads, 
etc. Planning also is necessary 
for congested areas which are 
alréady developed. 

Ido not remember who said 


` it but somebody did ar. that for 
any urban planning, , under- 
ground peices sho uld go first, 


roads later, houses after fhat and 
only then should ata e ople move 
in. In the oF. Calcutta, 
houses have been built, people 
have moved in; roads are there 
and only now we are ving PA 

lay pipes and drains. Th 

the analogy of changing a wheel 
-ofe. running train is most ap- 
propriate as far as Calcutta’s 
development js concerned. 

This is not enough. There is 
more to it than a technological 
There’ are more 

roblems connected with the 

uman life in urban 
‘than we generally admit. 
z , Let mo give an example. inour 


- area development. and slum im- 


sacs programme, we are 

service privies into 
pea ha latrines. In that process, 
sometimes the privies have to be 


closed for about a week. -You. 


can well understand -the ‘incon- 
venience and difficulties of the 
slum people when ‘their privies 
are closed for.a week. Yet, we 
have not come across an instance 
of active resistance by the slum 
dwellers to the conversion 
programme on this account. They 
have welcomed the effort and 
have borne the inconvenience 
ungrudgi aly, even though not 
amilingly. 

However, ‘in the middle-class 
areas, a dug up road is an casy 


signal for a-number of telephone _ 


calls, all of ‘them ab 
demanding immediate 


and 


. 
; 


relief. I 


` these economically 
“tions of tho 


heve: evon received telephone 
calls complaining that because: of 
our work at night, their deep was 
_ being disturbed 

This is an ‘indication of the 
` approach and attitude towards 
development in the city. While 
the poorer sections of ths people 
welcome even little -improve- 
ments, the upper classes till 
think that Calcutta’s development 
was a misnomer and, in eny case, 
they were not to nake 


any sacrifice for it. ‘They should 


sleep undisturbed while the devel- 
opment process continped. This 
is a physical absurdity. 
development works continue ina 
built up area, some amount of 
difficulties and inconven‘ence: are 
inevitable. 

Not only the poor bear’, the 
inconvenience more srortingly, 
it is they who deserve better and 
more attention. Our programmes 
of Calcutta renewal have benefited 
all the nine million people of- the 
metropolitan area in some way or 


x 


When - 


the other. However, we admit 


that except for the alum improve- 
ment programme, we have not 


y done anything ex- 
clasively "tor the poorer secrions 


“of the people. ; 


In our strategy in tke’ second 
phase, we are trying to correct 


this. Not that’ we can afford to” 


ignore the development needs of - 


the metropolitan area. Not‘ that 
we will not set up new water- 


works. Not that we shall not - 


construct roads, or we should not 
lay drains dnd’ pipes. 


We must: concentrats our at- ` 


tention on the economi> difficul- 
ties of the poorer secticns of the 
people. Itisa matter of ‘ahamo 
that the majority of -hem . are 
still below the poverty line. If we 
can improve their income and 
earning power,  autematically 
their health will be better. Their 
education will be better, and 
their standard of life wil go up. 
We also know that for centuries 


deprived of-elementary facilities. 


They have been exploited by, the ` 


middleman and the moacylender. 
If we can eliminate the middle- 
man, we shall be ensy-ing that 
they are in a much better position 
economically. 

Not that efforts have not been 


MAINSTREAM - 


was 


` made in the past 
cial banks’ have helped the econ- . 
' omically weaker sections 


. The commer- 
to a 
_ great sxtent.. The cottage and 
' small-ecale industries departments 
have also implemented many 
schemes. Now the Calcutta 
Metrodolitan Development Auth- 
ority is trying to coordinate these 
activities in ‘a more meaningful 
way, -hough within the limited 
area oi the metropolis. 

While in the existing slums, we 
shall’ try to, proyide « service 
centres, lending institutions and 
marketing ‘facilities, greater at- 
tention .will be paid to the new 
townships that we are planning. 
In these townships, we 
provide special facilities for 


workezs engaged in specini tades 


and a gee 
In. jact, we have found that 
there aro thousands of milkmen, 


washermen, tailors, tannery ' 


workers, small artisans, engineer- 


shall ` 


ing workers, weavers and others 


living either in homogeneous 
. groups or in isolated pockets. In 
ethe new townships that we 
propose to set up, we shall give 
special facilities for 
people. 


` where wo are developing a new 
township, we shall have special 
provision f for ‘‘cowsheds”’, veter- 
inary services and : chilling plants 
so that a few thousand milkmen 
will not only live there but carry 
on business in a more scientific 


for washermen who will be prov- 
ided with waterbodies, vat facil- 
ities, drying facilities and evén 


transport facilities so that they 


can bring the clothes to and from 
‘the city..There will be facilities 
for tannery workers also in East 
Calcutta. ee 


or example, in East Calcutta, 


in: 


In West Howrah, we shall have 
special facilities for engineering 
workers of the famous Howrah, 
engineering. belt including train- 
ing facilities at the Indo-Japanese 
Prototype Factory. 

Gradually we shall extend our 
operations to build textile towns 


‘(perhaps in Kidderpore), weavers’ 


town, potters’ town, etc. 

We are proceeding cautiously 
because on the success of this 
experiment will really depend the 
future of Calcutta. Once we can 
ensure that working in Calcutta, . 

people can have more income and 


"the city can generate more activ- 


ities, we have won the second 


‘round of the battle. 


The first round, of course, is 


success. 
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FAMILY PLANNING ISSUE NEEDS DEBATE (Continued “from page 14) 


concentrated on two methods — 
vasectbmy and tubectomy — and 
now for’ the whole programme to 
be suspended to assuage public 
during elections. 

Taks the question of tubectomy 
and "en the vasectomy as 
amass drive. It is. an accepted 
medical fact that even in western 
countries, in as high a proportion 
as one in fen cases of vasectomy, 
the acult male does suffer: from 


psychological impotency, and that - 


this bite to be cuired thrcugh Psy- 


- chological counselling. This is 80 


in voLmtary cases. 


In India, it is traditional 


wisdom that the sperm or semen 
is the vital life-force of the male; 
‘many of our religious -imcant- 
ations are based on this. It is part 
of our folklore. Before launching 
a mas drive, surely an element 


‘of preparatory explanation and 


. arran 


‘educacion was called- for, and 


atheti> counselling in follow-up. 
This is merely in the realm of 
psychology 
But even take the physiological 
ee In _ _ Dethi’s 


asceptic theatres after preparation -` 


of the patients) is highs 
Some of the rates mentioned by 


made for symp-- 


- these as otherwise the complic- © 


- tomy, 
The sperm that the system con-- 


, tomy," 


the experts ate pretty horrifying. . 
' If that is so, surely vasectomies 
in mass. camps, preformed in- 


tents, were bound to produce 


some cases of, complications. - 


Surely, wisdom demanded ar- 
rangements for dealing with 


ations would be. mistaken for 
the effect of the vasectomy itself. 

Again, science is just begin- 
ning to. understand the immune 


` system of the human body and 


its role even in the matter of 


- reproductive biology. The whole 


e on male and 


ere has been some references 


in published technical journals. 


to the fact that in an appreciable 
percentage of cases, after vasec- 
there is spermaetemia. 


tinues to produce, after a vasec- 
gets absorbed ‘in the 
system and gets intø the blood, 
‘so to say. In an appreciable 
percentage of cases it would 
appear that, the human system 
produces ‘‘anti-bodies’’ to deal 
with the sperm, as if it is a 
foreign matter, and the result 
has been called spermactemia. _ 
Now, what exactly is the oe 
term effect of s 
not Tiin reproductive biology 


.but on. the human system itself? 
In raising this, and bringing 
into open what some -medical 
experts quictly talk about, the 
intention is not:to create a scare 
but to ask for a careful assess- 
ment, unmindful of its con-. 
sequences on the presently ac- 
cepted dogma for population 
control. Man, in the modem 
times, has to accept that there is 
always a price in nature. We 


ule know the price before 


ghing on such mass program- 
hroual “persuasion”? that 


; aoa to social comp 


Asa measure of psychological 
consolation perhaps, it was am 
nounced during the sterilisation 
drive, that In doctors have 
succeeded in recanalising patients 
who had ,undergone vom 
or tubectomy. The implication 
was that a person who been 
gterilised could, after ‘another 

minor - - operation” (this was 


‘the term used in a newspaper 


report), become a father or 
mother ifone so desired. Such ' 
an urge is to be expected, for 
example, if parents lose their 
two children. What effect will 
spermactemia have on such 
cases? Also, has anyone worked 


` out the real costs of such rever- 


sible operations, and would the 
state provide it free? 
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WEST ASIA 


Crime 
against 
Humanity — 


NOOR MOHAMMED 


a 


‘Joes: CARTER claims that the 
West Asian crisis is the world’s 
most mnportant issue, and con- 
sidering the amount of money 
the CIA has spent and the 
military aid the United States 
has given, one presumes he should 


\ know. Yet, despite the missions. 


to the region undertaken by 
differeat emissaries — Mr Cyrus 
Vance’s included — for a start to 
the prcjected Geneva Conference, 
_ the parties concerned “are no 
closer to the conference table. 
Israel continues to be roadblock. 
Till recently, the Israelis were 
saying that they would oppose 
the presence of a separate Pales- 
tinian Liberation Organisation 
delegation in Geneva but would 
not check credentials if Palesti- 
nians were included ina common 
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Arab team of negotiators. But 
soon they realised that their dem- 


` and was likely to be met. Imme- 


diately they changed their tune and 
wanted the PLO out of the picture 


completely. Even a suggestion 
that the official sponsors of the 


‘ Conference should invite the PLO 


and the Arab states should per- 
suade it to stay away, is not 
acceptable to the Israeli leaders. 

The PLO is the leader and 
mobiliser of the displaced people 
rendered homeless years ago 


* on the basis of'a_ declaration 


made by a foreign nation pledg- 
ing the country of a second nation 
to a third “party, namely, the 
Dotorious Balfour Declaration of 
the British in 1971. Even at that 
time it evoked great moral indig- 
nation. - - 
Mahatma Gandhi was moved 
to declare: ‘Palestine belongs to 
the Arabs in the same sense that 
England belongs to the English 


‘or France tothe French. It is 


wrong and inhuman to’ impose 
the Jews on the Arabs. What is 
going on in Palestine today cannot 
be justified by any moral code of 
conduct.... Surely it should bea 
crime against humanity to reduce 


the proud Arabs so that Palestine’ 


can be testored to the Jews partly 
or wholly as their national home... 
The nobler course would be to 
insist on a just treatment of the 
Jews wherever they are born and 
bred.” 4 

The Balfour Declaration laid 
the foundations of Israel as a state 


“which later came into being — 


an alien growth on an alien soil, 
thurst on the Arats against their 
wishes. No Arab interests were 
consulted and the Declaration 


was not published in Palestine. . 


This was done after the establish-' 
ment of the Civil Administration 
in 1920, In this morally ques- 
tionable act USA, France and 


Italy supported Great Britain. 


However, dissident voices were 
raised by the intellectual Zionists 
against the establishment of 


Israel, but they were silenced. > 
_ Even the United Nations, whose 


peace-making efforts have been 
rudely rebuffed today by Israel, 
so far forgot the concepts of 
justice as to favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national 


_home for the Jews. 


Arab leaders- and intellectuals 


4 
~ 





AUSTRIAN 
GUN-RUNNING ° 


The Austrian authorities 
captured, at Vienna airport,- 
an arms consignment consis- 
ting of six hundred hunting 
guns and four lakh cartrid- 
ges about to be shipped to 


Syria. q of 


It is alleged that the 
Austrian Defence Minister 
is involyed in this scandal. 
Austrian newspapers. have 
demanded his resignation as 
the shipment of arms from 
Austria is a gross infrin- 
gement of its neutral policy. 


Usually, Zionist sources 
oppose arms shipments to 
Arab countries from any 
source,. but, in this case, 
Zionist organisations rushed 
to the defence of the 
Austrian Defence Minister 
who is of Jewish origin. 


(News item) 


were suspicions’ of the intentions 
of the Western Powers, believing 
that the Allies talked of “‘libera- 
tion”, and their hidden intention 
was “annexation”. But British 
duplicity carried the day and 
Israel was creafed. 
Sixty years after the notorious 
Balfour Declaration,. Israel has 
entrenched itself so firmly that, by 
its strong Zionist influence in the 
Western capitals and its military 
strength aided by pro-Zionist 
powers, it has turned an aggres- 
sor and occupied by force vast 
Arab territories surrounding it. 
It has created a complex in the 
minds of some self-seeking Arab 
leaders to such an extent that 
they are forsaking their pledges, 
their duties and their allies: ` 
The CIA, as was revealed 
through investigations by the 
Washington Post, has been an- 
nually paying millions of dollars 
to King Hussein for the last 
twenty years to take decisions 
as dictated. Some of the Arab 
leaders are now suing for peace. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Policemen : 
at 

the 
Festival 


A.RC. 


OF the. many spectacular 

achievements of Emergency, 
which the ruling Art dins into 
our ears via the and Door- 
darshan from morning to night, 
the most unique achievement of 
them all seems have been forgot- 
ten for SPOTLIGHT. India must 
surely be the first country in the 
world where an international 
film festival was ron by a 
policeman. 

The security arrangements 
were predictably excellent, if not 
the allotment of films to cinemas. 
Thus a lush Karolbagh cinema, 
with a typical lush money-bag 


audience interspersed with sub- , 
. urbanites in search of uncen- 


sored blue films, found itself 
confronting the American film 


Hollywood on Trial which is a . 


ruthlees expose of the persecution 


` 
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of American film personalities 


during the infamous McCarthy 
era. 


It was evidently considered an 
excellent choice for India by 
American liberal intellectuals. 
who fondly believed it would 
provide comfort to Indian intel- 
lectuals groaning under the 
oppression of Emergency. When 
the Karolbagh -audience found it 
was not uncensord sex, it became 
violent and started ripping the 
seats of the cinema. That is 
when police action came to its 
rescue. 

But, then, the Film Festival 
Directorate ` was not the only 
ae beat in Shastri Bhavap. 

o entire , Ministry ‘was rein- 
forced in the early days of Emer- 
gency by a large exodus includ- 
ing intelligence men from the 


. Ministry of Defence. Production, 


together with its Minister. This 
was to give the right tone and 
here to the new set-up. 


, 80 mondtonons did - 
- the steff pattern become over the 


months that some light relief was 
clearly calied for. And it came 
a few weeks before’ the inter- 
national film festival when yet 
another director was eppointed 
to the film directorate at Vigyan 
Bhavan. 

The lucky man had only dealt 
with housing in the Uttar Pradesh 
Secretariat in Lucknow, but one 
of the all-powerful- minions of 


‘the I&B Ministry wanted him 


overnight in Delhi. Having an 
obliging friend in the film festival 
directorate has its advantages: 
all those filmy glamour girls and 
boys from Bombay and abroad 
with whom one could rub should- 
ers at the orgies of drinking and 


feasting at the frequent official: ' 


banquets at Ashoka Hotel. 

The best seats for one’s friends 
and relatives at Vigyan Bhavan 
“press” shows. The best seats 
for one's wife and children at the 
“restricted” shows for the Screen- 


ing Committee‘.at the Films 


Division Auditorium. Ah, those 


- were the days. 


But then, these were only the 
minor fringo benefits of being in’ 
the I&B. In the old days there 
was a saying: Join the Navy and 
See the World. During ‘Ene 
gency, it Was join the I & B and 


sco the world. Anyone who was 


anyone, or even no one, in the 
Ministry went on the most mouth- 
watering foreign junkets, 

The international film festival 
circuit is endless. It was cham- 
pagne at Cannes, beer in Berlin, 
vodka at Tashkent. The Secretary, 
the Joint Setretary, the Deputy’ 
Secretary, even the Under-Secret- 
ary and the Deputy Director (the- 


last three had never been abroad | 


before and made their maiden. 
flights under this new-found 
bonanza), all went on delegations 
to several countries to’ study 
international film’ festivals in 
other countries in preparation for 
our own. That was still another 
fringe benefit of Emergency, since 
the go-slow on foreign’ trips for 
Aen and officials was no 


operative. 

oo gave the: craze-for-phoren 
T&B officials just the opening 
they wanted. Apart from endless 
international film festivals, there 
were also endless Indian fitm 
weeks, From Europe to Canada, 
from the Arab countries to 
Teheran, and in all the flesh pots 


-of the world. 


Indian film weeks being as 
perennial as festivals — and need- 
ing Ministerial speeches in addi- 
tion—some lucky officials tagged 
themselves on to the Minister who 
is no mean globe-trotter and 
festival-trotter himself. He took 
along some stars and starlets -as 
well. But there was no discrimin- 
ation here. When the male 
members of the Ministry went to: 
film weeks, they escorted pretty 
Bombay starlets. When a woman 
ies headed a délegation to, of 

took son an Arab country, she 

along some Bombay glamour 


sas times it looked as if some 
officials would never get back. 
Tho Director of the Festival gave: 
many anxious moments to his staff 
by going on a long junket for 
about two months, weeks before 


- his own festival was due to start. 


The director from housing in 
Lucknow shivered in his shoes as 
he considered the awesome pros- 
pect of managing all on his own. 

But he need not have worried. 
The great man got back in the 
nick of time, even if it was with 
very little to show for his long 
and expensive labours abroad. 


- The competition films were about - 


KE 


a 


the mos. dismal on record. And 
the long-awaited blue’ films for 
the non-competitive section never 
showed up. Lucky that films were 
allotted by lottery, so that they 
could not ‚be blamed, said the 
cinema >wners. f 
Durirg the festival, the daily 
meeting: of the high-level I&B 
Committee at the Ministry spent 
most of its time classifying the 
correspcndents covering the fest- 
ival intc three categories: hostile, 
not-so-Lostile and friendly. Any- 
one who was smart enough to` 
write a few flattering phrases such 
as “the gentle and soft spoken 
I&B Secretary” or “the handsome 
energetic Festival Director” was 
-e y \ 


‘CRIME AGAINST HUMANITY 
_ (Continued from page 27) ` ` ` > 


Instigared by American imperial- 
ism, the Zionist ysurpers and 
Arab reactionary elenients, Syria 
sent - its ‘armed forces into 


- Lebancn to further its own in- 


terests — to buy peace and get 
back its lost territdries at the cost 


of the Palestinian liberation. 


moverent. 
` “The occupation of Palestine by 


“ Israel £s a result’ of mad aggres- ` 


sion le--loose against the rightful 
owners of the land and their 


’ explusion from their -own country 
‘is the core of the West Asian 


roblem. The Syrian action in 

banon is solely directed towards 

the liquidation of the Palestinian 
liberat. on movement. 

The PLO has seen it asa glar? 
ing example of the betrayal of the 
Arab mational cause. 

Today, all the Palestinian 
camps in Lebanon are surround- 
ed by armed Syrian troops, which 
means Arab bayonets at Arab 
throats. Each new indication of 
Arab weakness, like the Syrian 
action in Lebanon, is only making 
the Ismelis pitch their demands 
higher. 

Outside the West Asian teac- 
tionary regimes, Iraq alone among 
the Arab countries has stood by 
its pledges and for what is, just 
and rizht. Iraq has rejected out- 
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not only considered friendly but 
promptly put on committees.and 
given the pick of radio and TV 
interviews and the best assign- 
ments in the festival bulletin, 
although their connection with 
film expertise was at best remote 
or by marriage. 

Some little glamour girls held 
the majority as-regards accredit- 
ation lists for press conferences, 
representing unheard of papers 
which had apparently mush- 
roomed for the festival., They 
became TV stars overnight, 
interviewed the most formid- 
able personalities from abroad 
and made Doordarshan and 
AIR the laughing stock of and- 


right the Arab capitulationist 


moves, and pledged all its 
Tesources and might towards the 
liberation of Palestine and restora- 
tion of the just rights of the 
Palestinian people. 

Summing up the present at- 
titude of some b regimes, 
President Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr 
of Iraq has warned: ‘‘Capitula- 
tionist schemings and solutions, 
which Zionism, American imper- 
ialism and quarters - trailing 
behind them.are trying to impose 
on the region, continue to proceed 
without facing sufficient degree 
of firm Arab confrontation.” He 


- referred to the events in Lebanon 


as a “‘basic link in the chain of 
this imperialist-Zionigt design”. 

Sensing weakness in the ap- 
proach of some Arab reactionary 
quarters, Israel has become even 
More arrogant, and has been 
shifting ground in respect of the 

eva Conference. 

Israel has been claiming that it 
is unable to meet the PLO in 
Geneva because of an ‘‘article in, 
the Palestinian National Covenant 
declaring that it would remove 


-the alien Israelites from their 
- homeland. Now that, according 


to some sources, the PLO — via 
Chancellor Kreisky — has sign- 
ified its willingness to have the 


iences and the despair of film 
experts. . 
those days, to be a Samachar 

correspondent was the ‘top qual- 
ification. Next to being a glamour. ° 
girl, that ‘is. Classification, for 
both, naturally, “friendly”. Any- 
one else was written off as 
hostile. Some newspapers had 
been foolish ‘enough to ignore the 
directive about “no criticism of 
arrangement’. 

Well, the festival and the cock- 
tail parties are over. But we are 
still waiting for Sukhdev’s film 
on the efesfival. It is anybody's 
guess who will run the next 
festival and tommission all the 
fature films for Government. 
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article set aside, Israel has taken 
no note of so signifieant a move. 

The plan for a West Bank. 
confederation with “links” with 
Jordan ‘is a clever Zionist move ` 
to ensure that the Palestinians 

, Dever have an independent state. 
Thus, the original victims of 
Zionist designs and aggression 
remain constant sufferers deserted 
by their allies, and at the mercy 
of Zionist-imperialist powers. The 
rest of the world remains a help- 
less spectator of this tragedy: 

To what extent'will reactionary 
Arab leaders continue to be a 
party to the crucifixion of the 

alestinians and to what extent 
they compromise their national 
honour are key questions. Per-. 
haps, the -Western powers and 
some Arab reactionary elements 
are forgetting that no lasting 
eee can be achieved by ignor- 

_ Ing the rights of the Palestinians. 
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Gaps in a Gap 


Raghavan, captioned “Th 
19 and 29 and 


an unfortunate 


While 
would 


N the series on ‘‘The Commun- 

ication Gap” SriC. Raghavan 
has given bits of valuable infor- 
mation on the functioning of the 
media, especially during Emer- 
gency. In his concluding piece 
on “The Mess that is Samachar” 
(Mainstream, March 5, 1977), he 
has approvingly quoted a passage 
from the editorial of the 
February issue of The Working 


Journalists captioned “Samachar `’ 


sans Sadachar” which Mainstream 
was kind enough to reproduce: 
Tho para which tickled the 
author related to the low rating 
given to Samachar in the non- 
aligned news agencies pool. Im 
the followiig para, however, he 
has attacked the IFWJ leader- 
ship for being “closely 
identified” with.the I&B Ministry 
during the nineteen months of 
' Emergency, ' because we had 
stated that lately „we have been 
reading ‘a little. more about 
the nonaligned nations. This is 
‘a jaundiced view, apart from 
being factually incorrect. 
In the article on Samachar, the 
writer has madea thinly veiled 
‘attempt to whitewash the past of 
the PTI prior tó -its merger in 
1976. e revulsion against 
Samachar reporting is such today 
that those with short memory- 
are likely to be misled about the 
Press Trust of India with which 
my esteemed friend was intim- 
ately-connected. I wish to recall 
a few facts lest the constituents 
of Samachar slip back into the 
.old framework in the rebound. 


3. 


MAINSTREAM was happy to publish the series of three articles by Sri C. 
e Communication Gap”, in its issues of February 
ch 5, 1977. It is regretted that an adverse reference in the 


last article of the series to the Indian Federation ‘of , Working 
betweea the writers of the letters published 


tontpoversy 
erebolow, both of whom are very good and close friends of MAINSTREAM 


‘reform recommended by 


ri 





Joarnalists has 






of view, MAINSTREAM 






* Srl Raghavan is right in- his 


criticism of the fo marriage 
of the four news agencies with a 
Kan bj Brahmin acting asa 
purohit. But what did the PTI 
do all-these years to rectify the 
deficiencies and bring about the' 
the 
Préss Commission, set up at the 
instance of Jawaharlal Nehru? 
The Commission’s report had 
brought to light that the PTI was 
a bailiwick of top newspaper 
proprietors, how they were 
starving it and how it was sup- 


“pressing unsavoury news about 


business houses. — ; 

After sifting detailed evidence 
the Commission came up with 
the recommendation that the 
PTI should be run.bya publio 


“corporation under a board of 


trustees, 50 per cent of whom 
should be outside the newspaper 
industry and at least one, should 
be a nominee of employees. It 
was further stipulated that. the 


Government should give a hand- : 


some loan to the agéncy to 


“retrieve it from penury —. but 


on one condition that, the share- 
holding newspaper magnates 


- reọrganise its management as 


suggested by the Commission. 
These far-reaching recommend- 
ations were made as far “back 
as 1954. And -what did the 
controllers of the PTI do these 
two decades and more? First, 


.they set upthe UNI, ‘a sort of 


stepney. The purpose was that 
if the Government forced ‘a 


_ public corporation, they could 


` 


\ 


all withdraw from the PTI and 
-park , themselves under the UNI 
umbrella. 


Secondly, they pulled a fast 


ons on the public. The Com- 


mission’s proposal for a board ` 


4 


of trustees with 50 per cent ~ 


“outsiders” was circumvented 
by bringing in a few eminent 
men im turn who, however, had 
no time or expertise to closely 


“supervise the agency’s manage- 


ment. 

Of course, the .Government 
which has been shilly-shallying 
over the Commission’s conclu- 
sions under proprietorial pressure 


acquiesced init all. A related ` 


point is that senior men like Sri 
Raghavan in thé wire service 
were party to this deception. 

_ Be that as it may, every pract- 
ising journalist . sympathised 
with Sri Raghavan for the shab- 
by treatment meted out to him 
by Samachar management. He 
was.the Chief ‘Editor of the 
agency when it melted into 


. Samachar. He was first offered | 


a post in Europe and. then 


“posted” to Bhubaneswar. He 
declined ‘the latter and got ont . 


of the set-up. And worse, he 
had to settle for “half of my 
legal dues” after-being warned 
by Samachar against litigation. 

I presume that Sri van 
has not dragged Samachar to the 
court out of personal experience. 
What Iam referring to here is 
the. case of Sri B.R. Vats, ‘an 

ually senior journalist in the 
PTI and a former - Secretary 


, General of the Indian Federation 


of Working Journalists. Like the 
author, Sri Vats was transferred 
straight from Moscow (where he 
had worked for more than five 
years as the PTI correspondent) 
to Shillong out of sheer vendetta, 
for he had been a vibrant trade 
unionist bésides being an excellent 
reporter. He was attached to 
Nehru for years. In the 1957 
General Election the -plane in 
which they travelled crashed 


‘round Nagpur. Both- the great - 
i and the ace- 


Prime Munister 
reporter survived. 
Sri Vats fought his transfer 


-before an industrial tribunal but 
lost. Losing in labour disputes - 


is normal. What was abnormal 
and shocking was that today’s 
victim, Sri Raghavan, .was a 


ie 


A 


udjated this at Bangalore, 


~N 


prosecution witness against hae did (a) when A. Raghavan him- 


colleagu= Vats. The lesson is 
ore oe should look at least 


into the backyard before 
paee himself into a frenzy. 


hayan 


A Rag 
Editor, The Working Journalist 


C. Razhavan’ 8 Reply. 


-IPFE must be a real commun- , 


icafion gap — between my 
ey to write and his ability to 
derstand — that must have 
provoked ` Sri A. Raghavan's 
etter. The reason I did not 
launch litigation under conditions 
of Emergency have been clearly 


stated in the fourth para of the -- 


third acticle (Mainstream, ' March 


5, 1977). I mentioned my case ` 


not to elicit sympathy, but to 
make the ‘reader aware of, and 
make allowances for any possible 
prejudices on my part in’ judging 
` the other points I made. 

I an, willing to concede, in 
hindsight, that I need not have 
referred to the IFWJ leadership 
at all. However, I do not under- 
stand what is ieee about 
my sying that the. leadership 
(and not the rank and file) had 
closely identified itself- with the 
I&B Ministry during the nineteen 
zai of: Emergency. Sri A. 

‘might ` re-read the 
pantie of the leadership issued 
in ee of the triple attack on 

the Pzess, already reeling under 
- censorship, launched in 1975 — 
the Prevention of Press Objec- 
tionatle Matters Ordinance, the 
repeal of the Feroz Gandhi Act, 
and ‘the abolition .of the Press 
Council. Though the. Federa- 
tion’s Executive Council rp 

was done. ' 


He might also look into the 
role af the IFWJ leaders repres- 
ented on the Editors’ Committee, 
in the formulation of the Code of 
Ethics (Shukla Neeti as Sri G.N. 


t 


called it in Mainstream . 


Acharya 
of Jume 26, 1976) and the subseq- 
uent efforts of the Ministry to 


give “‘statutory backing’’ for its . 


enforcement and compare it with’, 


ee eee Chala 


ai P. Viswanath and APERI 


“he might also - 
‘ponder over what the leadership 


: vartty. 
Negzatively, 
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self as Blitz correspondent was 


_ made the victim of the pre-censor- 


orders; (b) when the Goenka 
Express succeeded in ‘‘deta- 


-ching” itself from the Birla con- 


trol and declined to dismiss some 
top editors and appoint in their 
place some Government aonya: 
(c) when Patriot was penalised for 
refusing to build up Sri Sanjay 
Gandhi; or (d) when journalists 
like Sri Sunder, Rajan in Bombay 


-— I believe he is a BUJ member 
— were detained under MISA for ' 


their despatches published abroad 
after the Government had an 
nounced. that it was’ 
restrictions on foreign despatches. 
Ican go on, but will not, for 
I believé that all these onslaughts 
on the Press became possible only 
because of the split in the work- 
ing journalists” movement. The 
movement activists like Sri A. 
oe should, at least now, 
ly cae minds and efforts to 
bring about unity. ` 
Sri A. Raghavan is welcome to 
criticise the PIT’s former owners 
and management, even by libel- 
ling mo for being a “‘party to this 
deception”, for all their acts of 
omission and commission. But I 
` hope he is not g or 


, advocating that the creation of 


Samachar ‘was -in pursuance of 
the 1954 recommendations which 
- the Government decided to 
implement in 1976 or justifying 


the methods adopted. It will be . 


like the attempts to justify the 
supercessions in the Supreme 


Court or the ‘transfers .of High ; 


Court Judges on the basis of 
selective quotations of the Law 
Commission Report, -or like the 
belated discovery by the UP 
Chief Minister p the Pant €om- 
mittee recommendations about 
relief to farmers. 

I do not know whether the 
“merger of the four ‘agencica 
was polygamous sacramental mar 
riage over which a Kanyakubj 
Brahmin officiated or a Rakshasa 
- marriage, long out of use in 
Hindu customary law and became 
illegal after the enactment of the 
Indian Penal Code in the nine- 
teenth century. 

-However, unlike Sri A. Ragha- 
van, I do not propoge to be 


distracted into a peripheral deb- © 


ate on extraneous issues or 


removing. 


vuents of Samachar 


Se the. red TERE N he is 
drawing. “Press Freedom and 
Samachar and the role of official’ 
media is one of the major issues 
of the present election, and will : 
remain one of the major issues © 
of our polity even after the 
election is over, and. whichever 
party comes to power. 

The lic cannot afford. ‘to’ 
forget it, for that is basic to 
democracy, oven if journalists and 
other employe might, once the. 
a a integrations and wages, 

lved, as solved they 
aa before Sri A. Raghavan 
wants to warn against the constit- 
Sali pping 
back’ into the ald amenore” 
and accuses me’ of working to- 
wards.that end, he might re-read 
my ‘article, and specially ‘the 
second column on page 29 of 
March 5 issue of Mainstream.‘ 

As regards the Vats case and “ 
his advice to me about looking 
into the aoe Iwas nota 
prosecution (or even a manage- , 
ment) witness in the case of Sri 
Vats before the Industrial Trib- 
unal against his transfer from the 
post of Special Correspondent in 
Delhi to the Chief of Bureau in | 
Shillong. Sri A, Raghavan might 
look into his own backyard, and ` 
refresh his memory by re-reading 
ae ee judgement — a pain- 

haps’ since. re 
tana at some remarks 
about the credibility of | the 
Federation leaders who appeared 
as witnesses for the workman, 


_and thus-no doubt: persuaded the 


Tribunal to beliéve the manage- 
ment case. 

I was a witness, summoned 
through court processes, in Sri 
Vats case to get overseas al- 
lowances for the period he was 


. in India. The matter I believe is 


still pending in the High Court, 
and I shall have regard for ‘the - 
Law, of Contempt and refrain 


Emergency, did not really 
procs any heroes in the Preas. 
ne who wasa victim, or 

stood up, was forced. The Press 
is as mixed-up as the politicians, 
and the earlier Sri A. Raghavan 
and others realise it, the better 
are chances -of finding viable 


„from discussing it. x 


-solations. 


C. Raghavan 
a 31 


BIGGEST LOSS OF _ 
BMERGENCY | 


Indian 
‘Youth 
i Congress’ ` 


” YUVAK 


'ODAY it has become a fashion 


with the Congresamen to ad- 


vertise the Meal of Emergency, 
but none so far has attempted 2 


‘party. f 
pasy. y dynamic, militant, anti- 


‘fascist, anti-imperialist organisa- 
tion, the Indian Youth Congress 
(XC) degenerated to become an 


organisation without any ideology.’ 


Its leadership had a President, 


“The author who is an 

al ce] 

tionary at the Indian Youth sigan 
centre, prefers to remain anonymous. | 
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a Secretariat; and a “sur 
— Sanjay Gandhi — to'wtom ne 
President and the Secretariat 


. owed their personal allegiance. 


Sycophancy was considered the 
virtue, and many an erst- 


while. militant youth became 
_ champion sycophants, The mem- 
` bership of the `TYC swelled, and 


the new entrants were mostly the 
sons and daughters of business- 
men (who had taken a plunge 


into the river with ‘the hope of - 


finding a tréasure buried in its 
bed — and this they -did), and 
some RSS elements.. The poor, 
middle-class cadres were, relegat- 
ed to third-rate positions and the 
genuine cadres . had to play 
second fiddle to the new-found 
“youth leaders”. 
. The basic qualification for 
becoming a ‘‘youth leader” was 


that at ome time or the other he 


or she should have been a close 


, friend or associate of the Prime 
“Minister’s second son. Thus, the ` 


new crop of youth leaders includ- 
ed the businessmen and social- 
ites whom Sanjayji had met either 
in school, in England (where he 
had gone for his amine at the 
Rolls Royce), at Delhi’s 
Flying Club. His wife's friends 

also climbed on to the bandwagon 
and this | comprised the 
“dynamic” leadership which 
“implemented” the Five-point 
Pro 

us, hard work’ at the grass 


` root - level, with an ideological 
. commitment became a 


of 
the past and almost all the [YC 
activists became slaves of the new 
of leaders. 
ek case in point which can be 


. cited is the present President of 


the paur unit of the YC. This 
rons a g shop 


teachin 
‘(ora “public school” ag he refers 


to it) in the city. His acquaintance 
with the “‘national yo leader” 
dates back to his Flying Club 
days. 

Among his l achievements 
which he cites 1s the,fact that he 
had accompanied Sanjayji during 
the 1971 elections (when. he 
claims that he had carried a 
bucket of gine while his leader 
pasted poll nares ee Ly 
had carried the b 
because as soon as sY aa 
ed its Sanjay era, this gentleman 
was appointed Vice-President of 


the Delhi unit, and P T 
‘promoted to his present rank.. 

Another, 2° -non-practising 
Sawyer”, was : appointed the 
chief of IYC’s legal-aid bureau. 
This gentleman has’ rarely made 
his appearance in the court. He 
is engaged as thé ‘legal-advisor by 
a group of business houses, whose 
interests are looked after by him, 
and, therefore, his elevation to 
the TYC post came as a big boon 
to ‘his ‘‘professidnal” interests. 
He, like the Delhi unit chief, was 
nowhere near the IYC before the ` 
Sanjay era. Also, this gentleman's 
personal secretary was elevated,, 
perhaps as a reward- for his good 
work, to be the chief of TYG 
marriage-counselling burean. 

Yet another such personality 
was a West Bengal businessman 
who had been with Sanjay Gandhi 
in school, and later in England. 
This man became the super boss 
of West Bengal affairs and played’ 
a major role in the Operation 
Destabilisation in that State. 
‘Today, having failed to topple 
the West Be Ministry, he is 
often in Delhi inthe capacity of 
nationwide observer of the: IYC— 
whatever that means. 

Such examples can be: malti- 
plied, but the above should 
suffice to demonstrate the fact 

\ that it was the new crop of leader- 

` ship which controlled the IYC | 
‘reins. The upper-middle-class elite 
was considered the best:-‘‘cadre’’ 
. for the TYC. 

The main thrust of the five- 
pointer youth prodigy and his 
followers was towards depolit- 
icalisation of the TYC.. The 
same TYC which under: Priya 
Ranjan Dagmunshi had played 
a positive role in the democratic 
movement inthe country as‘ well 
as in the international sagen 
‘jalist movement, became a totall A 
apolitical organisation. If too 
up a programmo which is normal 
taken 1 by the Leo’s CI 
ae unior Lion’s Club) or the Junior . 
Club (Round Table), No 
the youth should mobilise 
social © , but this can- 

not be the sole aim and purpose 

of any youth movement worth 

“the name. ` 

Let us examine the phen- 
omenon by taking a look et a 

, document entitled “Youth on 
isation—Phenomenon of 


MAINSTREAM 


dou 


m 


Year” {ostensibly authored by. 
IYC President), which was pub- 
lishec' during the Gauhati ,jamb- - 
oree cf the [YC in November last.’ 
To quote from the document: 
‘*“Trere was no doubt that the 
slogans and agitational prog- 
ramires of destructive politics, 
whick had surcharged the atmos- ` 


‘phere could not ‘be’ countered 


except bya determined move to 
keep politics at a very low key. 
Indeed, the Indian youth had, by ‘ 


this ine, too much of acrim- | 
oniots political controversies. > 


This tad only resulted in foment- 
ing Gsunity.in their ranks, and 
making them drift aimlessly in. 
‘the desolate wastes of senseless 


l 'agitafion. 


“Their energies ` and their 
enthusiasm were being frittered 
away in arid ideological argi 
mentetion. 


“Tne need of the hour was a 


'” straight-forward direct appeal to 


youth to keep off from political 


confrontations of whatever hue,’ 


and concentrate on ‘constructive 
activity, desigried to strengthen the 
‘national and social fabric. Hence, 
from che very beginning the IYC, 


although it is the sole accredited 


youth-wing of the nation’s largest 
political organisation, strove hard 
to keep out all i issues relating to 
competing, ‘ism’. The compul- 
sion was to persuade the youth’ 
to rediscover the latent potential- 
ities of patriotism, nationalism, 
and: constructive cooperative 
ondesvour... 

“Under the dynamic leadership 
of Sanjay Gandhi, it was a delib- 
efate to - moye away 
from excessive politicalisation 
and accord the highest priority to 


“concrete programmes and prom- 


otionel. activities. This was an 
antidcte to intense political in- 
volverments, which had rendered 


` youth and student movements. in 


the country sterile and redundant 
as a ccnstructive force.’ 

Thos, the IYC document in 
Gauheti clearly admitted that it 
was no historial accident that the 
IYC xas being, depoliticalised, 
but it was a ‘deliberate decision” 
to move away from politics, 
because it was the only. way to 
channelise the youth “‘power”’ for 


“constructive” activity (like 
forcible sterilisation). 
What was the urgent need for ~ 
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" depoliticalisation? Perhaps the 


real answer to this is that the 
Right-wing within the Congress 


under Dasmunshi. Hence the 


need for erasing the Memories - 


of the past*by depoliticalisation. 

The Gauhati 
blown up by the national press. 
The Prime Minister, while 


addressing the gathering, said:- 
“You have stolen our thunder.” | 


This remark of hers along with 
her , ‘balding buf cherubic-look- 
ing” son’s remark that the AICC 
had become a Youth Congress 
cell, left’ the entire Congress 


Thus, the [YC chosea path 
bereft of “isms”. After all, what 
are these ‘isms’? These “isms” 


party thunderstruck. 


, are. but' an epitomisation of any 


particular ideology to which. a 
political party or an organisation 
subscribes. It is practically im- 
possible for a political crgdnis- 
ation ‘to function, especially in a 
country like India beset . with 


. innumerable social and economic 


problems, without an ideology 
which could be understood ge 
ple, and in the' pursuit of 
which i can actively seek and 
secure the involvement of the 


masses. ; 
How can the IYC'`fight the 
jal,’ anti-national, cap- 


. italist end fascist forces without an 


ideology to support its actions? 
How can the common people 
differentiate between the IYC. 


‘and the other forces which are « 


active in undoing the positive 
achievements of IYC and its 


parent organisation? 


The move for apolitical politics 


has always had its origin in the 


cradle of the rank reactionaries 
'— and such is. the ‘‘ $ 


A which the T¥C enjoys - 
to 
Sanjay Gandhi’s first substan- 
tial ‘act after he entered active. 
politics in November 1975 (when 
he was- “‘requested”- by the IYC 
National Council’ to grace the 
organisation- by bis, august 
set was to insist on the, 
toppling of the Bahuguna- 
in Uttat Pradesh” and - 
els the night-marish Narain 
ewari’s administration. 
Having been thrilled with his 
first success, young Sanjay found. 


jamboree was ` 


- Secretariat. 


` the 


‘ 


the game of Seatabltieatton to be 


his favourite pastime. He expec- 


‘ ted-his followers to’ follow suit. 
- was alarmed, at the Lsftward - 
- swing in the Youth Congress 


Thus, TYC boys in Orissa and 


_ his cronies in West Bengal were 


sought. to be utilised for the 
success of his scheines. , Orissa’s 
Ram Chandra Rath was easy 
prey, {but the West Bengal boys 


-turned outto be ‘of a different. 
- mettle, 


TYC’s National General 
Secretary Pankaj Banerjee defled 
Sanjay’s wishes and openly op- 
Bori. ‘destabilisation in West 

engal. Therefore, Pankaj was 
sacked from | the National 
‘Such. is the fervour 
with which the game of destabil- 
isation was sought fo be carried 
ott by the ‘‘national youth 
leader”. 

As things stand today, there 
have, been significant defections 
from the IYC ranks to the CFD. 
The majority of IYC cadres who 
were in no way responsible for 
misdeeds of the “national ‘ 
youth leader”, stand demoralised, 
howsoever Ambika Soni may 
deny it. 

The ‘only way to get out of the ` 
morass may be to purge the IYC 
ranks of the Right-wing forces 
and rehabilitate “the genuine 
cadres, many of whom have 
withdrawn” from active IYC 
work out of sheer disgust follow- 
ing Dasmunshi’s: unconstitutional 
removal in November 1975. 

“The Indian Youth Congress 
has to cast away its Emergency- 


“uniform. 


Pa 
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POLITICIANS VERSUS THE PEOPLE (Continued from page 10) 


heritage”. It stands for (i) dele- 
tion of the right to property as a 
fundamental right, (if) guaranteed 
implementation of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy. The 
CFD not t out concretely 
its concept of Scientific Social- 


ism. ` 

Take Poverty. Is Antyodaya or 
economic democracy a mere 
slogan? Have the political parties 
come to grips with any radical 
diagnosis and submitted shy 
strategy? 

The agricultural labourers and 
artisans constitute 40 cent of 
the rural population. kad another 
six crore families of producers, 
that is, small and marginal farm 
ers. They are the victima of 
dehumanising exploitation by 
the monetised economy, market 
forces and even the administered 
price system for distribution. 

The election system does not 
permit them to get their int 


represented directly in the 
legislatures and Parbaineat: The 
election system permits them to 
choose only masters or middle- 


men whose interests conflict with- 


them. The manifestoes of the 


Congress, the Janata Party and the © 


CPI do not even mention this 
fundamental gap of democracy. 

How do the three parties 
justify this profound failure? Will 
they submit proposals before the 
People for bridging this primary 
gap 


St Gandhi has said that the 
“under- privileged have neither 
full rights under the Constitution 
nor can they fulfil their duties 
towards their country”. 

Sri Jagjivan Ram has said 
(December 1976, Valedictory 
address to the ILO Asian Semi- 
nar): “Schemes to benefit the 
rural poor could succeed and 
benefits flow to them if they 
themselves were so organised as 
to ensure that their rights flowed 
to them and were not intercepted 
by vested interests ... (these) 
should generate social forces 
within the given situation.” 

Prime Minister declared: “We 
must enable them, we must give 
them that’ knowledge that capab- 
flity and that opportunity which 


will enable them to know what 
their rights are and to get their 


“rights and also to know and to 


live up to the corresponding 
obligations and duties towards 
the country.” 

Economic democracy at the 
grass roots for the poor is thus 
based on the “right to organise”, 
“right to work” ‘‘right to particip- 
ate in growth opportunities”, and 
direct link between the resources 
of the Government and the poor. 

Even though Smt Gandhi and 
Sri Jagjivan Ram are aware of 
this concept of economic dem- 
ocracy, neither the amended 
Constitution nor. the manifestoes 
of the Congress, Janata Party or 
the CPI even mention the need 
for economic democracy at the 
grass roots. 

Does this omission not amount 


to the preservation of status quo? 


Are not the proposals in the 
Congress, Janata, or the CPI 
manifesto designed, wittingly or 
unwittingly, for status quo or as 
patrons ofthe poor? Will these 
parties present concrete proposals 
for Economic Democracy at the 
grass roots? 

Let us examine the position of 
each of these parties. 

The CPI manifesto does not 
at all propose economic democ- 
racy at the grass roots to enable 
the poor to organise themselves 
to secure their -rights and ~ 
icipate in growth opportunities. 

During the debate in Parlia- 
ment on the amendments to the 
Constitution, the CPI proposed 
the establishment of an elected 
people’s committee in every 
Assembly constituency which 
should include the MLA and 
also the MP of the area and the 
concerned administrative officials 
for ensuring implementation of 
the policies and measures of the 
Government. These committees 
should be vested with necessary 
executive powers.. 

Are the poor only permitted to 
vote to elect masters? Is this 
the CPI concept of Socialism? 

The Janata Party proposes 
decentralisation of power to 
panchayats and decentralisation 
of economy in keeping with 
“Gandhiji’s concept of Antyo- 


As early. as im 1958, the 


National Development Council 
recommended that the respons- 
ibility and initiative for social and 
economic development at the 
village level should be placed 
fully on the village cooperatives 
and village panchayats which 
were to be considered as the 
primary agencies for improving 
all aspects of rural life through 
the efforts of the people. 

It is well established that the 
cooperatives and panchayats are 
under the domination of the 
the affluent “rural sector and 
function for and _ strengtien 
status quo, appropriate Govern- 
ment resources and assistance for 
growth and welfare, and isolate 
the poverty sector. 

et JPs People’s Charter 
(presented to the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha in 1974) proposed 
decentralisation of powers and 
their effective distribution among 
panchayats, zila boards, States 
and the Centre. 

Gandhiji’s concept of Aniyo- 
daya was explicitly focussed on 
the power of and for the pecple 
unto the last man. When it 
stands established that the 
panchayats and cooperatives 
function for status quo of the 
upper strata, can the Janata Party 
proposal of delegating more’ 
powers tó panchayats be con 
sidered as the Antyodaya concept 
of Gandhiji? 

When would the Janata Perty 
submit proposals for economic 
democracy based on the. 
Antyodaya concept? 

The Chandigarh Congress 
Political Resolution (1975) recal- 
led commitment of the Congress 
to economic democracy but did 
not define it. 

The Amended Constitution does 
not provide the concept of econ- 
omic democracy at: the grass 
roots, k 

The Congress manifesto talks 
of applying technology and 
arranging credit, drinking water 
and maternal and child welfare 
for integrated rural development, 
but is not concerned with providing 
organisation for economic dem- 
ocracy and generating new social 
forces and self-reliance, 

When would the Congress 
submit its proposals for economic 
democracy? 
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-".  PAKISTAN’S BHUTTO WAVE 


parties taking part’ in the general 
election”. Under the “relaxed 
“emergency” in our country, I 
suppose it is not even possible to 


mcve a writ petition, leave dlone- 


secure a,similar direction from 
ou judiciary. 

Zlections in Pakistan have been 
preceded by a rising tide of 
viclence. The-election day itself 


was marred’ by violence and: 


po-ice firing. In India violence has 
begun te emerge in different parts 
of -the country, especially 
wherever the so-called oe 
constitutional. power centre’ 

dé:ermined to  treunce-- ite 
opponents within its-own party, 


in the noble cause of a strong and . 


steble Centre. . 1 

In India, as "in Pakistan; the 
mejor Opposition 
~ come together in 
They too promise to merge af 
the elections as have done the 
parties constituting PNA. The 
only difference here is the tight 
„rope walking of the Congress for 
Democracy, led by Jagjivan Ram. 
The Communist Party is not a 


factor in Pakistan and- here it is ` 
valiantly trying to search for 


order in the midst of:chaos. 
It is significant that civil liber- 
ties and high prices have been 


` ths .key. issues raised by the.. 


Opposition i in Pakistan as well as 
in India and Sri Lanka, not 
without: justification. ~' ` 

The main result of the election 
in Pakistan will be to: strengthen 
ths one-man rule of Zulfiqar Ali 
Bkutto over his 73 million people. 


‘velitist combination 


ea ee 


‘At the same ‘time it will’ help 
consolidate his power base con- 
sisting of the feudal aristocracy, 
the armed forces, r. private 
capitalists and ‘the bureaucracy. 
Some ambitious individuals in 
India must be cursing Jawaharlal 
Nehru for not allowing such an 
to emerge 
here., How- easy it could have 

‘heen to find a power basel i ii ` 
« Apart from thé strength, both 
‘jn resources. and muscle, of 


‘.~.Bhatto’s power. base, the main 
‘reason -for the, dismal failure of _ 


the nine-party alliance was its 


~ inability te put forward~ a viable 
. and’ credible” alternative. 


Qur 
‘communal parties have learnt to 
hide their ugly. faces--behindthe 
mask of democracy; “pure” non- 
alignment and even Socialism, in' 
.the-name of.-having lost their 
identity and even. their vices in 
the anonymity. ‘of the Janata 

. How convenient!) PNA 
completely failed -to do so. It put 


forward features of a backward-- 


looking, obscurantist party, based 
„on laissez-faire capitalism, . -dis- 
-carded even by the capitalists 


` themselyes, and anti-Indianism.: 


PPP, whatever its class base, 


„put forward a modern. face. Its. 


achievement in pulling the nation 
out of the slough of despondency, 


into which it had. fallen after the 
Bangladesh debacle, also gave-it 


some credibility in ihe existing 
circumstances. 

Whether a eatnvation ‘of 
existing domestic „policies will 
provide a solution ‘to Peas 


(Continued from page 3 


economic: shea is yet to be 
seen. How long Prime Minister 
Bhutto will be able to balance the 
“different forces of his ‘multi- 
faceted power base is difficult'to 
say. A significant development 
“bas been the reopening of the 
debate on the 1971 military 
` debacle. 
‘and his clique could not emerge 
as tho martyr indicates that 
Bhutto could muster the back- 
ing a good section of the 
armed forces; the section which 
takes a sober view of the world 
-around: One would’ not be 
surprised that-after this reinforce- 


. mént of his position at home, if 


i Bhutto ‘went. for some striking 
_ breakthrough. im foreign pr. 
“, Already his overtures to 
‘for a Treaty of Friendship ‘are 
known, and‘he may as well pursue 
this line with greater vigour. `’ 
: Also, one can be reasonably 
certain, that relations with India, 
- despite all the traditional stresses 
and strains, will continue to wind 
their weary way towards a slender 

. normalisation, -provided | we ` 
-emerge -stronger from’ our own 
pending elections: > The answer 
» to. big. questionmark seems 
-to eluding each end eve 
`- contending party. History: is 
of examples that the strength of a 

_ nation does not liein the muscles 
of-the ruling classes or even in a 
powerful, charismatic individual, 

. but in the. pfosperity and happi- 
ness of the måjority of the people. 

Our subcontinent, it seems, has 


- to learn this lesson afresh. 
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AT he Verdict and After 


ps isa tose of the epic, Drinded in 
the Lok Sabha election that has 
brought to end „the thirty E of un- 
broken Congress raj since Independence. , 
Indica Gandhi herself sae to go to 
_the pcll, having had the advantage of 
. timing it according to her own conven- 
tence. And” yet as in’ a crashing aval- 


- anche, her whole power-structure was swept 


£ 


K 


off, wizh herself left without a seat in the 
new Lok Sabha: The’ classic heartland 
of the Congress | returned not a single 
Congress candidate: in fact, the, ‘entire 


Indo-G a ae plain whose preponderance 


on: the Congress benches ‘had. -almost 
become a permanent: feature af the Lok 
Sabha, spared only five seats for it. 


- What is remarkable about this election . 
is that nobody, fot even those: who ‘claim’ 


to know the'mass mind, could ahtiċipate 
its outcome even when. "the election cam- 


paign reached the climax... Many observers: 
of the Emergency scene — like the present’ 


: journal — were fairly - cledr, that the 
Congress this time would be bereft of the 


majority, but not even the wildest calcul: _ 
its . strength ` 
we be nowhere near one-third “of, the i 


ation. 2ould imagine that 


“The Indian: voter ‘has shown that he is, 


wide awake ofhis own power, to make 
and unmake governments: this time he has 
cast his vote in a manner — peaceful. but 
detetmined: — that there could be no 


„escape from punishment for those who: 
were guilty of arrogance of: power. Not 

sophisticated as well,” - 
‘since he did not let anybody get any’ ` 


only mature but 


inkling of his verdict before it was actually 
delivered when the baltot box was opened: 


This is true not- only in the case of the - 


Congress facéd with the charge of grave 


misdeeds in the North, but in the case of l 


the'DMK inisrule in the South-as well. 


What really happened to Indira Gandhi. l 


that she had had to face this: ignominious 


_ defeat; perhaps bringing-to’ an inglorious 
end, an‘eventful political career, with 


many’ striking, 
of. signal’ triump 
backs?’ Without going into her 
biography one can safely say 


aoe of redyand’ black, 
aswell as serious set- 


of resorting to Emergency, misusing 


.powers that no person in authority in a 
democratic set-up is permitted to indulge in.’ ` 


The total gag on thé political life of a 
nation which is highly political—imposed 
in-a manner that it hurt its self-respect — 


‘ provides’ ample evidence ‘of her lack of 


@ Sanjay Story: ‘The Car That is Not, @ For Whom the ‘Bell’ Tolls 
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at her 
‘downfall today -is due to the fatal mistake 
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identification with the masses, so unbeliev- 
able in the case of a leader who could 
earn charisma in the land of Gandhi and 
Nehru. To try to clamp the fetters of 
fear on a people which prides itself on 


having fearlessly overthrown the might’ 


of the mightiest empire of the time with 
. the conscious assertion of its mass awaken- 
ing, has proved to be suicidal for her 
political standing. i 
The misdeeds of Emergency came to 
light only during the election campaign. 
e hideous sterilisation drive; the ex- 
ecutive excesses perpetrated on the innoc- 
ent; the reckless use of MISA for throwing 
into prison not only political opponents 
but even the mildest of dissentors (whose 
numbers are yet unknown); the criminal 
destruction of the credibility of the mass 
media; bribery and corruption amounting 
to loot of international proportion by 


people around her; the systematic thrott-' 
ling of the Congress party organisation, - 


ucing its President to the pathetic 
position of an empty gas-bag, while 
simultaneously raising a semi-fascist Youth 
Congress with scums of the community— 
all these, in the eyes of the voter, were 
ascribed to her highly personalised rule, 
particularly when she reduced Parliament 
itself to impotence. 
’ Not only this. The Emergency raj, as 
Indira Gandhi and her sycophants 
advertised, was necessary to put down 
reactionary forces, and this was followed 
by the announcement with much fanfare 
of the now-forgotten Twenty-point Prog- 
ramme. After a few months of toying 
with it, the Programme was practically 
laid to-rest: the promises roused by it 
turned out to be the biggest hoax of con- 
temporary politics. 

e voter, particularly in the northern 
States where the full brunt of the Emer- 
gency misdeeds was felt, took the Twenty- 

int Programme as a cruel joke on his 
impoverished living conditions. Side by 
side, he could see the concessions bein 
made to Big Business under cover o 
Emergency with some of the corrupt 
magnates basking under the patronage of 
the new Establishment. The working class 
turned sullen with more workload, less 
incentives and the right to strike withheld, 
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while the favourite Money Bags never 
having had it so good. This was the 
scenario that made the angry but silent 
voter disown their own idol of yesterday. 
Politics can be a ruthless taskmaster. 

Of all the factors bringing about the 
collapse of the Congress rule, nothing was 
so devastating as the resentment generated 
by the new court that Indira Gandhi set 
up at her residence: senior political colle- 
agues became unwelcome, wise and com- 
pe official aides and advisers were 

ept at arm’s Jength, and in their place, a 
new mafia Establishment surfaced with 
Emergency—Bansilal, Mohammad Yunus, , 
V.C. Shukla, Dhavan, the doorman-turned-; 
dewan, and Yashpal Kapur; on top of 
them all, emerged her son, asa sort of 
political Balyogeshwar, to whom Ministers, 
Chief Ministers, Congress politicians 
were expected to make obeisance: And 
this Balyogeshwar (having almost all the 
traits of the original one) was allowed to 

lay havoc with the administration as if 
it was his personal zemindary. ` 

Tt is no accident, therefore, that the 
Congress has been eclipsed in the election 
wherever this boy could get the Chief 
Ministers to kowtow to him. If Kerala 


‘has produced excellent results at the poll, 


this was largely because his footprints 
were not allowed to fall there, "E to 
the robust resistance of those actively lead- 
ing the Pradesh Congress, while the 
record of the United Front Ministry under 
Achutha Menon shines in contrast to 
the utter mess that coùld be seen in the 
other Congress-ruled States particularly 
under Emergency. ‘ 

No doubt Indira Gandhi has to pay 
today for all*the sins that her son’s 
politics brought in its trail. At the same 
time, there is little to condone her own 
tole in not only allowing all this despite 
many warnings from her closest well- 
wishers, but in trying.to subvert the 
democratic process and to set up an auth- 


P 
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oritarian rule bordering on dynasticism. ` 


The fact that the wisdom of the electorate 
could make short shrift of this dangerous 
development is eloquent testimony to the 
the strength of the Indian democracy with 
its sense of abiding values born out of the 
long tradition of anti-imperialist struggle. 


MAINSTREAM 


T is precisely this element of the people’s 
decisive assertion in politics that will 

be the determining factor in the develop- 

ments to come, The Janata Party, as it is 

= constituted, has disparate elements within 

É it.. As Morarji Desai becomes the new 

Prime Minister, there is also Madhu 
Limaye who in 1969 kept almost a whole: 
Lok Sabha session busy bringing allega- 

tions of corrupt practices against Morarji- 
bhai’s son. George Fernandes would be 

no respector of conservative protocol. 


Whil2 the Birlas are changing their ` 


loyalty and are ready with their offer of 

` ‘patronege to the new powers that be, one ' 
` cannot but recall that it was Chandra 
Shekhar who brought out the skeletons 
rom the Birla cupboard compelling the 
Government to set up the Sarkar Commis- 

, sion to go into the serious charges of 


malpractice against the Birlas. Incident- - 


ally, this Commission has been kept in 
‘deep-freeze under Emergency. , 

The Iana Sangh’s organic relations with © 
‘RSS are never hidden, and with RSS get- . 
ting all the facilities for activity, this 


would be no matter of easy adjustment . 


for mamy’ of the leaders of the Janata’ 
Party with their own commitments to 
secularism. The Janata election manifesto 
has, no doubt, promised to set upa. 
Minorities Commission, but to earn the ` 
sense of confidence and security among 
the minorities, the firmly anti-communal 


elements inside the Janata Party would ` 


be hard put to enforcing secularism in 

_ practice. me 

‘ Another important question facing the 
situation after the election is the Janata 
concentration in the North and the coun- , 
ter-concentration of the Congress in the 
South. Fora Central Government run- 
ning the federal union of our Republic, 
this poses serious problems — 
economic and certainly emotional. There 
are ardent Hindi champions in the Janata 
Party. whose activities, if left unchecked, 


X might unwittingly land the new Govern- . 


ent inzo difficult situations alienating the 
South,, just as the more irrepressible 
elements in the Congress might be temp- 
ted to whip ee as a Means 
of hitting at this Achilles heel of the 
Janata Government at the Centre. 
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` Thought for the Week 


If a democratic regime’ is to work satis- 
factorily, it needs a leader who is neither a 
trickster nor a demagogue but a person of such 
manifest ethical and intellectual worth that his’ 
fellow citizens will follaw his lead without having 
to be either coerced or emotionally excited. 
Such ‘a leader is hard to find 'and, if found, may 
be reluctant to’ underfaké the difficult and 
thankless task of guiding his fellow citizens. |. 
The leader’s role is obviously of the greatest 
social importance; to underfake it for altruistic |. 
reasons requires a very high degree of public 
spirit and unselfishiess. 


| - Arnold Toynbee 


With Morarji Desai at the helm, the new 
Government will no doubt be welcomed 
by Big Business, and correspondingly there ° 
is every danger of its, being looked upon 
with misgivings by the wider public of 
Wwage-earners at different tiers. Those in 
the Janata Party who sincerely hold rad- ' 
ical views on economic matters would 
have to assert so that there might be no 
turn towards a conservative Right-wing 
approach on the economic front. Asoka 
Mehta’s role in the dark days of 1966 
during Indira Gandhi’s first year as Prime 
Minister, is not easily forgotten. 

_Ifthe Janata Party cannét come to an 
understanding with the Congress for Dem- 
ocracy in the matter of forming a coalition 
government — as it seems at ‘the time of 
writing these lines — then it will add 
peither to its strength nor to its influence. 
CFD may be a small party and the Janata 
may be commanding on its -own: an out- 
right majority in Lok Sabha. But politics 
is not just a game in numbers, It should 
not be forgotten by the Janata leaders that 
the presence of CFD on the Janata plat- 
form throughout the election campaign 
definitely made a big shift in the alignment. 
of forces. It was Jagjivan Ram’s revolt 
which turned the tide from the perspective, 
of a strong Janata Opposition in Lok 
Sabha to the possibility of unseating the 
Indira Government; and once this pos- 
sibility came into view, the tide turned in ` 
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a phenomenal way leading to the rout of 
the Congress. 

Between Jagjivan Ram and Babuguna, 
there is no doubt about their commanding 
overwhelming support of the Harijans and 
Muslims, which the Janata Party on its 
own can hardly muster. Besides, CFD 
claiming to be a chastened version of the 
Congress, may have significant potential- 
ities of attracting many of the like-minded 
elements from the Congress, which Janata 
Party with its Jan& Sangh constituent 
would not be able to achieve. 

The question may be raised in Left 
circles, particularly inside the Congress, 
that the replacement of the Indira Gov- 
ernment by one headed by Morarji marks 
a swing to the Right’ in Indian politics. 
Morarji Desai’s first-day performance as 
Prime Minister could only confirm that 
impression. 

By normal digits of Indian politics as 
prevalent up to the early seventies, this 

. argument might have held good. But the 
shattering experience of Emergency makes 
one difficult to accept the proposition. The 
Emergency that Indira Gandhi imposed 
from June 1975 to January 1977 saw not 
merely the total denial of democratic 
liberties — by itsclf a matter of serious 
concern for all progressive elements for 
their very survival — but also a clear rev- 
ersal of the economic policies worked out 
after the Congress split in 1969. 


The concessions made to Big Business - 


during Emergency, the arrival of powerful 
magnates from Birlas downwards at the 
power-centre, the invitation and accom- 
modation offered to the multinationals 
particularly by Sanjay Gandhi, and the 
„financial loot indulged in by him and his 
group — all these in effect turned the 
direction of the economic policy to the 
Right; and if the electorate by any chance 
had voted Indira Gandhi back to power, 
then Sanjay’s freebooting private-sector 
hilosophy would have come on top with 
his proclaimed commitment to de-nation- 
alisation. It is, thereforc, an unreal debate 
to think that the new Morarji Government 
would be more Right than what the Indira 
Government under Emergency began do- 
ing and would have certainly carried out 
had it returned to power. It has to be 
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realised that mafia rulc of Emergéncy 
paved Morarji’s road to powcr. 
There is, however, an important differ- 
ence between the two: the Emergency raj 
stifled all possibility of any powerful 
democratic resistance being organised 


whether on the political or economic front. - 


The Janata Party today has come to power 


-at the crest of a nationwide upsurge for 


democratic freedoms. This provides a 
olden,opportunity for the forward-looking 
orces — whether in the . Communist 
Parties, CFD, Congress or Janata — to 
come together and fight for genuine 
radical reforms for the reduction of econ- 
omic disparities, curbing poverty and 
unemployment — an opportunity which 
was totally denied under Indira’s Emer- 
ae Without having any illusion that 

Morarji or the Jana Sangh has changed 
in their basic policy-approach, one has to 
take advantage of the restored civil liber- 
tics to organise the working masses as also 


- the intelligentsia for many and varied 


types of movements for socio-economic 
changes. 

The present Morarji Government, as it 
is constituted, will, by very force of circum- 
stances, be compelled to concede to 
mass pressure. If it fails to do so, its own 
stability will be endangered, because the 
down-trodden millions in this country by 


their massive voting, has made it clear that . 


they would not permit any return to the 
nightmare of Emergency. It is easy to win 
an election but difficult to sustain a 
government based on expectations, parti- 
cularly with a man of rigid conservatism 
like Morarji Desai as its head. 

‘Looking ahead, there is no doubt that 
our country is about to enter a period of 
sharp and far-reaching changes — changes 
which may sweep off many a government, 
but changes that the masses would want 
to be brought about in a peaceful manner 
thrdugh the power of their own move- 
ments. 

This is the lesson of this historic cléction 
and it is as well that it is borne in mifd by 
those in authority as well as those com- 
mitted to struggle for a new social order. 


í N.C. 
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C. RAGHAVAN 


“Neyzr trust your sons, nor 
treat . them during your lifetime in 
an intimate manner; because, if 
the Exrperor Shah Jehan had'not 
treated Dara Shikoh in this ' man- 
ner, hiz affairs would. not have 
come to such a sorry pass. Ever 
keép i. view the saying, ‘The 


. Word of a King is Barren.” 
‘ (Aurangzeb’s alleged will, given 


X 


in Ankam i-Alamgiri ascribed to 
‘Hamid-aud-Din Khan Bahadur, 
quoted in Sircar’s Short es 
of Aurangzeb; p a): 


T= din and noise ms tke p 
e e 
their choice a given 
ng vardict. And by the time 


~- this gets into print and is in the 


hands of the reader, the new 
Government would have been 
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` all other 


people have ` 


formed and the Sixth Lok Sabha 
would have met. 

` This election has been unlike 
vious ones of Indep- 
endent India. Emergency and 
tho events that preceded it, 
the twenty months of Emergency. 


_ rule with all the panoply of 


used and misused, the 


powers, 
polarisation of ‘forees and the - 


actual election campaign, have 
stirred things up 
It has been Pike ‘the stirring 


` of the primordial oceans in our 


mythology — when the suras and 
asuras joined to churn the ocean 
in- search of amrita (nectar). 
Before the nectar and other 
‘goodies came out of the ocean, 
the Aalahal visha or poison caine 


. out first. But there was Siva to 


gather it in his hand and swal- 
low it and retain it in his throat 
(lest it go to his Sirens 
destroy the universe), to me 
Neelakantha. 

There is no Siva around now. 

And, ultimately, when ‘the 
nectar did come out, the prob- 
lem was how to keep it out of 


the reach of the asuras. Asuras, 
-. in Hindu mythology, be it not- 
od, were not raks. or devils 


but ‘really gods personifying 
power (or, if you like, our 
modern. version of intellectuals’ 
without character and integrity). 

In our mythology, there was 


' Vishnu around, and he came in 
the garb of Mohini, the divine’ 


enchantress, who separated the 


suras and asuras, kept the asuras `, 


entranced by her beauty while 
ladling .out the nectar to the 
suras (and made them immor- 
tal). And, thus, the asuras were 
ultimately defeated by the 


suras. 
. Well, there is no Mohini. 


around either. 

People,. particularly in the 
North, vented their anger — jt 
would be facile to blame it all 
only on nasbandi — and virtual- 
ly rejected the -Congres lock, 
stock and barrel. -They havo 
even inflicted the ignominy of a 
personal defeat on Smt Indita 
Gandhi. 


Many politicians, and the pub- 


' lic top; are gloating over it. But 


they might listen to, and follow, 


the wise words of Babu Jagjivan ` 


Ram: “Smt Gandhi degerves all 
care and consideration and we 


“should be said 


_Garibi Hatao to be a 


h 


should not say anyihia or do any- 
- thing which will hurt her feeling... 
There aro always certain norms 
of. democracy ‘and, therefore, 
nothing'should be done or said 
by anybody to denigrate anyone 
who has not dono well in the 
elections. Nothing derogatory 
, about Smt 
Gandhi.” 
. Smt Gandhi not only deserves 
“consideration” but compassion 
too.* Even though I, like many 
am a victim of the 


„others, 
“Indire Sanjay Shukla rule, and- 


even though alt of what has hap- 
pened now was the result of her 
ows actions and was easily fore- , 
seen, I do believe Smt Gandhi , 
deserves compassion when nem- 
esis has overtaken her and her 
cohorts, ` 

Emergency cannot make us 
judge her so harshly as to forget 
some of the good things she has 
done for this country in the past. 


‘No doubt, history will pronoun- 


ce its verdict equitably; she will 
get credit for many things, 
though the role of her advisors 
cannot be fi But she 
will also have to be judged for ' 
the overthrow of the ‘legitimate 
Kerala Government in 1958, and 


the many other disastrous 
economic 8 between 1966 and 
1976 and after 1972, when abe 


chose different advisors. ` 

However, Smt Gandhi has now - 
paid the’ penalty for confusing - 
acquisition of power for doing 
public good — a laudable objec- 
tivo with which every politician 
starts — with acquisition of 
power for the sake of power. She. 
mistook the mandate of 1971 for 
personal 
mandate for herself, and became 
80 arrogant that sho flew into a 
temper whon - reminded. of- 
Jawaharlal Nehru and what he 
did or preached, and stridently . 

she asserted: “I am the leader 
now.” a 
Could ` Indira Gandhi have 
done anything in these last few 
weeks or months to have -retriev- 
ed the situation of disaster that ' 
me inevitable with the 
tion of Emergency? . 

In the course Of the election 
campaign many came out with, 

advice to her to lift eran Y 


‘and sack ‘‘the gang of four 


Some claimed their earlier private- 
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advice had not been heeded and 
they were now giving it publicity 
and appealed to her to do the 
right thing before it was too late 
(before polling day presumably!) 
or- else ““‘God alone can save 
her—we canndt”. We do not 
know who gave what advice and 
when... 

For, it undoubtedly was troe 
that until Jagjivan Ram resigned, 


and the people took courage into . 


their hands, few of those who 
yat to Smt Gandhi had the 

„to speak plainly. Gras 
pars went to. her, .went 
favours, and knew her to bea 
vindictive person. And in many 
` cases till: February 2, those who 
tried to see her were screened 
by ‘Sanjay Gandhi or RK. 
_ Dhawan. 

And if anyone -got ‘beyond 
them, Indira Gandhi had also the 
habit of “freezing: out” people 
who tried to speak on things 
other than .what she thought 
concerned ‘them. And by the 
time of first few months of Emer- 
gency, many knew the real side 
of Indira Gandhi — her ability 
to make use of people and throw 
. them out (like a sucked orange) 
as soon'as their usefulness to her 
-was Over. 

After February 2, when Sri 


Jagiivan Ram’s walk-ont virtually. 


ended the fear complex in the 
country < one look at the 
maidan rally of February 
6 should have convinced anyone 
who had the eyes to see and, the 
mind’ to judge — afew around 
her who know their positions and 
perquisites depend on her conti- 
nuance in office, tried to run 
around to find solutions. 
Solutions like “advising” her 
to lft Emergency or do some 
“cosmetic” changes like shifting 
Bansi Lal were considered by her 
“advisers. None of ‘these, of 


course, would have Pores Tho 


eo: 


time for all these was long 
If anyone had expected 
sack Sanjay, that, too, was asking 
for the impossible. No mother 
would sacrifice her children for 
her own sake, not even for the 
sake of keeping oneself in power. 
This is the quality of maternal 
love. It was not for nothing that 
. the Tamil bard spoke of a person 
who lost his money being spurned 
even by his owh wife'and children 


6 


_ but-not by. tho. 
brought him into the world. 
ı Thero was only one thing that 


could have saved .Smt Indiza 


Gandhi and her Congress party: 
Sanjay. If, soon after Sri Jagjivan 
Ram had walked out raising the 


banner of public revolt, Sanjay 


_ had accepted, with folded hands, 


all the responsibility for his and 
his coterie’s actions, and literally - 
renounced politics and business 
ambitions, and had (figuratively): 


ae gene pernas Tadira 


Gandhi and the Congress might 
have been saved the utter rout 
that overtook them in the North. 


- She, did get such an advice from 


v 


a very responsible person. - 

No one, of course, advised her 
to. quit power, altogether, and 
voluntarily. She - would . have 
won hands down if she had done 
itin June 1975; she would have 
saved the Congress if she had 


. done it in February: 1977. 


But, in any event, there was 
no one around him to give advice 
to Sanjay Gandhi to quit and go 
off to Hardwar. instead, we had 
the Samachar (was it. a- very 
special correspondent?) that told 
us about the ‘‘adyice’” he had 
received from his Amethi consti- 


tuents that they would certainly . 


return him, and he, as the 
“national leader”, _ should 80 
round the country and campaign 
for others. 
Could Smt Gandhi have doné 
anything at least to reduce the 
bitterness of those whom she had 


‘ incarcerated or brought down 
the temperature of the campaign? . 


She -could have, but chose 
not to. ' 


When she released some of the. 


leaders, and announced the 
general: election, Morarji Desai 
was reported to: have suggested 
that the Janata Party should not 


contest; thé Rae Bareli seat, and- 


in any event not field Raj Narain. 


This was perhaps uncharitably | 


interpreted as a tactic aimed at 
winning public sympathy for the 


Janata and showing how 
Gandhian Morarji f 
Anyhow, some in the Janata 


su that, reciprocally, the 
Congress should not contest tho 
seats of Morarji and Charan 
Singh. This quid pro quo move 
failed, as the Congress -party 
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. the bitterness.. 


mother who interpreted it as-a sign of weak- 


ness of the Janata and a move ‘by 
pec tds leaders ior the 


Bat, aiee Babu Ja ivan Ram 
walked out, Smt Indira Gandhi | 
did get some saner advice to 
defuse the situation and reduce 
One of her. we 
wishers, who. throughout 
twenty months had been going to 
her with unpalatable news and 
' views (that she always ignored), 
again went to her with a piece of ' 
advice (on hearing about this 
earlier unsuccessful move). ©: » 

Ho advised Indira Gandhi to 


ignore Babuji and his friends 


while attacking the Opposition 
during the election campaign. 
He also suggested a unilateral 
move by her to defuse the sit- 
uation: her announcement that the 
Congress would not contest the’ . 
elections of Jagjivan Ram and 
Morarji Desai, and say that while 
the Congress differed with them, 
it wanted them inside the Lok 
Sabha to have meaningfal and 
useful ‘debates in the House, . 
rather than in the streets. 

It was suggested that’ she 
should even invite Jayaprakash 
Narain to come into the Lok 
Sabha, as an elder statesman, to 
give his views and advice from 
inside the House. If she had 
done this, the rout of the Congress 
in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh 


‘would not have been so: total, 


e 


even though the Congress would 
still nat have won a majority. 

Smt Indira Gandhi, of course, 

urned all' this advice and-in- . 
sisted on setting up Sanjay as a 
candidate from Amethi (making 
it crystal clear to the people that 
given a chance she would again 
bring her son into a position of 
power). She also spoke derisively 
and bitterly about Babu Jagjivan 
Pan without naming him, and 

poke about “‘desertion” and 
‘htabbing i in the back”. 

Even more. ` The official media 
kept up a daily barrage’ of attacks 
on Jagjivan Babu on the Radio 
and TV and through Samachar; 
and there were those Congress , 
MPs (of the Rajya Sabha) who , 
produced a daily dose of state- 
ments, dished out at the 88 
party “headquarters and dutifully 
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- factory. The land was sro Er 
ass 


having bezn able to finish his 


This article which was written two months 
ago, could not'be used because of censorship. 


Ts ies of a spoilt child of the Prime Minister of 

India, petulantly insisting on making a car which 
he could not produce, provides the clue to many of 
the major. decisions — and- mistakes — by the | 
Government of India in the last five years. It is an 
extraordinary story of a youngman’s obsession about 
car, derailing a mother holding one of the highest 
positions in the world of politics. 

First came the pelea of land to build the car 
displacing a large ` 
number of poor and mid families who were 
pee scanty compensation for the land that they were 


` forced ta leave. And this uge plot is in the vicinity 


of Defence installations a location normally denléd 
for any civilian enterprise. In all this, the then 
Chief Minister of Haryana helped with his strong- 
arm methods. Thus was laid the foundation for the 
emergence of Bansi Lal on the national scene, with 
his meteoric riso under Emergency. 

But a car, even a small car — smaller than Volks- 
wagon — cannot be built without there being a’ 
modern essembly line. That meant capital resources 
of at least Rs 50 to 60 crores. ‘This amount cannot 


“be raised without a detailed project report. The 


public issue of equity shares is possible See on the 
basis of a project report, and such a proj rt is 
required also to get loans from from 
public-financial institutions. 

Sanjay Gandhi however is not capable of produc- 
ing such a project report. He cannot even desigi a 


' car engins, and without an engine, a car unfor- 


tunately cannot run. For this, Sanjay cannot be 
blamed. Because, he does not have the mental 
equipment and technical knowledge of how to build- 
a car engine, not to speak ofa whole car. Many 
reports have come out in newspapers | and 

in the last two years about his training in the Rolls 
Royce factory in Britain. What is not advertised is 
that he did not finish his course there, and came 
back home without training, and nobody, not even 
his mother, could persuade him to go back to Rolls 
Royce to finish his course of training. 

Incidentally, this is a noteworthy trait in Sanjay’s 
character: he cannot complete a task Which is dif- 
cult. Asa boy he was sent by his parents to India’s 
first public school, the Doon School at Dehra 
where the rich send their sons for schooling. At the 
Doon School, Sanjay earned the distinction of not 
course, as he was 
expelled >ecause of his misbehaviour and rowdy 
Sadia, Rowdyism .is, in a sense, part of his 
character. 

- As a schoolboy on holiday, Sanjay was involved 


‘ in Delhi along with some of his young friends in 


car lifting and going in for boisterous drives; once 
the car was smashed up as the boys were drunk and 
an attendent at a petrol-pump service station where 
they had forcibly taken petrol without payment, was 
badly hurt. The matter camo up before police but 
it was hushed up because the children of VIPs were 


. involved. Sanjay and a friend of his were packed 


off next morning to Kashmir: this other friend was 
badly woimded in the car .smash-up, leaving 
permanent injury on his brain. He is the son of 
Mohammad Yunus who, under-the Emergency, has 
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-become the Prime Minister's Special Envoy. 


Nee” 


Recently; in a press interview to Uma Vasudev 
(who has written a fat biogra a of Indira Gandhi 
and is: known as a close friend of ohammed.Yunus), 
Sanjay has denied about this car theft and smash-up, 
pleading that at that time he was ‘in Kashmir. But 
the fact is that he was hurriedly flown out to Kashmir 
to hush up the scandal.: Many respectable personal- 


‘ities can vouch for this.‘ The question came up in 


Parliamont and the Government could make no con- 
vincing denial, but the matter wag not pursued ont 


' | of personal deference to Indira Gandhi. 


` Sanjay raj.. 


Let us come, back to the story of the car man- 
ufacture. Although he i$ ingapable of himself prod- 
ucing a car, this spoilt child of an ihdulgent 
mother, insisted on becoming a car magnate. This 
was his childhood dream, since as a child, he had a 
little toy car and he was keen on growing ‘up to be 
a motor-car manufacturer. Recently, Mohammad 
Yunus, writing an article flattering Sanjay on his 
birthday, referred’ to this -childhood dream of 
car-making. : a 

‘Sanjay spent some time in a junk workshop hand- 
ling car parts, hoping that he would somehow set up 
something that would run. This junk workshop where 
parts of old or stdlen cars used to be stored, is 
owned by one Arjan Das, a well-known goonda 
leader of Delhi. Arjan Das became a close friend 
of Sanjay, and as a reward, he became a Congress 
member of the Delhi Metropolitan Council.. During 
Emergency, Arjan Das became a powerful person, 
“controlling” several markets, extorting the shop- 
keepers. With Sanjay’s protection, hb e 50 
bold that his goondas were reported to have black- 
mailed many shopkeepers and traders in Delhi and 
this way lakhs of rupees were pi 
Das is a typical example of a public figure under the 

A on 


’ 


Sanjay’s ambition of becoming 
workshop. So, instead of being able to make a car, 


he decided to set up a car factory on the Gurgaon - 


Road, near Palam airport, on the land provided by 
Bansi Lal by evicting a large ‘number of people. 
Building construction in the huge, high-fenced, 
compound started with the help of some of his - pals, 
Raunaq Singh, Sagar Suri anda few other adven- 
turers who were clover enough to calculate that if 
they could cosy up to the Prime Minister’s son, they 
would have access to the seat of power. 

This was the beginning of the Maruti. ‘The money 
that Sanjay ahd his cronies could collect could not 


amount to much. The declared statement of accounts 
y tots up to only Rs Two crores by 


of the Com 
way of equity shares. But almost an equal amount 
is shown in the accounts as having been’ subscribed 
by the so-called car dealers. The question that is 
worth ‘investigating is whether the money shown 


' under this head, ‘actually came from car dealers; this 


would be clear if one looks into the list'of names 
and ‘addresses and assets of these | so-called car 
dealers. What is known is that the bulk of this bi 

amount has come from the siphoning of blac 

money collected in the name of the Congress party. 
And this operation, pouring in the Congress party’s 
` ’ X 
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- One business house 


ed. Arjan. 


; a car magnate - 
naturally could not be satisfied in Arjan Das’s junk 


i 


Þlack-money stock into the Maruti was done with 
the knowledge and consent of Indira Gandhi. ` 

More money was collected for the Maruti from 
other sources. By blatant pressure tactics, big loans 
were obtained from the nationalised banks. Tho 
largest chunk was extorted from the Central Bank, 
of India. Soon a point was reached when the bank- 
ing system including, the Resérve Bank of India, 
could not go on coughing. out money to.a‘non-exis- 
tent car project. The Reserve Bank of India.told 
the nationalised banks not to advance further money 
to the Maruti, as this would create a financial crisis, 

At this stage, the Birlas entered the field. There 
are, for instance, a number’ of investments on the 
in effect, these a'o mostly benam/ firms of the 
Birlas. And day by day, the. Birla hold on the 
Maruti, on Sanjay Gandhi, on the pdwer-centre. 
itself, began to grow. It is not just an accident 
that in this very period covering the last four 
years, the Birlas have emerged as the Number 

use in India, both in terms of asacts. 

and profits. m 

But the-young man was in a hurry. His imperious 
nature pampered by tho mother’s blind support, 
could not tolerate the restrictions laid down by the 
Finance Minister, nor the veto of the Reserve Bank, 
more , specially its Deputy Governor, Dr R.K. 
Hazari, who was at that tine in charge of the bank- 
ing system under the Reserve Bank. 

Taneja, the Chairman of the Central Bank,’ was 
worried at the persistent demands of Sanjay Gandhi 


for more loans. He was the first to fall; he wag - 
‚sacked despite the protest deputations by both the. 


Bank’s directors 


s and employees,’ to tho ^ Prime 


Maruti in the name of a large number of small firms; 


The Reserve Bank itself was put in charge of . 


a half-drunk, amiable insurance man, K.R. Puri, 
with no Knowledge whatsoever of' the banking system 
but endowed with the virtue of subservience to 
Sanjay Gandhi. Finance Minister S iam 
resisted his appointment, and a ding-dong battle 
followed for months, and ultimately the Finance 


Minister lost and Sanjay’s choice, K.R. Puri, was ` 


appointed the Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India. Dr Hazari, with all his distinguished record, 
was moved out to an insignificant assignment, and 
in his place, a pliable Income-Tax Officer was made 
the Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank with: the 
charge of the banking operation in the country. 
When the Emergency came, the banking system 
including the Reserve Bank of India, had fallen ‘into 


‘the hands of Sanjay Gandhi. And during Emergency, 


the entire nationalised banking system was merci- 
lessly abused to benefit Sanjay Gandhi’s-. corrupt 
friends — be they the Kapadias of the National 
Rayon, Alok Jain of the Sahu Jains, and of course 
the ever-present Birlas. Only a detailed enquiry into 
the lendings made during the Emergency can reveal 
the havoc played by Sanjay Gandhi and his gang 
with the entire fiscal and credit system of this 
country. f 

With all this, it-was only a small step to deal the 
finishing blow to the Finance Minister. Overni 
important Departments of his Ministry — 
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too 


` which <iberated lakhs of coalmine workers 


Income Tax, Customs, Industrial Development Bank, 
Credi: Policy.-— were taken out of his charge by the 
Prime Minister and put in charge of a novice, a 
political adventurer with roots nowhere, having no 
standing except ag a lackey of Sanjay Gandhi. This 
is Pranab Kumar Mukherji, who is today known not 


‘only ia his home State of West Bengal, but in the 
business 


#8 and financial circles all over India, as a 
servile waiter of Sanjay Gandhi. ar, 
A garing example of how blatantly the banking 


‘system has been subverted during the Emergency to 


enrich Sanjay and his gang is provided the case 
of Talwar, the Chairman of the State of India, 


who is distinguished as the only professional banker’ 


in-the country. To remove Talwar, who became a 
hindrence to gétting indiscriminate and irregular 


loans and credit from the State Bank, a law was 


hurriedly enacted to,enable the Government of India 
to dismiss any disobliging chairman of a nationelis- 
ed bark by giving him three months’ notice. 

In bis own way, Sanjay Gandhi is a whole-hogger. 
He knows he is too deeply involved in financial 
irregularities to permit any loopholes to put him 
into trouble. For, this Pranab Mokerji is not 
sufficient protection. Because a Minister, after all, 
does not himself conduct tax raids, and Sanjay and 
his garg with their ill-gotten money need protection 
from sich raids. So, from the Income-Tax Depart- 
ment some of the best officers were shunted out and 
in their place, the corrupt ones have been installed. 
And oa top of them all is S.R. Mehta, made the 
Chairman of the Board of Revenue, who has been 
awarded with a Padma Bhifsan, which Sanjay 
Gandhi would certainly recommend. One of S.R. 
Mehta s great achievements’ is the virtual sabotage 
of the Commission to enquire into, the irregularities 
of the Birlas who are today the chief patron and 
partne-‘in-corruption of Sanjay Gandhi. ' . | 

Sanjay Gandhi boasts thet he'isa firm champion 
of free-booting. private enterprise. He has made no 
secret of his philosophy of a, merchant-adventurer. 
In his first press interview after Emergency, he 
a the nationalisation of the coal industry 
m the 
horrible condition, worse than that of animals, under 
which -he private coalmine owners had kept them. 
But Saajay Gandhi is callous aboot the inhuman 
plight Tu colliery workers: he enjoys the tom- 
pany o” corrupt businessmen. ~ i 

Whik the Government has had to acknowledge 


` the hig level of industrial performance of the public 


sector in contrast to the poor record of the private 
business houses — particularly those who are closely 
connected with Sanjay Gandhi — the manner in 
which Emergency has been used to disrupt and 
undermine the public sector, betrays Sanjay’s hand. 
The entire system of recruitment to the top ex- 
ecutive posts in the public sector was changed over- 
night. “nstead of the very distinguished recruitment 
board under Rajadhyakshya, a new board has been 
set up under the chairmanship of a venal civil 


‘gervant and included among its members two other 


with eocrupt and pliant records. f 
This has caused widespread consternation in the 
entire public sector organisation, partly among its 
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top management at a time when public sector has 
been showing creditable results. , 

Even in the matter of sale’ of valuable public- 
sector products, Sanjay Gandhi and the clique round 
him here made good money. In the ‘newspapers, it 
is widely publicised that the Government has sold a 
large quantity of steel as export to foreign countries, 
What 1s not mentioned to the public is that out of 
this export of steel, a good amount has been sold to 
an Indian company based in London. This company 
is reported to have given huge amount of money as ` 
bribe to Sanjay and his nominees, out of the profit 
they have made ont of,thi8 déal in Indian steel ex- 
port. This secret and corrupt deal was done with 
the knowledge of the Steel Minister while the 
Commerce Minister was equally. reputed to be an 
accomplice of many of Sanjay Gandhi’s underhand 
business deals. . . 

His another Doon School: pal, Kamal Nath, has 
made piles through the dealings of his EMC enter- 
prise with the West Bengal State Electricity Board, 

' getting contracts worth huge amounts for which. no 
tender was called, nor the prescribed rules and pro- ` 
cedures followed. This Kamal Nath succeeded, 
through the good offices of Mohammad Yunus, in 
securing a huge contract from a UAE country; by 
passing normal Government regulations. 

' Step by step, everything flowing out of Sanjay 
Gandhi’s obsession of Marati, other developments 
have flowed to poison and destroy the whole system 
of the Government. i 

Civil Service had to be terrorised and made sub- 
servient.to Sanjay Gandhi. The established prattice 
of the Government until Emergency was that the 
appointment, transfer, promotion of Joint Secre. 

“taries, Deputy Secretaries and other executive offi- 
cers of the Government of India were, made by a 
Senior Establishment Board of the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, But this was usurped by. Sanjay Gandhi's man, 
R.K. Dhavan, a corrupt officer ir the Prime Minis- 
ter’s House and a distant-cousin of the notorious 
Yashpal Kapur, whom he replaced when Kapur was 
made Rajya Sabha Member. Dhavan acted alon 
witha few, corrupt civil servants, including N 
Singh (the Special Private Secretary ‘and confidante 
of Commerce Minister, D.P. Chattopadhyay). In this _ 
way, practically all the appointments of crvil servants 

` wag made contingent on the confession of personal 
loyalty to Sanjay Gandhi. P 

Very early in recent history, just before Emergen 
one of the most capable civjl servants was summaril 

. dismissed at almost half an hour’s notice. NK 
Mukherji was the Home Secretary; ho was replaced 
by a pliant civil servant imported from Rajasthan, 
by the name of Khurana who qualified himself for' 
the-post by virtue of being a close acquaintance 
of Sanjay’s in-laws. ‘ 

With Khurana has come a police officer from- 
Haryana, the nominee of Bansi Lal. This man, 
Bhinder, wields real power as the Deputy Inspector: 
General of Police. The real Minister in charge of 

- Home is not Home Minister Brahmananda Reddy, but 
Om Mehta (Minister of State) who is close to Sanjay. 
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Bonded Labour: Freedom and After 


‘ 


M came, 


curge — this is the irony of the 
‘circumstances ‘in which the 
bonded. labourers of Palfmau 
have been thrown after that 
much-publicised , emancipation 
drive. . Phe least they need is 


” some wage-work ` on casual basis, 


and even that is being denied. It 


‘ seems, as if they have been freed 
- to starve-or to escape to nom: 


adism. 
What the Government really 
intended — the ostentatious 


publicity to its ‘progressive 
colour — has been 
Apart from the radio and press, 


‘ oven the celluloid was being used 


. is hap 


for talking of the ‘‘good” days; 


- while the fact is that some of the 


freed bonded labourers in utter 
despair have. gone back to their 


old masters, confirming th the latter’s. 
claim that the emancipation drive- 


was only much ado about nothing. 
At the same time, neither party 
is willing; under the present situa- 
tion, to make public this reunion. 


All this one can seo happening . 


in Ramkanda, dd ei Semra, 
Gahu and other of Ranka 
block in Palamau district. 

As so far revealed, 
bonded labourers were identified 
in Palamau and they were freed; 
450 of them were even ‘given land 
and rehabilitated, official sources 


‘ claimed. But what about the 


those ` who, have 
received. only assurances, and of 
thousands other landless peasants 
yet to be identified with some 
sort of bondedness? Even in the 
case of those rescued and helped, 
the Palamau question still rem- 
ains. This is obvious from what 


year of their emancipation. 
The land given, two acres to 
each, is sandy, hilly, almost 


_ barren, too skew for. water-logg:- 


ing; and in most cases uncultur-’ 
able, totally’ devoid of farming 
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though not. 
unwanted, and is proving a - 


only 602. 


to them even after a. 
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potentialities. ` The labourers say 


n at best grow maize or 

a very coarse grain, on such 
land. Last year, even the maize 
that thoy had sown was ruined 
in the heavy monsoon, since then, 
most of them havo loft their: plots 
uncultivated. 

This lack of cares for 
cultivation is partly because of 
the distance of their plots frorn 
their hotses. During the mon 
soon, it'is almost impossible to 
reach the plots for one has to 
‘cross quite a few swollen rivulets 
after just a few hours of rain. 

Pirit Bhuiyan, one among 


_ them, is unable to understand the 


logic of allotment of a plot to 
him at Dhorrah, six kilometres 
from his village Ramkanda. For 
such a piece of land, practically 
with no return, he cannot shift 
theré. He did own a korrakar — 
a paddy land — a piece that he 
mortgaged to his master, ult- 
imately: going into . bondage. 
“Why did not they restore that 
land, where I grew good „paddy 
after years of sweating?’ It is 
difficult: to answer Pirit’s ques- 
tion. His land is now occupied 
by trader-cum-moneylender who 
has come to own, by his cunning 
manoeuvres, several hundred 


acres of land in this village and. 


around.. 


Despite all talks of ceiling laws, 


the big landlord of -Ramkanda 
maintains his hundred acres, 


while Biran, Tibhu and other. 


bhuinyas, kherwars, chamars and 
mushars are still unsure about 
the restoration of their land to 


‘them. Should they convert the. 


barren plots, given to them, into 


- korrakars to be snatched away 
again by the landowners, they ask? 


Because of these very obvious 
reasons, as ever, they will have 


to remain as simple wage earners. - 


The plight ‘of tho- labourers is 


‘farther | ‘worsened by the land- 


owners’ calculated actions. The 
landlords have refused to employ 
the freed labourers as casual 


workers in agriculture. To seck 
work, they have to travel to 
distant villages, which is too in- 
convenient in a mountainous 
area. Many of them have taken 
work under jungle contractors. , 
These contractors pay not more 
than a paltry three rupees for 
work from dawn to dusk and one 
has to remain at the spot for long 
hours. Many of the village hut- 
ments appear abandoned as entire 
families go to the forests for work. 

Another tactic employed by 


' the masters has been to harass 


the ery regularly. 
round up the pigs, goats 
ther animals i 


hand them over to the officials on 
the chárge that the animals were 
grazing in their fields. The 
‘‘defaulters” have, thus, to pay as 
much as Rs 5— a heavy burden 
on their limited resources — to 
get ‘the animals back.. _- 
A the total 42 at Ramkenda, 
all the sixteen interviewed were 
[abon land while only. seven 
bourers have got bullocks. But 
es, pick-axesand ten kg of . 
ertilisers came to all. ‘Fifteen 
were given a pig each, of which 
four died withina few months. 


` The labourers are apparently not 


in a position to feed their 
bullocks.. 

The new wage rates have not 
been enforced. Their gratitude 
towards the Government has 
been exploited by the family- 

g campaigners. This has 
created “considerable stir in the 


villages. 

In the face of all these odds, 
what is worth appreciating of 
this afterimage is their unda- 
Now t they. under- 
stand that they can speak and 
protest. Thiscan be cultivated 
but the i 
inspector makes a raro'appearanco 
in the village in months together. 
The absence of unity among them 
rather unionism, do not take ‘td 
things ne ahead. 


"MAINSTREAM, 


Administrative ` 
i Revolution 


R.D..SHARMA © `; 


A Dunasraarion is 80° vital an, ‘activity that its 
reform .cannot be disregarded by any country 
for a longer period. There is perhaps no better and 
more, important aspect of human endeavour than 
public administration., It is ‘the task of public 
administrators to stabilise and maintain an internal 
organisational environment in’. which organised 
group-effort is directed towards the realisation and 
attainmert of acknowledged and consciously selected 
. national goals.* 


‘Modern Civilisation is increasingly tending towards. 


the realisation of goals through cooperative endeav- 
our. Public administration is, therefore, a, coopera- 


‘tive endeevour on’ the part of the personnel of all 
‘the branches of Government in the fulfilment and 
sa Gar ai of public. policy." The administra- 


tors do the business of administering tho people 


, involving direction, coordination and control of 


many persons to achieve the common purpose or 
objectives. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru used to. say: ‘The services aro 
supposed to serve the society, , the people, the 
, country ... the test. always has to, be as to how 
" the services are serving the ma causes that society 
, has, that the nation has.’ has to -be answered 
whether the Indian civil service serve the masses or 


_ serve the causes of the nation? The answer isa 


simple No. The present administrative structure as 
it was, inherited from the British imperialists has 
been left unaltered. Dharam -Vira, ex-ICS, had 
remarked: “There has been no attempt ‘worth the 
name to tailor it to fit the new requirements either 
in the recruitment and training methods or in 
procedures. ”» Similarlf, Mohit Sen laments the 
unchanging character of Indian bureaucracy in these 
words: “It is: impossible to simply take hold of a 
state apparatus of the old order and use it for the 
fulfilment of the objectives of the new order ... the 
unfinished character of national revolution is nowhere 
more. sharply- manifested than in the unchanged 
character of the bureaucracy.’* Professor Jitender 
Singh also once wrote about the unchanging character ` 
_ of our administrative system.’ The technocrats, and , 
' the specialists re i the “‘generalist” administrative 
civil service in India as ‘‘a stumbling block” in the 
efforts of engineers to develop the nation.* In the - 
Third Pay Commission Report, some dissenting 
members had favoured Proe onus administrators 
in place of.the generalists. . 

Nowadays the main question is as to how well 
and competently does the present administrative 
set-up subserve the developmental process and its 

‘purposes? Ashok Chanda was a severe critic 
of administrative inactivity and inefficiency when 
-he wrote: ‘‘The Prime Minister surely realised ` 
that her pledgé- to remove poverty (Garibi Hatao) 
. cannot even be y redeemed unless the inher- 
ited administrative system is remodelled and given 
anew outlook arid purpose.’”"" The present Indian 
administrative structure needs drastic reorganisa~, 
tion: It requires-fandamental structaral 

Smt «Indira Gandhi .had herself severely 
criticised the Indian bureaucratic structure as the. ` 

“stumbling block i in the way of country’s social and 
economic progress” (Speech at a meeting of the. 
Congress. Parliamentary Party, November 16, 
1969).4 l 

When she assumed’ office as` Prime Minister, 
.Smt Gandhi had adopted a tough attitude towards 
the unsuitable pubes administrative structure in 


India. -She said in her first Republic Day btoad- 
cast: ‘‘There is a discerning gap between intention 
and action.” On another occasion she said: Ad- 


ministrators sometimes lag behind the situations 
they are supposed to administer.. Ifa large propor- 
tion:of the investment we have ‘made’ under the ’ 
Plans remains unutilised, the cause is to be found. 
in administrative shortcomings. et 

‘It is. widely understood that unsuitable, indiffer- 
ent and authoritative official groups will be total 
failure in the developmental efforts of the country. , 
`The advanced countries are not only affluent but: 
are also rich in administrative capability available, . 
in highly competent, trained and ‘professionalised ` 
bureaucratic autem For economic advancement, 


ee : Lo il 


‘public administration is one of the most important 
developmental inputs. Even in such countries 
where there is plenty of financial resources, ib the 
absence of efficient, highly developed administrative 
structure, over-all development is impossible. India 


cannot afford the postponement of development: 


any longer but, without an efficient administrative 
structure, this dream cannot be realised. 

The character of Indian administrative class: is 
revealing. It may not be possible to declare that the 
Indian Administrative Service is dominated by 
the middle class, ‘but the findings of Dr V. Subra- 


n ’ m ‘ z 
maniam’s survey suggest: ‘‘There was a marked 


imbalance in the representation of various occup- 
ational categories ... that the salaried’ and the 
professional middle class as a whole is over rep- 
resented.” Dr’ Subramaniam has pointed out 
repeatedly that only tbe middle-class occupations 
are disproportionately represented in tbe IAS. 

Being predominantly in the clutches of the urban- 
born administrators, Indian bureaucracy which 
exhibits and advocates middle-class values cherished 
by 10 per cent of the total Indian population, had 
in the past displayed utter disregard for the 
establishment of a ‘‘scialisti¢ pattern of society”. 
Mohit Sen remarks that the “present civil service 
is already committed, but only committed to values. 
and institutions of the status quo”’.”* 

There is not only conflict of class values, that is, 
the values of the dominant governing class which 


are bound to be contrary to the interests of the- 


majority of the “governed” class, but there is a 
conflict of the values of the bureaucrats helonging 
to the dominant middle class and the fundamental 
principles of the Indian Constitution. In our Con- 
stitution we have committed ourselves ‘‘to 
sécure to all its ‘citizens: JUSTICE, social, 
economic and political, LIBERTY of thought, ex- 
pression, belief, faith and worship, EQUALITY of 
status and of epee eal. etc.” The Preamble 
is always a part of the Constitution. Although it 


is never a source of any substantive power, it shows - 


the general purpose behind several provisions of the 
Constitution. In.Article 38 it is- written that “the 
state shall strive to promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as cffectively as it may 
be a social order in which justice, social, economic 
and political, shall inform all the institutions of 
national life”. Again, the state shall direct, in 
particular, its policy towards securing that the 
ownership and control of the material resources of 
the community are so distributed as best to subserve 
the common good. Our bureaucrats are not 
committed to these policies and purposes of the 
Constitution. j 

There is an inevitable conflict of the acknowledged 
national and constitutional values and the values 
cherished by the majority of the bureaucrats. This 
conflict results in the retardation of the develop- 
mental process in India. Either the nation changes its 
own values ọr it changes the structure of bureauc- 
racy. G. Nurahari feels that the present bureaucratic 
structure should be changed immediately: ‘The 


present bureaucracy has to be sent home and given a. 


proper education on social and economic values in 


12: 


a socialist society before they are recruited again:” 
(Young Indian, Annual number, 1971, p 64) 


HE necd of the hour is a revolution in services — 

in the design of the bureaucratic structure and 
its consequent behaviour. Its behaviour must con- 
form to the needs of the society. The services are 
not the rulers but the servants of the society. Smt 
Gandhi had once remarked: ‘‘What India needed 
today was a revolution in the administrative system 
without which-no enduring change could be brought 
about in any field.’”** 

In India what is needed is not only structural 
revolution but revolution in the minds of the people.. 
We need men, who work in the Goveroment, with 
revolutionary ideas, directed towards change and 
development. The bureaucrats, therefore, should be 
men who can inspire others and endowed with think- 
ing which corresponds to the accepted national 
objectives. Thus the men responsible for the imple- 
mentation of ‘‘policies’’ formulated by the Union 
or State Governments should be favourably inclined 
towards the achievement of these ‘‘policies”’. 

Can the Government of India expect emergence 
of a ‘‘socialist’” society without embarking upon 
change in the character and complexion of the exist- 
ing bureaucracy? Without necessary structural 
changes in bureaucracy, no socialist model of society 
will or can ever be built in India. 

It is too much to say that ‘India should, there- 
fore, take note of the hiatus between the arrogant 
bureaucracy and the unsophisticated rural poor’’.!” 
But it is true that there exists unwanted, undesirable 
and “ominous gap” between our services and the 
poor, uneducated rural folk. It is because there is 
over-representation of the urban, salaried and prof- 
essional middle classes (80 to 90 per cent) and only 
a small fraction comes from artisan, urban working 
or rural agricultural classes. The Indian bureaucracy 
is not socially representative. Dr V. Subramaniam 
says that “the advantages of a socially represent- 
ative civil service should not be exaggerated. To 
some extent the recruits may bs influenced by their 
particular background in taking administrative deci- 
sions." I do not share his belief that ‘‘lower socio- 
economic group of bureaucrats are “upward 
mobile”. He quotes the statement of Maurice Duv- 
crger — “Sprung from the people but determined 
not-to return to them” — in order to justify his 
accusation. Inthe Indian context, because of her 
imperialist legacy, a low-caste/class born IAS officer 
is bound to isolate himself from his farmer-peasant 
folk or Harijan bustees because we create in him a 
burra-sahib mentality, that is, we (or our faulty 
bureaucratic ey compel or encourage him to 
aia himself from the poor peasantry or the lower 
classes. ` 


© 
T° implement some of the ideas expressed in this 


essay, it is necessary that there should be certain 
changes in the reciuitment procedure through the 
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a 


_ bąd rec-uitment and because of entry of unworthy . 
~ ciency ig mainly due to. promotional system based ` 


2 


vompetitive.examinations, ; = 
In ozder to facilitate à rural graduate to onpi 
ublic ,school igraduates, every’ oppo 
tere ‘be “afforded “to encourage ‘them ‘to -entet 
all-India services. 'It:is.appropriate here ‘to refer.to 
the note-of dissent written ae be Sri T.N. Singh to.the 
Personnel Administration Report: ‘‘It -is, therefore, 
essential that there should be the largest measure: ‘of; 
opportunity to.our youngmen _living:even in remote 
‘parts of India to get into- services. And for this 
the-system of. competitive examination needs 
changes.’"" 
' Metis right when he says that ‘‘even-a very brilliant 
boy wo has passed out-of a.small town college, 
hardly stands any chance of success against.even a 
mediocre student who has had the benefit of a public 
Peer conc i 
gher society.” Thus, boys from the- higher-income 


' poupe and óf the urban centres monopolise 'the `all- 


dia competitive examinations. ‘I suggest that ‘fifty 
cent.of the annual intake of IAS ‘quota should 
exclusively meant (not reserved) for bureaucracy 
‘manned by: graduates ‘belonging to the -rural and. 
semi-urbean arcas, ‘that is, sons and daughters:of 
poor farmers (o ten bighas of land-or‘iess and 
not farms), workers (with less than Rs 350 :per 
month wage), ‘landless labourers and labourers 
with ‘Rs 5 to Rs 12 as wage per day, etc. The 
question papers should be the ‘same as in the case 


of the other LAS recruits, but selection should’be 


` exclosively from this separafe ‘category of -aspirants. 
' The - s be declared in:the general'list- without 
mentioning any separate class of IAS recruits. The 
‘raining should be the same.as imparted to -the 
Other -seected recruits, so'that there is no possibility 
‘of the creation of a gulf between-one class of 
probaticners and the other and also-no ‘possibility 
of creazing ‘inferiority barriers -or peyehoiogical, 
gulf ameng the two'categories of probationers.. 
Ineffidency in the administration is also due to. 


. persons. But,’ in the case of IAS personnel, ineffi- 


` on senio-ity which results in inactivity, lethargy and 
ineffective activity. 

Administrative efficiency had declined even during 
the time Jawaharlal Nehru was Prime Minister. 
Any dissassionate observer who ‘has ‘watched ‘the 
. functioning of the administrative machinery: of 
‘Government since Independence cannot help noting 
“the steady decline in -efiiciency and standards’ of 


administ-ation”. (H.R. Bhatia, ‘‘Administrative 
cen The Tribune, ‘September 30, 
19 


Deficiency ‘in -moral standards and flack Tegal 
ures also encourage the ‘corrupt ‘officials to 
thernselves away'from the reach ‘ofthe Jaw‘and 

A keep authorities. Sri Hiranmay -Karlekar recently 


oxpteasec “the view «that ‘the present .elaborate 


ures for disciplinary action and the “cases 

-with ‘which ‘court: injunctions can‘be-obtained- -often 

ee roblems” (The ‘Hindustan Times, Jane: 
197 


has degenerated our renowned: efficient ‘bureaucratic 
system. 
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.and'an advantage of moving in ' 


us the .slackened punitive measures . IP 


e. 


-yaro about, recruit ment - Sad ‘training of: the 
‘civil servants, Dharam -Vira‘had:pointed out. 
-“Hete, again, there .is practically no change from 
the British Timte,’’** In India training of civil service 
is pathetically traditional. Even the training to 

uates :selected ‘by the ‘UPSC, called probation- 


ers, are not adequately:trained to ‘man the variety ` ` 


of jobs which they ‘are expected to carry ont in 
ip haan 
An FAS recrait ‘is expected 
“‘chirag” (lamp) enabling him to -bé properly 


qualified to act as an “expert” in almost all adv.. 


ministrative situations. It is this notion which gives 
an egoistic satisfaction.to the whole class of these, 
administrators. . The training aspect of the IAS is 


the weakest,. the recruitment method relatively - 


weaker, and after selection, the placemtnt and 
promotion ‘on the basis ‘of seniority rather thar 
“performance”, the weakest. As we'have sugges- 


ted .a reform in ‘the stracture of the bureaucracy, . 


s0-also we propose a:reorganisation : ‘of the ‘training 
programme ofthe TAS recruits. 

It is suggested that -in order:to . prepare the raw, 
graduates, fresh from their:romantic .and ‘immature 
youthful days of colleges, for highly responsible:and 
mature jobs‘as Sub-Divisional Officers, thé training 


period ‘of an IAS probationer should ‘be of four. 


years: institutional training (two years) and train- 
ing on ‘the job (two years). The institutional 
training at Mussoorie should \include ten ‘months’ 
foundational ‘course ‘relating to the core subjects in 
order to provide an, orientation in the political, 
economic and .social infrastructure, ‘to be followed 

-Bharat Darshan, visits to Parliament,“ Union 

inistries, Central Cabinet Secretariat and the 
Rashtrapati Bhawan for two months. The post- 
foundational ‘course should -also be’ for.ten-months, 
again in ‘the National Academy-of GaiinIstratiOn: 
Mussoorie. 

I suggest that during the post-foundational course 


for the first six months, the probationers should-be- 
‘taught four basic papers of Public Administration, 


for example, (1) Principles of Public Administration; 

(i) Organisation and Policy Making; (iii) Budgetary 
Techniques and.Public-Finance: and (ivy) Manpower 
Planning and Administration. | After this six months’ 
post-foundational course, the entire batch of prohi 
ationers be divided into ten specialised pools to be 


“next trained for six months i in their respective areas 


of specialisation: 

1. Economic Administration; 

-2. Revenue, Law, Policy and Judicial Admin: 
istration; 

3. ‘Agricaltordl and Rural Develoginient Admint 
istration; 
4. Social and Educational Administration; 
5. Personnel Administration; . £ 
' 6. Financial Administration; i 
7. Defence Admiinistrdtion and Toternal Sauni, 
ie and -Administration of integra 


.9. Administration of Public Enterprises and Ind- 


. ` wstrial-Labour Relatigns; and 


to possess ‘Alladin’s’ 


ee, 


Ne 


10. “Municipal and Panchayati Raj Administration. 

During the two years’ on-the-job training, the 
probationers should be attached. to the Chief Sec- 
retaries of the States or the chief executives of 
Revenue Boards of other major -industrial entera 
pries, It, thus, will provide the maximum ‘possib-, 
lity of contact with the seniors. for the: future 
bureaucrats ‘while under training. The probation- 
ers, after, having completed their two years’ training, 
should be sent to their specialised: areas. The 
Indian Institute of Public Administration is: being 
utilised to train deputy secretaries in the art. of 
. administration, but ae lòt of bureaucrats of the 

State. who become academically ill-equi and 
unworthy of difficult assignments, should be trained 
.. in regional Colleges of Public Administration. -. 


j ES 


T conclusion, I would like’ to Gepradtace two 
„È sentences here from‘the Administrative Reforms 
- Committee Report: “Society depends, for its’ prog- 
- ress and: well-being, dn effective functioning of 


government. And government, whatever its type — 


democratic or otherwise — will, in-the last analysis, 
be as a. as what its personnel make of it.’ ” (April 
1969, p 1 


. In order to make. the Government and con- ; 


sequently the administration dnd bureaucracy a fit. 


instrument for achieving the national goals and 

' objectives of social and economic reconstruction ane 
ap we need to restructure, réorgani 

: ant the Indian bureaucracy in the following 

ee i 


1. The public service recruitment.. ` procedure 
, should be changed to-provide enough “opportunity” 
` for rural educated graduates to compete within their 


own ples roced 

e procedure of ‘examination, instead of the 
i dave. should be reformed.to include. personal 
; observation | period by psychologists, iatrists, 
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social behaviorists for ohe -month in ` intensivo 
observation camps. 


3. The training ‘period of the IAS probationers 


should be increased to four ‘years in order to | 


“prepare” them for difficult assignments ahead. 


.- ,4. A pooling system should be ‘introduced to 


categdrise LAS recruits to be assigned specific areas 
of a tion. + 
5; Promotions in, 
performance and not ace. 

6. Opportunities for. “professionalists’” ie prov- 
ided for inclusion into the IAS up to tHe age ‘of 


IAS, should bé. based . upon 


forty-five years, after arranging periodic special g 


examinations (say after every three years). 


7. Compulsory retirement of inefficient, lethargic, 


‘inactive, corrupt IAS officials, should be provided. 
~ 8, Public Administration should be introduced at 
-tho graduate level in all the States. i 
9. Regional Colleges (at least eight i in number) of 
Public ministration, should be opened im order 
middle-level officers and officials of the 
dijet through, „refresher courses, on the pattern of 
te of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
I0. In every university teaching and research in 
Public Administration should be compulsorily 
provided. F 
Sooner we reglise the importance of the study ‘and 
teaching of the bureaucratic’ organisation and .the 
administrative structures in relation to the total 


on) SS 


environment in which these are supposed to operate, - 


the better it will be. Woe cannot expect socio- 


- economic deyelopment without restructuring our 


bureaucratic system. Public’ Administration is. the, 


‘ most important input in the development of the 


country. We must. reorganise the bureaucratic 
structure and reorient the bureaucratic behaviour so 
that we do not lag behind in frantic-race of develo 
ing nations. We need today revolution in edie 
tration — an Administrative Revolution,’ Cl 
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PUBLIC SECTOR-I < 


« Problems = — 


.. sector in India. 


of. | 
Management 


Democratic | 
Control 


SUBRATA BANERJEE 


A detailed and analytical study of the evolution of 

the management system in the public sector in 
Ind g is difficult to come by. ‘The task has been 
made more difficult becaus¢ of the existence of 
different management concepts and practices reflect- 
ing thé diverse pattern of the evolution of the public 
A conscious effort to evolve a broad 
framework of the public sector management system 
has not yet been made. 

Today, the public sector in India has come of age. 
After two decades of uneven growth it has earned for 
itse:f a significant place in our economy. Gone are 
the days when it was considered an ideological luxury 
by nany. a 


For sake of convenience the present study is con- 


fined to what is known in Indiaas the public sector. 


It could be defined as constituting industrial, com- 


‘Ediror of The Economic Times 


Tals contribution presented by Sri Banerjee, Assistant 
i at tho Moscow Economic 
Conference organised by the USSR Academy of Sciences in 
November 1976, has been revised and updated for purposes of 
the present publication. 
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mercial, trading and financial'institutions for "which 
the Central Government has provided capital from 
public resources, as also the structure, content and 
control. Their profits and losses too are borne by. - 
the Centre. Similar enterprises under the State 
Governments, known as the State sector, and 
departmental establishments, such as the railways 
and ordinance factories, have not been taken into 
account. a . 
-The problems of management and democratic 
control in the public sector can only be appreciated 
in the context of jts present place jn the Indian 
economy. In the last twenty-five years, singe the 
First Five Year Plap, fhe public sector had made 
considerable progress. From only five units with a 
total investment of Rs 290 million, it has expanded 
to 129 units, with a total investment of Rs 89,730 | 
million in 1975-76. In this year the overall turnover 
was Rs 116,880 million and gross profits were Rs 6,680 
million. The public sector today ‘provides direct 
employment to over 1.5 million. It has helped set 
up over 1,700 ancillary units from which it has 
purchased goods valued at over Rs 200 million. If 
departmental establishments and loans ta the State 


.Governments, which contain a large element of 


capital investment, were also included, the Central 
Government investments in public enterprises could 
be wel over Rs 250,000 million. - 

The public sector units cover very vast and diverse 
aréas. There are 77 manufacturing and 44 service 
enterprises.’ Nearly 80 per cent of the total inyest- 
ment is in manufacturing units, the bulk of which 
cover heavy engineering, steel and mining. In the 
context of overall economic development, these may 
be described as “infrastructural” industries. Thess 
were born; -not of nationalisation, but of state 


‘entrepreneurship, mostly with the assistance of the 


Soviet Union and other Socialist countries. 
“There has been a progressive shift in recent years 


‘to intermediate and finished goods. A network of 


marketing and trading enterprises has been set up. ' 
There has been a fairly strong movement into trans- 
portation infrastructure and consultancy and con- 
tracting services. An entry has been made also into 


.the consumer goods sector, though in a small way. 


The public sector in India today has even emerged 
with s number of multi-unit enterprises operating in 
different regions of this vast country with their 
headquarters centred in one region, According to 
The Economic Times survey of 101 top industrial 
giants in 1974-75, 40 enterprises, accounting for 
66.6 per cent of the total assets, belong to the public 
sector. In many areas it has to compete with the 
private sector in the open market. 

The extent of Central Government participation 
in the private or capitalist sector of the economy 
has not so far received the attention it really deser- 
ves. .The total loans from public financial institu- 
tions and nationalised banks have been estimated 
at about Rs 30,000 million, in a paper presented at 
the Special Convention of tho- All India Trade 
Unioa Congress (AITUC) in June 1975. According to 
The Economic Times of December 13, 1974, at Jeast 
49 per cent of the total borrowed funds of the public 


limited companies “in the private sector were 
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provided by nationalised banks and 16.3 per cent by 
public financial institutions. The total investment 
of the Life Insurance Corporation in the ten largest 
capitalist enterprises amounted to Rs 1,022.6 million 
or 38 per cent of the total investment in this sector 
of our economy as on March 31, 1974. More than 
50 per cent of the total financial assistance from the 
public financial institutions has gone to large indus- 
trial houses in the private sector. 

. According to the AITUC Special Convention 
paper, the all-India aggregate of advances by the 
nationalised banks to 75 monopoly houses outstand- 
ing on december 28, 1974, amounted to Rs 5,823.2 
million. Loans of five publig financial institutions 
to 253 private enterprises came to Rs 8,374.2 million 
on December 31, 1974. The bulk of these establish- 
ments belonged to major monopoly groups. Loans 
of the State Bank of India to private enterprises 
managed by the 75 monopoly houses amounted to 
Rg 3,049.7 million. The public financial institutions 
bave provided equity support amounting to more 
than 25 per cent of the paap capital in each of 
129 private enterprises is includes 39 per cent 
of the shares of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
Limited, which rated ninth in the list of 101 large 
industrial units in 1974-75. 

There is no doubt that in the past twenty-five 
years, the public sector has emerged as a sprawling 
giant, entering practically every sphere of the econ- 
omy and of the life of our people. It is equally 
important to bear in mind that it has been built by 
the Jabour power of our working class and out of 

ublic money contributed by the mass of the people 
n the shape of a wide range of taxes. 


The Perspective 


There is no doubt that the public sector in India 
` has at last reached the position of being able to give 
a direction to the entire economy. It has proved 
its strength in relation to the capitalist sector. 
Much of the increase in the index of industrial 
production in 1975-76, and even in recent months, 
has to be attributed to the public sector. It has 
thus made a significant contribution towards restor- 
ing the health of our economy. It has been 
generating direct employment at the rate of 8 per 
cent annually, while this has been stagnant in the 
capitalist sector for a number of years. Capacity 
utilisation in the public sector has been on the 
increase. In 30 out of 125° units it was well above 
100 per cent and in 69 more above 75 per cent. 

In the capitalist sector, on the other hand, a 
number of industrial units have, what is termed, 
fallen ‘‘sick”, and had to be taken over by the 
Government. This has been due to flogging the 
machinery to destruction and refusing to spend on 
modernisation, in the mad lust for maximum 
profits. It is significant that some of these belong 
to the 75 monopoly houses, and have begun ‘to 
recover under Government,management. There is no 
doubt that a vast pool of technology and managerial 
expertise has now been created in the public sector. 

It is, however, the capitalist sector which has so 
far realised the greatest t from the tremendous 
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resources created through Government cntrepreneur- 
ship. It has been purchasing machinery, infer- 
mediate products and industrial raw materials 
through the free-market economy at prices lower 
than those prevailing on the international market 
and selling the finished products at higher prices to 
squeeze put maximum profits. According to the 
annual rcport of industrial and commercial under- 
takings of the Central Government in 1974-75, the 
value of sales of |60 production enterprises „to the 
private sector amounted to Rs 14,107.8 million as 
against Rs 18,160 million in respect of the Govern- 
ment departments and public sector enterprises 
taken together. 

Bank and public institutional finance has been 
used by the capitalist sector to strengthen pre- 
capitalist forms of exploitation. With its control 
dover the production and distribution of consumer 
goods, both manufactured and agricultural, the 
private sector continues to exercise undue hold over 
the price mechanism and the economy. The impact 
of centralised planning is thwarted through the 
exchange of public sector products through the 
operation of the free-market economy. Thus, the 
contradiction between demand and production is 
Popes despite centralised planning. 

o distinction is made between the public sector 
and private sector enterprises with regard to a wide 
range of indirect taxes which siphon off surpluses 
which could have served the purpose of pre-socialist 
accumulation and used for the growth of the public 
sector enterprises themselves. Even inter-public 
sector exchanges are effected through the free market. 
As a result, banks, which provide the working 
capital, earn an interest at the expense of the enter- 
prises concerned. Avoidance of this system could 
have prevented. increased money supply and cir- 
culation. ' 

That such a situation should have emerged is 
understandable. In the first post-Independence 
phase of the continuing struggle against the 
remnants of feudalism and colonialism, the state, 
by mobilising resources and employing them for 
developing productive forces, plays a vitally necessary 
and progressive role. As Dr Raul Prebisch, the 
Nehru Award winner economist, has pointed out in 
Change and Development: Latin America's Great Task: 
“Events themselves might impel the state to take 
over the very sources of income of the upper strata 
by a process of socialisation of the major enterprises 
at least — even if no ideological considerations were 
involved.” Sri S.A. Dange had correctly pointed ` 
out in his General Secretary's report to the silver 
jubilee session of the AITUC in 1975. “Mere state 
ownership of certain big plants does not constitute 
Socialism. In fact, such ownership divorced from 
the socio-political control of the working class and 
democratic masses becomeponly another means of 
helping the development of capitalism.” The public 
sector today serves the interest of a form of state 
capitalism. ' 

o wonder, therefore, that in this phase of our 
development the industrial bourgeoisie, which had 
become fairly strong even before Independence, 
should derive greater benefits from the state’s 
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develcpment efforts than its place in the economy 
On the other hand, the public 
sector has reached a stage when the total surplus 
by it does not go to enrich the coffers of 

a rick few, although a part: of it is used for that 
pupon as is ovident from the data presented earlier. . 
s erormous potential can now be utilised in a 


“planned manner for_a self-reliant advance of the. 


econony, curbing further growth of monopoly’ 
capital, generating employment, and controlling the 
market mechanism through entry into the essential 
consumer goods production and a greater grip over 
their distribution. In the process it can overcome 
imbalances between different sectors of industries — 
heavy. medium and small — as well as of the econ- 
omy. In brief, the basic foundations have been 
laid to move forward towards a pre-socialist system. 

At the same time, it would be wrong to under- 
estimete the ability of the monopoly bourgeoisie 
to subvert the state capitalism that exists today, to 


‘serve ts own interests, as was done by its counter- 


parts in Japan, Germany and, Russia: in the nine- 
teentk century. Inherent in this situation are, an- 
tagonsms and contradictions at' different levels of 


‘society, triggering off- struggles to change the - 


existing correlation of class forces. These con- 


-tradictiong have emerged in India. There is some 


recognition of this reality in’ the speech of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi at the all-India Convention 
of Workers and Management in the Development 
of Socialist Economy, on May 2, 1970: ‘‘T think it is 
true that although we set out to form the public 


` sector with the best of intentions — and the public 


[d 


sector has achieved much — we made it largely on 
the model of the old, existing private sector. This 
has hampered its growth, this has hampered fresh 
thinking, this has hampered the spirit of innovation 
and constant change and progress which is neces- 
sary to keep up with the pace of this changing 
world of ours.” - ; 


Subje-tive Factors 


_ The main question that we’are faced with today 
is whether the public sector will be utilised for 
capitalist development or for a transition to Social- 
ism. The public sector has raised the industrial, 
development of India to such a level that any 
further development is possible only through a -` 
revolutionary transformation of thé existing struc- 
ture ef a colonial type of capitalism. Independent 
capitelist development is no longer possible tdday. 
Any ettempt to do so can only strengthen de 
dent development within the parameters of an 
overall colonial relationship. It is in thig context 
that Smt Gandhi has categorically stated in her 


` address to the national convention of public enter- 


prises on April 13, 1976: “Our public sector is an` 
essential feature and .dynamic instrument of 
Socia.ism.” : ‘ 
The: objective conditions certainly èxist ‘to utilise 
the pablic sector `as ‘an instrumént in the process 
of transition to Socialism.’ The two main subjective 
factors’ to make this a reality are a public sector 
ideology or philosophy, and a management structure 
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attuned to it. itis symptomatic ‘of the present 
situation that public sector managers, coming from 
different strata of society and ‘different professional 
backgrounds and experiences have themselves 
raised the demand for such. a philosophy. Their. 
day-to-day practical experience have made them 
realise that without such a philosophy further 
progress would be hampered. 

-Such a situation has arisen because a qualitative 
change has taken place since the' public sector was 
first conceived in the days of our national liberation 
struggle. The ex nee of imperialist exploitation 
had y imbued our national movement with 
an anti-capitalist and” socialist content, ially 
in the context of the great October Revolution. It 
is significant that the concept of the public sector 
first found yeas from the working-class plat- 
form, the ` C, in 1925. Even the nationalist 
bourgeoisie realised its necessity for liberating the 
country from the grip of retarded economic develop- ` 
ment, as á guarantee of independent existence. Thus, 
the nationalisation of financial institutions and key 
industries found place in the. programme of the 
Indian National Congress in “1931. Jawaharlal 
Nehru further popularised the concept and on the 
initiative of the Cougress even a Nationa! Planning 
Committee was set up in’ 1938. The report pub- - 
lished in 1949 reflected the aspirations of the Indian . 
capitalist class whose representatives were closely 
associated with the ee een 7 

Immediately after Independence, the Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 1948 recognised the need for 
“the state to play a progressively active role in the 
development of industries”. It was, however, as- 
signed a very modest role as complementary to the 
private sector. The experience of the First Five 
Year Plan and disillusionment with assistance’ from 


` the capitalist countries, léd to a‘fundamentally new 


‘approach in the Second Plan. The concept of 
“mixed economy” presumably derived from Lenin’s 
New Economy Policy, was élaborated in the 
Mahalanobis model of planning, with greater emph- 
asis on ‘basic industries, and hence a bigger role 
for the public sector, with Soviet‘assistance. This 
was reflected in the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956, in the context of the adoption of a Social- 
istic pattern of society” as the national goal. Even 
80, the public sector continued to be considered as 
complementary to the private sector, and not as 
a lever: for the fundamental transformation of 
society. : f : 

The 1956 Industrial Policy -Resolution is still in 
force. Two new facets have been added since on 
the basis of experience: a further curb on monopoly 
houses and supranationals, and the concept of the 
joint sector. The last has presumably originated from 
the heavy dependence of the private'sector on the pub- 
lic financial institutions, especially as a result of bank 
nationalisation, as also the mismanagement of the 
enterprises in which public money is invested. The 
changes that have taken place in the last two 
decades have created a situation when the earlier 
concepts would seem to have become somewhat 
irrelevant. The extent of socialisation of the 
economy that has taken. place has released new 
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contradictions that demand immediate resolution. 

The public sector management in India assesses 
the situation as a contradiction between social-cost 
benefit and commercial profitability. These two 
concepts need to be harmonised to enable the 
formulation of relevant techniques of project eval- 
uation and of the performance appraisal methods. 
As both public and private sector enterprises are run 
as statutory companies, subject to the same laws, the 
distinction between the two and their role in the 
development of the economy need to be clearly 
defined. This has become more urgent now that it 
has at last been recognised that the gross national 
product cannot be the sole ifidex of overall perfor- 
mance, as it conveniently conceals economic 
disparities. 

balance has to be established between net output 
and incremental employment, between a price 
mechanism relevant to-maximum social benefit and 
generation of a se es for sustained self-reliant 
‘growth, between product development required for 
urther economic progress and immediate essential 
consumer needs, and between the operation of a 
free-market economy and the regular availability of 
the minimum basic needs of the consumer at a price 
clearly approximate to his ability to pay. 

That these questions are being discussed within 
the public sector itself, is a sign of its maturity, an 
expression of the reality that we are on the eve of a 
new phase of development. A redefinition of the 
concept of the public sector has become urgent. 
Clear terms of reference are required as to where and 
how to strike a balance between commercial profit- 
ability and national objectives. It is in this context 
that the first-ever National Convention on Public 
Sector Enterprises (in April 1976) called for a 
declaration of national objectives of the public sector 
in relation to its role inthe economy. These were 
expected to provide the framework for the formul- 
ation of the corporate objectives of every individual 
enterprise. These, in turn, would serve as a charter 
of directives and yardsticks for the evaluation and 
assessment of the public sector as a whole and of 
each individual enterprise. 

This demand is in keeping.with the view of Smt 
Gandhi, expressed exactly ten years ago, when, 
speaking at a seminar on the public sector, she had 
laid down the three fundamental guidelines for its 
operation: gaining control of the commanding heights 
of the economy, promoting critical development in 
terms of social gains of strategic value rather than 
_ primarily on consideration of .profit, and provision 

of commercial surpluses to finance further economic 
development. She had then continued to say: ‘‘ There 
can be no stereotype for the public sector. It must 
grow, evolve and change with the time. In another 
twenty years the public sector may well be larger 
than the Government in terms of personnel and 
budget, A new generation of industrial and scien- 
tific civil servants will have come into being. We 
have to plan for that day.” 

The essential for the fulfilment of Smt 
Gandhi’s dream is the existence of an unambiguous 
public sector philosophy or ideology. The second 
subjective factor is the manager. According te Dr 
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Raj K. Nigam, ia his Image of the New Margers, 
the public sector management community ccnsists 
of about 50,000 people covering the entire field from 
the topmost to the middle level in Central Gcvern- 
ment and departmental undertakings and public 
financial institutions. They have come from very 
different sources with varied experience. Executive 
manning in ol punile sector has been very hetero- 
geneous indeed, with completely different >ack- 
grounds in terms of intellectual discipline, culture, 
motivation and management philosophy, often 
working in same enterprises. 


Professional Managers 


In the embryonic state, when there was inadequate 
understanding of the requirements of commerce and 
industry, the reliance was exclusively on bureaucrats. 
Later, when the phase of nationalisation begar, the 
entire staff of these enterprises were naturally taken 
over, bringing professional managers into the system. 
This brought to the fore the issue of professionalis- 
ation of management, and direct recruitments were 
made from the private sector. A certain num>er of 
technocrats entered the field of management ina 
natural process. In recent years, young talent has 
been recruited from the management training 
institutes which generally cater to the needs of the 
private sector and seek their models from the 
experience of the capitalist Western countries, 
especially the United States. 

Attempts have been made to measure the d-strib- 
ution of these categories in the total public sector 
management community. Discussing only the Central 
Government enterprises,’ both running and ander 
construction, Shri V.A. Gaitonde,. writing in The 
Financial Express of February 24, 1976, estimates 
that 55 per cent of the directorships in 140 
undertakings is held by Government officials and the 
rest by men from the private sector. According to a 
study by Dr Raj K. Nigam, “in 53 Central Gcevern- 
ment companies, the occupation of 203 is disclosed 
as Governinent servants, whereas of 55 as business, 
27 as professionals like accountants, lawyers, doctors, 
and of 49 as services of specialised and technical 


` nature”. 
I attempted an analysis of the key nel listed 
in a directory covering 145 Central Govermment 


enterprises. Out of 416 senior executives — Maragin 

Directors, Finance Directors, General Managers an 

Financial Advisers-and-Chief Acoount Officers — 236 
were from Government and 122 from the p-ivate 
sector, among whom were quite a few who had come 
over at the time of the nationalisation of the 
enterprises in which' they had been employed. A new 
feature, and not very unwelcome for many reasons, 
has been the recruitment of retired military personnel. 
These nimbered 32, Representatives of the State 
Government departments and Central Goverrment 
administrative ministries concerned were 57. In-ernal 
promotion accounted for 127 and Government 
employees from technical departments, 52. Other 
ereas contributed 26 managers. All the three studies 
thus reveal a continuing preponderance af the 
bureaucracy. Atthe same time, the proportion of 
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professional managers has also ` ee ‘as has 
mternal mobility. 

No study is available of the family and environ- 
mental backgrounds from which the public sector 


managers have come. It would not be far wrong to 


` assume that these are the-same as of managers in the 


` private: sector. 


A recent: study of the Indian 


- . managerial profile conducted by the Indian Manage- 
` ment Association, is quite revealing. At least 12.8 per 





wt menn 


‘cent of young managers are sons of farmers, 23.3 


per cent of schoo] teaqhers and whité-collar workers, 
and 42.1 per cent of professionals and officers. About 
30.1 per cent have ‘made the grade through 
promio-ion from clerks and trade apprentices, 32.5 
a a iA rs, and 19.5 per cent : 

m management trainees. The childhood ‘of 9 per 
cent were spent in 46 per cent in small 
towns, 15 per cent in big towns and 30 per cent in 
cities. 

The elitist class character of the mayagement’ 
commanity in India should be obvious from the 


_ above. This ia further confirmed. ‘by The Managerial 


Class of India, bémg the report of a study carried 
out br Sri V. Subramaniam about a decade ago. 
While 82.7 per cent to 85.6 per cent of the managers 
belonged to the middle'cjass, within this the upper 
middle class dominated with a representation ‘of 


` between 54.3 and 57 per cent. This was the picture 


among civil servants as well. With a higher initial 
salary, management jobe in the industrial sector had ` 
already. begun to wean away the middle class and 
upper middle- class youth from the higher civil 
services. ` 

As casto and dass elitism tend to merge in India, 


~..-the study revealed the highest percentage of Brah- 


mins among Managers. They accounted for 41.4 per 
cent in the management profession and 38.8 per cent. 
in the sigher civil services. The percentage of' non- 
Btahmin, professional and agricultural castes came . 
to 27.1 per cent in management and 16.4 cent in 
the higher civil services. It is most signi t that 
only 6.3 per cent of the financial and entrepreneurial 
caste, zhe bantya, were found in administration, both 
Government and commerce and industry taken 

ef. This situation is now changing with family 
management being professionalised through manage- - 
MENE Counce Fas ia and abroad. 

-Thie class-caste composition of the Indian manager 
and th= bureaucracy accounts for a certain ambunt 
of harmony in thp public sector management 
sttucttre. At the samo time, different work-back- 
grounds, professional experience and management 
concerts give rise to contradictions. The ‘‘secretariat 
culture’ brought in and consolidated by the 


' burearcracy, often comes into, conflict with the 


professional management or technological culture, 
the private sector profit motivations with the social 
cost-benefit concept in nationalised. enterprises. The ` 
guild spirit of the bureaucratic element -often . 
internal mobility of professional elements. - 

This is further aggravated political interference 
at ministerial level. This has led to a. brain 
from the public to the private sector. It ‘is 
significant that today the public sector is becoming 


_ the training ground lor manageri t in private sector. 
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These contradictions often find expression through 
the controversy over autonomy of the management 
of ‘enterprises im relation to Government control, 
especially in the environment of a “secretariat 
culture” that continues to dominate the public — 
sector. A more fundamental contradiction seems to 
have developed between the extent-of the socialis- 
ation of the economy and the ‘essentially capitalist 
and’: free-market oriented organisational and 
maridperial structure of the public “sector whose 
strength and expansion itself has brought about the 
present situation. Can this contradiction be resolved 
within the framework* of a rigid and unchanging - 
concept of a mixed economy and without a major 
social transformation of rural society? 


Mahagement Philosophy 


The validity of this question would be evident 
from a study of the existing organisational structure 
.of the public sector and managément. practices 
prevalent in it, as obtaining from a particular 
management philosophy. It must be remembered, 
-in this context,- that the value system that evails 
in society influences both management ‘philosophy: - 
and functioning. That apart, in such a diverse 
and vast complex of enterprises, problems, concepts 


“and practices of management are necessarily com-- 


pléx and varied. The term ofownership and 
management has its impact on managerial fonction- 
ing, workers’ rights and democratic control. 
“rom the yery beginning the Government ‘has 
_ capitalist corporate structure and 
form of management for the public enterprises it 
has entrepreneured. In the embryonic stage of 
the Second Plan, which triggered Government 
participation in industry in @ big Way, public enter- 


prises were naturally considered an extension of ` 


the Government Secretariat. 
The higher civil services provided the top manage- , 
ment of the public sector enterprises in the early 
stages. They, naturally, brought with them all 
their deep-rooted concepts of a colonial-type 
administration and imposed these froin above on 
a capitalist company structure. A three-tier system 
developed. It continues even today, though with 
more delegation of authority than before. At the 
top of the pyramid is the administrative ministry 
concerned, representing the state-as the owner.. 
Below it is the board of directors on which the 
‘Government is represented at least by a depart- 
mental secretary from the a ve ministry 
concerned and by an offcer: from the Finance - 
Below the board of directors are the 

chief executives of the company, some of whom may 


be members of the board:as executive directors. 


It is this composition of the top management that 
has raised the vital question of Government control. 
vorsus autonomy of the enterprise, an issue that has 
been much muted in recent-times, but has as yet 
prety satisfactory solution. - Autonomy has been 

en in ee eee but in the absence of what 
umaramangalam called the “indus. 

iial na, the “‘secretariat culture” prevails. Final 
decision-making is by the minister on the advice of 
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his secretariat. Thus, the hierarchical character of 
Government administration, ina highly stratified 
and hierarchical society, combines with excessive 
specialisation of modern capitalist corporate 
structure. This iteelf causes many contradictions. 
. These aro further compounded by lack of any clear 


concept of the scope of Government control. A ' 


multiplicity of instruments have emerged causing 
serious Managerial problems. 
A study of Government Policy for the Management 
of Public Enterprises, a compilation of guidelines issu- 
' ed from time to time, give a fairly revealing picture 
of the evolution of the current*management practices. 
The administrative ministry concerned maintains, 
in principle, an overview on the overall perforniance 
through briefing by Government directors on the 
board, an effective method of reporting, perfor- 
mance review meetings and periodic joint appraisals 
with the Bureau of Public Enterprises (BPE), which 
was set up in 1965 to provide centralised coordina- 
tion, continuing performance appraisal, and asgess- 
ment of the organisational, manpower and other 
requirements of public sector enterprises. The 
Government representatives on the board ‘act as 
important channels of mformation. he 
at the system does not function effectively 
should be evident from the general absence of early 
warnings of impending troubles to ensure timely 
preventive measures. Lack of homogeneity, instead 
of providing innovative leadership born of an ex- 
change of different ideas, creates only inhibitive 
management. All this is attributable to the reality 
of the excessively disproportionate influence of the 
: Government representatives on the’ board of’ direc- 
tors, as pointed out by Sri R.C. Dutt, a retired civil 
service Sicer, in his “Management of State Enter- 
pra — the Kumaramarigalam Model” (Lok Udyog, 
ul f 


1973). > 
' The ience of decentralisation of authority 
has yet to take root: Delegation of authority from” 


the Government to the board, at least in theory, 
is a recent development. Naturally, as late as 1970, 
it had not percolated through the enterprises .them-, 
selves, with all power continuing to be concentrated 
‘either in the board or the chief executives. Govern- 
ment as the sole shareholder rightly ‘claims 
accountability from the boards. A study of the guid- 
' clines issued as late as 1970 reveals the extent of 
such accountability. The guidelines were, in consid- 
erable detail, on policy formulation, management 
control and coordination, management by objectives 
integrating long-range and annual plans, production 
and materials management, to mention only, a few 
issues. ; l 
Parliamentary control is exercised by the Com- 
mittee on Public Undertakings (CPU) which’ is 
supposed to take an overall view, the Public Accounts 
Committee and the Estimate? Committee. Then 
‘there are questions and other forms of comment and 
of eliciting information in Parliament itself. The 


management, of public sector, in fulfilling its, 


accountability, is often bogged down with routine 

peper work to meet the administrative ministry's 

requirements under various rules and regulations, as 

well as equip it to' answer detailed questions in 
$ f k 
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: Political Weekly of May 26, gives his im 
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Parliament. Accountability, thus, fails to see the 


wood for the trees, because all are concerned with 
details and few with vital policy matters. CPU 


however, raised important issues on materials . 


management, financial management, personnel 
management and production management‘in relation 
to individual enterprises, which have, often helped 
the Government formulate suitable rules and 


regulations. 
Ministerial Intervention 

Sri Bagaram Tulpule, a well-known trade unionist 
who had been appointed Managing ‘Director of the 
Durgapur Steel Plant, writing in the Economic a 
ion o 
the Government-public sector enterprise relatianship. 
Administrative ministers themselves tend to 


‘involved even in such details as placement of major 


supply and construction contracts. Major industrial 
relations problems even go to the Central Cabinet. 


Ministerial opinions expressed at conferences have . 


earned the validity of directives, despite rules to the 
contrary. 

Sri Tulpule also recognises 
of ministerial intervention. As he is . personally 
associated with a wide range of decision-making, the 
minister concerned naturally protects the enterprise 
from uninformed, criticism. In  inter-ministerial 
disputes over supplies of raw materials and inter- 
mediate products, prices, quality of inputs, and 
impott formalities and clearances, he can be a great 
help. It cannot be denied, however, that such 
extensive ministerial involvement in routine matters 
inhibits initiative and innovative management and 
dilutes the managements’ accountability to ‘the 
Government. ,The BPE also:accounts for a certain 
amount of duplication. ; 

The impact of the “‘secretariat culture” is felt 
most in the area of financial management. The 


procedures and practices prevailing in the .Govern-. 


ment were introduced by the top management of the 
early years, as they knew no better than their 


familiarity with the system in their day-to-day work’ 


in the Government. The concept of public account- 
ability has also been moulded in the same image. 


Apart from the financial adviser and chief accounts’ 


Officer, being a representative of the Government, 
external financial control has long been exercised 
through statutory audits and audit-boards. It was 
only when the Administrative Reforms Commission’s’ 
Report of 1967 began to be implemented recently 
that the Government audit, was replaced by perform- 


_ ance audit, i 


It has taken over ten years to evolve and adopt 
methods of financial control. As late as 1968, the 


` BPE -is found providing guidelines for bud 


control to place the concept within a framework óf 
the greater dimension of the management process 
itself, integrated with perspective planning, than 
mero financial programming. Evena rational pric- 
ing policy was adopted only in 1968. As late as 
1970, the CPU pointed out inadequacies of cost- 
control in certain enterprises, 


Lack of perspective and excessivo Government . 
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te 


control have also affected personnel policies. The 
State 
long suffered from sudden and frequent changes in 
key management personnel. When the life insurance 
business was nationalised, no plan had been worked 
{q out in advance for the integration of a large number, 
of unite with varied management practices. Similar 
is the story of bank nationalisation in 1969. The 

- old managers continued as custodians for long. This 
was refected in national credit policies. There was 
no change in structure which is béing considered 
only ncw. 

Till 1965, recruitment policies followed Govern- 
ment practices. It was at this stage that concern 
began to be expressed about commercial require- 
ents. Inthe public sector there has continued, as 
‘fesult. a contradictory situation of scarcity in ‘the 
midst of plenty. This has been partly due to inadequ- 
cies of the recruitment policy and partly to the 
bsence of an internal management development 
policy to identify, nurture carefally.and promote 


talent “rom within the organisation itself. “An 









“manning senior and middle managem=nt posts, has 

been dormant for long and is being, revived now. 

Finally, the Pablic Enterprises Selection Board 

(PESB) xas set up in 1974. Apart from selecting 

and appointing chairman and members of the boards 

of directors of individual units, it is also very closely 

‘associated with appraisal, training and development 

“programmes, formulation of staff selection practices 

at unit level, and with setting up a data bank of 

suitable. managerial candidates. 

Departmental attitude to routine transfers still 
continues, causing dislocation, especially, in. long- 
gestatior. fas bee -The turn-over of Government 

_ + directore been studied by Dr Raj K. Nigam, 

' who says: ‘‘Over a three-year period, 72 per cent of 
directors have changed, and over a little longer 

iod of five years, about 35 per cent have changed. 
Tt is revealed that the average tenure of a /director 
_ works ott to about 14 months, whereas in the’ -case 

of big end giant-sized companies in the private 
sector it was found to be one in six years.’ 

Then there has been the problem of inadequate 
cddre development policy. This has caused a great 
deal of frustration at the middle management level, 
leading t> migration to the private sector. Lack of 


' adequate talent, especially in personnel, finance, and - 


materials management often lead to quick turnover 
. because cf competition for such managerial’ personnel 
among pwblic sector enterprises. It was only in 1971 
that both vertical and horizontal mobility and job 
rotations came into operation. The BPE has recently 
a a management development programme, 
courses, cadre planning systems, and 

metho of selection, recruitment and appraisal. 
“secretariat culture” still prevails by and large 
in the performance appraisal. Compensation, promo- 
tion and transfer are unrelated to performance, but 
generally , dependent on tenure, seniorities or the 
usual “subjective ‘criteria .of confidential reports 
ed dy senior officers on the basis of a proforma 
full of such intangibles as leadership, creativity, 
maturity, tact, discipline, and any outstanding 
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Trading Corporation, for instance, has fot ' 


industrial management pool, set up under’ BPE for- 


E E Al these are not necessarily inten to. 
functioning in an industrial or commercial organ- ' 
isation. j 

A recent managerial ` Sanovation has been the 
haar of politicians as part-time chairmen. 

ually these assignments are considered: as 
sinecures. Often mie work .out their frustrations on 
the enterprises they serve. If they have the suitable 
background, ho r, they can be very useful as a 
buffer between the senior executives,- who are some- 
what inhibited by being Goverment servants, and 
the ministry concerned. ‘On the other hand, a 
dynamic personality cowld tend to interfere in day- 
to-day activities and' cause tensions. The practice of 


inducting tetired military officërs has the advantage 


of introducing discipline, better awareness of logis- 
tics problem ‘and improved man management. A - 
commitment to the job and the unit attached to is 
built into the military training and can have a 
healthy impact. In many enterprises they have | 
succeeded in improving efficiency, checking corrup- 
tion and ensuring discipline. There would seem to 
be more enthusiasm among workers whose problems 
often receive personal attention, while many middle- 


level management find the discipline irksome. 


Inherited Bias 


-~ One of the major expressions of Government 
control is the long-drawn procedure of project 
sanctioning. A Public Investment Board was set up- 
in 1972. to scrutinise every project from the stage of 
feasibility study to final detailed project report. It is 
at this stage that the fun and games start with the 
Finance Ministry consolidating the views of other 
ministries concerned including those of its own and 
the Planning Commission. This involves numerous 
meetings causing a delay in decision-making. The 
Finance Ministry can exercise a virtual'veto, over- 
riding even requirements of centralised planning. An 
inherited bias for technology from advanced 
Capitalist countries, regional pulls and pressures 
helped by civil servants, who come mostly from the 
coastal districts developed by the Britjsh in their own 
colonial interest, often combine to play a deter- 
mining’ part in the sanction of adequate finance, 
These factors can and often delay project implement- 
ation.and cause consequent cost escalation. ~ 

This state of affairs reflects the continuing lack of 
an “‘industrial culture”. Political interference from 
various sources reduces top management in ‘the | 
public sector to the position of middle-level - 
secretaries in the ministries. The fundamental 
difference between administrative and industrial 
managements has yet to be fully appreciated. The 
need for speedy responses to problems of production, ` 
changes in technology, operational bottlenecks, 
varying market conditions, uneven flow of availability 
of essential inputs, is not yet fully understood in the 
secretariat. As'Sri Tulpule has pointed out, the basic 
7 acer formula by the Krishna Menon 

mimittee, of the widest possible freedom of 
discretion and action and accountability by perform- 
ance and results, has yet to be implemented. ; 

The lack of autonomy, is pårticularly evident in ` 
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the procedures of investigation of corruption and 
other similar offences, in which case usually the 
Government rules apply. The procedures of the 
Central Bureau of Investigation and the Vigilance 
Commission are so long drawn that the accused 
employee continues to remain in service over a long 
period, although under suspension. In the private 
sector such cases are naturally disposed of more 
speedily with greater impact on discipline. 

Another significant aspect of Government control 
has been the enforcement of a pricing policy often 
unrelated to the economic viability of particular 
organisations concerned. me enterprises have 
flourished at the ee of others. The private 
sector has flourished at the expense of the public 
sector. It was only in 1968 that there emerged the 
realisation that economic viability must be achi- 
eved. But the market-economy requirements have 
continued to dominate. The guidelines laid down 
by the BPE clearly indicate that market forces will 
determine prices of consumer goods produced by the 
public sector in competition with the private sector. 
As far as semi-monopoly or monopoly products are 
concerned, landed costs of comparable imported 
goods would be the normal ceiling. The ultimate 
price would, however, be negotiated to ensure a 
reasonable return on capital. 

Till 1971, there had been no policy decision 
regarding preference for public sector enterprises 
for the Government and other public sector pur- 
chases. Guidelines to that effect have been issued 
for a 10 per cent price preference on purchases 
from the public sector units. An inter-public- 
sector price balance has yet to be reached. The case 
of the Durgapur Steel Plant, virtually a captive 
plant for the railways, having to price its products 
below: the production cost, has yet to be reconsider- 
ed to make it economically viable. 

These issues really come under the subject of 
coordination among public sector enterprises, bet- 
ween enterprises and State Government depart- 
ments, and between the public sector and the State 
Government units in similar or allied fields. The 
existing arrangements for ‘coordination are the 
Coordmation Committee for Union Industries, 
holding-company arrangements, such as the Steel 
Authority of India Limited (SAIL), and the Oil 
Coordination Committee for dealing with organis- 
ations engaged in refining and marketing petroleum 
products. These, apart from the BPE, SCOPE 
and the administrative ministries, between them- 
selves fulfil a certain amount of coordination func- 
tions. Al] these mechanisms have been developed 
in recent years. Major coordination problems, 
however, arise from lack of a clear public sector 
philosophy and objectives, causing contradictions in 
the goals of different enterprises. Lack of contin- 
uity of leadership in such a context can create a 
change ın corporate objectives, creating confusion 
and major problems of coordination. f 

The problem of coordination bas assumed seri- 
ous proportions with the rapid expansion and 
diversification of the public sector. More and more 
the output of one enterprise is beginning to depend 
on the inputs provided by other enterprises. Prod- 
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uction of steel, power and cement, for example, 
depends on the timely availability of the right 
quality and adequate quantity of coal. For meeting 
this demand the India Ltd (CIL), the holding 
company for the nationalised coalmines, would have 
to rely on the timely supply of equipment of the 
required specifications from manufacturers of coal- 
mining machinery. These enterprises in turn would 
be affected by the performance of the CIL and the 
consequent variation in the off-take of machinery 
manufactured by them. Adequate and timely 
availability of railway wagons would play a deter- 
mining role in this complex of transactions. There 
are also issues of pricing and payments on time. 

The need for coordination also arises between the 
Central administrative ministries and the State 
Government departments, and between various 
agencies regarding priorities in the allocation of a 
wide range of facilities, apart from finance, to th 
public sector projects. A satisfactory system oi 
mechanism of solving such problems has yet to 
emerge. 

The ‘‘secretariat culture” has also affected coord- 
ination within the enterprises themselves. In some 


„cases a two-way flow of information does not 


exist. The need for initiative and development of 
expertise is not recognised. As a result, when 
problems suddenly explode, a fire-fighting operation 
becomes necessary. 

The management problems of the public sector 
have been a continuing concern of the Government. 
Various ad hdc committees set up from time to time 
On specific issues have put forward recommenda- 
tions which had been earlier suggested by the enter- 

rises concerned without securing much response. 

e Krishna Menon Committee had made very conc- 
rete recommendations in the early sixties on reducing 
dependence on the Central Secretariat for the 
public sector managers. The Administrative Re- 
forms Commission of 1967 also, discussed the 
problems of public enterprises. Recommendations 
have been made in practically every report of the 
BPU and the PAC on specific issues. Some of 
these suggestions have been implemented at differ- 
ent stages, while others have n kept in cold 
storage. . 


Major Innovation 


The establishment of a Public Investment Board, 
andan independent selection committee for senior 
management posts, the increasing emphasis on the 
absorption in the public sector enterprises of deput- 
ationists from the higher civil services, serious 
attempts to professionalise management though 
based entirely on developed capitalist models, search 
for experts outside the Government cadres, a certain - 
amount of vertical and horizontal mobility of - 
management and, finally, the expansion of autonomy 
at the enterprise level, have all combined to initiate 
a welcome change in the conventional pattern of 
public sector management. 

A major innovation in this direction was made by 
Mohan Kumaramangalam. He attempted to intro- 
duce the concept of a sectoral corporation of 
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enterprises in related fields of operation. Under one 
umbrella in SAIL he brought together steel, coking 
coalaud iron ore. What was more significant’ was 
his efforts at resolving the contradiction’ between 
Bete culture” and “industrial culture”. 

oc 
radicel change, Kumaramangalam put the sacrosanct 
system of combining the authority ‘of the secretariat - 
and the top management- of the enterprise on its 
head >y introducing a professional ae into the 
secretariat. This has’, ‘explained by Sri R.C. 


Dutt as follows: “Accountability to Minister remains, 


as it mecessarily must, but with the chairman of tho 


undertaking functioning as the principal adviser to 


the secretariat in that 


the Minister and controllin 
Face of the undertaking. - 


capacity, it is the point o 


„that 3s directly . placed beforo him, -not that of the 
secre“ari 


Ths optimism of Sti Dutt is not fally justified. It 
may be too early to assess this new pattern: of 
manegement, The untimely death of its author has 
denied it.the guiding hand required in the early 
stages of ‘any experiment. Nevertheless there are 


` reasons to` „question the ER ualifitd success of this 


` -advan 


-proplems on the basis—of his. om 


“tatie tutning” if oñe og hae e permite to borrow 
a vety apt turn of phrase rl Màrx 
Uder this form of management, there has’ been 


` quite a turbulence in the Hindustan Steef Ltd 


(HSL). That all is quiet and- serene now is no 
sure that final solution has been reached by 
ismembering the HSL. In India, various’ problems 
have a tendency to simmer below the surface of a 
deceptive calm till they. suddenly burst out in all 
them fury. Sri Tulpnle has clearly seated: the 
rience of. 
working within this framework. “has gone 
wel. pevong ne Leta paar pit of a holding 
company. Its control,-has gone beyond planning . 
anc coordination to a optie production and 
finencial budgets, purchase scoped ea and contracts, 
reccuitment and training for executive’ posts, col- 
lective bargaining, x 
allowances of executives, and transfers. HSL. was 
reduced to ineffectiveness, i ‘many decisions being 
‘taken over its head and even over the heads of ~ 
chef executives of the constituent enterprises. The 
net result has been more red tape and edministrative 
de.ays. It was in‘ this background that. even the 


- first experiment of placing an eminent trade unionist 


in chargo of an industrial enterprise failed and Sri 


. Tulpule had to resign. 
A new management structure js: also being ex- _ 


perimented with. The joint sector has been con- 
ceived to bring in shareholders’ vigilance, on the 
operation of ‘onterprises through private sector and . 

vernment partnership. This-would involve , pub- ` 
lic partici sion in Shareholding ‘and the Govern- 
ment would not be the sole owner. It* has ‘the 
of mobilising some. financial : resources, 
from priváte entrepreneurs as’ well. This would 
bring- about a new type of financial management 

and discipline. The experi¢nce could lead to. 


. greater managerial control by the Government in 


p-ivate sector enterprises in which there is consider- 


ablo investment of public money in the form of Ipang 
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ing in an atmosphere that ruled out any’ 


fixation of pay scales and ' 


aggravated 
_ sector. This 


and shareholdings. A provision exists for conver- 
ting such loans into equity, though exercised only 
in hee situations o sea ` 

new experiment co the beginning 
of a process of denationalisation by gradually con- 
verting public sector enterprises into joint sector 
“units in the name of efficiency, democratisation of 
-structurs and better resources mobilisation, for 


` the benefit of the capitalist class.: This‘could bea 
‘logical development of state capitalism. This is 
‘not .4 remoto possibility... Already many state 


industrial development corporations’ are” considering 


unloading their shares in joint A he in the 
name of rotating scarso resources. `A in the’ 
correlation of forces in the course of the ‘current 


struggle, in favour of the monopoly bourgeoisie, 


„and the replacement of the present democratic 


cesses of sion-making by a coterie throu 
quiet coup, which.would find it conyenient to retain ; 
a truncated’: bourgeois ‘democratic parliamentary 
form, would make denationalisation: of, the state 
sector a ‘distinct py Role i 


ee A 


Structural Changes | D et 4 


In this background, the political, udak of ax an 
administrative minister with. a power-base in the 
party organisation and in the Cabinet, combined 
with individual drive, imagination and "productive 
approach could be a great assetto a a sector 
enterprise today. This was proved by K: Krishna 
Menon ‘in achieving -considerablé self-reliance in 
defence,- by Mohan Komaramanglam by giving a 
fresh spurt to our mining industry, and is being 
proved -by Sri K.D. Malaviya in our drive towards 
comparative self-reliance în oil, - ' 

Changes in the management structures of the 
public sector have not evolved ‘within the framework 


,of a well conceived total perspective or management 


philosophy designed ‘to meet the country’s basic 


-development needs. . It has changed from stage to . 
_ stage under compulsions of the development process 


itself.-The basic structure and philosophy have 
necessarily remained oriented to a market economy. 
- This explains the relative sluggishness in taking the 
fullest advantage of the extent of socialisation of the 
economy achieved so far.. At the same time the 
contradictions -within the system have been farther 
the very size and strength of the public 

created a new awareness among the 
manager of their responsibility. - 

There is no doubt that a new type of manager, 
though still small in number, has emerged in the 
country. His efforts have combined with the com- 
pulsions of economic development and the emer- 
gence of a new. ape of educated and skilled worker 
to build the lic sector to its present size and 
strength. It hin been a difficult evolution, without 
any previous experience to fall back upon. It has 
taken place through trial and error,, fighting against 
heavy odds, and in the process of mastering an 
entirely new technology which had to be adapted to 
the specific conditions prevailing in this country. 
‘The Government policy too has evolved in the | same 
manner. (To be purer) oO. ; 
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Rights: 
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NOMITA GROVER 


P are several organisations 
the US that have been in 
the aoe: propagating and stres- 
sing upon the importance of 
human rights- of people- around 
the world. 

Pest US. administrations paid 
little attention to such organisa- 
tions and human rights activists 


wa more popularly ignored. as- 


chers and- ‘‘cock- 
eyed a ” of little assistance 
to society. As Jimmy 
zerced in towards his victory in 
his presidential campaign, ‘the 
subject of., human rights under- 
wert a sudden upward swing. 
. The two most active groups 
tha: are investigating political 
Oppression throughout'the world 
are Amn 


The International Commission of 


Jurists. The League of Aminesty - 


ates tat Foda been ha 
ti T past thirty-four 
acing e a broad range of 


topics like arbitrary arrests, 


: detention without trial, genocide, 
slavery, ‘denial of: free speech: 


and religious tion. 

Public interest ih the US all of 
a sidden concentrated on human 
rights as Carter seemed intent 
on weaving ‘the subject’ into his 
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International and: 


foréign polity — that is, of 


course, as long as it gives him.2 
TOR leverage in: foreign aff- 


wee International -prev- 
‘jously. working with.a minimal 
staff was heavily dependént on 
volunteer. service: recently, how- 
ever, it received generous-funds 
from the Ford Foundation and 
plenty of public offers for help. 
Amnesty SA with a staff of 
over forty. is a branch of its 
London-based orgniadtion: deal: 
ing mostly with ånd collecting 
data on political imprisonment 
and torture from such prisoners 


. and their family members. 


The International League for 
‘Human Rights looks into cases 


- of: bee) unjustly imprisoned 
because 


of their ethnic identity 


or religious beliefs. The Com- 


' mission of Jurists in Geneva: has 


an Office in New York. Its panel 
of about 50 lawyers make in- 


- quiries for trials. and treatment 


of political prisoners. . 

Jn recent weeks Carter has 
been sending out feelers to the 
Soviet Union regarding the Hel- 
sinki agreement on human rights 
and the Soviet dissidents. The 


human rights issue jerked up - 
suddenly when Uganda’s Amin | 


Dada gave some. sleepless nights 
to Jimmydada regarding the fate 


- of about 200 of so Americans in 


Uganda. Amin — who could 

of bombing Tanzania 
(Time magazine, March 7, 1977) 
with the ease of having an ice- 
cream cone — retorted that the 
US should mind its own human 
rights problems. He is current- 
ly busy with-his idea of replac- 


ing Queen Elizabeth as the head 


of the British Commonwealth! 
In ‘the previous US adminis- 
trations, the subject of human 


- rights was chiefly rhetoric as was. - 


laid out by Kissinger’s legacy. 
Under this, human rights as 
related to foreign affgirs was 


dependent upon: (f) the attitude: 
of the State Department people . 
who dealt with it; (ti) how they, 


sought to avoid criticism par- 
ticularly from the US Congress; 
and- (iii). what they told other 
governments about: their. views 
‘on human-rights. But, slowly, 
Congress was 


that thete should be restriction 


on military and economic aid to 


r 


tted'to insist. 


fiuthoritarlan. gdvetnmhents òf 
countries- which - violated. human . 


rights. : 

Previously, human rights feel: 
ers could: be conveyed through 
either public or private messages 
by the American Government 
officials to leaders of: other: Goy- 
ernments violating human rights. 
Dr K ruled out public statements 
but relented on messages through 
private meetings dubbed as 

uiet diplomacy”. 

owever, Ho did not ap 
df tho quiet diplomacy. o US 
Ambassador David Popper to’ 
Chile (1974) and The Washington 
Post reported Dr K’s response: as 
saying: ‘Tell Popper to cut: out 
the political science lecture!” In 
short, Dr K’s- policy could! not 
sacrifice importaht-foreign affairs: 
achievements at the cost of inter- 
ference with another country’s: 
human rights violations. . 

The’. Nixon-Ford . adminis- 
trations under’ Dr. K’s advice 
avoided. the subject of human 
rights-in other countries wherever: 
necessary in fear of unnecessary 
foreign affairs problems. Gerald 
Ford declined, under Dr K's, 
advice, `to- invite Alexander, 
Solzhenitsyn at the White House 
fearing- it' might affect ` detente: 
and the SALT: talks. (Bad people 
said it was because Ford never 
read any Solzhenitsyn béoks; he . 
only read the sports page overy 
morning!) 

Thoygh Carter is vociferous 
about human rights violations : in 
certain countries; he is myster- 
iously silent and defensive about 
others — even praised the 
“efforts for the democratisation” 
of a certain country. 

Spurred .’by growing concern 
from Congress.and the public, . 
the Senate, with a 92-to-0 vote in 
early March, .adopted a resolu- 
tion denouncing human rights 
violations- abroad. - The oe 
administratidn was rted 
examining all alt US 
foreign aid to about 80 countries 
to. find out if some of them ’ 


should be cut off because of 


human rights-violations. 
Treasury Secretary Blumenthal, 
however, made it clear that this 
did not ‘cover : international 
organisations like the World 
Bank, Inter-American Develop- 


‘ment Bank, Asian Development 
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ae eels independently. 
Congress. did not want any 
more to side with a tyrannical or 
‘dictatorial government. In a 


recent report made public by the’ - 


State De ent, Congress was 
inform about : human. rights 
violations .in varying degrees in 
about - 82 countries receiving 
American security assistdnce.: 
~ In retaliation, Brazil, named as 
a- human | rights - violator, ` 
terminated its year-old milit- 
ary assistance pact with the. US 
and formally declined: any fi 

military aid. The.report has also 
listed Argentine, `- Uruguay, 
Nicaragua, Iran, Ethiopia, Zaire, 
Yugoslavia, South «Korea and 
also Britain which restricts human 
rights to some extentdue to two 
recently enacted laws to, handle 
North , Ireland, permitting arrests 


“ities” 


yo. 


iad Wine TE deal aloo wth 


the practicalities of the 
situation”. Maybe the “‘practical- 
human rights violations if. an 
appro foreign policy settle- 
ment could be reached by. the 
price demanded by - “the 
practicalities of the situation”. 
Human rights could, therefore, 
bea a tool to attain a smooth, 


side arog il foreign policy. and 
Vance’s dance might not. attract 


include deviations from. 


lies Gr tes aus 


grade’ Bloomington. girl -was 
sare by the epithet “Half-_ 
breed nigger” scrawled on her. 
locker. Her father is Black and - 
her mother is White. Human 


Tights considerations ‘and racial ; 


in tion are distant dreams’ in 
the US. 
-No one so far has. talked any- 


. thing. encouraging ‘ about the 


much of an atdience. The sleek ` 


package: of US aid previously 
tied with strings is being further 


` beautified with the igsues of hu- 


without’ warrants. for an indefinite . 


period 
Secretary of- State Vanc said 


` ` recently that the US intended to` 


cut off did to such countries. But 
South Korea strategically impor- 
tant- and heavily dependent on 
American support, was excluded. 
The Was. ‘on Post reported 
Secretary Vance as saying, 
regarding the human rights issue, -~ 


man rights. 

Meanwhile, . Iandada was 
reported to be using detention as 
one of the means to silence ‘Black 
dissidents-in Rhodesia. Ian Smith 
claimed no effect, on Rhodesian 
economy, by the US. stoppage of 
chrome trade. 
Tribune reported an ex-detaince 
in Rhodesia’s as 
saying: “IFs - awful, sinful, 
inhuman for any system to detain 
anyone because human nature is 
to talk. It’s not right for a system 


` to a outo ‘shut up.” 


d of the Bloomington 
Hanan Rights Commission -in 
Minnesota’ is oe a high- 


The’ Minneapolis ` 


human rights-of the American 
Indians. These people haye been 
kept under - ‘ridicule -and 
repression 80 long: those opposed 
to be baptised to the’ Eurapean ' 
life-style are kept in reservations. 
New York’s Oxford University 
Press reportedly received d nasty 
letter from Bloomington .protes- 
ting. against prejudicial matter 
published by. the Press in a book 
Early American Architecture by, 
Hugh Morrison, describing ‘the’ 
“low culture” of the American 
Indians. Just how’ thèse pdople 
feel about their human rights could 
be illustrated in an anecdote: ` 
An American ' Indian went to 
visit the New York City. He was 
toppes by a woman o European 
descent, ‘“How. do. u like our 
city?” she asked. ood,” said 


- the American Ae “How do 


you like our country?” 0] 
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fs It was at Sanjay’s insistence Bansi Lal was brought 
from Slaryana and made Defence Minister. He 
brought with him Misra aš his Joint Secretary. This 
man has become all-powerful in Defence Ministry. 
In tke Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
I.K. Gujral was removed as Minister immediately 


- after Emergency, on Sanjay’s direct interference. 


Vidya Charan Shukla who became Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting, is a versatile man 
with: disreputable extra-mural activities. His cor- 
ruption is. sky-high and he used his strong-arm 


methods to persecute the press, destroyed Samachar ` 


and made AIR and Doordarshan the laughing stock 
advert sing Sanjay Gandhi. He has brought with him 
two police officers into the’ Ministry, one of whom 
has been made Additional Secretary. This man was 
in-Cen‘ral Intelligence in the sixties ‘and is reported 
to have had CIA training. 

Mohammad Yunus, thi was made the Prime 
Minister’s Special. Envoy under Emergency, is very 
close to Sanjay. Yunus’s son and Sanjay are both 
failed students from Doon School. It was in Yunus’s 
house that Sanjay’s marriage was celebrated. Yunus 
has wretten arti praising Sanjay. This Yunus is 
also an important figure interfering in foreign affairs, 
ee Ministry affairs and in Delhi Adminis- 
tration `` 

It is Yunus who virtually controls the Samachar, 
ae news agency which now monopolises all nows 

zing the old news agencies. Yunus has put 

RE . Migam as the Executive Director of Samachar; 

this Nisan i is a flatterer of Yunus, and has no know- 

ledge cf ela peT or news agency work. Being the 

retainer of the Court, Yunus was made theo man in- 

charge of. the Indian section of the nonaligned 
1 business. 


 Yun4s and Shukla ran a new organisation set up 


under 2 Gmergency called The Communication Centre 
India, and composed of pliable members. This 
organisation has got grants from the Government 
running into lakhs and has other sources of revenue, 
all with the knowledge of the Sanjay clique. This 
organisation spends money on subsidising their 


, favourite journals. This organisation also sends out 


. Sanjay‘ favourites for tours abroad on the plea of 


“explaining” the situation in India. Actually, this 
organization is believed to be a sort of under-cover 
outfit sor Sanjay Gandhi's clique in foreign countries, 
and hes handsome resources at its disposal. 

So, :n all key sectors of the Government, Sanjay 
and his clique rule today. 

The Finance Ministry is managed by. Pranab 


' Mukherji, R.K. Puri in Reserve Bank, S.R. Mehta 


in Income Tax. 
Tte Commerce Ministry is in the hands of D.P. 
ttcpadhyay and N.K. Singh. The Steel Ministry 


is AAN by Sanjay through, Chandrajit Yadav, 


whose rapport with Sanjay bears the stamp of his `- 


Om Mehta, 
ntral Bureau 


genius ; 
The Home Ministry is managed 
Khurana, Home Secretary, while the 


' of Investigation is in charge of D. Sen, who also 
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takas orders ro Sanjay: nE 


Tho Defence Panait 
Misra and’ J.B. tnaik Paed ite ‘wh ‘is 
Sanjay’s agent ‘and conducted ‘the: poration’ “in. 
Orissa for o senom of. -Naridini’ Sa thy ‘from 
Chief Tt is” to~bé ‘that: the 


previous Defence ecretary, Govind ‘Narain;. was nôt 
given extension ‘because he objected: to commišsion 
agents infiltrating intq’ Défence Ministry ` a568. 
Most of these commission’ agents are fays Dòr- 


Among other Ministers’ undef’ direct ‘control’ df 
Sanjay, the most conspicuous is Raghutamaiah, 
known for his corruption. It was Raghuramaiah: who 


' at a public'meeting in Andhra’ swore allegiance liko- 


a bonded serf, declaring that he "having setved two 
generations of. the Nehrús, pledged his ‘service to | 
the ‘third, that: is, Sanjay. Pit Sa Sanjay*in touch 
with rich tobacco"'merchants ‘of Andhra.’ ‘Another 
Sanjay man is LEL. Bhagat, a worthless’ Minister 

who has played many antics in Delhi. ` 
An example of. how operations are conducted by 
jay Gandhi and fie gang is provided by the case 


of i Administration. ‘early exercise in- power 


- began in 1972 when he started interfering~ in ‘the 


posting of Station House Officers, in Late 
stations under Dethi Administration. This botek 
Sanjay Into conflict with the then ‘Lt Goer D of 
Delhi, Baleshwar Prasad, who was’ forced to retire . 
even before his’ term was Over. In’ his place, a: 
spinels civil servant of no distinction was inducted; 
e new Lt Governér’ Kishan Chander‘ has ` been: 
supplied by Sanjay with an Adviser, Navin’ Chawla, 


‘a pathological case of an administration officer’ with, 


total subservience to ay Gandhi’ personally. ; 

The Commissioner of Delhi; B.R. Tamta, carries 
out all orders of’ Sanjay" ‘Gandhi and ‘the Delhi 
Development Authority i is monopolised by Jagmohan, 
who is responsible ' for” thé entire demolition 
operation o Poor residents’ huts and tenements and 
also of shopkee in Karolbagh: Chief Executive 
Councillor ‘Radha Raman ‘has reduced himself toa 
flattering oprani of Sanjay Gandhi 

It is in Ihi that one can get an idea of the type 
of oppression that the whole country would havé 
to ‘suffer if Sanjay Gandhi and his clique were 
allowed to continue. The Jhuggts of the poor -were 
demolished i monsoon, and this operation- was 
conducted : Sanjay Saat together with 
Jagmohan, Umt and Men, womeñ' and 
children were herded: like cattle and sent off' miles 
away in bogus colonies where nothing was ready 
to house them.’ They were ruined ‘both economically 


an When te Pe and many have turned | 


le, both Hindus’ dnd Muslims, 
resisted as at the Turkman Gate area (where Sanjay’s 
car was once attacked and He fled ‘under police 
protection), the Border ‘Security Force was called 
and they indulged in indistriminate firing tinder 
curfew where nearly 200 were killed. 
Side by side went the drive for forcible sterilisation, 
Young men picked up from cinema houses, teashéps 
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. licences and 


and bezars were rounded .up and sterilised. Many 
died as a result of infection. In this work, Sanjay 
Gandhi appointed as his lieutenant, Ruksana 
Sultana, a woman known -to be a call girl: and 
suspected to te cngaged.in smuggling. She was 
n ade the heroine of the sterilisation drive. Subhadra 
Joshi, the well-known Congress leader who protested, 
‘was turned out of tke area and earned the displeasure 
of the Prime Minister. 


The Old Delhi is largely populated by Muslims, | 


and Sanjay seems to have had a particular - grouse 
against the Muslim community, He has expressed his 
theory ng his friends that, if the’ Muslim resis- 
tance could be broken, then others would also cow 
down. So, it was not only in Old Delhi but in the 
entire: UP, his vicious sterilisation campai 
continued. Many brutal incidents déccurred as ii 
Moradabad district, Sultanpur,’ Agra and the worst 
of. all in’ Muzaffarnagar where Pp ce atrocities and 
firing were on a scale larger than Jalliawala Bagh.’ It 
is known that there were hundreds of cases of police 
firing in. UP only to enforce sterilisation drive, 
mainly among the poor people. © . 
Middic-class employees in Delhi and UP also 
suffered, as no promotion, or ration card, or oven 


sterilisation certificates. It is a patent lio that the 


-. Indira Government has uttered that there was no ' 
‘ for collaboration with Maruti which is ready to act 


compulsion in the sterilisation programme. ; 
jay Gandhi made the Youth Congress his 


Sanja. 
litioa] platform. . Overthrowing its ` leader, 
Pean Das Munshi, he captured it with the 


blessings of his mother. He turned it into a variant | 


of ‘the Brown Shirts — no ideology, only loyalty to 


` the leader. .. . 


_ Since it became. known to Congress leaders that 
Sanjay was being groomed his mother, many 
started paying court to. him. i 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar, behaved like his door-mats, 
demeaning themselves in the eyes of their own people. 

Those Chief Ministers who refused to kowtow 


were removed. First came Bahuguna and then -: 


Nandini Satpathy.: Siddhartha Shankar Ray was 
almost in dog house,.but the resistance of the youth 
in West Bengal scuttled the toppling game there. 

In Maharashtra, Chief Minister. van took him 
‘as his master and ded him at different centres. 
Sanjay Gandhi has in this fashion discredited the 


-Congress in the eyes of the people particularly in 


the Northern and Western States. - f . 
Sanjay Gandhi is not only against the declare 


national policies, such as nationalisation of basic 


industries. He has amassed huge amounts of money 


‘ through loot and foreign’ businéss connections. > 


Maruti itself could produce no car. So, it went 


‘to assembly of road-rollers in collusion with a well- 


known swindler, Wahi of UPC Corporation. This 
man, married to a rich Swiss heiress, had cheated the 
Government of India for Rs 2 crores about which 
there was CBI investigation and his rt was 


impounded. Today, Wahi isa close confidante of 
Sanjay Gandhi. These road-rollers wore forcibly - 
“ gol 
Defence. 


to Government Departments like PWD and 


as 


cans would be: granted’ without , 


e Chief Ministers of» 


Marutj has also started body-building of. buses. 
This is merely ntry work, but the State 
Governments like ana, ja » Punjab, 
UP, Madhya Pradesh were forced to place the 
body-building of State Roadways. buses to Maruti 
‘without any calling of tender, violating all ‘the rules 


. of the Government. 


Now, Sanjay Gandhi has turned openly to foreign 
collaboration. The giant US company, ' Inter- 
national Harvester has negotiated with Maruti which 


\ 


has become its: Indian agent. The: Government of | 


India was negotiating with Poland for setting up-a 
harvester manufacturing unit in public sector; but 
the agreement with Poland was not signed because 
Sanjay’s -Maruti‘ had taken agency of selling the 
harvester of the US .ompany, International 
Harvester. * , ~ 
The Defence Ministry under Bansi Lal decided to 


‘take heavy vehicle trucks from Maruti which would 


uco these in collaboration with International 
ester. This is being done in violation of the 
Government rules for foreign collaboration. The 
International Harvester Company has openly stated 
that the Maruti “sought us out” offering colab- 

oration. ‘ n ; ` 
Also, it is. known that two European aircraft 
manufacturing companies, a western electronic com- 
y and a big Japar company are negotiating 


as their Indian agents. The Boeing aircraft company 
is mentioned as one of the companies with which 
Maruti is negotiating for agency. 
_ Another American Company, The Piper Aircraft, 
has signed agreement with Maruti which will act 
as its Indian agent. Sanjay Gandhi himself has 
disclosed thisin an interview published in New York 
Times of January 11,- 1977. . It is now known that 
the State Governments and public sector companies 
have been asked to buy Piper Aircraft for their ex- 
ecutive purposes. ` y í DOA 

The Maruti has recently signed agreements with 


- West German companies M.A.N. and DEMAS for 


building heavy trucks and cranes. Also, a Maruti 
Aviation Company is- being set up to tako over 


some of the lines now run by the Indian Airlines and ~ 


so India. Use te s ; ° 
e Coca la mpany..is close to Sanja 
Gandhi. Its man, Charanjit Singh, has got the 
Congress ticket for Lok Sabha from South Delhi. 
Charanjit Singh acts as Sanjay Gandhi’s go-between 
with many foreign companies oleme commission 
on. sales to the Government of India departments, 
Since Emergency, Sanjay’s rate of commission on all 
important foreign purchrses, particularly of the Def- 
ence Ministry, is at least one per cent on all deals. 
Washingtoh Post of November 10; 1976, with 
dateline New Delhi, quotes a man with~good con- 
tacts in Government of India: “The public believes 
a yast swindle is going on. The bureaucrats say thoy 


can do nothing. Sanjay calls up Ministers: and ‘ 


Secretaries and says, ‘give the contract to so and: 
so’. He has Ministerial sanction and the Prime 
Minister supports him. Whether it is Defence 
ar contracts or civil service appointments, the 
hand of Sanjay is visible.” : 


AAINSTREAM 


. 


? 


‘The most beatae eatimate thet: can, be made of 
Sanjar’s loot in collusion with his gang including 
Bansi Lal and Yunus (who handles Arab contracts) 
would be a fantastic sum, running into tens of 
crores. 

For a long time, many people rendered how 


Sanjar could ‘do all this without the help of his , 


mother, the Prime Minister. For a time, many felt 
_ that >ossibly this was a case of a mother’s totally 
blind affection and attachment for: Ker son. But 
with svery day that passed during Emergency, it 
‘became clear that there was something more than 
that antil Indira Gandhi herself revealed first at 
Chandigarh Congress (January 1976), then at Delhi 
AICC (Juns 1976) and finally at Gauhati, AICC 


(November 1976) how totally she backed Sanjay - 


Gandhi in all his nefarious deeds. She said repeat- 
edly in clear, unambiguous language — even after 


the amnouncement of the election — that she sube- - 


cribed to' Sanjay Gandhi’s outlook and activity. 
. Sho has said that she firmly believes that it is pot 


~ 


P ee ee 


the people of India who had given her canted 
love, affection and support in 1971-72, but this 
little darling son of her who saved her in 1975, and 
so she has paid tributes not only to him’ but to his 
close comrades-in-thuggery such as Bansi Lal and 
Mohammad Yunus. 

Through blackmail by CBI and incomoe-tax; by 
spen terror through para-military forces like 'CRP, . 
BSF and other armed gangs under Home Ministry; 
through bribery abd coercion ‘of mass media and 
debasement of AIR, TV and Samachar; by 
destroying the political organisation of the Cong; 
ress; an edifice of tyranny was being built. Tho 


` Emergency was used as a cover for this grand design. 


It was left to the people of this great country 
destroy this edifice biflt around Sanjay Gandhi an 
protected by Indira Gandhi. This country will 
never tolerate the installation ofa corrupt clique 
running the vast machinery of Government, sub- 
verting. democracy and .freedom which have been 
won with blosd-and toul of the millions of Indiens. C] 
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Radio Baghdad broadcasts daily 


programme in URDU from 1400-1500 
‘hours ‚GMT (1930-2030. hours IST) 


on 


19:48 M 


15400 KHz. The 


programme contains the News, Local 
popoa "Press Newsreel and several other 
B interesting items; besides Arabic and - 

- ‘Hindi Songs and Music: 4 
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Congressmen 
Must - 
Seach 





The following statement 


was issued by K.V. Raghu- 
natha Reddy, the then Union 
Minister of Labour, and Mohan 
Char 
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‘Ou country has a long and 

coatinuous history of several 
thousand years. There have 
been great periods. But through 
all its vicissitudes, the country 
has survived weaving its own 
distin=tive pattern of crvilisation. 

The best of us have drawn 
inspiration from the abiding 


values ‘of our civilisation — the - 
of Buddha; the ` 
renurciation of force by Ashoka; 


compassion 
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the . Bina ares of. ‘akbar; 


the fine on of Gandhi of 
Puan bmn ott j, and 


Today, as our.country starids at 
the cross-roads of its anny, all 
of us -need to reflect “deeply ion 
the path we should. hereafter 
traverse, 
one which is in consonance with 


our heritage. , 


If remaining true tò our 
heritage is of decisive impottance, 
keeping, faith with our le is 
e moral compulsion. . we are 

remain custodians. “of their 
hopes, their aspirations and their 
faith, we dare not commit acts 
of betrayal, without - being 
by our people. . That 

“why love. of. liberty is love 
for the people; love for power is 


. love of oneself in its meanest 


and basest form. 

The searing experience throngh 
which we have- gone through 
should teach usa lesson. `: 

Those of, us who take pride i in 


belonging to the historic -party, 


the, Indian National “Congress, ` 
face today the compulsion of _ 
searching our. souls. Through 
decades end generations, our 


_ , people have given. unto this 
- party, 


their. affection, respect 
and their support, and reposed 
in it. their, confidence. And in 
1969-1971,- sustained’ by their 
sup and confidence given to 
us in overwhelming measure, we 
succeeded m uniting the whole 
country to face one of the worst ; 
crisé8 in our history’ since In- 


' dependence.’ 
e then legitimately shared 
the hope that Smt Indira. 


Gandhi’s leadership of our party, 
drawing inspiration from the 
confidence our 
people, would renew our party. 
or, political parties like all 


social institutions, do require 


_ constant renewal to meet the 


varying challenges of social, 
political and economic transfor- 


mation: 

That hope was blighted 
through complacency, false pride, 
sheer vanity and a false sense of 
security born out of uninhibited _ 


‘enjoyment of power. The party ` 


was not only renewed, its ‘entire 
“was - 


democratic functioning - 


That . path can only be - 


fae "destroyed. Doriig 
faliti last -four years, whenever : 
challenges confronted 

a eg =o “Smt Gandhi preferred 
‘administrative ` handling of. the 
situation rather than bold’ and 
courageous political action. The 
Emergency was an administrative 
‘onslaught rather- than a -political 
answer to those forces whó were 
‘believed to be disruptionist. ~, 
Even: when. the: Emergency 
Was, imposed. be „still expected 
thar - draconian powers 
soit “wodd. be _ exercised 
with wisdom and restraint, and 
for ‘declared positive objectives. 


was neither- constructive nor was 
«¿directed towards achieving 
eélared --national ‘objectives. 
It exposed itself in the ugly:form 
of .cruel and blatant abuse -of 
erbittary uate bringing in. its 
d suffering to millions 
oF i aoea people. all over the 
country. Fear gripped the land. 
The party itself was rendered 
ineffective: its democracy was 
destroyed: ~The" Pradesh” and” 
District, Committees _ were_all 
made ad hoc. Chief Ministers 
were summarily dismissed and 
others reduced to being mere . 


‘lackeys.. And what was worse, . 


e was about to grow in the 
name of the Youth Congress a 
dangerous amalgam of riff raffs 
wedded to no ideals, answerable 


“to no one and engaged in 


unabashed pursuit of . personal 
agerandisement. Self-anointed 
and self-appointed leaders have 
emerged with knowledge consent 


- and connivance. 


We were witnessing this fright- 
ening phenomenon with ever 
deepening concern. In vain did 
wo nurture the hope that the 
leadership of the party which 
had been concentrated in’ the 
hands of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, would be politically sensi- 
tive enough to seo the growing 
revulsion in the hearts of the 
people. 

ortunately, for one reason or 
other, the election was called. 
At this juncture, many of us 
pleaded that this was the oppor- 
tune moment to put an end to 
the Emergency and to remove 


- the- sources of - usurpation and 
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>- historic. 


e EREN anaathorised 
‘power, But nothing was done. 
‘The election campaign’ itself 
, brought’ us iù- direct contact ` with 
' ‘millions of our- people, stirred in 

nook ‘and tornor of'our 


hand, their real feelings — - 
feelings of anger sd Faai 
to the point of | — and 
‘with these also, the 


_ ibility of our oe in the ` 


‘byes’ Of the 

head the ane hèi Gome: tor 
us to undertake ‘individual as 
‘well as collective heatt-searching. 
Many of our ‘colleagues and com- 
‘rddes — some in agony and 
‘anger, some in despair and dis- 
illusionment. — have wandered 


: away from Our party. And yet. 


this country still needs (and this 
` i our firm conviction) a,renewed 
end,’ revitalised party. 
~The:Congress for Democracy has 
‘articulated our collective feelings 
and our collective thoughts. A 
responsibility now rests: 
on us not-to betray for power 
and paf. but tò serve our: People 


N t 
© a i 


l 


in humility. 

Í “The question now is: can we all 
in temporarily div- 
ide once again come together 
with a renewed resolve. to re- 
create ‘this historic party — 


‘the. 
‘lof Gandhi and Nehru, 


bandhu and Netaji, Patel 
and Azad; Tilak and Lajpat Rai, 
Prakasam end Kamraj, Sarojini 
Naidu, and Annié Besant? ` It is 
for us to tako tho firm resolve 
that we ‘shall hereafter, each ono 
of us,‘ uphold its banner with 
utmost. integrity in publio. life, 
with humility and dedication to 
the cause of the people, and shall 
ag stop step by step, to translate 
of a proud India, 
devoted ‘in practice to democratic 
ways, | steadfastly advancing 
towards the cause of socialism, 
ocoupying its rightful place with 
honour and dignity in the comity 
of nations. ~- 

In order. to bring this about, 
we feel it urgently necessary at 
this moment of great crisis that 
there. has' to be a reunion’ of 
Congressmen, ‘under a new 


Price : Rs 2 
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Organisational and Parliamentary 
leadership . commanding :. réspect 
and “confidence — a ‘lead 

that. shall Real- the- gaping 
wounds’ so wantonly and‘cruelly 
inflicted’ upon -our -body ‘politio, 
a leadership that shall remedy the 
injustices done and has the 
courage to restore the liberties 
taken away from our oe and 


- win back their-trust, and. 
confidence that have: 80 
grievously lost.- 


S 
This coeds call for the hior 
emer 


reinforcing the democratic values 
and processes, and unifying our 


aces people for the sacred task of | 


ding a new social order. To 
this task we dedicate ourselves. 
This is not the time for pettiness 
and meanness. This is hot the 
time for wounding but for 
healing: This is the time to 
work for great causes so that 


gence of such a new leader- - 
. ship capable `of restoring. and 


` 


-woe may bè ennobled and not š 


demeaned. 


r 
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NE cannot{ but be astonished 
_-~ by the nonchalant way Sri 
A. Raghavan in his letter (Main- 
stream, March 12, 1977) says: 
“Losing in labour disputes is 
normal.” If this is the approach 
of.the IFWJ, is it any wonder 


that working journalists still- 


under the IFWJ banner are in 
deep trouble. 

Losing labour disputes should 
not be normal, and need not be 
normal, provided union leaders 
are in touch with their, rank and 
file right from tho beginning 
when trouble begins im eny 
establishment, properly guide the 
workmen, and prepare the case 
carefully and pursue it diligently 
in courts. The IFWJ, under its 
present coterie leadership, has 
for Jong forsaken the path of 
genuine trade unionism and has 
been trying to flourish merely 
depending on close relationship 


“ with the Governments at „the 


Centre and the States. 

That is why the IFWJ leader- 
ship, after the emergency, mot 
only identified itself with the I&B 
Ministry but the EPC (CPI jargon 
for Sri Sanjay Gandhi). -No trade 


uhion movement can be built up. 


that way and the IFWJ itself was 
not built up that way in the early 
da . 


ys. i Fs 
- The Vats case, as the tribunal 


judgement shows,’ was lost 
because of the exa ted claims 
mf&de by the J, claims so 


exaggerated as to strain credulity 
and which made the Tribunal 
totally disbelieve the union case. 
Like the police who try to embel- 
lish their ‘prosecution case by 
tutoring witnesses and produc- 
ing false evidence and lose the 
case, the IFWJ bungled the Vats 
case. All the IFWJ leaders who 
appeared as witnesses wero 


virtually found to Be telling term- . 


inological inexactitudes in their 
attempts to buttress the union’s 
case of victimisation. 

No wonder they did not dare 
to appeal against the Tribunal. 
In discussing Sri Santosh Kumar’s 
evidence (about non-transfers) 
the Tribunal says in para-26 of 
its judgement,’ ‘*...this rider was 
added by him just to favour Sri 
Vats, for itis obvious that if the 
principle of transfer is established 
it would not admit of such absurd 


, exceptions as gratuitously sug- 


gested by Sri Santosh Kumar”. 

Sri S.B. Kolpe and Sri A. 
Raghavan appeared to tell the 
Tribunal that they had met the 
Géneral Manager as an IFWJ 
delegation over Sri Vats case and 
that the Jatter had told the two 
of them that he was determined to 
victimise Sri Vats. This is what 
the tribunal says of their evidence 
(after observing them on the 
hrc box ad fn cross-exam- ~~ 
ination) in and 51: 

‘4. it will bo seen that these 
twd witneases are ‘discrepant as 
to what Sri Ramachandran 
exactly said about Sri Vats in the 


_-course of their meeting with Sri 
Ramachandran. © Sri Rama- 


chandran was least likely to have 
spoken to them about Sri Vats 
in the manner they would have 
us believe.... 

“Under the circumstances, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to 
believe that Sri Ramachandran 
who had been at pains explaining 
to Sri Vats that he could not 
have said about him ` the things 
attributed to him (Shri Raina- 
chandran) would turn to the 
friends of Sri Vats and tell them 
that Sri Vats was a bad man, desp- 
ite Sri Ramachandran’s affirm- 
ations to the contrary in his writ- , 
ten communications to Sri Vats.” 

In fact, the wholé judgement is 
spattered with the adverse com-. 
ments on the evidence of the 
succession of IFWJ leaders who 
went into the witness box. 

Perhaps it would not be out of 
place to remind Sri A. Raghavan 
of the fact — brought out be- > 
fore the Delhi High Court when 
the NUJ(I) challenged the 
Government’s move to nominate 
exclusively the IFWJ on the Wage 
Board — that two of the IFWJ 
stalwarts, Sarvasri S.B. Kolpe 
and T. Ramaswamy have been 
found to be actual employers. 
There have been a number of 


-instances where the IFWJ unions 


have actually acted in \consort 
with employers to victimise 
working journalists, involved in 
genuine trade union work, but ` 
on behalf of the NUJ). 

Apart from the welcome that 
Sri Ramaswamy gave for the 
enactment of the PPOMA ordin- 
ance and for the repeal of the 
Feroze Gandhi Act (it is common 
knowledge in Madras that the 
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statement: issued camo from 
official channels in Delhi),' the 
IFWJ did play a dubious tole 


: + during the 20 months. 


‘When the Indian. Express was 
successfully. fighting the efforts of 
the I&B Ministry and its cohorts 
«against censorship, against i 


attempts to prevent its publication, 


by cutting off electricity or sealing 
its presses, etc. the IFWJ leader- 
ship tried to foment strikes in 
order to give the Government a 


‘handle to seize the papers. When 
many journalists signed a 
memorandum to the Prime Minis- 
ter against the high-handed action 
vis-a-vis the Ex newspapers, 
some ofthe IFWJ leaders asked 
for Governtnent action against Sri 
Ramnath Goenka (as if he was 
the only villain). 

And since Sri A. Raghavan 
and his group preach to others 
about professional integrity and 


conscience, and so on, he will | 


perhaps explain how he is work- 


ing for Blitz despite the latter’s . 


support to the Shah of Iran and 
the Sai Baba, or despite the 
Blitz’s pro-Sanjay stance through- 


. out 1976 and until the walkout of 


Jagjivan Ram from the Corgress. 


March 15,.1977 - 


Shri A, Raghavan kas promised to 
seod his reply for publication in 
Mainstream next week. C 





FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS (Continued from page 6) 


circulated in fall by Samachar. 
The inevitable happened. The 
electorate has given its .answer 
and even Rae Bareli has rejected 
Smt Indira Gandhi. But, unlike 
those who feel sorry for Her 
al defeat, I believe she has 
spared the agony of having 
to sit in the Opposition benches 
and lead the party inside the Lok 
Sabha, and being called upon to 
pay the price of Emergency she 

had paee E 

' This last cannot be avoided and 
' should not‘ be avoided. Many 
misdéeds of: ae es have to 
be ‘correc and their t- 
rators Meehified, or punished — 
not from a spirit of _ vengeance 
but to have a cathartic effect on 
the body politic and act as a 
warning to any future govern- 
ment or its officials against such 
misuse of power. 

While many carried out orders 
or complied under foar or because 
they could ‘do nothing else, there 

were some’ who revelled in the 
' sadistic'use-of that power. There 
were officials who got on, to the 
coterie and ädvanced them- 
selves into positions from where 
they not’ only carried out the 
behests of the coterie but showed 
they could do still better. With- 
out its being turned into a witch- 
hunt, somé of these top officials 
have to be purged. 

And apart from other legacies, 
there is the Maruti empire, 
including the ' various ‘agencies 
for transnationals. There is ‘also 
along’ list of business tycoons, 
headed, of course, by Sri K.K. 
Birla, who have built even bigger 
empires in the twenty months, and 
that by using Emergency machi- 
nery to take action against rivals. 
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Fortunately for the Congress, 
and very unfortunately for the 
Janata, the Birlas and others 
are already flocking to the new 


' ruling party. 


The Con might show its 
repentance an po to return to 
its path of old by cooperating 
with the Government, and prod- 
ding it, in ending these legacies. 

‘Anyway, the. people are 
watching, and they will not 
forgive the Janata if it behaves 
just as the Congress did. And 
the Janata and its allies, while 
taking power, should remember 
and realise that what brought the 
Congress into disfavour was not 
merely or the rigours 
of Emergency, though these did 
dominate. 

The Janata leaders now troop- 


ing into the Capital, at least some ` 


of them, seem to thmk that the 
people have positively voted for 
them. The people have voted in 
anger against Indira Gandhi, 


-against Sanjay Gandhi and his 


coterie rule, and against the 
Congress that betrayed their trust 
repeatedly. 

No one in the Janata ‘should be 
under any illusion that they 


_collectively or even any of them 


individually, had persuaded the 
people to do this.. Not even JP 
can claim this credit, notwith- 
standing the Sant honorific he 
has already picked up. 

JP is a politician as much as 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
was. The'fact that JP does not 
want to exercise power through 
office, does not make him less of 
a politician. And, the moment 
Congressmen made Gandhi ‘a 
Mahatma in his life time, or an 


‘object of worship after martyr- 


‘Party becomes 


dom, that moment they began 
disregarding his principles. JP 
will meet the same fate when the 
Janata starts making him a 
Sant .as some of them have 
already started. Only Jagjivan 
Ram and some of his CFD 
colleagues seem more aware 
of this and of the roused ex- 
pectations of the common 
people. 
The warning to the Janata 
essential, not 
because of its complexion — 
Janata has as many pro ives 
or Teactionaries as the Cgress 
— but because, already the 
chamchas. and sycophants who 
used to crowd around 
leaders, have begun to flock at 


. the houses of the Janata leeders. , 


And if sycophants dest-oyed 
Indira Gandhi, they can do 
a faster job of the new ling 
party. .Theso creatures have 
now ‘acquired that expertise. 

e same journalists and 
columnists and editors who 
praised Indira, Sanjay or Stukla, 
are now seen slowly trying to 
edgo their. way into bu 
‘Jagjivan Ram's or Morarjis or 
other houses. Those who appear- 
edon Radio or TV before to 
poaae or the other aspect of 

ergėncy or talk about dis- 
cipline and codes, are now 
probably trying to appear on the 


same media, if they have not 


already done so, to dencunce 
what had been done in the past. 
I hope, however, everyone has 
understood that the people are 
not such fools and in the northern 
belt they do not even have too 
much patience. If Indira Gendhi 
had her Ides of March, other 
will get theirs, too. (March Z1) Q] 
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Remembering A. K. Gopalan 


K.V. RAGHUNATHA REDDY ` 


-Sri AK: Gapatan: reais y called 
AKG throughout : the country, w a & hero to, 
18 since the days when I was a student imthe. 
19408 ih Annamalai University, We used to 
‘ear many legendary stories about him. When 

Z was elected-to the Rajya Sabha in 1962, he 
‘had become a'very personal friend of mine 
chowering boundless affection on me. He and 
ais wife Sushila Gopalan had’ become intimate 
Criends of our family. 


AKG had a subtle’sense of humour, unique 


ef him. On one occasion on his visit to 
` Madras to address a public meeting, when we 
met at the Legislators’ Hostel, he remarked 
rhat “Karl Marx never realised that there 
, would be so many competitors in. India’ to 


; ~ interpret Socialism”. An indomitable crusader, 


he: fought ceaselessly against all forms .of 
oppression ‘and injustice with-unflagging zeal 
even with his failing health. Yet; a. great 
humanist, he rebelled against all social 
evils. And smilingly, he would remark to 
me in the presence of my wife that “‘both 
ef us.should carry on ‘liberation struggle 
ae watchful - carerof our wives for our 
ealth’”’ 
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-complete rest. 


Whenever I ised to visit” Kerala, I: ere 
.anied by Sri Anthony, Pradesh Congress Presi- . 


ence; we were received by both AKG and his 
wife with the utmost affection as their own ` 
family members. Whenever I met him, the sole 
concern expressed .by him. was the future of; à 


` India and the unity of democratic forces.: Even.. 


when I met “him at Trivandrum Hospital, he“ 


greeted me with his ysual affection and in spite | 


of my request not to speak, he strained himself 
to express his anxiety once again about! the; 
future of ‘this country. When he. „improved ` 
somewhat, I' again requested him to takei: 


But .no one could ‘prevent him*.’ i 


dent, used to visit AKG at'their family resid-', W 


from championing the cause of the people; and; pë 


in attending Parliament., 

Everywhere I visited, I have not’ éome across” 
in my life anyone in Kerala ‘or elsewhere who ; 
would hesitate to express his affection’ and’ : 
admiration for AKG. Such was the personality. | 
of AKG, a noble.champion of the cause of the - 
people and a great leadér of our nation, a 


symbol of morality: i in public life and generosity, | ae 
Indian 


ae hu ‘all’ that sis best in the 
humanism and ethics. 


an ` 
` ~ 
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oA Challenging Prospect 


ee ‘ihe euphoria of the landslide 
electoral . victory, the Janata: CFD 
coalition has just entered the more trying 
phate of assuring the country of a viable- 

HA Y government. Ip politics, 
ait e, raising the crop is an easier job. 
compared ` to the ‘much more difficult one. 
of ga-nering the harvest.. And-it is upon. 
this test that the future of the first. non- 
Congress Goyernment at the Centre 


depends. - 
“The ‘protracted . ‘and at ‘times agonising 


_ . negotiations for-bringing about a mutually 
‘acceptable coalition between the Janata 


Party and the CFD were a reflection of 
the actual state of political tin 
the tah today. It is not a small job 
for tke rs of both the parties to. have 


been” able to: hammer out the differences, ` 


` particularly on.the question of the merger 


of the two, since, in the public eye; 


_ between: the Janata: and the CFD there 

" are delicaté nuances which were imma ‘ela ` rep 
to a large measure during the el 

but are bound to be perceptible 

_ once that campaign was oyer. 


campaign, ! 
It is this aspect of the present eae? 


ments that marks both the strength and 
‘weakness of the present ruling set-up at 
, -the Caney. The fact remains that disparate 


_ Krishan: 
' Chawla, who had taken leave ahd was 


_the Birlaman S: 
of Revenue, D. 
- Bhinder from the Delhi Police, and the 


political signer have come siecle with 
the- common determination to weed out 
the dangerous effects of Emergency on the 
political structure of:the country — a 


.determination which is reflected in the 


catalogue of measures in the President’s 
‘Addfess to Parliament that the Govern- 
ment: has promised to bring forward 
‘immediately. 

ee ‘welcome _are. some of the . 


Sin the right direction, l 
of the Lieutenant 
reno Krishan ‘Chand of the Delhi 
Administration which was the first strong- 
hold -captured by the Sanjay mafia. 
Chand’s -Secretary. Naveen 


ortedly on’ his way to Rome, was. 
brought back to Capital from Bombay. 


“Among the other Sanjay mafia appointees 


who ‘have r the marching orders 
out of their-well-feathered cosy nests are’ 
Mehta fon. the Board 
en from the CBI, PS. 


liceman K.N. Prasad who was the gift 


of VC. ‘Shukla to the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry. t. 
' Qn the other hand, the reinstatement 
by the new Railway Minister of those 
victimised in the 1974 railway’ strike has 
already earned for him kudos from many 
including the former Labour Minister 
F unatha Reddy. an: 
o doubt, on these issues there could 
possibly be no room for differences with- 
in the coalition, while many on the 
Congress benches will be hard put to 
oppose them —a point which assumes 


ce when one has to reckon with . 


importan 

the fact that in Rajya Sabha the Congress 
is well entrenched with a _ two-third 
majority. i 


HE cancellation of the abritary measures 
e  Emergeney, will undoubtedly add 
duri ney, will undou ya 
to the larity of the present Govern- 
ment, and it can certainly cash in on this 
opularity for a few months to come. 
ere may be difference of pne among 
~ those on the ‘Government benches about 
thé character of Lose Sr the 
Janata Party members hol 
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. All 
| Emergency: . 


` Sanjay Gan 


. irrelevance as 


Yv 


as such being responsible for all the evils 
that followed.. On the other hand, some 
of those who have been ing the 
Government may. cling to view that 
Emergency’ by itself need not be blamed 
but its subsequent “misuse” by the Sanjay 
mafia: this viewpoint came out in the 
speech by the Anna DMK. leader in the 
Lok Sabha debate on the Budget—a 
viewpoint which reflects the present state 
of understanding of a large section of the 
Congress as also perhaps of at least some - 
in the CFD. `. ý R 

Since this is not the point af issue just at 
this’ moment, it may await an in-depth 
appraisal of the twenty-month old night- 


_ mare experience of Emergency. The more ` 


careful observers of the contemporary | 
litical scene — among whom . this 
journal can modestly claim to be included 
— hold that the mafia itself is a product of 
Emergency, if not Emergency was con- 
ceived to protect, install and promote it. 
The Sanjay mafia, it is to be recalled, had 
already been formed before Emergency. 
as the political by-product of the Maruti 
scan However, this is a subject which 


‘need not immediately divide the national 


political life- since: the Sanjay -coterie’s 
misdeeds have been. an overpowering 
unifying factor, cutting across party 
affiliations. In a sense, it may be: said 
that Sanjay Gandhi’s rather’ terrifying 
excursion into politics as having objectiv- 
ely acted as a catalyst of history. If . 
Morarji Desai-has to thank anybody for 
facilitating his installation as Prime 
Minister — an ambition unfulfilled for. 
thirteen long and frustratih — it is 
i with his ba of misdeeds 
ted under the protective wing of 
‘This this point which Co th 
` It is this point whic ngressmen have 
to acknowledee, as storm over 
Barooah’s ouster agitates their ranks: It is 
indeed an irony of politics that Barooah’s 
ngress President did not 
bother Congressmen as his- continuation 
in office after the debacle brought about 
by Sanjay Gandhi’s misdeeds. It is strange 
to find some of the acknowledged under- 
lings of Sanjay Gandhi vociferously 
demanding Barooah’s ouster — a rather 
obvious smokescreen to divert attention, 
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from the genuine denina ofa large section l 


in’ tke oe for the expulsion of Sanjay 
Gandhi and his gang. It would be interest- 
ing for the country to know where Indira 
Gandhi herself stands in, this. contmayeney: 


e 

e Morarji Gorenn has „many. 

difficult days ahead. And it is yet to 
_ show the mettle that it can overcome them. 
Some of the observations made by_ the 
new Prime Minister in the very first wek 
‘in office seem to'be trite and would hardly. 
-enhence the standing of the present- 
Gov2rnment. > The’ Prime Minister’s 


statement, for instance, that the Fifth- 
Plan would be reoriented, ‚carries little 


conviction since the-Plan itself is about to “ 


ente- the last of its five years of tenure, 
Similarly, the emphasis on “‘real non- 

alignment” sounds odd in an, official. 
‘document, particularly on the -eve- of: the- 
meeting of the Nonaligned Bureau that 
the new Government is about to host. 
. Beceuse it implies that nonalignment. so 
far Zollowed iy ‘India was’ unreal — an’ 

ent which , negates: New: Delh?’s- 

ement at the Colombo. Summit. in 
eae last. Besides, such a statement 
canivery well be exploited by the confirm-- 
ed adversaries of nonalignment in the 
.‘ West-as also by our critics ‘nearer home 
whesher in Islamabad or‘Dacca. It is good 
to find thé new External Affairs Minister, 
. Vajpayee, dismissing all talk of any change - 
‘in foreign policy. 


The present Government has always to’ 
bear in mind that in its anxiety to demar- 
cate’ -itself from Indira’s 


of.those-who -are- keen on reversing the 
tested national, accepted policies, whether 
in the sphere of economy or foreign affairs 
— policies in the making of which many ' 
of the stalwarts of the present Govern- 
ment, including Morarji Desai ‘and 
Jagjivan Ram, can, with justification, - 
claim to have contributed. i 

There will be many pitfalls ahead which 


‘the, Janata-CFD’ coalition will have to 


take ‘pains to avoid. Equally important 
for the Congress Opposition is to take a 
stand with a sense of responsibility — a 
position which was unfortunately missing 
in its stand on the Kashmir issue as it 
came up before Lok Sabha. 

In ‘this context, the report of the 
emergence of, a Leftist bloc on CPM’s 
Lok Sabha deserves to be welcomed. Such 
a watchdog body should be able to 
establish rapport with the forward-looking - . 


‘elements on: both: sides- of the House - 


ranging. from Chandra Sekhar and Madhu 
Limaye to Congress, progressives and: the ° 
CPI, on issues which wouid make democ- 
racy meaningful for the masses in terms 
of their life and living. 

The coming months promise.to throw, | 
up a challenging poaa before this 
great nation. yG 


March- ‘30 
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_.mcod of the workers and: had 


Remembering T.V. 


. PARTHA 
` [ess has snatched TV. Thomas away. When 


I remember T. V., as. we affectionetely called 

hin in Kerala, it, is not the dynamic Industries 
Ministry who put 

Kerala on the industrial of India, or the very 
ab’e administrator who could tackle any intricate 
problem with peure and good humour that comes 
„to my mind. For many of us, he was a legend who 


symbolised the indomitable courage and selfless 
` beroiath of the militant working class; he 
waz part of the saga of Fustapre-Vayeler 


struggle. 
I recall October 24, 1946, a day which will be 
ever-remem in crimson letters by the people 


of Kerala. On_that day, the Travancore Govern-- 


was officially celebrating the birthday of the 


Meharajah, a puppet in the hands of his ruthless 


and imperious Dewan, Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Iyer. 
Buz, on that very day, the workers of Allespey and 
its suburbs took up arms to challenge the tyranny 
of Sir C.P. and defeat his attempt to force the 
infamous “‘American model” constitution down the 
throats of the people of Travancore. 

"While the leaders of the State Congress fambled 
and faltered, the Ate class and the youth of the 
then princely state, especially its’ vanguard, the 
workers and poor peasants'of Alleppey and Sher- 
tal‘ai, under the leadership of the small but militant 
Communist Party, decided to meet the Dewan’s 
threat. Sir CP was already awere of the angry 

prepared plans to 
“erish them with the help of the local landlords and 
capitalists) The entire Ambalaptzha and Shertal- 
~lai taluks. were isolated from the rest of the state 


and ringed with armed police camps. Hundreds of- 


workers wero brought into these camps and tortur- 
‘ed. their womenfolk molested. The workers had. no 
op-ion left but to fight or surrender tegominionsly 


‘to the ee terror. They decided . 


figat. 


On the afternoon of October 24, 1946, the coir- 
workers of Alleppey and militant fisherfolk of the | 


suburbs marched against the newly set up armed 
poice camps in Runnapra, a southern suburb of 
Aleppey town., They were armed with bamboo 
spears and other crude ns. ‘Throw the 
American model in the Arabian X? they thunder- 
ed.: They captured the camp and one or`'two other 
poäco outposts. Several workers and some police- 
‘men died in the clash. But the workers held on for 
a few hours. However, they had ‘to retreat when 


mcre police reinforcements arrived and started the. 


messacre of the workers and their families — hund- 
recs perished. Even now nobody knows the exact 
number of people who were shot on that fateful 
day. Three days later, Sir CP’s army- and reserved 
Ppo.ico Screanded the village of Vayalar, about 15 
mi es -north of All 
the workers’ ‘camp there. It was æ bloodbath, the 
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` darling of the Alleppey wor. 


-Pillai. He ‘had no 


pey, and launched an attack on‘ 


like of which was never seen in Kerala. 
The Communist Party had directed T.V., who 
was the President of the All Travancore Trade 


Union ‘Congress, to remain in the open during the’ 


struggle, while other important leaders were asked’ 
to function underground. It was a terrible situation 
which tested the mettle of the man. But T.V. 
to the occasion. Me directed the working ‘class 
during the action and, later when it was defeated, 
he organised relief and other measures. The air was 


' thick with rumours. It was said that T.V. was 


arrested and shot on the spot by Sir CP’s 

But T.V. Thomas was moving undauntedly. It took 
three . days for Sir CP to arrest T.V. Immediately 
after, the Punnapra action Sir CP declared martial 


` law over the two turbulent taluks of Ambalapuzha 


and Shertallai. He himself took over as the com- 
mandant. of the state armed forces. The military 
surrounded T.V.’s house in Alleppey town and 
arrested him. They openly paraded him along the 
streets of the town. People have not yet forgotten 
the handsome, athletic T.V., and his smile of cour- 


age on that fatefal occasion, when many believed - 


that he was on his last journey. It was this indom- 
itable and reckless courage that made T.V. the 
class. 

The calm of the grave descended on Ambala- 
puzha and Shertallat ‘taluks. S 


declared'that the workers of Alleppey and Shertal- - 
lai would not rise for another : decade. But the 
blood shed by the martyrs of Punn 


and Vayalar 
was not in vain. The “American eee A constitution 
was drowned in their. warm ‘blood. The State 
Congress leadership could not go back. When the 
State . ges leadership ig a final call for 
ousting Sir CP in August 1947, the workers of Al- 
pper and Shertallei were again. in the vanguard. 
Among the new slogans they advanced were “‘Rel- 
ease the accused in the Punnepra-Vayalar “cases”, 
“Release T.V., Sugathan and other leaders”. 
It was a chance méeting with K.C. George, . the 
doyen-of Communists in Travancore, that changed 
the life of yourig T.V. Thomas. He was born ina 


. middle class Catholic family in Alleppey. As he was 


a bright student, the family wanted him ‘to appear 
for the ICS. Along. with studies for law in Madras, 
T.V. was preparing for the ICS examination. ‘There 
were some family cases, and T.V. went to Trivan- 
drum to engage the services of one of the top advo- 
cates of the state at that time, Malloor Govinda 
the money to -engage such an 
illustrious. lawyer, but had an, introduction letter 
to K.C. George, who was a friend of Malloor. KC. 
took an immense liking to the bright, young law 
student and decided that he could serve the country 
better than joining the “iron frame”. 

He helped T.V. in arranging the lawyer but the 
discurs which T.V. had with George landed him 


in the thick of the State Congress movement in 1938.. - 
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rose” 


CP triumphantly - 


“ 


By this time K.C. had “recruited” a number of 
promising young men to the case, the most prominent 
of whom were P.T. Punnoose, M.N. Govindan Nair, 
C.S. Gopala Pillai and T.V. Thomas. All, these 
young men later developed to become the! top 
leaders of the working class and the Communist 
movement in Travancore. George guided them from 
the State Congress to the Radical Youth group, the 
Congress Socialist Party and later the Communist 


Party. 

For T.V., the Party and K.C. had a special. task. 
They wanted him to take up the leadership of the 
Alleppey trade union movement. Alleppey was the 
cradle of the working class agd trade union move- 
ment in Kerala. By 1938 the workers of Alleppey 
had built several militant trade unions, the leader of 
which: was the Alleppey Coir Factory Workers’ 
Union, enjoying the same prestige as the famous 
Gimi Kamgar Union in Bombay. But it suffered 
from a serious weakness. It did not have any leader 
who was able to negotiate with the European coir 
factory managers who dominated the industry in 
those days. The trade union movement had also no 
„links with the middle class who constituted a strong 
force in Alleppey town. T.V. was asked to take .up 
the presidentship of the Alleppey Coir Factory 
‘Workers’ Union. 

He was green to the trade union movement. But 
T.V. learned fast from the workers and the experi- 
- enced working class leaders. Before long he became 
a consummate trade union negotiator, one dreaded 
by the managements. In those days a story went the 
rounds among management circles in Aleppa “Do 
not write anything to T.V. Thomas. He would 
extract something for the workers out of even your 
rejection of demands.” Calm and cool in struggles, 
he did not jump into any without completely exhaust- 
ing all avenues for negotiations. No wonder, before 
long T.V. Thomas was elected President of the All 
Travancore Trade Union Congress, a body which 
consisted not only of Communist-led trade unions 
‘but also the Socialist trade unions. Kerala may have 
to wait a long time to sec another trade union leader 
like T.V. emerge. 

One of his carly and great achievements was to 
win for the workers of Travancore the statutory 
right to minimum bonus as early as 1946. It was on 
the eve of the Punnapra-Vayalar struggle. Sir CP 
first tried to win the workers away from the struggle 
. against his “American model’ constitution by 
offering to negotiate with them on their demand for 
a statutory minimum bonus. A strong section in the 
Communist Party and among the Alleppey Tonda 
class leaders thought that this was a trap, an 
opposed any talks with the Dewan. T.V. insisted 
that the opportunity for talks must not be rejected. 
He was sure that the workers, even after winning 
the minimum bonus, would be prepared for the 
political struggle. A bitter controversy ensued. 
T.V. told me ‘several years later that it was 
P. Krishna Pillai who finally decided the issue. 
Krishna Pillai supported T.V.’s stand, which proved 
to be correct. T.V. attended the tripartite conference 
called by the Dewan. He succeeded in making the 
Government accept the principle that bonus was 


6 


- remain indebted to T.V. Workers in other 


deferred wages and passing orders for paying a 
statutory 4 per cent minimum bonus to workers. It 
Was a great victory for the Indian working class, the 
first of its kind in the country, for which they must 


pon of 
the country had to wait several years after Indepen- 
ence to get this right accepted. Indira Gandhi’s 
Congress Government at the Centre snatched away 
this right under the guise of Emergency. 

The years following Punnapra-Vayalar saw T.V. 
emerge as one of the foremost leaders of the 
Communist Party in -Kerala. He was not a great 
theoretician but a man of action and a. consummate 
parliamentarian. T.V. was elected by the people of 
Alleppey, while in jail in 1952, to the State 


: Assembly. He represented his home town, except for 


‘a brief spell in the sixties, till his last-days. Though 
other stalwarts of the Party like C. Achutha Menon, 
M.N. Govindan Nair. and' R.-Sugathan were in the 
Assembly in 1952, T.V. was. the obvious choice as 
the leader of the Communist Opposition. More than 
one rickety Congress Ministry of those days fell as a 
result of his tactics. It was a delight to watch T.V. 
in action in the Assembly. His calm eloquence, 
laced with the salty humour of his home town 
Alleppey, made the Treasury benches squirm. 

hen the first Communist Ministry was elected 
to office in Kerala in 1957, T.V. was the obvious 
choice as Minister of Labour. But the Party 
Executive Committee which decided on the Ministers 
and their portfolios, were surprised when T.V. 
Thomas suggested that he should be permitted to 
look after sports also. Many veterans raised their 
eye-brows. Was this another middle class aberration. 
of T.V. Thomas! But T.V. carried the day. Few in 
the party knew that T.V. Thomas in his younger 
days was an ardent footballer and represented his 
college then. Within a few months, a new stadium 
arose near the Secretariat building in Trivandrum, 
which has since witnessed many all-India sports 
meets. A familiar figure among the audience was 
T.V. in white kurta and dhoti. The collar of the 
kurta always opened at the left side, showing his 
broad chest. This came to be known as the OPN, 
cut”. Till his last days in office, T.V. continued. to 
be wedded to the cause of sports and liberally 
encouraged sportsmen. Government rules were 
relaxed at his instance to make it worthwhile for 
Kerala sportsmen not to migrate outside the State. 


If Kerala today boasts of good football and volley- 


ball teams, much of the credit goes to this workin 
class leader and Communist who was passionately 
fond of sports. 

T.V. was the most successful Labour Minister the 
State has yet scen. This was told to me recently by 
an INTUC leader, who is well-known for his blind 
anti-Communism. 1 remember the way in which he 
tackled the question of bonus to the cashew factory 
workers in 1957, Every year, on the eve of the Onam 
festival, the workers who: were mainly women, had 
to go on strike to make the cashew millionaires give 
them -bonus. When T.V. took over as Labour 
Minister he decided that the workers should be 
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EVER touch the’ feet of a ` 


politician —:noriagerian Ach- 
arya Krip 
the Janata Party, 
warned sombrely within hours of 
the: smooth change-over of power 
in Delhi and the swearing-in of 


Morasji Desai as’ the Prime ~ 
Minister. He' gave the warnin 
_ at thè: Ram Lila grounds ‘victory 


y ually ft the: Tanat Party on, 


24,‘ 1977, carried live on 
Radio and TV for. the rest of 


India. ; 


' Watching him‘ on television, i 
one: could see the old man get-/ 


te ee 


so excited as to forget 


Hedi paid lapse into English. 


could should have added 
another: ee of ing to the 
public; about ‘journalists and the 


_ prtss too, not asa politician, but” 
` APRIS 2, -1977° 
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ari, who had camp- ' 


as a writer and Journalist him- 


self; though not a a 
: journalist. 


That Kripalani’s warning was 
very important, and one that the 
janata that voted: the Janata 

to power should remember, 
was un from the very 
inception-— the very manner of 
naming Morarji Desai as: the 


leader of thé: party, and thus the - 
_ Prime Minister, 


the public 
understand that despite the 
talk of the second independence 


se mor ment, politics was still the 


a E that wos not enough, 
we had Raj Narain proclaiming 
at least thrice after his. election, 


and from the Ram Lila Maidan ; 


latform and over Radio and 
; that he would not a 


office. And. within forty-c 


“obeying the directive of p 
leader’ (Sri Charan Singh). 


| Afid, then, we: is Jagjivan 
Ram and Baht the CFD 
` deci to, the Govern- 


Beh stay out of office (and 
for very right reasons that t they 
. did’ not unfortunately publicly 
‘explain; giving rise to much mis- 
‘representation in the press asa 


“message” 
adesh or order) Sette from 
his sick bed in Bombay. 
No doubt that Raj Narain 
ted office, not for love of 
ap but for véry eminent pub- 
lic reasons, just as JP 
message; and Jagjivan.Ram and 
Bahuguna acceded to it, 


interest. But. the way leaders 
-gave , “‘directiveg” and ‘‘mes- 
sages”, tho way their followers 
nt of: the 


and Speyer it. `’ ` 
ene Janata Party and Govern- 


ment could and should óf course . ` 


be excused for their, fax 
paus, considering the ‘novel situa- 
tion in which they found them- 
solves, working towards a dead- 
line, ahd aware of the rumours 
in the city „and country of the’ 


sent his 


for 
very important’ ressons of public. 


i, 
many steps contemplated but not 
effectuated, steps that might have 


prevented a smooth transfer of -' 


power and precipitated a blood- 
bath. 
This is where the 


Warning to’ 
the public about politicians that 


Kri 
gra where the warning: to’ 
the public about: the press too 
comes in. For, it is‘all part of 


‘the physical and mental feet 


touching that . has overtaken 

Delhi and the Indian Republic 

during the last decade ‘or more. 
Touch-feeting is a practice of 


UP and Bihar and = Indo- 
Gangetic. plain» not ioned 


_ by any .of India’s traditions of 


culturés or religions. In other 
parts of India, people did and: 
even now do prostrate themselves: 


in temples, or touch the feet of ` 
the elders in their families or thé ` 
teachers 


they res ‘Tt -is a 
religious custom done “in è tras 
spirit of humility. In the North 
here, „it became 
political custom, a part of daily 


life as wishing one “good mor- ' 


ning’ or “namaste” abroad or 
in India. . 
It came in a big way to Delhi 


when Pandit Pant migrated from: 


Lucknow to New Delhi, arid 


came as a cultural shock to some ` 


of us coming from othet parts 


of India. I had great respect for- 


Pandit Pant, and he treated me 


-very kindly ag a journalist, but’ 


I never touched his, feet, and was 
not. the worse for it. The only 
time perhaps he was embarrassed’ 
was when in my a 
of the Supreme Count ae 
see him and touched his feet. 

And the habit grew with every 


litician who came in, Pandit’ 
Kamala ti Tripathi bein, 
last om ba 


Politician ‘of 
keve brought that custom to ie 
Central Hall of Parliament. Not 
that I have an 
Kamalapati 


times. Ho at least stoo up’ m' 


the.Cabinet in May 1976 against’ 


Shukla “Neeti, when it was Bee ci 
to be given -statutory backing, ` 
and. prevented its enactment. 
Such a man. -certainly deserves 
some respect even now. 

- But even more abhorrent than 
the physical touch-festing: was' 
me mental touch-festing that 


a + 


a part of . 


a 


ything against: - 
Tripathi whom E 
have met only a couple pf : 


a 


a 


overtook the Congress party 
when its rank and file totally sub- 
‘ordinated -their -thinking to a 
leader or leaders, or to the ins- 
piration of hidden outside lobbies 
and lobbyists. That’ day the 
downfall of the Congress’ began 


' and it never sto 


pped. 

-And if the Janata Party, or any 
- of its successors to be, want to 
avoid a similar: ‘downward march; 
.théy should put a. halt to this 
touch-feeting, physical ` and 
mental. This cannot be done by 
appeals to the public; the’ leadors 
must refuso to allow 

‘Physical touch- fectiag can be 
prevented if the leaders decide it 
drid when’ they realise that in a 
democracy and a republic; anyone 
who touches the feet-of a leader 
in fact demeans the leader and 
the ee and our talk of 
equality. But ending mental 
touch-feeting is more. difficult, 


and it-is a task needing coopere-_ 
tion of ‘all, including the Press, 


and presamen. 
Many brave words have been 
, Written, many‘ “exposes” -have 
been made (in the press in the 


last couple of weeks) about the. 


sins of the Government that has 


been. ousted. The columns of - 
material that have poured forth ` 


from several pens, have come 
only once the wielders became 
sure that not only Smt ‘Indira 
Gandhi had been dofeated ‘at 
Ras. Bareli, but even Vidya 
l Charan ‘Shukla at ‘Raipur, and 
that a new Government had 
indeed been -sworn in. - Even 
now there are some who are 


looking at. ‘horoscopes or con-. 


‘sulting tantrics to be sure thére 
will be no return. 

If, all this was merely due to 
the rigours of Emergency, and 
the fears created in our hearts 


` and minds, it would not matter, « 
For only time can remove these ' 


fears and traumas. But if one 
reads carefully the views of news- 
papers, columnists and editorial 
writers over.a period of time, 
one would easily find that we 


have all been .truly' exponents of. 
Surya Namaskar (worship of the > 


, -rising sun in tho morning). 
The Minister who is out of 
office,- and seems to stand no 


chance of return, is often ignored . 


by his own relatives and friends, 
leave aside the public and news- 


ao 


` them 


'men. Even Morarji Desai who 
‘ts now the Prime Minister, and 


was a Deputy Prime Minister till 


- 1969, faced this soon after 1972. 


For example,. many’ words are - 


now being written by the Western 
press and uttered by the: spokes- 
man: of Western  chancories 
about the robustness -of: Indian 
Democracy and. the Indian 

people’s 
themselves. Lest we ‘forget, it 


- has to be noted that since about 
August 1976, the Western govern- - 


ments had been trying to’ pers- 
uade, and with some measure 
of success, except in an odd case 
or two, to look at the “gains” of 


the Emergency in India — the 


Indian Government’s willingness 
to‘ open the doors to trans 


courage’ in asserting | 


nationals and do’ business with ` 


(provided the necessary 
commissions were paid to appro- 
priate quarters). ` 

All this only” means that we 
in India should ‘decide things for 


ourselves and refuse to be bowled . 
- over by the ctiticism or adulatory 


praises from abroad. In. no 
other country of our size are the 


leaders so. easily accessible to“: 


foreign newsmen and media. A 
white skin is still the éntree. 

‘The Indian press as a whole, 
and the middle classes and urban 


elite of India, should also be- 


humble enough fo admit that 
they had not been ‘heroes and 
that, in fact, many of them 
became Neroes. If we confess 
our weaknesses and exorcise our- 
selves of it, and then proceed to 
tell the real story of : Emergency, 
wo would all have done the 
greatest service to the people, not 
only ‘of this generation but 
succeeding generations. 

Our reading and listening 


public have shown that they are- 
not such fools, and do not have. 


such ‘short memories. They 


remember those who. sang halle- | 


lujas. But our people are also a 
very forgiving lot, provided there 


k a genuine confession and ° 


for forgiveness, but: not 


sah “forgive and forget” appeals’ 


as were made daring the election 
cam 


story of Emergency . is yet . 


to be told, and it would ea 
honest-to-goodness, ' painstaking 
work by a ‘team of’ investigative 
reporters and dedicated writers. 


And it perhaps goes 


written at least for our children 
to know, as surely as the story 
of our Independence two genot- 
ations ago, and dinned intc their 
heads and subconsciousness, not 
in the strident way of the twenty 
and five point grammes, but 
ina ‘orofeaiandl aubliiainal way, 
so that history would not repeat 
itself, 

When Emergency came 02 43, 


back even, 
to 1972. But Uo o story must be, ` 


like a thiof at night, there were’ 


very few heroes or brave men, 
at least in Delhi. I do not take. 
into account for the’ moment the 
hundreds of our, leaders and 
politicians who were picked up 
at night, most of them without.a 
real warrant too.: These were un- 
witing end unwitting heroes. 


I still do not know „what these | 


leaders would have“ done ‘ix the 
few days or even a coup of 
weeks before that fateful early 
morning in Juné 1975, if they 
had had an inkling of the -zæ ly 
inde. Gand going ta get from 
e of iya 
A under solitary 
se eodh for much of the 
time, told me after coming out 
and after learning of the travails 
of the people outside, * that the 
blems of those outside had 
greater than those insid>. 
The press as a whole — editors, 
oa rs and publishers, and 
— were all stunned 
when the nows of the, carly 
morning arrests and declaretion 
of the Internal Emergency came 
on news agency tickers from 
early morning, until about 10 am 
when the Principal’ Informetion, 
Officer, who became Chief 
Censor, ordered us all to 3top 
transmission forthwith, even 
without . serving any written 


orders. and without allowing us . . 


to give any explanations. 

And explanations of the imp- 
osition’ of censorship, as an 
advisory to’ editors‘ and tub- 
scribers but not for publication, 


` could be given only a few hours 


later whén it was explained to 
the powers that be that when 
news agency tickers stopped trans- 
mitting news like this, the normal 
conclusion would be that there 


was a coup d'etat in progress -but . 


one whose outcome was in 
doubt. : 


iN 


MAINSTREAM : 


* 


$ any e 
‘bedi 


given! to, 


'A few fatile and naivo attempts 
et cat in the beginning to 


protest against "censorship, but but 
they pollapsed quickly 


arrest'of one or two. And, p 

it all seemed so ur 
ble that fora few days’ a 
ble inte tion ‘was 
the. Government’s 
actions. It was only as days went 
by, and the fall force and plan- 
ning behind Emergency became 


chari 


'” clear that intellectuals ‘and others 


‘im en cooperation. 


to realise that the roof had ` 
co over them. 


‘Many soon thought it was all 


"irreversible and began cooper 
ation. One or two, who had been 
' close to JP, even went and made 


their peace with Sanjay! Others 
Were resigned, and bay ee 


who either no other option, 


or had been touched at some raw 


sensitive nerve, stood up and 


' paidi the price, but very very 
` reluctant! ' 


y. 
There were no voluntary 
heroes as in the Gandhian era. 
There were.a few’ brave souls, . 


“within the administration and in 


the press who from the very first 
moment did realise that it was 


` ` the beginning of Fascism. They 


also'realised that the passivity of 
the Indian people should’ not- be 
n for cooperation, and 


+ 


against the censor, ‘trying to 
convey {more by what was not 


' written than, by what was written, 


trymg to hoodwink the censor 
bya catch opening that would 
mislead him. 

One certainly must praise these 
men, and Mainstream was surely 


‘in the forefront with: its first 
editorial quoting ‘Tagore and- 


until, its closure on December 25, 
. 1976, with a Biblical quotation.. 
But there were some brave 


and good souls right inside the 
Government and near the power 
structure, who stuck to their posi- 
tions as long as they could, in the 


-hope of averting at' some future 


moment greater catastrophes or 
alleviating the sufferings of the 


‘innocent. As the months prog- 


ressed, their tasks became even 
more difficult. These too deserve 


Nothing perhaps moved many 
than the anguishing words of 
George Fernandes’s mother who 
spoke of her “loneliness” when- 
ever she came to Delhi to see her 
son in jail, but was severely left 
alone by most of their friends. 


‘This became the fate not only of 


families of. detenus, and not 
merely such “dangerous” ones 
like George Fernandes, but much 
smaller fry, persons who were 
mere “non-persons”’., Prisoners in 


that the sheer cupidity and in- - jails saw at: least some convicts 


efficiency of the power structure 
would prove to be its undoing. 
But those journals.or individual 


journalists who did paces this, 
if not on June 25-26, 1975, at, 
least in the next couple of months, 


began the long fight, a fight 








or even a jailor, but these per- 
sons, and their families who once 
used to mest every day dozens of 
people,. suddenly found them- 
selves severely alone. 

And there were some good 
men in the Government and out- 
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aide wha knew of such cases and 


did make an effort to contact 


such-persons and talk to them. 
or write to them even on non, 
consequential subjects, or try to 
help them when little problems 
of life overtook those families. - 

- It is these men, too, who are 
the heroes, heroes who do not 
want any recognition, but feel at | 
least that the real story of Emerg- 
ency must be told and that the 
people should learn the, correct 
and real lessons so. that we can 
truly say this was the first and 
ths last ever Internal Emergency. 

For, it is the consciousness and’ 
alertness of the people, and the 
clites — whether in politics, i 
government, administration, jud- 


. iciary or the ‘press — who in 


similar or dissimilar circum- 
stances stand up and refuse to 
bow that’ can prevent such cat- « 
astrophes in future. And the only 
lesson of Mohandas Karamchand- 
Gandhi really was that the more 
people come forward to stand up 
and be counted, the less people 
will be called upon to: pay the 
penal 


ty. 

But we in the press can col- 
lectively atone for our faults, and 
the rich big ‘papers who can 
afford it and who 
Emergency even more, by really 
commiissioning and bringing -out 
such a story of Emergency, a 
stor: that cannot really emerge 
out .~f cvn a commission of 
inquiry, and a story that ought 
to Le fre: nd not one on which 
money snould be, made, a story 
written not in anger or self: 
righteousness, but in sorrow. © 
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CHINMOHAN SBHANAVIS 


efited from ` 


í f YC > 


without... 


‘Emergency | 
Cloak 


” YUVAR 


=x, 


Accs water has flown’ under 
"Delhis Yamuna bridge 

'since we wrote about the Indian 
Youth Congress in the March 12 


fssue of Mainstream. 
The TYC has cast awa its 
ergency uniform. The“ y 


‘has been discarded in the > 


g-heap of history along | with 
‘ onal ‘youth lea 
hirelings. , dawn of 
, 1977, had a special message 
the. 


TYC cadres, — the night- 


sixteen months had come 
an end. 


’ ` On tho night of March 24, TyC, 


ident, Ambika Soni,- 


for ‘‘whatever 
that rp have 


Tamme, plas be Re put, 
e 


. Road, e parallel 


>and . 


“, oeratio procedure’? 


` removal wag not brought about 


ees ant mae ee 
© 8 f majority Hi un- 


away 
rightful dark Rea 
of the YO hi history. He cate- 
gorically declared that the IYC 
would henceforth, be a “political” 
tradistinction 


pOr iia tiap in con! 


+ the “social” body which it 


` hed been reduced. to during the 


Sanjay era. . 
But, Das Munahi’s: reinstalla- 


. tion'has not been: without inci- 


dents., Wie be Was holdt Di $ 
first press ce in the AICC 
office at -5 a Ergad 


i id 
pie hate Paich th aan 


‘stands dissolved following 


Ambika Soni’s resignation) at 
the. IYC headquarters at’ 10 
Janpath. Eartier, during the day, 
when Das Munshi entered tho 


_ office atnidst thunderous applanse 


from over two hun 

workers, he found the: office 
locked. The Sanjay caucus in 
the TYG was engaged int last- 
ditch resistance. ` 


The members of the Sanjay | 
_ caucus, Gahlot, Reddy, Ghufran 
Azam, Tytler and: Bansi Lal's . 
son Surender Singh, declared ‘in.’ 

conference 


the parallel 
(attended by say prea journal- 


ists in: contrast to 48 in Das ` 


Munshi’s) that the ‘‘secretariat” 


- did' not accept the new, appoint- 


ment, “as it had not been done 


oe the formal and. estab. 
norms -of Peta Aaa 


- despite it, he was the 


said thet the “national council” - 
consensus had oot been sought ` 
oie the new appointment was 


Whit the. Sehiny caucus. did 
not tell the - was 
national council of.the IYC had’ - 
been dissolved in November 1976 
before the Gauhati session, -and 
the successor body had not been 


pational council could be sought 


| byonly those living ine parti- 
paradise. 


pen 

Regarding the concern felt by . 
the Sanjay caucus on the “‘estab- 
lished norms of ical demo- 
cratic ure”, it may. be 


` po out that with the: dis-' 


solptjon of the national council 
in-November last, Sanjay Gandhi. 


did not have any constitutional . 


standing whatsoever durin i 
these months’ in the TYC. :' 
“chiet 


est” at the Gauhati session. 
called the shots during: ms 
session (and ‘afterwards) ` 


in 1o Dear fahed rm 


even the then IYC. President. 


` Established norms of democratic 


behaviour indeed. 
In spite: of ‘the svorchod-earth 
policy of the Sanjay caucus which 
was reportedly trying to. destory 


some fell-tale records (presame 
- ably those relating to the dona- 
' tions received from business ` 


houses) at the time of writing, 
reinstallation of Priya 

Das Munshi as the acting Presi- 
dent of the TYC has- restored -tho 
confidence among the cadres 
whose demoralisation was at its ` 
zenith due to the. parent- body's: 


, Tout at tho hustings. 


The crowd of admirers which 
gathered at Das Munshi’s resi- 
dence on March 29 


anti-fascist and anti-imperialist . 
organisation, sixteen months ago. 
Many an old cadre who had 
become inactive in the past few 
months, were back to revive ‘the 
organisation from its ruins. 

, What Das Munshi has inherited ` 
from Ambika Soni i'a m 
skeleton of what he had 
behind mum ‘he was suddenly 


(Confined on pase 36) ` 
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: EE iia come into being. with a 
ere which ' incorporates their ‘aims and 
objectives. ` It is generally the- case ‘that such 
manifestoes try to bring into'theit ambit the aspir- 
ations: of the masses and it is because of the dccept- 
, ence by the’ majority’ of the electorate ‘of thebe.. 
objectives.that a party is voted to power. A 
persistent ‘failure of the ruling party to achieve the 
enerates a strong undercurrent of discont 
es ody politic. Such discontent gets expression 
eet gr lea caro ‘unrest, strikes, “demonstrations, 
etc. are the indicators of the detachment of 
the “represented” from the party of the’ “‘fepresent- 
atives”: ` | 


There is no denyi ng the fact itt ‘political ‘parties 


ate: qlaks-based and the overall’ policy of the ruling 
py always bas an’ orientation to its class interest. 
conflict ` between the ‘interests of the ruling 
party and that of) aE ob oe teeta 
contained either by (a) the passivity of the apolitical 
3 is Lecturer in Economics, Motilal Nehru Coltege, 
cw 


av 2, 1977 


r 


, masseg and the intellectuals; ot (b)-by the coercive 


"state: ‘apparatus. The growth of political conscious 
' ness among the masses transforms them into active 


_ political beings and their discontent ‘mounts ins 

crescendo and disruptis the quietude, entailing « 

. severe turmoil inthe polity. At this finer, the 

coercive stato apparatus is. utilised by the ruling 
- „party. to tuate its tutelage. 

Ina demborntis system, the ultimate proof of this 

.” Process of detachment of the masses from the ruling 

is to.be sought in the parliame 7 election 

If the electorate ov ws the party 


- and pring relatively progressive or a relatively 
: reactionary 


. party, the change cannot be epochal. 
It. wold b be like choosing between the two sides of 
the same coin. An epothal change is revolutionary. 


. It, restores equilibrium of social forces ata higher . . 


level .of political culture. And this requires, tho 
., emergence of a new political ideology. corresponding 
..to the growing socio-economic forces. 

The outcome of the 1977 general election is 
crucial because it would go a way in determin- 
“ing the future course of Indian pdlitics. Since the 

of detachment of the masses from the ruling 
` party in India has been complete, the-:obvious choice 
` of the electorate’ ha to be the Janata Party — 
the only alternative to the ruling Congress. Let us 
- take stock of the events of the past decade to review 
_ the performance of the ruling party and deduce 
erefrom some conclusions pertaining to the reasons 
for the total rejection of the aia racied by the 
-; electorate in northern India. 

The political scene in India, immediately after the ° 
“death of Jawaharlal Nehru, was one of precarious 
‘palance between conflicting socio-political cross-cur- 
‘rents brought about by some stop-gap arrangements. 
On the economic front, the failure to mitigate the 
‘growing inequalities of income distribution was one : 
‘crucial lapse of the ruling party that shattered tho 
equilibrium of political forces. The severe drought 
“for two : consecutive years and the consequent crop 
fajlures, the first Indo-Pak war of 1965, the devalua- 
noe of the rupee in 1966, and the stagflation of the 

following years, sapped. the Vitality of Indian 
economy. e Congress lost its credibility as a true 
representhtive of the people. - 

-Tbe 1967 . election amply demonstrated that 
‘authority was inexorably slipping out of the hands 
.of the Congress party.. ghting | ‘surfaced, and 
ultimately. culminated in the “split of the party. 
“Indira Gandhi provided the leadership to the new 
Congress i in no uncertain manner. 

The traditional ruling class of India represented 
by the landlords, moneylenders, otc. were steadily 
dosing its dominant ion to the up-and-coming 
bourgeoisie, both in the urban and rural sectors, 
At the ‘same time, the spread of political conscious- - 
ness: to’ hitherto indifferent, apolitical ‘masses, 
awakened them from their passivity and made them 
vocal for the redress of economic hardships and 
social injustice. The changes in the socio-economic 
- infrastructure.. reduced the old-fashioned Congress 
to an anachronism. Jt was most expedient in such 

a juncture thata party could strike a new balance 
‘between these two. developing forces so, aa to attain 


H 


~ 


a political stability. Congress under Indira Gandhi 
could do this. This was the background tothe 
Indira “wave”. 

It cannot be denied that the coming to power and 
the: subsequent consolidation of position by Smt 
Gandhi represented the triumph of progressive 
forces within the Congress party. However, this 
triumph cannot be considered as an emphatic victory 
of the progressive forces. Had it been so, we would 
have noticed a structural change in the political life 
of our nation. That this was not so, has been proved 
by the developments of the past two years.. 

The period succeeding the 1971 election witnessed 
two developments of paramount importance. The 
first was the regrouping gf the old Congress and 
its alignment with other Rightist political forces to 


evolve a broadbased alternative to the ruling- 


Congress of Indira Gandhi. Having a long exper- 
ience of party organisation and the accumulated 
skill for political manoeuvrability of popu at 
discontent to build up a massive upsurge, the dis- 
credited leadersbip of the old Congress has staged a 
successful come-back on the arena of Indian politics. 
Through . the absorption and alliance with like- 
minded parties they have built up a formidable 


‘political force .to throw a challenge to the ruling 


Congress for usurping hegemony of the state. 

The second development was the explosion of 
popular discontent against the failure of the Indira 
Government to recover the economy from the throes 
of stagnation. The data provided in the Economic 
Survey for 1975-76, show that the economy registered 
a negative rate of growth of income in 1971-72 and 
and 1972-73. It also suggests that we have been 
growing poorer year after year from 1970-71 to 

974-75, and that the per capita income registered 
a fall of 4 per cent in 1974-75 over 1970-71. The price 
spiral of unprecedented magnitude further aggravated 
the process of immiserisation of the masses. 

The claim that India was the only country to 
arrest the price spiral is irrational, for it only stabil- 
ised prices for a short period of about a year at a 
much higher leval! than what it was in 1970-71. For 
instance, in 1970-71, the wholesale price index stood 
at 181 with 1960-61 as base. The price level rose 
steadily over the past six years and stood at 313 in 
1974-75. During Emergency, the price index fell 
slightly but, from March 1976, it again took an up- 
turn and increased to 310 in November 1976. These 
marginal decreases in the general price level are 
hardly any achievement. The fact remains that just 
at the advent of Emergency, our income was falling 
and the prices were rising, whereby immiserisation 
of the masses became relentless. 

Thanks to the strong grip of monopoly over the 
industries, the imbalance between the growth of 
production capacity and realised industrial produc- 
tion continued to widen. pes aes problem 
assumed a stagecring magnitude. Social unrest 
with all its ramifications posed a perpetual threat to 
politica] stability. 

The situation for Smt Gandhi was made desperate 
by the adverse verdict of the Allahabad High 
Court. At this stage, the Congress under her leader- 
ship committed the gravest political blunder. The 
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defiance of the popular demand, the su uent 
curtailment of liberty, both civil and ean the 
ruthless application of the coercive state apparatus, 
created an impression in the public mind that she 
had chosen the dictatorial path. 

In a parliamentary democracy, the party voted to 
power forms the government. But the government 
thus formed should be above the party, and the 
policies of the government should be so framed as 
to deliver the goods to the entire nation. Asa 
matter of fact, the government is a naticnal phen- 
omenon and the party in power should act as an 
initiator of national benefits. To that extent, it is 
most expedient that a government rises above all 
parties in order to serve the common interests of 
all classes. That is the key to political stability in 
a Hong bese ati set up. 

t fo was just the opposite. 
Congress party became the state and whatever oa 
advantageous to it was done in the name of aug 
menting national benefits. All attempts were made 
through constitutional and extra-constitutional 
means to disintegrate the Opposition. Still worse 
was the process of absorption and elimination of 
po ital teden to deaden all opposition to the 
eadership of the ruling party. This intra-party 
manipulations turned the Congress into a sterile 
party. The infighting sapped the moral Vitality of 
the party and group rivalry came to a head in al- 
panies ye eng! oe which permeated the 

istrict an units, severe i 
organisational diseiphine nits, ly affecting the 

n rocess many pro i -thinki 
oa P y p Al es ene 


This 
paved the way for authoritarian rule of the per; 
of Emergency. The now-discredited Tenneson 
Programme turned out to be a fiasco. Growth of 
pressure party further 
aggravate i Concessions to Big 
both national and multinational 
a tax structure visibly regressive, anti-labour Bonus 
Act and the Compulsory Deposit Scheme are some 
of the clear indicators of the reversal of the avowed 
policy of Garibi Hatao — eradicate poverty! 

Were all these necessary to contain inflation? Was 
the Government capable of controlling the monop- 
oly houses, and forcing them to adhere to a national 
price and output policy? Has inflation been con- 
tained after all these ill-famed measures? Was 
Congress voted to power to create a situation for 
augmenting private profit and for concentrating 
and centralising political power without regard to 
the public opinion? These are some of the mute 
uestions that tormented the minds of ths dumb- 
ounded toilers of India in their multitude, 

These were neither good policies for the Congress 
as a party to consolidate its position, nor wêre the 
beneficial to the nation. That this was unwise tan 
be appreciated from the tremendous eruption of 


` (Continued on page 34) 
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“and public 


opinion were most pak oi with household 
plots and, the auxiliary farms. The household plot 


is the small area worked by members of agricultural 


producers’ cooperatives; while. the auxiliary plot is 
a similar endeavour, usually an orchard, vineyard, 
‘or the keeping of domestic animals by by ‘rural na 
; and women of differing occupations. These 

for one-third of Hungarian agticultural 

Thus two-thirds of agricultural: production ona 
from large-scale farms, cooperatives and state farms, 


fy and on¢-third from small holdings, owned-or tenan- 


"as much es 


eh Py Varying tle and usually worked by families. 
set Gn (dee ot the situation properly one has to 
Ty of.the history of agriculture of Hungary 
East European socialist countries for these 
* Eada fan wish to narrow down. my nory 

ible, emphasising how an 

view of things has created a, Hun n 
onthe staff of the 


contribution is reproduced 
marterty, Vot XVII; No 63.! 


Author is a Hungarian’ 
monthly Valosag §; 
from The New Hungarian 
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' was thou 


N 


agriinlimal polie policy which, after difficulties andl backs 
to overcome the -problems 
Tier sath tis rapid and conspicuous but 
aea maintaining its dynamism. 
of collectivisation of Hungarian 
` egriculturè, in a e half of the fifties, the fact 
that a. Eh could. continue, 
. to work pio! vr y approaching 1.5 acres 
ete or 0.5 acre of rad or“ orchard) 
could eee animals around the house — appeared 
Whatever view was expressed, all 
ache was done n the hope that the boom of collective 
would soon bring about, and make self- 
evident, the decline of the household plot. 
' Bot all this should not,be considered es a simplo 
tactical conicession. Did it serve as a mere enticement? 
Did it-want to make it psychologically easier for 


peasants who had found it difficult to give up owner- 
ship of their land, and eq ent, and with it thefr 
o new way? This too was 


way of life, to carry on in 
involved. But it was an even more important con- 
sideration that the new, still weak and inexperienced, © 
- cooperatives could not ensure to supply the country, 
‘including the rural areas, with agricultural meh ‘ 
It was oe necessary that cooperati 
shduld not for money the fed rea required rad by their 
-own family (capecially milk, eggs, meat, vegetables 
and fruit), but should "modus uce these themselves. It 
uan necessary that they should have a- 
surplus, which they could take to market, contribut- 
other casson and ace producers to the, feeding of 
other classes and ons of society who lived a 
towns and cities. : 
Farther, et the first stage of-collective farming, a. 
in which much was done that should not have 
n done, it was oneof the major worries, and a 
iain wih ee he peel ee gee 
rela cooperative, ca 
tho-work they did for it, that they ee = 
overwhelming part of their i income, almost the whole 
of their cash mcome, only at the end of the financial. 
after the accounts were drawn up and accepted. 
el meeting of members. How did they earn their 
living meanwhile? Grain was distributed after the 
harvest. Otherwise, they lived mostly of what they - 
produced themselves.in their garden and household 
ot, and what they were ablo to'sell of what was 
ft. The cooperatives began to payan advance in 
proportion to work done, and later regularly, only 
‘after a number of years. This was how a monthly 
cash income became general in the cooperative 
- agricultural sector too, 

Of course, ‘the first. collective farms saw their 
future in Hungary in many different ways. In one. 
paos, ithe u peop combined to ‘‘give the child a 

tended to continue to do everything 
as ae they used to, as individual farmers, as much as 
possible. In other places the story of And Quiet Flows 
the Don was d, and éven the last hen was 
taken from the backyard to the cooperative chicken 
shed. It. ena soon discovered that nowheré, but 
especially not in villages maintaining their old ways, 
could one enter the world of Communism overnight, 
even Socialism could not be so quickly attained. 

The general. order, which Degan to take shape 
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their: - 


afti the tabain early in the fifties, only in a few 


places made concessions to those’ far out on the- 


extreme “Left? — but in ‘general it all the same 
proved very rigid. Nevertheless, it was not so much 


. the prohibitions’ or the exaggeration: of collective‘ 


property that set limits to household plot’ farming, 
rather a shortage. of necessary tools as 

the. political atmosphere `` 
- country. The 
production on 
cpa ate to 


that prevailed. in the 
litical ‘situation did not ‘favour 


o was not always an attraction. > 
ET the meantime the “freo market” of small com: 
modity producers survived, at least in. the sehse 
that daily or weekly markets wherever. they were 


traditionally held went on uninterrupted. Labour . 
‘ moved from agriculture to industry, and not only 


~ surplus labour. When the -standard: of: living: dec: 


b 


A 


y 


lined. 1949 and 1956, demand did``not 
ae peasants to produce a ‘marketable surplus: 


ver-somebody had, he rather hid ‘than: sold, . 


being afraid.of being branded a kulak. ' 


True, however low the purchasing power. ‘of wage» ' 


earners in general was at that time, the country’ was 
so famished for meat that there were always buyers 
_for that., But the household plots produced, little 


fodder, hardly any could be obtained from else- 


where, and -thus the keeping of animals was also 
limited. by the fact that there was no’ fodder’ available 


- for cattle or pigs. In those times — precisely owing 


to the meat shortage — those who killed a calf 
for veal felt all the rigour of the law.” Nevertheless, 
something occurred that never happens nowadays: 
veal coda always be obtained om the ‘Black: market, 
" even inthe worst years: There simply was-no sense 
in raising a calf. Although the state also had its 


` eyo on calves, peasants did- not report the calving 


Of tale cows; since the (ow price mada seling then 
to the state a’ 

If one is to 
formance” of bulls, boars and rams: was never-s0 
poof as at that time. Yet they had done their duty. 


Expensive Recognitions - 


The, post-1956 ‘new agricultural ‘polly waa the 
result of ‘recognitions for which a vy prico had 
` been paid. In 1955, I saw villages where one-half “or 
two-thirds ofthe plo was left fallow. “When 
there’ is-no bread, 


at ‘Diosgyor for several months, a centre of the 
steel ‘industry. I used a factory canteen. In other 


pas people believed’ that there was no food 
use 


it all went to the centres of heavy industry. 
Indeod, here the supply was better than in the town 
of my: birth. Day after day breakfast consisted of 
grisly brawn and unpalatable fat. bacon, the »like ‘of 
which had not even been been in the war years; the 
midday menu consisted of. turnip” soup and bread 


. that looked and-tasted like mud. 


The end .of small commodity production was, of 


~ course, only one factor in. the crisis of -agriculture 
‘and the country’s food supply 'a8 ‘well- of their- 


wos 
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„abstract and impracticable principles and, practice 


well'as’ -the regrouping .of ‘ca 
trialisa 


ousehold ‘plots, in-orchards'‘and the .. 
, certainly notproduc- ` 
d the family’s needs. The profit that could ; 
" r, ee gt introduced in 1957 is 

aboli 


believe tho c the oficial figures, the. “heri : 


countty will need us,” the — 
said. And they were right. ‘That’ year -I- 


carapace at 


a, 
r 
A Pi 
bi 


be- reintroduced. At the same time, exa ted; 
were the rule'in state farms and cooperatives. This 
was the economic policy of what is called the pers- 
onality cult in Hun Finally, heavy, taxation, 
- in favonr of over-indus- 
tion, added to by the theoretical and pea 
odological- errors pate extremely centralised: 
ment, turned on purpose, ‘endangering their 
objective. 


a 
first’ point: mentioned when : describing tho 


of çompulsory deliveries. èy, had in- 
volved tho compulsory sale of part of the produce 
ho eae coe price: It could be called’ scan- 
compensated, . requisitioning. diy, the 
number and rigidity of central a i covering 
the production pattern, working arrangements ' ‘and. 


_ exports. kaierak eter the! war had to 


y the . 


even. the designation of the- cooperative chairman . 


“to be elected” were reduced. 


It is, however, a better reflection PETENS 


‘the changes if one emphasises that the siphoning off 


of income from the agrarian sector was moderated, 
and thus this sector was better able to invest; and 
an interest in financial-rewards increasingly came, to` 


the fore. Methods began’ to’ be „applied that” are 


‘still employed today. It expresses ‘ite own jntereats, 


that is, those of the whole of society, in the first: - 


place — though never exclusively — through 
purchase price of 
it-needs more of. 


the 


oo It-pays more for what 
does not mean a reintroduc- 


‘tion of ‘the free play. of market forces,: since’ 
. deliberate’ regulation of 
.— could be fitted into the system of a strict : ‘planned 


prices — as could be seen 


economy, and this served the targets set in the plan 
better . than the issuing of instructions ; ‘by the 


` sic Ai uipment statio which used 
‘to ap the medale work on the land of the co- 


operatives for payment, were abolished, These 
valuable. means of production also becdms the 
property of the cooperatives, that is, they were 
operated . economically: by those who owned’ the 
land, the principal means of uction. The larger 
cooperatives . were ‘already able to make. good ‘use 
of the ‘more powerful. tractors and combines. They 
later established thoir own repair ' workshops.. Thus 
the: earlier machinery stations did not survive even 
as repair workshops. ‘Their mel either went 
over to the-cooperatives, whero they obtained a 
bisher income, or became wolii of the factories 
established. ‘on-the location of the workshops: ': i 


At tho same tife, the attitudes. concetning housè- ‘ 


hold plots and other’ small commodity production, . 
. of course, also had. to be reconsidered, ‘It, was 


that these would be needed fora mùch 
longer time’than had ‘been assumed. Once ‘accepted, 
they could not be Jooked on ‘with. constants suspi- 
cion. (One could not go on. restricting them ‘and 


, Maintaining an atmosphere.of temporariness.) ~; 


The agricultural coo 
anised' or set up anew 
began.to work at the 


ves that were: reorg- 
er tho troubles of 1953-57, 


i g of the sixties already 
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by.: recognitions . that A 


‘in the conspicuous i 


‘had ‘been heavily paid for. This proved to be of- times it was in villages that were in a better position 


fundamental importdnce when, in the ‘course of 
their first, still very difficult years, ee created a 
safer foundation for the real boom of ‘collective 


| ,,, Rich Peasant — Poor Cooperative? - 
'' The more freely chosen production pattern, higher 
investments, a safe income from the production of 
‘cereals —'since this was easiest to meclianise — as 
well as the greater cooperative democracy resulted 
rovement of.collective farm- 
ing. The field is still dispersed, there are great 
divergences in crop yields and .incomes.. But — 
even if not ov ; 

duction is definitely on the up and up. Peasants 


vo a reason to stay: at home in their villages. , 


The young had not moved back yet in the sixties 
but thero was already a definite and constant im- 
provement. Ne na 

' Little more proved possible, then, other than the 


` full mechanisation of cereal production and the 


, Causes and effects dovetailed. : 


a 


ial. and relative development of other work.. 


-was stilla tremendous quantity. of manual 
work ‘in the production ofroot crops and fodder 
production, and the collective keeping of animals 
were mmnable to keep up with the growth-in demand. 
cooperatives 
were unable to mobilise ‘ sufficient men and women 


for the production. of fodder when the time for _ 


feeding, the cutting of lucerne or the cropping of” 
maize came around. It wonld have been possible 
to keep more animals on the household plot: there 
‘were empty sties_and stables, and many women 
were at home with the children, many old people 
could no longer work in.the coope e, but would 
have been able to-work around the house.” There’ 
was also the demand for more meat. The interest 


_of state and citizen coincided. . But there was a 


great shortage of fodder. And what if: there was 
work to be done atthe same time on the collective 
land- and on the household: plot?’ Then the latter 
was given preference. .Obviously,-a cooperative 


‘ member ‘was more interested in looking after what 


`, was directly his than in looking after what he owned 


‘only indirectly. 


Tt ba ihin thal on the: Jaigest aid ‘best 


cooperatives of the country, at Nadudvar (under - 


the leadership of Istvan Szabo, who had farmed a 
few acres of land that was allotted to him after the 
‘liberation, then fourided a cod ive in which he 
worked as a coachman, and was later’ elected 
chairman), a sharecropping system was worked ont. 
The mechanical work was to be done, by . the co- 
operative. But ing else wasto be done by 
members on land allotted individually, to families, 
or to groups. A share of the crop was their reward.: 
They could feed it to animals kept on the household 
plot, ar sell if they wished. 

i EOE TA Dai hostility by 
many. It reminded of the times when large land-' 


owners and the rich peasants offered sharecropping * 
` income in cash, for instance, it was also able to 


to the poor.” This:had been one of the most wide- 
spread forms of exploitation.. But even in those 
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. being sold on the free 
here — Hungarian agricultural , 


there ‚was more breeding stock. But, 


that such work was available. Fewer of their in- 
habitants ‘had left the country for America. f 
But the analogy was false. Because then t 
surplus value that the sharecropper produced 
belonged to the owner, now — himself being also 
the owner — he retained the surplus value. It served 
the cooperative farm, his own, which he enriched 
by his other work as well. 
, Others had other objections to the “‘Nadudvar 
method”. They. argued that the fodder so obtained 
— mainly maize — strengthened household plot 


farming, solving the fodder shortage: partly directly, 


being used by the members r „partly indirectly, 
et. 

In the beginning the eonan were so great — of 

course, not among the members — that even the 
Party membership of the initiator, the Chairman of 
the Nadudvar Voros Csillag Cooperative, was en- 
dangered. He is now, and has been for many yoars, 
the President of the National Council of Producers 
Cooperatives,-a member of the Party’s Central 
Committes, and a Member of Parliament. And he 
has continued to bs Chairman of the Nadadvar . 
coo vo. . 
It should not, however, be thought that op- 
position ‘to sharecropping was completely without 
foundation and ‘was exclusively of a doctrinaire 
nature. The od increased commodity produc- 
tion in agriculture, there was more milk and meat,’ 
in the 
meantime, astute sociologists and journalists discov-' 
ered the rich peasant in the poor cooperative. 

‘Indeed, in some places the>internal balance of 
power evolved in sucha way that while the co- 
operative farm could hardly make ends meet, and 


‘there were hardly any peaple to do the common ‘- 


work,‘ the members grew rich at home. ‘They only 
worked in cooperation as much as was suficiens 
— according to the articles’ of association — not to ` 
lose the household plot and sharecropping facilities, 
They ‘put all their -additional energy in what they ' 
could do end produce-at home. 

This process was dangerous economically as well, 
but even more so socially.. There are natural limits 
to everything. In Hungarian agriculture, cereal 

uction has been the most profitable ever since 
1945. This has not been dictated by the country’s | 
demand for bread dlone, but by the more or less. 
conscious and sound consideration that it is the 
bread grain which can be uced economically, in 
most of the country in ‘spite of differences of soil 
and-climate, Its profitability has created the general 
common 'fand on which the otherwise. very differ- 
ently endowed cooperatives could everywhere rely, 

Cereals were, of course, produced in cooperation. 
Work was mechanised all the way. from ploughing 


-to harvesting. Out of the profits, and by msans 


of the development.and investments assisted by the 
state, cooperative farming -was ‘financially strong- 
theried, and-at the same time also fortified organisa- 
tionally and in its discipline. As it became stronger 
and was able to offer more, offering a monthly 


demand more. The ‘“‘eating up” of the poor 
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` its prima 


< instance, in Transylvania, in Rumania,, 


cooperative by the rich membership proved to be 
transitory in most places. `” ` 

Who were the people who in that transitory period 
nurtured fears and anxieties? Primarily those who 
examined the questions of household plot produc-" 
tion and sharecropping, fearing a -rearrangement of 
the political-‘and social balance of power.. But as 
cooperative farming gathered strength, it created a 
power relationship which made it impossible for 
agricultural small commodity production to regain 
and determinant role in the Hungarian 
Village. the contrary, cooperative production 
based on cooperative ownership became ‘irrevocably 


' . the determinant factor. 


Special Tasks of Household Plot 


t : ; 
Considerable ‘differences exist in the agricultural 
policy of socialist ‘countries, y for historic 
and local reasons, partly due to differences 
in judgement. There is a ‘socialist country — 


` Poland — where private Property still dominates in 
. agriculture, and collective 


arming is taking shape 
‘gradually by way of.cooperatives concerned with 


' sales, and major equipment. In Bulgaria, -concen- 


tration in agriculture is ‘powerful and there is a 
transition to agrarianrindustrial forms. Household 


_ plots had once already been entirely liquidated, but 
this did not prove a success and the trend was. 


Since the shortage: of capital is always m great 
problem of collectivisation, and the new cooper- 
atives simultaneously need to accumulate and to 
obtain credit or non-returnable aid from the state 
for their investments — the organisation of the 
cooperatives stops at a certain point. Where the’ 
soil and the climate are too unfavourable,- and thus 
the accumulation of capital is almost hopeless, and. 
too much is needed from the state,. private farming 
is either left intast or only looser forms of com- 
munal farming are established. But in such cases 
the limits become vague. ‘It consequently 


that in ‘two essentially indentically endowed villages 


there is a cooperative farm in one, and none in the 
other. ‘ ' è 
It one is to believe those- who put their faith in 
the superiority of private initiative, then in such 
a situation, given two villages which had similar 
difficultiés earlier, the one where collective farming 
is practised either receives very large state subsidies 
or conspicuously lags behind the other where private 

ing has survived. It is interesting that, for. 
er collect- 
ivisation, some préviously very poor mountain villag- 
es boomed since the remaining individual peasants 


_ did all right selling their produots in town markets. 


Much the same. opcurred here and there in: 
Hungary. It more often happens though that those 
ts who were very happy fifteen’ years age that | 
collectivisation had passed them by, today bitterly 
complain of having been left out. They complain 
that they have to fight for everything themselves... 
This refers both to state aid givento the cooper- 


- atives and to the benefits.achieved by joining of forces. 
‘When Hungarain farming began to show signs of - 
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conspicuous flourishing in the sixties, though thero 
were always some types or individual cooperdtives 
that caused anxiety, many looked on certain aspects 
only, stressing them. New, more powerful tractors 
were introduced, working to greater depth ‘and 
breaking through a water-insulating layer that had 
developed over centuries. This was a huge gain in 
itself. The increased q ity of fertilisers, and 
their packaging in polyethylene sacks, was extremely 
important. Earlier, half the effective substance had 
been lost between factory and fieldo New intensive 
talian, Soviet and Hungarian strains of wheat have 
. introduced.. According to others, the toleration 
shown towards the household plots and the thus 


restored “petty capitalism”, newly revived initiative, ` 


proved decisive. It would be posible to contiune to 
enumerate endlessly. the biassed comments of the 
technologists, biologists and others., 
_ All this was important indeed. But let us not 
forget factors .that were even’ more important. 
For instance, the profitability pf agricultural 


production increased, and: the gis Je aoe 
o indus- ~ 


tural income a hed the average 

trial income. A financial interest could be created that 
ple were aware of, and harmony in cooperatives 
otween the expert mdhagement and the contro! and 
guidance exercised by the membership.was improved. 
Most important of all, around 1970, housshold plot 
- work was judged more soberly by those.in authority. 
It should not- rival work on collective lands, of 
course, but it should not be strangled either. Small- 
-scale and © production should form an 
organic unity, the former should not dose strength, 
but gain in it. This is dictated by mutual interests, 

and a rational division of tasks and labour. , < 
Has household plot farming, then, been unequivo- 
cally accepted officially in the long term? If it has, 
then, it should be organised better and integrated 
into the structure of agricultural production. as a 
whole. How? For instance, a member who fattens 
“cattle or kine at home should’ receive fodder’ from 
the common crop, or mixed feed from the large- 
scale mixing plant. Some members gave up farming 


pega a, concentrating on, animal husban- - 


dry, chiefly the fattening of pigs, in the backyard. 
Seedlings or day-old chicks were provided by the 
cooperative. Piglets as well. But, vice versa, ‘those 
with sows could supply their litters which they had 
no facilities for rearing themselves, to the. coopera- 
tive. Tho division of labour should accord with local 
circumstances, and the interests of both parties 
should not clash but serve each other and those of 
tho state. m l : 
, . Permanence of Temporary Ig 

‘Numerous cooperatives provided professional 
agronomic advice for household plot farming., This 
was needed owing to different mothods and cro 
dictated by the difference in’ scale. And yet 
latest fruits of science wore badly needed in that type 


_ of farming as well, though personal skills and brawn _ 


as well as the wisdom of the ages were naturally 
given more ne s ; : 
The household plot assisted peasants during the 


k 
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transitory period straight after their entry, making 
it easier to adjust their working ways and living 
habits. They were useful to i at a -time 


, cooperatives 
when gathering strength was the order of thé day, 


another source of income and 


allowing mem 
ly of labour. The state was 


‘tying down an oversau 
happy.’ State farms and cooperatives did not supply 
agricultural produce in sufficient quantity and of 
sufficient quality for domestic consumption and 


. exports but household plots did. < 


As I said above, more than one-third of Hungarian 
agriculture has not been provided by large-scale 
production. In the-five-year plan period now closed, 
the exact ratio was 64-36 per cent. While some 
thought not so long ago that, for various reasons, 
small-scale production would diminish, even if only 
to a small extent. The new five-year plan foresees an 
‘annual 4.6 per cent rise in the large-scale production 
of agriculture’ and an annual 1.4 per cent increase 
in small-scale production. Not reduction but 


development? Nevertheless, the ratios are supposed 
„to shift to the benefit of the large farm, but — slowly. 


Why? What justifies the-lasting nature of small 
commodity production, what explains why in the 
first half of 1976 a broad campaign was conducted 


‘ fayouri 


uring surviving-amall-scale agricultural produc- ` 
tion that had been attacked so much earlier, and 
-which was put in jeopardy again in 1974-75? 

Today 15 per cent of agricultural land is farmed 
on a small scale. Cooperative members farm nearly 
600,000 hectares as household plots; the workers of 
the state farms and country teachers, receive some ` 
lend es part of their: emoluments; *what are called’ 
auxiliary farms amount to 550,000 hectares: mostly 


vegetable plots, small. vineyards and orchards. 


relations. It was suggested that private property 


Good results did not settle things. Less than two 
years ago it was argued that an end should be put 
toa situation which was alleged to disturb the 
socialist evolution of property and production 

in 


‘land should be abolished completely (including the 


‘ownership of building sites, 


aa An artificial acceleration of this pate 
. have no practical use at all, It would disturb 
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ome units, flats and 
cottages); others were content, to insist that the 
difference between group (that is, cooperative) | 
and total social (state) property should be 
ucéd and eliminated once ia for all. 


`' This debate goes beyond the scope of this article. 


Suffice it to say about group’ property that in the 
cooperatives the share of common property, which 
is indivisible, is growing automatically year after 
would 
public 
opinion, and thus reduce the will- to work. Thare 
is hardly a peasant today who would wish to ifi 

on his own once again. Given the possibility to leave 
the cooperative together with land and equipment, 


. there would hardly be a taker except such motivated 


by personal conflicts and not economic reasons. 


' But the principle of the thing is stilt clear to the 
, hearts o 


large numbers’ of the older generation. 
When it comes to the unification of group and total 
social ownership, it is difficult to un the 
practical signi ce, while changing the present 
set-up would also disturb public opinion: Today’s 
difference must manifest’ itself in the right of 
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disposal, inasmuch as the ptincipal guiding organ 


‘of the ccoperative is the assembly of the member- 


ship, the general meeting. But, today, when expert 
management is necessarily very important on every 
farm, and when we want workers in industry to 
have’ their say as well, in a ‘way that expert 
guidance and social control should complement each 
other as they do -in ‘cooperative agriculture — it 
would be difficult to justify a “further development” 
of today’s ownership relations that is divorced from 
natural evolution. ; . - CA. 

To put it plainly, what Was argued again in 1974 
was that whilo in towns workers arid others.have to 
live of their wages, pqssibly increasing there income 
only through overtime, a second job, or moon- 
lighting, the agricultural population get hold of high 
incomes through easy work and no little profiteering 
made possible by a boom in the free market. i 
This train of thought is erroneous or gappy in 

respects. Hi nt incomes aro b 

by hard work indeed. There is little ‘speculation or 
unearted income. But it is even more important to 
see which sections of society are really interested in 
small-scale agricultural duction. The auxiliary 
farms are, of course, in the hands of non-peasants, 
either owned or tenanted. But not even household 

lots serye the welfare of the peasantry alone. 

orkers and others do their share of the work to 
some extent, and get their share of the income. . - 

This seemingly surprising fact follows from: the 
contemporary Hungarian social structure: 1.8 million 
families conduct small-scale farming in Hungary 
today. This means half the ulation, although the 
share of the agricultural population is already under 
25 per cent. Sociologists find fewer. and fewer “‘pure” 
peasant and ‘“‘pure’” worker families. This. is es- 
pecially so if one considers the basic unit to be not 
nuclear families living in one house-hold (parents 
and young children), but the families in a much 
broader sense, where two or three generations live 
in semi-separation, but partly still in touch, assisting 
each other, and forming to a certain extent an econo- 
mic and working community, not only a relationship 
based on sentiment. : 

Only. half of the Hungarian industrial workers 
live in towns. This means not only that there are — 
many dormitory villages, from which the majority 
of the working population commutes daily or weekly 
to another place of employment, but also that’ in 
a good number of families the husband {s an indus- 
trial worker and the wife a member of the agricul- 
tural cooperative, or the other way round. It often 
happens that parents work in agricalture but adoles- 
cent children elsewhere. Even where the nuclear 
families forming the large family are separated “by 
the distance, village parents often help their children 
living elsewhere, using the income of their house- 
hold plot, and they receive help in return, at peak 
work periods, at the time of hoeing, harvesting or 
fruit-picking. Similar collaboration 1s not i uent 
elther between brothers and sisters who work in 
different sectors. All this contributes to the homo- 
genisation of society. It helps to equalise differences 
of income, and it m¢ans a constant flow of infor- 
mation between the basic classes and many. sections 


} 
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society. 
. . Much the same picture appeared when the. ques 
tions of private homes-and week-end cottages were 
considered. Is the role of private resources so great 
in housing construction because the longing for 
private is ineradicable? This is not.the only 
‘reason. determinant is rather that the state 
building industry is unable to cope, and that there 
are many who do not insist on private ownership 
but want.to have a garden or auxiliaty farm, tha 
sort of life can’be built up by people these days only 
- out of their own resources, on their own’: plot, and 
doing their own building. Seeing the weekend 
revolution many believed that this was primarily the 
business of high income prof€ssional people and of 
tradesman. The truth fs that today building a week- 
ond cottage — or at least shed — and the cultiva- 


tion of the garden around it is a working-class pas ` 


time as well. Unfortunately, while.this is going on, 
collective farms — settlements without fences, with 
pararon and parking lots — are nót very Popi 
: who work want privacy at fhe week-end. 
Generations will bo needed to produce a change. 
News of the 1974 debate and increases in the 
taxation of agricultural small-scale production 
already reduced the will to produce. At the same 
time, the price of industrial products ‘necessary in 
agriculture rose more vigorously than earlier. The 
price ofanimals declined on free markets. Conse- 
quently, profits did too. State procurement was 
unable to buy all the pigs dnd cattle, Slaughter- 
house and ing plant development did not 
keep pace with the growth in the number. of pigs; 
the meat embargo of the European Common Market 


created anxiety in Hungary as well, the country © 


‘ being accustomed to high agricultural exports, at 
least until the Soviet Union showed itself ready to 
take the surplus. Di 

These .accumulated reasons caused `a fal 
decline in backyard fattening of cattle and kine. In 
1975; the number of cattle brought to market was 
reduced by 200,000 and the number of pigs sold by 
1,600,000. The dairy lus of the preceding years’ 
was followed by a milk shortage, and the supply of 
pork deteriorated. In Hungary pork means meat for- 
_ many. A decline in the production of fruit and 
` vegetables was expected as well. a 


An Answer to Basic Question 


. ` In this delicate situation, a general reappraisal of 

principle and practice was started. This had to be 
one the more so since, while reservations con- 
small-scale agricultural production were 


incòme and interests of tho f 
ting workers and other sections of society as well. 
Rapid calculations have shown that not only real 
or imagined injuries and inequities had.to be taken 
: into consideration. If it were wished to replace 
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‘somewhat over 5 million out of 10 million mhabi- 


small-scale by large-scale production, a * 
10,000-11,000 million’ forints would have to be 
invested and a turnover capital of 4,000-5,000 mil- 
lion forints provided. This is approximatəly the 
total amount invested in a single year in the seven- 
ties. This erate the importance of honsehold 
plots and small-scale agricultural output from the 
financial aspect. i f ane 

Let us have a look at another, no less important, 
factor.. Labour employed in small-scale production 
amounts to 230-240 million working hours, which . 


. equals the annual work of 750-800 thousand persons. 


Today.the number of active earners in Hungary is 


tants. There is an acute labour shortage. In other 
words, small-scale agricultural production increases 
the labour and working time fund available to 
social production by one-seventh. 

By putting an ‘end to small-scale. commodity 
produrion, hardly any labour, would be free for 
arge-scale production. What the'small farm utilises’ 
is mostly not ready for mobilisation elsewhere, or in 
any other way. Millions of working hours are add- 
ed mostly by the additional work of those wko are | 
employed elsewhere, the activity-of housewiv2s and 
pensioners, and the help at home ‘by children This 
represents not only crude labour, not only paysical . 
exertion, but also expert knowledge, accumulated . 
skill and special experience which cannot be used in 
any other way. ` ` ooa 

Let us now compare two figures whioh have al- - 
ready been mentioned separately. Small-scale produc- 
tion is conducted on 15 per cent of the agricul- ` 
tural area — and small-scale production provides 
36 per cent of agricultural output; 15 per cect thus 
accounts for 36 per cent. The reason is partl7- that 
animal. husbandry represents a high share in small , 
commodiry production, and fodder does not always . 
come from the 15 per cent area. And, in addition, 
the fattening of cattle and kine, the production of 
early vegetables, vineyards and orchards, bat the, 
list may be continued: bee-keeping, breeding rabbits. 
in hatches, the force-feeding of geese, the produc- 
tion of flower seeds, etc., which account for ‘an. 
export income of tens and hundreds of millions of 
dollars — are the most labour-intensive sections of 
agriculture. In other words, small-scale production’ 
is intehsive,’ and is efficient especially where ` 
mechanisation.is most difficult, : where the role of 


`. skills, know-how and a joy taken in one’s labour 
-is the greatest, that is in those areas where large- 


scale farming has great difficulties. 

Small-scale production is especially important 
where the extension of large-scale producticn re- 
quires much investment, and where the. work of 
one’s hands may be used to advantage. The imp- . 
ortance of the fact had been obscured for somo 
time, -but became clear again by the beginning of 
1976, that in Hungary half of the output of beef'cattle, 
of animal products, of grapes and other fruit- crop 
comes from small ducers, including 90 per cent 
of small animals and 70-80 per.cent of the verious 


e8. . ; 
-The household plots and auxiliary ‘farms contri- 


bate 14-15 per cent to the agricutural commodity 
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fund, sa hs cea PEER ucts — eggs, pigs, 
fruit — 25-40 per cent. the produce grown on 
small -vegetable patches is used by ithe producers 
themsclves, and this relieves pressure on the retail 
trade network. 

4 ; For ‘example, let us consider the growing of iiy, 

' radish in the Szeged area, in Southern Hungary, a 

fon. famous for paprika. The seed is sorted in 
winter. The most wholesome are then placed on 
blotting paper in rows 5 centimetres apart, available 
at the time of spring germination. By this method 
` days er ‘weeks are gained, and with them a high 
price. The country benefits, since early radish: is 
exported by air to Northern Europe. But only 
those who know how small the radish seeds are, can 
truly appreciate the work involved. No doubt 
automation to do the job could be designed. But 
. at what price? 

Often the small farm is not only the organic 
com t to the farm, -but sometimes also 
its living criticism. Not only the objective difficul- 
ties of large-scale production, but the subjective ones 
as well are among the reasons for its survival. 
Stabliag costs grew to high heavens because de- 
signers and those who commission them insist on - 

r sometiing modern 'and ‘concrete, despising cheap 
- local materials; fans are used for ventilation instead 
‘of stable doors and gable-windows; fodder is dis- 
tributed by extensive and unreliable machinery, 
.althovgh a man and his pitch fork may be more 
efficient, repairs are slow, etc. A pig sty ina back- 
yard in all its simplicity flies in the face of the holy 
‘writ of economics that it is cheaper to fatten a 
T ‘pigs together than ten or three. In other 
' small-scale ree requires much less 
eee And lower investment does not 
burden thé social funds, on which there is so much 
. demand, but the savings of private persons. 


Who Produce and Why? 


f ' 


i. These. recognitions have lod the Government to 
discuss again in February 1975 the situation of. the 
household plots and auxiliary farms, and to decide 
that their production should be further encourag~ 
ed. By this the government in esgence con 
the general policy, in forco until spring .1974. It 
-resolved that effective assistance had to be given 
to household plots ‘and other similar farms based on 
the work of the family, that opportunities should be 
given. for the f er utilisation of production 

' capacities, that the safety of production and sale had 
‘to be maintained and developed for them in the 

` long-run, too, all this, of course, parallel with the 
' primery development of socialist large-scale farms, 
the p:oducers’ cooperatives and state farms, but not 
‘at ‘expense of the mine away of the house- 
hold plots and other small farms 
Ths debate on. howkehold p plots and auxiliary 
"farms. and on small agricultural commodity pro 
. uctioa ebbed and flowed. In the meantime,’ tose 
who were looking into the future were_not particul- 
- arly afraid of unfavoyrable resolutions of princi i 
and practical mdasures. They, knew well that 
. was g delicate area, where the arbitrary and dog- 
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matic ideas were soon corrected by the severe. 
criticism of reality. ‘Paradoxically, a much greater 
danger than impatient ideas that thought socialist 
evolution to be endangered, was presented by care- 
fully wetched socialist ‘evolution, itself and its real 

. What other reason was there: for the 
foe tha that as the older age-groups retired, the first 
factor of agricultural small commodity production 
— the human factor, the ‘producer — became rarer 
and rarer. 

Indeed, what was it that moved the tireless aged, 
the tenacious hoary headed, those of middle age who 
were still preserving the ideas of ryear to re- 
invest what they earned? To work day and night, 
without fon and games or annual holidays? Partly, 
undoubtedly, acquisitivencss itself, the devil of 
ownership, but also the ancient instinct to create a 
better life for their children. 

Today this is primarily the task of society. Some 
know this, some do not. Or, if they know it, they 
do not really believe it. And in many ways, they 
do not experience it as yet either. It is true that 
the school and the doctor are free. And yet, those 
who get a better “start” at home, begin life with 
many advantages still. In villages the majority still 


-acquire a dwelling. only if they build it for them- 


selves. Or rather, if the parents build a house or 
the larger family unites to pool forces providing 
financial help, and putting a shoulder to wheel, 
The income of young people will not buy e car all 
that uickly, y not if there is a child im the 
new y, perhaps more than one, Natural inst- 
incts and old habits.can only partly be faulted and 
called anachronistic. They are ‘still right to make 
great efforts to help their children, often their grand- 
children, with the work of their own hands. Not 
only by maintaining society and the economy, but 
also by maintaining the cohesion of their own smal- 
ler community, and as ono of the cements of the 
latter, their small farm. 

But these children and grandchildren, although 
they mostly’ deign to accept the result of the work of 
the parents and Srandparents, are mostly unwilling 
to continue. ‘Legs and less do they fully fit into ‘the 
family work tater Occasionally they are 
ready to hel ut they reject and despise the un- 
ceasing work which means rising at dawn, and 


` which rejects going out, holidays, or the watching 


of the screen be it silver ‘ or small. This is the 
reason why small farms also have to invest. And this 
is why the situation of ‘pig-breeding and especially 
of cattle-keeping is the most delicate. Early vege- 
‘tables grown under * polyethylene covers need 
intermittent work ‘only pee a delay of few hours or 
“of a. day does'not usually cause an irreparable lòsa, 
but - pigs have to be fed, and cows have to be 
milked. 

Is the social basis of EN production being 
reduced then? The number of auxiliary farms that 
do, less for commodity production may increase, 
since the' work done in these is more of a way of: 
life, relaxation and recreatioh. ‘But given adequate 
regulation, care and financial interest, the more 
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PUBL 1: novatjon, streamlining of systems, and research and - 
PUBLIC SECTOR — U Í -* development. The time has now come to :sift. out 
l _ carefully tho dross and institutionalise the : healthy 
new ania ENEN profile that has emerged, oven if 
in a small measure. 
v „À final break Will have to be made with the prèv- p 


i ious fossilised public sector management culture of ~- 
P r oblems , ` ; the line of least resistance.’ For pate 
T l tion must he paid to restructuring . gentle 
; The new structure . e a ‘the 
of : = OS l public sector an effective instrument for executing 


the national plan. It has to be based on the under- 
ihe ; ; ` stánding that here is a. young enterprise, growing, 
M tit nate - : expanding, diversifying. Hence, its structure must 
i anageme ’ . , provide for flexibility, ease of sy places and release 
À ae of new forces of productivity and innovation.’ This is 
: “ essential if the first stepe ‘are to be taken towards an 
and yaad economy’ of transition to socialism. 
f ae: `The basic approach must clearly demarcate bet- 
\ : ; j ween the plans and policies formulated by the 
; Baers Government and the operational „details worked out . 
Democratic ' ‘ by the public sector enterprises to fulfil them. Over- 
` Sg lapping and duplication of functions between the 
i . secretariat and the undertaking must be climinated 
Control’ i especially if the holding company concept is to be 
; i introduced in more areas, such as bg A 
_ insurance, fertilisers, oil, and so on. During this 
>» + process of restructuring it might be sonio 


: ana whether the ama PA OTS 
i i ; : ture, which is very much hierarchical; and has in `~ 
SUBRATA BANERJEE ` . + many cases been necessitated by tied aid from 


i 


capitalist countries, should not be modified to meet 
our national objectives. 

, _1 With clear demarcation of authority, tho holding 

‘ : ! ` ‘company concept can ensure’ devolution of respons- 
. ibility. While the socio-economic sphere: would be 

within the scope of the Government, the techno- - 
economic aspect would be the sphere of the holding 8 / 

company. A similar devolution of, responsibility’ _ 

¢ vet ‘coupled with accountability, should’ be ensured in . 

reldtion to the constituent individual enterprises 

ae mitre oe ee 

: ve to made wi e “secretariat 

T= a geaten, ava ak. sae a evn to : culture” which’ trickles down from top to bottom. 
develop without the constraints of mercantilist pulls Greater delegation of authority and, collective 
which continue to dominate the private sector. managemeént, centralised overall controla : with 
The public sector manager in India today can and ' decentralised operations with accountability at every 
` level can remove the present conflict between ac- 


not only a catalytic role in the 'econom 
as ‘2 a dhs evolution apes of BAARNE: „countebility and autonomy. A similar relationship 


i ust exist between the Government and individual 
this ho to me aa Pe ay ap io enterprises. As Smt Gandhi had said at the national 
remnants of many antiquatedssocial values. . convention of public enterprises: ‘“The matching of 

The public sector, by introducing modern living " immediate and long-term interests call for close co- ` 
in hitherto underdeveloped areas has already emerged operation between the managers of enterprises and 
as an instrument of social change. Its size and. Policy-makere.’ 


Such'a harmonious and productive relationship 
has. ineredsed its ad eae regardi e demands an effective and integrated e Telatiġnahip 


national economic developments. This de munication system both between enterprises and 


ppropriate and effective management mra ; 
i sound, peel its evolution, the public sector Government and within the undertakings themselves. 


i issues _ At both levels, production policies must be worked 
` management has already raised vital- vies out within the framework of collectively evolved 


J This contribution was presented by Sri Banerjes, Assistant long-term perspectives and relevant strategies. and 

~ Editor of The Economic cies, at the Moscow Economic tactics for the realisation of the national obit 
In aay the mangemani as to. be dem- ’ 

of March 26, 1977. oca ' 
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-~ , will have to become execution-oriented. 


_ needs of pre-socialist 


` bottom can then be introduced. 


‘the EC: 
‘said: ‘<n a public enterprise one has to have the 


` 


7 In such a system, ‘the con of evaluation will 
also have to be considered carefully. In the private 


sector with profits as the sole ‘criterion, evaltation is , 


simple It is more complex in the public sector where 
a wider range of responsibilities prevails. Profit will 


certain y continue to be a measure of success but in. 


its aspect of generation of a surplus to meet the 

ist accumulation and of the growth 
of the enterprise concerned. Capacity utilisation, 
product quality, prompt delivery, improved product- 
ivity, sconomy, market share, fulfilment of respons- 
ibilities in relation to environment, and e totality of 
social benefits to the neighbourhood of its opera- 
tions, would all have to be taken together for 
evaluation. These should be broken down in terms 
of individual responsibility as well. A performance- 
based rewards and punishments system from top to 


Thes3.efforts will not be’ fully successful unless 
greater control is established by the state over „the 
market Planning, instead of being merely indicative, 
This would 
demand greater control over the ‘activities of the 
Sage gdb that it operates within the plam 

end does not distort the economy through its 
anarch-c functioning and control over the market. 
Thus alone can public sector productivity and 
demand be balanced. g 

Management dévelopment in the public sector will 
have to be considered jn this background. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, in his inaugural address to the UN seminar 
on ment of public industrial snterprises in 
E region (December 1959), had rightly 


background of thinking and training of public enter- 
prises and of the basic objectives of planning.” This 
may sound a truism. But -enough efforts heve not 


` gone into imbuing public sector management culture 


with a 3ocial ethos as distinct from a purely com- 


mercial ethos. Managers with such an attitude can- 


not be found readily in the private sector or in the 
Indian Institute of Technology and Indian Institute 


of Maragement. Those institutions are all designed, 


to catec to private sector. needs and mddelled on 
the exxrience of developed capitalism. The new 
manager will have to be built from within the public 
sector 


Tho need to set up enterprise-oriented manage- 


‘ment cadres at the base has to -be carefully con-.' 


siderec. Management development programmes with- 
in the snterprises must be related to s © cor 
tate objectives. Each undertaking will have to 
ork out its own manpower plan to build such 
cadres as can take responsibility and bold decisions 


`. at different levels. This will depend to a large extent 


` on the ability of. top management to pass on its 


experience to the new cadres.. 
uct efforts will be effective when conceived with- 


- in the vame of & national manpower plan for the 


blic sector, evolved jointly by the Planning Com- 
mission, the ni E concerned and 
the top management of individual enterprises: A 
multi-disciplined special institute for training man 
agement cadres for the public sector needs serious 
consid=ration. Students could be provided with 
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` to socialism in a develo 


1 3 noe ý ' ` tt : 
ence in different public sector dee 
ore final absorption. They should be carefully 
selected and the number confined to require- 
ments, thus ensuring’ employment for all trainees. 
Such an institute could be built with the pooling of 
resources by the individual cntérprises, backed by 
Government aid. Similar coordination in manage- 
ment could be extended to research and develo 
ment, and townships where more than one public 
sector enterprises are located. 7 
Text-books, seminars and training institutes alone 
cannot develop the right type of, manager for the 
public sector. The total political, economic ‘and 
social environment will have to be given a similar | 
direction in practice. Feudal and colonial ‘hierarch- ` 
ical structures will have to be changed. [nter-enter- 
prise mobility at least in cognate sectors will enrich 
experience and give a sense of job security, especi 
ally in the context of an expanding public sector. 
Two-way mobility between public enterprises and 
the administration could possibly bring a breath of 
fresh air in the gloomy, musty and stagnant cor- 
e! : 


ridors of the secretaria 
Corporate Objectives 


Today's public sector managers have come up 
the hard way, learning to manage rather than admin- 
ister. This experience can now build a vast reser- 
voir of industrial culture of the period of transition 

ing economy with a heritage , 
of long colonial rule. Just as developed socialism 
provides an economic and technological base for the 
development of the underdeveloped countries, so 
also Indian expertise could meet their needs .of 
oe gement training and expertise in this particular 
It is in this context that the recent ‘national con- 
vention of public sector undertakings assumes import- - 
ance.. It has-not only formulated most of the above 
requirements for a new management structure, but 
has,also called for the formation of a centralised 
cadre of senior management personnel. It has accep- 
ted participative management as a philosophy for 
both managers and employees. It has conceded the 
tight of the Government as the shareholder to lay 
down objectives, approve major capital investments 
and make senior appointments. At the same time, it 
has called for conventions to be evolved regarding 
leaving day-to-day management blems to indiv- 
idual enterprises. It has emphatically called for the 
declaration of national objectives with respect to the 
role of the public sector in the national economy, to 
“be able to work out corporate o ives, within 
such a framework, of individual undertakings. It has 
also called for improved coordination among public 
sector enterprises with regard to exchange of inform- 
ation, materials procurement and 
exchange. - : . 
The document containing the conclusions of the 
seminar rightly states: “The managers of the future 
will not be managers per se. - They will of, necessity ` 
have to be part planners, part ecologists and’ part 
innovators. At all times they must be conscious of 
. the impact of technology on the social fabric of the 


2l 


we 


‘country, and more important, on the environment.” 
The new public sector manager has also the 


potentiality ` of integrating the different regions, ` 


cultures and ‘subnationalities into one nation, as 
_ never before in the past. The multi-unit enterprises 
„that have emerged are somewhat like transnationals, 

but confined within India. The mobility of 
managers of such enterprises from one region to 
. another is helping break down old barriers, creating 
a new culture and a new citizen, who is both Indian 


and at the same time a Bengali or a Tamilian. The’ 


! Indianness is becoming the more dominant feature. 
' This isan aspect of the extension of democracy 

which is reflected also ini the composition of the new 
working class that has emerged in the, public sector. — 


Workers’ Participation 


The working class has a koy n role to play aie 
management and structure o ublic sector that 
isin the' process of evolution at the moment. 
organised and conscious intervention can help 
strengthen the evolving process of democratic con- 
trol. There is no doubt that it has made a major 
contribution to the present achicvements of the 


public sector which has been built by its labour ' 


power. It has, however, received little recognition 
_ so far. The forms of rewards and grievances 
procedures have been taken over mainly from the 
private sector. This ‘has been further compounded 
. by the imposition of a secretariat culture from 


| > above and: the prevalence of the elitist class-caste 


values in top management. 

Till very recently, workers’ participation had been 
confined to works’ committees and’ -joint manage- 
`~ ment councils which dealt with day-to-day roblems 
of industrial relations. ‘As late as 1971, there was 
an acute shortage of professionaly trained personnel 
. managers. According to â CPU report of 1975, 


. in many undertakings grievances procedure were 


very cumbersome. The Natiofial Council of Labour 
in its report has revealed -disparities in working 
conditions and laxity in enforcing labour laws. 

As: late as 1973, we find the CPU pontificating 
that public sectors are national ‘assets and the workers 
should be considered as equal partners. - Hence 
there should be no class struggle.. The Government 
` agreed and started .a countrywide motivational 
campaign through the Central ‘Board of Workers’ 
Education to impart “‘national consciousness among 

workers and of their role in building the’economy”. 
One should think that this was an under-estimation 


of the Indian working class which had given many - 


a f of its national consciousness. 

o CPU also recommended that the management 
should report to the workers about production 
targets, performances, shortcomings, obstacles to 
capacity utilisation arid productivity, and such 
other matters to create confidence and eR 
standing between workers and management. 

‘are all measures which. are the enade of of 
' internal public relations in all major private ‘sector 
units which have taken’ to modern management 

ces. The workers.are not usually taken in by 


practi 
such propaganda. 
22 


t 


Its ` 


„only way they feel they can 


_ta the state sector 


t 


The ‘class contrdications within public sectors 
undertakings have’ been further accentuated by the 
emergence of a new working class born of the tech- 
nological culture that has been developed. The new. 
worker is educated. He comes from lower-middle- 
class families and- has not yet been fully declassed. 
He brings with him his own cultural outlock, and 
status consciousness. Actually he is more sensitive. 
His ions are very different from those of 
the Indian workers in our traditional industries such 
as cotton and. jute textiles and-even light engineer- 
i He dreams of raising his status. And yet as 


ing. 
. late as .1970 there was no facility for study leave 
_for workers. The National Council of Labour has 
‘recommended on-job 


training to provide oppor- 
tunities to the wor to improve their position. . 
In certain respects the new Forse in the public . 
sector is better off than his counterpart in the 
private sector. -Modern housing and other amen- 


‘Ities meet some of his social demands. The ‘zap in 


living standards between the management and: the 
skilled workers in’ the industrial townships is ‘less 
wide. ‘This.is, however, not always’ true of the semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers. They see very little 
difference between the private’and-public sectors in 


practice. The recent excdssive ae on proni ' 


and loss havo made the workers cyni 
When the workem.find themselves’ in such a 
capitalist culture, according to Sri Tulpule, ‘‘a foel- 
ing of alienation develops ee the workers. The 
ght--this. feeling of | 
powerlessness and alienation is by displaying’ a 
negative attitude, indifference in work and ‘position 
of defiance towards authority within the enterprise”. 
This is further strengthened by the distortions in 
industrial relations created though various political 


pressures on management, especially at the State levels : , 


with regard to employment policies and recognition’ 
of trade unions, and at the Centre in respect of wage 
policies. This i py irs the authority of the manage- 
ment and the w ‘naturally look up to politicians ' 


and the administration a3 the real source of euthor- i 


ity. This leads to inter-uniom rivalries and econ- 
omism, an atmosphere hardly conducive to good 
industrial relations. 

It was at the 1957 session of the 'AITUC that the 
demand for portic parita management in the public 
sector was raised. The General Secretary’s 
report also- wane for democratisation against ' 


‘bureaucratic control for the betterment of workers’ 
_ life, welfare and increased production. It is signific- 


ant that no special resolution was adopted at this 
session with regard to the public sector and its 
perspective. There was only a general advice fo 
‘give efficient work according to terms of service,” 
particularly. in state sector” and exhortation to 


‘guard against the theft of propery in the state.’ 


sector as this is the property of the people”. In the 
list of tasks and slogans for which trade unions were 
to organise and struggle, the third’ item, referring 
ed ‘“‘for development of the 
state -sector and to end the activities of foreign 
monopolies against ‘national interests”, 
sion ‘‘state sector” had been used to cover both the 
+ Central and State Government enterprises. 
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‘omy and the possibility o 
| up tke process towards an economy ‘of transition: td 


. beėa fully realised. 
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The importance:of the pi ublié sector to the econ 
its being -utilised to speed 
socialism “were not. obviously recognised: Contro- 
versits existed on’ the role of state capitalism ina 
county Pi pre ae to break away’ from thé drag: of 
retarded 

Ar the attitude: towards the public sector has 
been somewhat confused, the ‘quéstion `of- particip 


` ative management ‘has not: become a live issue. 


By cage thero pie ih Hh cae AO to campaign for 
or against the educational programmes’ for « the 
` working class to enable them fo rise to managerial” 

This has fitted in well with the neglect 


: ean an elitist caste-class manage- 
men. One could seek the roots ofthis deviation in’ 


_ the »litist education’ system which sPeepesuaten 6 
’ hieterchical social. structure. 
Tk was but natural thet it would take about’ tvks 
nar for the issue ‘of participative management ‘to 
for serious-discussion. A seminar on indus- 
trial beget ile im the public sector, in in-Rebruary 1967; 
., Tevealed a fairly wide divergence of opinion on. the 
subject. The trade unions demanded workers’ part- , 


. icipetion in decision-making at all levels. The eA 

: ment was only willing to concede such poria 
at. shop and unit level, mainly on ` ons of prod- 

' uetitity: On the issue of the n 


' rank-and-file workers in thé- Snpoduciion process; 
_ thers was a general consensus. It is rather surprising 


to ‘involve the 


that the implication of such involvement has not. yet 

It ‘surely covers, maneni 

decaions on inputs, inveritory. control, 

E a pea of production to reduce costs, aes 
onie a few key ie ‘and performance rewards, to mention 
nl” e 


The experienco at the 1969° Sohyo dae it” 
quite clear that workers’ parti sipation would become 
a ficual with the’ prevalence of bourgeois manage- 
mert values and: lack of education, LOR sree igo 
and ideological, among workers. This situation is 


AIFUC, as formulated et . this 29th session in 


- Janiary- February 1973 and more strongly reiterated 


ao T E 1975, assumes 


he 1973 session categorically recognised that the 
class was vitally “c “concerned with the success 


- of the ‘public-sector and its rapid expansion and 


X. Inits resolution on participation 
in management, it called’ for`a, management con- 
2 stating of trained and committed. cadres and for an 
„enc to the system of deputationists ‘and retired 
`“ pergonnel; ‘formulation of ‘wage’ policies and 
workers’ welfare programmes in agreement ‘with 
trado unions; recognition of trade unions by, ballot 
of workers;.and a democratic scheme.of workers’ 
"Participation at all levels. `. . 

AITUC approach to participative ‘ mitnagemeht - 
is based on-a combination of trade unions ‘and 
elected committees, backed by suitable legislation. 
It would involve trade unions ado ting a positive 
role in combating corruption and. albininitine pants 


-enemits* of the -pul 


' Mohan Kumaramangalam Memorial 


Speer effeotive ‘and economi. 
i | "bias; Fall pacity ition 
monopoly ‘bias; full ca ut 
diversification; 


- coordination amo 
c enterprises; radical ¢ changes in fending and 
Se nae aaa institutions, ASO. einng 

o res: i 

`The resolution -of ‘the twenty-ninth seśsion of 
ATTUC’ concluded ‘on the following militant note: : 
“The AITUC, therefore, calls ‘upon ‘all ‘workers to- ` 
unite “and while fi g ' the ‘machinations of the 
c sector, in whatever sphere” 
they may be, forcé’ the Government to change its 
policies, to’ concède vital demands’. of the workers 
and to bring ‘about a estructural: demonan change 

through workers’ Pepcipatign 
e we 


Democrati Contral ete eae To 

"The spel session oF 1975 raised | hè demand 

“for the defence, ‘development and democratisation 

of the public sector” in the main resolution -in-its- 

minimum platform of action. It alto sapida: 
` resolution on the subject. poper ma 

by Sri N:K. : Ea Oe iha fo of the 


and. ct 


che ‘participation in management. Apart from 
a greater awareness of the important weapon of social 
BEER emerged in the form of the public 


leader, TRD. Tatd. He actually sa 

situation a confrontation between two peo apes 
capitalist and Communist. To him further expan- 
sion ofthe public sector and ‘controls on the 
monopoly bourgeoisie Joi aati to be replacement 
of mixed economy by Communism. 

It was iri this background that recognition of the 
need for workers’ -participation. came from the 
Government. It forms part of the Twenty-point 
programme of Smt Indira Gandhi. This ‘is certain! 
a step forward in the process of democratic control, . 
but so far it is the mana t's view that has 
prevailed. Workers’ participation is confined to 
shop: and plant’ level in nag a with 500 or 
more workers on their rolls is,: however, a 
volů scheme left tothe option of tho cane: 
ment. genes sector is naturally kia 
aged to set t According to latest. availabl 
information, 2. à 


This is only a beginning. What is aed 
haige in cenihads both of management and of the 
workers. The former must naturally have to 
the initiative. This need is well recognised as 
evident from the remarks of Sri T.A. Pai, in his 
Lecture in’ 
December 1975. He maintained that: the public 
sector ‘‘had progressively to enlarge the’ conceptual 
framework of the Management apparatus, bring- 
ing into it the different segments who’ so far 
been excluded ‘from management fun fonctions. ` The 


‘ 3. 


million ‘wotkers, both i i private, an aa 
' public sectors, have been covered by this ' 


public sector, therefore, must, “break old barriers 
subsisting between management and other cadres. 

~ They should bė so oof gered to admit of substan- 
tial inter-fertilisation the purpose of institution: 
alising the Pepea of sharing. ” (Financial Express, 
December 6, f 
` This oia. a be difficult to achieve. The educa- 


tional, cultural and even social values gap between ` 


the new workers of the public peed and at least the 
. lower echelons of management has narrowed: con- 


siderably. Together they can constitute the ground | 


ve management and democratic 
y such workers are managing their 
. trade union activities without the assistance of out- 
. siders. The trade unions are today thus viding 
i administrative -© to 


of participative management and democratic control 


should not be extended to cover the whole gamut of” 


activities, 
New Perspectives 


India today is going through an agonising reap- 
litical and economic structure 

policies. Determined 
of.change have beai aet in mation. The public sector 
parece eset a pap met 
pattern of development. This dant ee 

the the national objectives. The 

ch a catalytic role in giving new. cei ee ‘omards 
„an economy of a transition to socialism, if the 
- management in cooperation with the working class 
and backed by. a aie of progressive outlook 


Table 1 


STATISTICAL PROFILE OF CENTRAL . 
GOVERNMENT PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 





Indicators 1970-91 1974-75 - 

| Noof enterprises > 97 ` 129 

‘ Deeb hans (Rs million) , 46,820 . 72,610 . 
Turnover million) -33,090 102,170 

- Gross profit (Rs million) ; 

‘(before interest & tax) 1,460 5,590 
Net profit ey million) TE 
Net oft /loss (Rs million) - 

‘(after tax) | 1,840 

. Internal resources (Rs million) D 
_ (genera 800 
Turnover as percentage of | 

capital employed ` 34.2 
Return on va employed i oi 
E ar (no million) . . 0.7 1.4 
Exports (Rs million y 1,890.4 10,920 

diture on employes _ . 
million) - 3,950 11,260°° 

, (a) Salaries & wages, ctc. 3,610 - 10,530 

(b) APENE on social. o” : x 
- benefits and housing _, M. _ 730, 





a 


can rapidly. democratise its structure. It can 
really reach the heights of the economy 
and not only weather the fury of the domestic - 
market forces as well as inroads of neocol 
but also take the country forward to.a higher stage 
of development. 

This is the challenge that the public sector. faces 
today. The battle lines have been drawn and 
would PAn tip county ea iE POR: 











oon. Table 2 ` 
` PATTERN OF INVESTMENT ` — 1974-75 T 
i _ Rs million Percina 
goods ` 59,655.0 82 
Steel - ; 22,176.9 30:5, ` 
Minerals & metals ` 10,247.0 | 14.1 
Petroleum ` »345.7. 6.0 
Chemicals & pharmaceuticals 10,659.1_ . 14.7 ~ 
Heavy engineering 6,923.7 9.5 
een £ light engineering 2700.2 2.3 
ransportation 2702.2 o 9 | 
Consumer goods 829.1 me Fe 
Agro-based enterprises .. 908 0.1 
Service Enterprises 12,950.6 18.0> 
Trading & fon na services 3,164.4 4A 
T 6,396.3 ` 8.8., 
Contracts & ; eee ; 
services 225.7 © 0.3: 
Industrial developnient &, oS 
* technical cons services 41.2 0.1 
Development of industries 367.5, 0.6 
Tourist services : - 182.6 - 03 
Financial services 1,699.2 2.3 
Rehabilitation of sick . 
industries — ‘ 873.7 12 ` 
72,606.5  - 100.0. 
Table 4 , ` a 
TOP TEN EN ERPRISES IN TERMS OF ` 
INVESTMENT DURING 1974.75" ; 
Name of enterarse Perce 
; (Rs million). age © of 1 
total. 
Bokaro Steal Ltd ae 10,460 14.4. 
Hindustan Steel Ltd 10,250' 141 
‘ Fertiliser Corpn of India 5,900" 8.3 
Coal None Aa of India Ltd 3,750 5.2 
e of, : oe 
3,040 4:2 A 
net rete eering Corpn Ltd 2,920 40 ° 
National Development . l 
Corpn Ltd , 2,870 4.0 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd 2,650 3.6 
Food of India Ltd 2,430 - 3.3 
Oil & Natural Gas Commiseion 2,080 29. 
` Total for the ten enterprises l 46,440 ` 64.0 
Total fòr all enterprises 72,610' 100.0 


then .- 





GROUP-WISE RETURN ON CAPITAL EMPLOYED DURING 1974-75 ` 











N Turnover i ot Gross ‘Return on 
à T P 3] l 5 ri 
- employed 
` ee (per cent) 
Éhterprises producing goods 59,099.1 46,3484 3,643.3 -— 79 
ý ii 10,583.1 le E 660.0 Ta 
& metal : *5,188.0 271.8 ~~) 394.2 ” 
pojk Fe i f ae ae 1,542.9 ` 26.4 
Chemicals & pharmaceuticals ~ 4,100.1 835.6 ` 292.0 6.0 
Heevy e g ; ` 4,049.5 7,424.8 845.9 ' 11.5 
Medium g light engiúeoring 2,467.8 2,8723, 359.8 12.5 
Traasport nt 615.1 3,329.9 x 274.4 8.2 
Corsumer 473.2 373.6 24.2 ` 6.5. 
Agro-based ts 195.1 1078 - 38.3 35.5 
rendering services 43,072.8 19,923.1 1,948.8 9.8 
'T & marketing services 36,805.0 8,922.6 1,197.1 13.4 
Trassportation’ ; 4,526.3 6,624.5 0. 8.6 
& construction 796 348 20.9 6.0 . 
Industrial’ . & technical l 
oe sms a a ns 
Small industries development - + 13241 370.2 7.1. 1.9 
Tourist services 143.1 140.3 10.1 7.2 
F services % . ., 124.4 2,843.0 105.6 3.7 
Rehabilitation of sick industries ~. 104.8 -> 583.7 < 20.3 3.5. 
` . Totel for production & service enterprises |  102,171.9 `` 66,271.5 5,592.1 8.4 
.' Table 5 ’ wie g Fe Table 6 . 


. TOP TEN ENTERPRISES IN TERMS OF 
TOP TEN ENTERPRISES IN TERMS OF, THEIR PROFIT BEFORE TAX DURING 1974-75, 
... TURNOVER AS ON MARCH‘ 31, 1975 














Name of enterprise ` Amount 
- . (Rs million) 
` ` Name of enterprise ` Turnover Percent- Indian Oil ion ‘521.4 
; ` : E (Rs million) age of Ol & Natural Commission 507.7 
total Bharat Heavy Electrioals Ltd - . 485.3 
l Hindustan Steel Ltd 482.5 
on Sees & Metals Trading Corporation ` 440.8 
p Corporation o 345.5- 
Indian Oil Corporation 19,674.5 19.3 Hydro Carbons India (P) Ltd . 2299 
‘Food Corporation of © State Trading Corporation © . > ~ 186.4 
India Ltd - . 18,7136 -18.3 Bharat Earth Movers . 919 
“Hindustan Steel Ltd ` ` 9,980.7 9.8 Hindustan Zinc Ltd 7 O 902 
State. cherie pe acai 7,979.1-. 7.8 : . Table 7 
ae a 74856 © 73 TOP TEN ENTERPRISES IN TERMS ‘OF 
po l „485, , 4 _ EMPLOYMENT ‘DURING 1974.75 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd . 2,740.1 27 - : 
Madras Refineries Ltd == «(2,002.1 2,0 Name of enterprise _ No of 
Coal Mines Authority of a ete Sn J 
' Ind'a Ltd f 1,940.7` ° 19- Coal Mines Authority of India Ltd 311,283 . ` 
‘Shipp-ng Cofpi of-India Lid 1,927.9- 19 prar Coking Coal -182,495 
Oils an Oa ; E A dustan Steel Ltd - 133,056 
atural ` , National Coal Development C; i 
_ Commision > 1,435.3 1.4  - Corporation Ltd © o 00644 
ae ~— , —— Food Corporation of India + 48,525 ` 
Total jor all the ten = Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd ' 44700 
enterprises ">. 73,879.6 - 72.4 Hindustan Aeronattics Ltd ' 39,683 
Total Tor all e ` 102,171.9 100.0 Fertiliser Cor ration of India ` 29128 
or all en ; i K ion o: à ’ 
Fe Si ee: ; . Oil & Natural Gas Commission - ; peer 
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~ COLLECTIVE FARM, AND PRIVATE PLOT : 
° (Continued from pige 19y l } i 
‘{mpottant siaalkseste agricultural production on the „experience as a joumnalist interested in many _ things.. 


household plots is not threatened bya sudden drop 
either, aaa even the growth planned for the next 
five years may be realised. The differences in the 
way of thinking of old and young indicated above 
is counteracted by the fact that in the countryside 
small commodity production is. still a huge help 
when starting a family. 
. In the past, many who ‘drove themselves from 
day-break to nightfall as their own masters, could 


not change their way of living after they joined the ° 


coo ive either, did not reduce their work, , 
opornie it eiia the collective. and :their 
private plot. But today there are already numerous 
‘examples that those who struggled with all their 
strength in the beginning — until they acquired a 
house, a car, the goods needed for amore modern 
way of living.— started to lead another, richer, ful- 
ler, more dignified life once they possessed these 
basic goods. They no longer drive their. children, 
they themselves too find time and oppona tny © 
relax, travel, study, enjoy themselves. They- aro 
able to change gear. Their life is divided into two 
stages: the first is the accumulative stage, the second 
the consuming one. : 

:Tam neither an economist nor a sociologist. In 
trying to sketch an explanation of the survival of 
-Hungarian small-scale agricultural production, . its 
economic, political and social weight, its output and 
productivity, fam relying on jalised articles and 
Official resolutions bodies. But I 


of state and ; 
have not written a specialised study in- addition to 


g6 


The principal characteristic of Hungarian agricul- 
tural policy is the consideration of the realities on 
which a new light is thrown in the course. of the 
constant changes, the flexible formation’ of ‘the 
methods while strictly heeding basic principles. It is 
not easy even for an eyewitness to to make a sober ” 
analysis and judgement.. 

But while analysis is the constant task not only of 
Accision-makers, but also of sociologists, jo 
and economists who assist the former and -inform 
others, economic realities provide their own judge- 
ment. This is reflected in the shop-windows, in tho 
ample assortment of food products’ in Hangary,” in 
consumption figures, prices, the balance of H ian 
agricultural exports and imports, but also, in’ the. 
clearly visible progress of the Hungarian village, the 
bailding going on there, and the standard of' ' living 


enjo 
in all, Hungarian agriculture shows an average 
sort itd dynamism of growth. It is on the top,. how- 
ever, if growth of uction is seen in the context 
-of investments. This shows that it makes good . uso 
of available resources, of the skills and industry ‘of 
the men and women who do the work.' This 
is so not least because it employs a large labour 
force, physical and mental energy, that cannot be 
mobilised elsewhere or in any way other than in 
small-scale farming, hierarchically subordinate to 
largo farms, ard jioa dar ot > ina coordinated 
rience way endanger : the 


Arruc;. ° 


or Appeal ` 


[Psu titing of Emergency and. of thie’ ban on several political organisations in the wake of the’ election 
iresalts should be welcomed by all throughout India. ERG 


E 
X On tke eve of the election, tho . parties in the present ruling Stan penria ayes 
prisoners. Unfortunately, however, thousands of such prisoners are still languishing in different - jails yin 
‘India. A large number of them belong to the CPI-ML and other revolutionary groups, from whom the 
ban has been removed. Some of them have been in jail for seven to eight years now, and are yet to:be 
brought ło trial. Although the Government has promised to release political detenus held under MISA, 
DIR anc other similar’ hated laws, there are hundreds of political prisoners still detained under MISA. 


It may be recalled that the imprisonment of political ` dissenters and revohitionaries in Indian jails had 
almost bzcome a scandal even before Emergency was declared in June "PT “West An is the State 
where ths largest number of such prisoners are detained. 


We hcpe that the new Government, which has ‘been brought to power on the. wave of a widespread 
popular spsurge against the repressive measures of the previous Government, would immediately release: all’ 
the political prisoners and, heed ,this nationwide demand. The overwhelming majority of these prisoners 

K come from poor peasant families and do not have the money that would be required to conduct cases which 

`` usually teko years. Some of them, who have been sentenced to life imprisonment, spend their days in dark 
cells with bar-fetters tied ‘to their feet. The undet-trial Prisogers aro not even allowed to meet their 
lawyers; and are rarely presented before magistrates, and thùs thé-world outside hardly has a charice to 
bear thei- grievances. A large number of these prisoners are suffering _ from malnutrition, tuberculosis and 
other . ailments. Lack of proper midical einen and crewing, in the jis ‘have worsened Hee 
conditions. f 

To confuse public opinion, the former Government had termed these ‘politica prisoners as. “criminal 
Most'of them face charges of murder, dacoity, loot, etc. and are denied the privilèges. otdinarily~ “available 
to'political prisoners. This was in the tradition of the British imperialist policy; the ‘colonial administration 
in the part used to denigrate tribal poople who vsed to rebel against imperialism, as “crirhinal tribes”. 


We hope that the new Government would depart from such a colonial tradition and look at the problem 

` from the right perspective. Those who are behind: bars rose in revolt’- against an-oppressive system — 'a 
« system about which members ofthe present ruling coalition -also have often voiced their inisgivings. - ee 

It may also be pointed out that onó 5 of the members of the new Central Cabinet, George Fernandes, was 

an accused in a criminal conspiracy. case during the Emergency period.: The case-has been rightly with- 

drawn i in view of tho “changed circumstances”, although charges were. framed dgainst him to prosectite 
him. We wonder why this cannot be taken as a precedent by the present Government, and similar criminal 

‘cases now pending against political prisoners Cannot be withdrawn ‘unconditionally, «, 3 ‘ j 


We fæ! that the urgency ‘of the situation ‘demands immediate and: coordinated’ efforts by all to persuade ` 
` the Government to release the brave sons of our sòik so'that they ean once again dedicate their services to` 
__ the socio-sconomic transformationof our nation. ` 

With this end in view, wo aro calling upon all our aiai to collect a send us information aboui:ihe 

(i) number of prisoners belonging to different political groups. and organisations,: who are still detained- in 
: jails: all over India; (#) the different categories in which they are: placed, namely, vunder-trials, convicts, 
or held urder MISA, DIR, etc.; and (tif) the charges which they are facing..- Sa 

‘Wo shal also welcome from friends - ‘and relatives of such prisoners: details about police harasamerit and 

atrocities which Hoa had puetone during the. recent Periods 
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The namo of Sri PJ. 
Mathew, the author of the 
letter in last week’s COM- | 
MUN:CATION (Mainstrean,' 
March 26, 1977) was inadver- 
tently left out. The error is 

` highly regretted. 





‘ Pas hes reference to the letter 
of Sci A. Raghavan, Editor, 

^“ : Working Journalist, a journal of 
- tho Indien Federation of Working 


xX. Journalists, published in the 
X Mainstream dated March 12, 
1977. 


In his. letter there are several 
mis-statements and wrong state- 
ments about the role played by 
the IFWJ vis-a-vis foeda 
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the Press. No one will doubt 


the sincerity of Sri A. Raghavan 


as an upholder of professional `` 
‘and trade union pe but 
y 


he is surrounded leaders who 
care very little for these cherished 
values. Some ofthe top IFWJ 
leaders are really employers and 
have no right to hold member- 


ship in a trade union. They have. 


been responsible for the slaughter 
of ‘working journalists in the 
establishments owned or control- 
led by them. ` 
The present IFWJ Secretary- 
General, one-time director of 
the company ' which- publishes a 


_ Tamil daily in Madras, and now 


presumably a dominant - shere- 
holder, actively participated and 
is responsible for the sack of at 
least three working journalists 
unceremoniously; which even the 
oyer would shudder 
to do. present President of 
the IFWJ is one of the owners 
or a trustee of the establishment 
which publishes an English 
‘weekly in Bombay. These two 
“employers” are representatives 
of the working journalists on the 


. Wage Boerd!. Probably Sri A. . 


Raghavan is not aware of’ these 
details. 

For the sake of two seats on 
the Wage Board, the IFW] 
leadership has sold’ itself to the 
I&B Ministry. They can ‘survive 
only on 
When the Government of India 


sromulgated the Prevention of . 


blication of Objectionable 


Matters Ordinance and another - 


men ings (Protection 
of Publication) Act, the IFWJ 
Secretary-General was the first 


measures. i 
This action of the IFWJ 
General was strongly 
condemned by a veteran trade 


unionist and active’ member ‘of - 


the IFWJ, Sri S.C. Kala, in a letter 
published in the National Herald 
on December 12, 1975. . Sri A. 
Raghavan might argue that the 
National Council of the IFWJ 


had rectified this error, but the. 


mischief had already been dono, 
and the purpose for which the 


[i 


‘ethics: 


official patronages. . 


f oe 
statement was issued, had been 
achieved. 

This is not an isolated instance. 
The Code of Journalistic Ethics, 
was formulated by certain “literary 
agents”, members of the Janus- 
faced AINEC, and. -leaders ‘of 


Rau, Sri P. Viswanath, and. Sri 
Nikhil Chakravartty took a dif- 
ferent stand. Itis too late in 
the day for the IFWJ leadership 
or for Sri A. Ragavan to contend 
that the IFWJ did not acquiesce © 
in the fetention of the Prevention 
of Publication of Objectionable 
Matters Act on the statute book 


„and in the repeal of the Feroze 


Gandhi Act. 


the 
present IFWJ President) evolved . 
and recommended a code of, 
This Code was accepted 
by the AINEC, the IENS, the: 
ILNA, and the IFWJ.... Editors 


of the, Prevention of. Publication 
a Objectionable ie. Act and 
acceptance of: | Code of . 
Journdlistic Ethics, it should. gf 
possible to free them from the 
constraints of censorship”. 
Did the IFWJ 1 
repudiate’ this statement of Sri 


‘Shukla? The inference from the 


silence. of the IFWJ leadership 
is obvious. If this is not the 
“close identification” of the 
IFWJ with I&B Ministry, what 
else is it? Any amount of whites - 
washing by Sri A. Raghavan cam - 
not hide the real intentions 
and the relationship of the IFW] 
with the I&B Ministry. i 

s pE abie an ip is adept 
in sup, and suggestio ` 
falsi. Tho IFWJ. leadership is 
capable of re-writing the history 
of the trade union movement of 
journalists. One of its key office. » 
bearers has made a tall claim 
that he was “‘mainly responsible 
for the formation of the IFWJ - 
unit .in Madras and for the 
gapture ofthe Southern India 
Journalists Ferderation from its 
previous leadership’’.. 


29: 


T and 1956, when 
the IFWJ, unit at Madras was 
formed and when the SUF came 
under the control of the ‘Madras 
unit of the IFWJ, the claimant 
was nowhere néar the sceno 
(istal claim is. published in 

The. Working . - Journalist). ` Tho 


t- pitiable plight of the 
RT dus to tees of this 
ee the role of the IFWJ 

in the formation‘of the Samachar, 
. the: less said-the better. It should 


. be.remembered. that‘somé of the 
top leaders of the IFWJ weto on 


‘the Board of Management when ' 


nag formed. The Sama- 


registered under . 


cher, a society 
the Indian Societies Registration 
Act, abetted polygamy, 


it arranged: the forced marriage 
of, four news agencies. It thus 
created a. monopoly. This was 
contrary. to the. oe 


» TORIS 
d take over the busines 


of:public limited companies, and - 


the IFWJ: leaders, were a- party 
to it. There was. more -disint- 


gee TE integration; and did - 


: IEWS leadership. protest 
cghinet hit? 


set-up hele 
‘zomin and: a and princes in 
politan:. r ila 
` were Were guided! by œ fo 


en- 
ability.instead ofa jility. amer 
has been no. proper deployment: 
of the staff ‘of > “merged” 
es; „thoro has- been ‘no 
ion: to use tho . editorial 
staff gainfully; the -Sàmachar has 
become the: fifth wheel in the 
coach of: the I&B Ministry. What 
didthe IF WIJ. leadership : do to 
. rectify these defects? A thorough 
probe is absolutely: necessary to 
make the wire : service ‘efficient’ 
and really independent. 
‘Sri Ar Raghavan dismissed . the 
Vats case by shifting the blame 


to ‘Sri: C> ‘Raghavan, and - by. 


making’ a statement that ‘‘losing 
in fabour: disputes is: normal”. 
The: industrial. dispute ‘relating 
to, Sri Vats .was raised: by the 
` Delhi,unit of the: IFWJ. 
the: Tribunal. decision. was: ad- 
verse, if the. ‘was - really 


interested in Sri Vats, it ought to. 


have challenged tho award of! the 


R 


when ` 
_ bigamy itself is ani.offence, -when 


When 


` / uments 
. WW.8/15 to highlight the activi- 


$: 


‘attempt . 


Tribunal before the High Court. 
Nothing was done, and in any 
event, Sri A. Raghavan’s letter 
made no reference to this aspect 


` of the matter. 


: Should a trade union lose its 
heart when it failed in‘the first 
forum? The IFWJ leadership 


` ditched Sri Vats from the begin- 


ning. A careful’ study’ of the 
award. of the Tribunal in Sri 
Vats case would reveal’ the hol~ 
lowness ofthe statements of Sri 
A. Raghavan. Some’ passages 
from the award, extracted’ below, " 
are self-explanatory. 
“Sri Vats laced on record doc- 
wwie/13, WW.8/14, and 


ties of ah Delhi Union P 
lišts.. „under his: iration during“ 
that period. It wit be seen' from 
these documents that the resoh» 
by' these three trade 


dated March 6: 1968. 
of these unions seems to 
concern oer 


None 


ar the Wage’ Board.” ‘(para 39, of 
the Award) 

This’ only: showed how these . 
unions: -and their leadership 
during that period: functioned in 
respect of conducting: industrial: 
disputes. XIn:paras-49 and '50 of 


- the! award, the: Tribunal further — 


states: 

“Sri: Madan Mohan then refer- 
red. to oral evidence: in' an 
to. prove the alleged’ 
victimisation. He read’ our the 


` evidence of: Sri Kolpe of the 


. context: Sri Kolpe* says that he’ 
Ramach 


‘he 


Free Press Journal and-Sri A. 
Raghavan- ofthe Blitz Ín this 


met Sri: andran' at 
Bombay two or three times, ie.5 
in ` November-December’ 1970, - 
January-February 1971, and 
April’ 1971° and requested him 
not to transfer Sri ‘Vats fo 
Shillong, but Sri Ramachandran 
did: not-agree. According to Sri 
Kolpe, Sri Ramachandrar told‘ 
him that ‘Sri Vats was playing. a 
destructive role aad that “he 
would a stay iù Delhi any 
longer’. Sri/Raghavan says that 
and: Sri Kolpé met Sri 
Ramachandfan: at Bombay 
April’1971, and- that: the - latter 


~ 


in ` Madras 


$ | 


told them that ‘Šri Vats was 
carrying on a caripaigh' among. 
members of Parliament for the: 


‘conversion of the PTI- into a 
' pu: corporation’, and that Sti 


ats was saying that ho was get- 
` Goneral, 


-ting undue Pee 


Manager. 

50... It will be seen that 
these’ two . witnesses are-\dis- 
crepant as to what Sri Rama- 
chandran exactly said about Sri 
Vats in the courso of thelr 
pete with Sri Ramachandran”. 

Raghavan should have 
oe ‘that no trade union,: in. 
a e makes requests" or 
oringes ore the Management. 
It makes a demand. But, for 


‘the IFWJ leadership, the ways 


are different. 

It will not be out of place to» 
stato here’ that when the Index: 
assistants ‘of The Hindu a 
ached a top FWJ official in 
Madras about the -non-imple-- 


thentation of the wage order in - 


1969, he said the name of the 
“index assistant’? was not im 
cluded in the definition of working 
journalist given in the. Act; 
their.. inclusion by the: Wago 
Board was wrong; and that he 
would take steps to have the 
definition given .in the Act’ 
amended by - Parliament. The 
ursued their 
ed ultimately 
without the help of the IFWJ. 
The IFWJ -leadership im Mad- 
ras went to the extent of making 
representation” to the Mboidu 
Tribunal-that the hames of index. 
assistants shotld be excluded 
from the list‘of the NUJ, How- 
ever, Moidu Tribunal did not 


- share ther view of- tho. IFW 


leadership..- 

I wish that a. sincere ‘ie: 
unionist, like Sri A 
should look at least’. casually ‘into- 
the backyard of the IFWJ, which 
is stinking, before he: works hin 
self into frenzy, sweep them out 
and ‘work for” the ‘unity of jotrii- 
alistic professional _ and ` trado - 
union’ movement, and: 
pointing - accising fingets at 
others. 

‘ L Meenakshi Sandaram:. 

` President Ke 
National Union ‘of Joyrnalists’ 
GQhdie) 


March 22, 1977 ` 
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REMEMBERING “T.V..(Gontined-from page Q T C T T 


able to get théir Onam bonus without any strike. He 
initiated talks with the unions and managements 


` quite early to. this end. While other employers 


came round, the cashew magnates refused to yield. 
Finally, after several rounds ' of ‘patient 
negotiations, often conducted till late in the night 
at the residence of the Labour Minister,.an‘agree- 
ment was -eached. But in the morning, the ‘biggest 


. among the employers retracted. T.V. was furious. He 


called the smployer on phone and warned him that 
if he refused to implement the agreement within 


‘twenty-four hours, stern measures would be teken 


a 


re 


against him. ‘Ho 
Collector so initiate action against the employer and 


the directors of his company after twenty-four hours - 


if he failed to implement the agreement. 

The employer, one of the most adamant in tho 
State, refised to budge. He had heard many threats 
from earlizr ministers and had flouted them at will. 
‘But when the Quilon Collector called him next day 
and told him that action would soon be taken 
against hin and-his. company’s- directors (many of 
whom were female, members of his family), he got 
scared. He frantically sought to talkto T.V. on the 
phone. Bat his private secretary told him blnntly 
that he hed instructions from the Minister not to give 
any appointment to this particular employer unless 
he had implemented the bonus agreement. Within a 
few hours the chastened employer paid the bonus. 


He never created problems for T.V. as long as* he 
was in charge of Labour portfolio. 
Perhaps T.V. has-been: the first and only Labour 


Minister n the country to go`on record openly’ in - 
support of striking workers, When the tea min. 
oe .of the British-owned Kannan 
arn hee went on strike for the first time in 1958 
ghe- wages and other amenities, T.V. openly 
one ow in support of the strike. This caused a 
flutter. The industrialists expressed dismay at 
what they called wes a “partisan” -attitude. The 
Congress wi was then in Opposition, joined in 
the damour. Even certain Central “Government 
personali-ies of that time sharply attacked T.V. But 
he stood his ground. No wonder that when the 
nefarious “Liberation - remove the 
Communist Government was launched in 1959 with 
the bless ngs of the thén’ Congress President, Smt 
Indira Gandhi, the bulk of the working class refused 
to join it. T.V.’s labour policy had greatly con- 
tributed for this. 


The people of Kerala saw another facet of T.V. 


he became the ‘Industries en 
Achutha Menon Ministry. T.V. tiently set 
about putting on their feet the tradition industries 
in the State like coir, handloom and cashew, which 
were in decline. He had laid the’ foundation of 
modermBing these industries. He could have 
more, especially in reorganising the coir 
ind if the Centre and the Plannin 
had a to the promise of funds 
the State Government. During his last visit to 
Delhi seme .months ago, he was bitter about the 
manner in which the small men ‘in: the Finance 


er in the 
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- look after their 


fmmediately asked the Quilon - 


T.V’s greatest contribution to the industrialisation 


' -of Kerala was his plan to set up 1,000 mini-industrial 
“estates, one each in every panchayat area. The 
_ indystries to beset up in these Mini-estates were:to 


‘be based on raw materials available in the locality. 
‘Nearly 100 of these mini-industrial estates have now 
started functioning. But alas there is no T.V;jto 
Sahel Let us hope that the new 
rala would ensure that this dream 
T.V.’s love for his: home town of Mn te eee, 
wellknown. Till he became a Minister In 195 aed 
would rush back to Alleppe even if he had engage- 
ments in other, parts of the -His friends even 
wond ‘whether T.V. mould accept ministerahip, 
since.it meant leaving Alleppey and going to stayin 
Trivandrum.: It was after.-he became a Minigte 
„that T.V. was~ ded to. visit acen ont of fe 
State. - He,- preferred going to- 
‘Delhi. He was at-home in his white a singlet Ee 
. coloured lungi. in,the Coir Factory Workers’ ae 
“office or ‘at ‘his home. There, smoking en 
number `of ::bidis ' (he preferred. bidis Bogen fin 
Alleppey!)’ he would attend to work, or joke with his 
boybood friends and comrades. The countless 
stories with which he used to regale the andience.in: 
rhis public meetings, that made_crowds roar with 
laughter, were borrowed ‘from his ordinary friends 
in He was proud of his ordinary friends. 
.T.V. Fhomas was nò puritan. “He loved manyjof 
the good things of life. He had his strong points 
as woll-as his weaknesses. “-But amidst all. these*he 
strode the political stage of Kerala for over threo 
decades like.a titan, loved.by’ ‘Millions of his people. 
` On the southern outskirts of Alleppey, at the 
public cemetery, a tall red column strikes your 
eyes. There is a small enclosure there. It isiia 
hallowed. corner for the working ‘class and other 
progressives of -Kerala.' ‘This was the spot where 
the bodies of martyrs of the Punnapra struggle were. 
‘burned by the Sir.CP’s Government. There lies the 
remains óf P. Krishna Pillai, the founder of the 
Communist. movement in Kerala, of R. Sugathan, 
the revered of the trade union movement in the 
State, and of P.T. Punnoose, the stormy petrel fof 
the ‘Communist Party. And here TV Joined his 
comrades in eternal rest, as the people of 


wept. O , on 


Government in 
of T.V. came true. 
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Man who is no Island 


+] still fee’ aliye PE E 
_ mankind. I still admire a beautiful 
_ face — though I can only see it 
when it comes within kissable 
range. I still feel enthusiastic about 
certain causes — freedom, social- 
. ism and peace among them. ‘I am 
alive. But I am prepared for death 
‘. which may come today or (hope- 
fully) after trenty years!” 
— Ehwaja Ahmad Abbas 
T= com2s in everyone's life 
when one, somewhere along 
the uphill climb, stops, turns, 
sctews up'hcs eyes and looks back 
— in anger or remorsé, in bitter 
disillusionment or, self-obsessed 
ecstasy — Goes not matter! What 
matters is that one looks back. 


It is of retrospective . 
ge viel nis an unsuspected 


attempt at self-assessment, which 
comes with age. It has a T 
in the 


compulsiveaess, parti 
case of a w-iter or an artist who 


world, the largef world, within 
which his own revolves. "Such a 
time has errived in the life of 
Khwaja Almad Abbas. 

The whole life-time of a writer 
‘Spanning over six decades, who 
‘has remained involved in many 
- ways in the larger context.of life, 
its impulses and responses, offers 
ya fascinating opportunity of 
knowing @ man. 

The social milieu from which 
_he has, emerged, the forces. of 
ee that have tempered his 

of expression, the quest of 
fhe 1 meaning of life that has con- 
ditioned his vision and attitudes, 
his commicment to himself and 
the values he has tried to uphold, 
his achievements and failures’ — 
all this mekes his book worthy of 
a man who has seen all seasons 


- without becoming a ‘man of all | 
seasons”. i 
I am no+ an Island, the title, is’ 


` only syntastically nogative in self- 
assertion. For, the entire nar- 
AXrative hat a ive orientation. 
The writer discovers and redis- 
covers himself and the world 


I AM NOT AN ISLAND, 


Khwaja. Abmed Abbas; Vikas 
Publishing House, New Delhi; 
pp x+551; Rs 45. 
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through the dynamic links he is 
able to sree Miler men and 
matters of his times. It gri 
reader like an enchanting jake 
Abbas writes with’ the felicity 
of a‘ fiction writer and makes his 
point with the fervour of a dedic- 
ated- revolutionary. But what 


makes his memoirs extraordinary" 


is not only his ability to narrate 
the happenings of the-past but 
his creative nostalgia which helps 
him re-live the moments | left 
behind. Its inner Vitality 

from this to ve that- a 
life well 


former; all rolled in one,-sets out 
on his Odyssey with a cheerful 
note as he dubs himself a “‘rotten 
fruit on a family tree’’. 
good humour has determined a 
way of life, ethos, which Khwaja 
Ahmad Abbas embodies: 


And by “thes nme the Tiai 


goes, along with the writer, 
through a heroic bout with death, 
which is the inescapable fate of 


even the mightiest of heroes, it ` 
becomes an endearing revelation ~ 


of a character that might break 
but would not bend even in an 
uhequal confrontation in which 
one’s destiny has a final say. His 
last Bee fill one’s heart: with a 
echo: . ‘Meanwhile, the 


Shngclang-ling of Emergenoy I did not 


know who it was and whether he ' 
` was dead or alive. But it could 


have been me.” 

. A prophet is born but a rebel 
grows into one, His father does 
not take chances lest he might 


grow into a nincompoop or a 
timid conformist. So he picks . 


up his beby-son and throws him 
into the crucible of life and wins 
the battle to curb convention- 
ridden feminine extravagance. 
But the forced maiden hunger- 


strike at the mine ales dl ad 


on the part of Abbas 

toll in terms of physical | health, 
though, perhaps, it serves at the 
samo time as the earliest cata- 
‘clysm in his life. 


Abbas is at his best in the 
. description of life at Panipat, 


its general inertia, fts social 
Stagnation and moral delusion 


. / 


~~ 


_ dedicated fighter. 


ved must defy oblivion. - 


This’ 


_ of the Soviet people. 


L 


starts taking final shape while he 
is still a green horn in the univer- 
sity life of Aligarh where he gets © 


. the first schooling in the art 'of 
‘journalism. It becomes a life-long 


tool in his struggle for fairplay. 
and justice in a crumbling but 
Boetii e world. e 

t seventeen, he emerges as a 
But his fight 
begins with incessant questioning, 
into whigh he is initiated by no 
less a personality than Jawaharlal 
Nehru whom he meets on a 


running train and even :censures -~ - 


him travelling ‘first class, 


-After, all, it was Nehru who‘ 


captured the imagination of the , 
young generation by telling them, . 
what Socialism meant even in 


the context of early anti-British 
struggle” for “freedom. Abbas’ 


“‘long love affair”, ruming into 
four chapters, is no mere adul- 
ation of Nehru, bata delineation 
of his own increasing maturity. 
ether | breathing m, the.. 


“brave alr of socialism” in - 
a or “sweating on a 
nter hight’ in Aligarh, . his: 


a dynamic spirit in, 
relation to fellow-human beings 
with different ames and facos: 


` but sharing the same collective 
destin ; 


y. ka 

His emergence as an irreconcil- 
able an arise the direct 
impact o ’s teachings” 
provides a brilliant study of a. 
darkening situation and the < 
assertion of radical sanity a 
human conscience. 

He quotes Nehru: “I am: ea 
vinced that only key to the 
solution of worid’s problems and ` 


‘of India’s problems ‘lies in So- 


cialism — and I use this {word in 
its scientific, economic -sense.. 
Socialism is thus for me not 

merely an economic doctrine 
which I favour, it is a vital creed 
which I hold with all my head 
and heart.” 

Its anticipatory meaning cryst- 
allises when the writer tells of his 
journey round the Western world 
where he smells fascism in the 
air which soon afterwards 
plunged the world in the ghastly 
holocaust of the Second World. 
War, and faced rout at the hands 
How a 
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fascist-. regimentation. : --.tntns 
human bengi vinto- Hetl. Hitler-. 
ll ‘robots ~ serves: as ‘an eye 

penet:‘even:: in.-the: context, Sl 
today 8’ perple 

There ard’ incidents -and - pig 
i ede galore: bila? sproyide-. an. 
$ t -into > “4 porsonali 

Fane “Little. man’s,“ If : today’s’. 
nce »whoní'an attack of partial 
stroke has left vad bruised and - 
debilitated, -still- ‘stand. ‘ap 
-challéngingly ,- - to, ou ‘4. Beg, 
Your , Pardon, “Madam’” in. his. 
irfepreasible -Last ‘Page;e ‘it ‘is `, 
becatise he: had learnt - sarly,.to, 
' stand:-up against all, forces.of 
oppression and injustice.. re 

And this he does through: this - 
book also “with his characteristic - 
candour- and’ -incisivencss: » 
tells of.an; -episode’-.in- the~life of.: 

journalist which- has an“ 
A ve ‘value; One ue eat: 
him in’ his own words: - 

“Sir Richard ordered port for. 
himself and-asked me what I will - 
have ‘to--drink..°. L- stated my,- 
preference’ — -aqua pural ` ; 

: ‘ imbh' was excellent, 
served 
ers — the ‘ho admittance’ aaa 
did not. ply-to servants: +- Was 
‘trea a: gawk sin, being 
: A Ea ; 

‘At last, after, mach himming. 
and hawirig,:. Sir'Richard came to.. 
the point. yos 

«How-inuch was I getting: in 
the Chronicle. a 

epi ‘frankly: told’ him it was-a 
hundred. and twèn ae. oe 

‘How: would - Pee. 
film-critic of the ‘Ties of India» 

on five hundred: rupees per: 
Swath i 

‘Now, I bnew the’ game:.. “4 

“Sir + Richard; p71 Abbas) - Was 
candid, to thé- point, “ILwouldi 
like lyou -to know ‘that it is-not. 
` politics alone: ‘There is: also the |. 


` THE GREAT: ‘DISCARD: DERA 12) : 


reality: . wo 


v turbangd Indian wait- ~ 





question ot trade - union cthica Ì 
would not take a ‘job which is 
being taken away froma friend 
and colleague of- mine. I won't 
be a black-leg.” 

This speaks of the man and . 
his ethica: And this is oné‘of the - 


ty.of . many instances when Abbes has 


refused to be a black-leg socially, 
politically and morally. “This has - 
earned him: more than once the. 
of béing mere ‘‘dogmatic” 
a mmunist ‘than the Com.’ 
munists. ` 
This reviewer feels “that the 
political-economic man is held: 


- in full view, but how about the’. 
»2> complex man and his inner ' 


world? Fhat is missing,- except - 
for the chapter, ‘TU Walk. 


He~. Alone”; where he is’seen: losing | 


' his swestest’ posiession, Muijji,” 
and he cries out: “Be not proud ` 
of thia victory, Death?” 

John Donne’s lines, which! 
provide @ ee PO graat prologue to. 
„the ve, -should be read- 
again and again and’ alou¢: for - 
others to ‘hear: si 
No man is an wian entire °. 

of itself 
Every man is a. piece of the 

continent... 

Every man’s death diminishes me- 
Because I am involved in mankind, - 
_And, therefore, never send to know 
-for whom the. bell tolls, 
It tolls for thee ; 
True! But while theré-is time; 


_ while the - bell has’ not -tolled for- 


one, one-doeg not have’ to 


- git in blissful suspense and: wait’: 


for it. Whatever little tinie one- 
has before passing into oblivion ` 


or history, one has to pack every: ‘ 


moment of existence with mean- 
ingful living, for-life-is’to live, not 
.to speculate. That is what Abbas : 
conveys through the pages of: 
I am not an Island.: 0] 

< Alifatne’ 


ended . 


areal by ay and caucus, 
__ , Under. the, . chang. political 
circumstances, -the . C must live.: 


l 


TYG. without: Emergency 
(Continued from page 10) 


removed fron his rightful ‘place. 
The TYC, which- was develo 

as an effective part of thé nation’s*. 
democratic movement; ‘had been: 5 
turned into a fascist © tion > 
with its name identifled with- the- 
horrors of forcible: sterilisation. - 

The task. that- lies ‘ahead ‘of 
Das Munshi.is' enormous. Hohas, 
to ‘put in: much harder: work - 
under-much more. trying. circum- 
stances,. in: order to revive: tho: 
glorious days of the IYC when 
its mame was associated with antie > 
communal, ; anti-obscyrantist and., 
anti-imperialist policies. . 

Das Munshi. myst; at , first. en- 
sure the total purge of, the Right-. 
wing - elements who ‘had been. 
foisted on, the IYC ,by Sanjay N 
Gandhi. All the. rank, reaction- ! 
aries who, had flocked to.the, 1YC 
for petty personal ends, must. be. 

_ given the order of.the hoot. , 

ae former. precedent, of ,sum-.. 

_ dismissals: and, appoint- . 
Saug of office-bearers . must ‘be. 
forthwith... ‘Democratic 
norms. must be restored., The org- 
anisational ` elections, should be: 
held .and the ad hoc bodies ap; ` 






up to its past.reputation. Having; 
cast away its emergency. uniform. 
it must now strive -for;. ia pag a 
tional,,unity ,as well jas. unity. of 
all, Left and democratic foroes.; 
The IYC must immediately forge: 
pitta other Progressive; 
isations’ and: discuss . 
ibilities of. joint actions.- 
= eee of importance to, tha: 
youth and the nation.. 
The IYC has. now. to H donera 
'battle-dress. 


i! 


protest. ‘aati Po, immediately’ after> its 

i relaxation. The Congress policy, addendum to the: 

\.* | ‘Twenty-point Programme and its ruthless implement- 

ae See through:stark:coercion in „order . to” engender 
litical. . image -of .an otherwise. insignificant ; 

dividual; smacks of;political imprudence. 

Oe nemesis, has struck: The electorate of the 

Indiani spolty;, barrin iar, southern : poral ad 

the ingress. out o er as a retribution 

gE ae from the masses. e failure to fulfil 
theirexpectations, .and weakened by, the infighting. . 

and group rivalry, the Congress could not withstand 

the, storm of popular discontent. — : 


the. stage is set for the battle, for. political 
Moa y in India: , What would be the.role of the, 
Janata Party can be guessed, particularly when we. | 
„performances of most ‘of its leaders. Y 
The electorate .in India has shed its credulity, and. 
sham 'demagogy alone would not add to tho credence, 
of the present. leadership of the Government who.. 
also has to display a sense.of cohesion’ and purpose. 
For tbat, immediate,: practical, policies’ directly: 
benefiting the masses; have to be evolved and imple-. 
mented. A conservative stance along, with ornate 
speeches cannot be the solution to the innumerable 
problems that the masses face today. Oho: 
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m “The First False Step 


N less‘ than a month of their assumption 
of office, Morarji- Desai and'his co - 
ues have touched off a first-class polit- 
ical controversy. which has scraped off a 
‘lot of democratic veneer with which they 
cam; to power at the crest of a spectacular 
electoral victory. 
Home Minister Charan ‘Singh’s public 
announcement of an ‘earnest appeal’’ 
made to nine State Ministries to resign 


` and face a fresh poll because the Congress 


had done poorly in the Lok Sabha election 
in their respective States, is, to say the 
least, am example of playing with fire at a 


very; uncertain phase in Indian politics. - 


It was not merely a display of clumsy 
inccherence that Charan Singh betrayed 
at his press conference — with all his mis- 
placed references to Diecy and Halsbury 
— tut the entire Government’s stand on 
the issue is pregnant with dangerous imp- 
lications for both its own future as also 
that of the country as a whole. 

Tae developments behind this irrespon- 


sible decision are worth noting. It is an 
open secret that Jayaprakash Narain has: 


been persistently demanding fresh Assem- 
bly poll in the States where the Con- 
gres3 has lost in the Lok Sabha elections: 


he pressed for it openly in his last nation- 
wide broadcast. JP’s argument has been 
that the Congress Ministries in the nine 
northern States have lost the moral auth- 
ority to goyern since their party has been 
rejected at the Lok Sabha poll. 

Even from a less loftier height than 
where JP nowadays is stationed, the 
Janata Party bo can of course with « 
reason claim that they are paying back the 
Congress with Indira’s 1959 coin when 
she as the Congress President whipped up 
a so-called “liberation struggle” to unseat 
by Presidential take-over the first Com- 
munist Ministry which till the day of its 
dismissal had retained its majority in the 
Assembly. : 

When JP was raising this demand, 
Morarji Desai went on' recòrd that he ` 
would not indulge in the toppling game - 
and made it clear both in public pronoun- 
cements and in private discussions, that 
no State Mini would be-forced to quit 
unless and until it had lost the majority 
in the Assembly. An impression therefore 
gained ground in New Delhi that while 
JP was insisting on fresh Assembly elec- 
tions, Morarji Desai, known for being a 
stickler for rigid forms, would not go in 
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for such a step, since it would amount to 
following in Indira Gandhi’s unconstitu- 
tional footsteps. i 

The Union Home Ministry, on its part, 
was believed to have prep a case for 
fresh poll for the Assemblies which have 
completed their five-year term in the States 
where the recent Lok Sabha poll have shown 
that the Congress bad’ lost heavily. This 
would have left out Orissa and UP from 
the list of the condemned. The political 
argument on which thiscase was based is 
that the Government had already brought 
the Bill in Lok Sabha reducing the term of 
Parliament and State Assemblies from six 
to five years (thereby rectifying this part- 
icular provision of the Forty-second 
Amendment) —a Bill which could not 
be passed in Parliament’s last session 
because of the Congress reluctance to go 
beyond merely its formal introduction. 
Since this Bill could not in principle be 
objected to by any party including the 
Congress, the Morarji Government could 
possibly have justified in the eyes of the 
public its decision to call the Assembly poll 
particularly in those States where the - 
year term was over while the Lok Sabha 
poll verdict had gone against the Congress. 

At the final stage of the Government’s 
decision-making process it was Morarji 
Desai who went beyond the Home 
Ministry proposal and insisted on asking 
for the Assembly election in all the nine 
States where the Congress was defeated 
in Lok Sabha poll. What is extraordinary 
is that this important decision was taken 
at the Cabinet meeting where nearly half 
its members were not present neuding 
Jagjivan Ram, Atal Behari Vajpayee an 
George Fernandes, among others. 

Itis therefore clear that although the 
attack from the press and political person- 
alities has been directed against Charan 
Singh — and with good reason since it 
was he who had announced it in public 
— the responsibility for the decision has 
to be shared by Morarji Desai himself, It 
is therefore not an exclusively Charan 
product but of the Prime Minister himself. 

One may certainly plead at the litical 
level that the Congress having dcne so 
miserably in the Lok Sabha elections in 
these nine States should, as a matter of 
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good parliamentary convention, on" its 
own go for the Assembly poll. ' But 
for the new Government pledged : to 
decentralisation of political power — 
as the Janata manifesto underlines 
— this latest attempt to compel the 
State Governments to conform to the 
political complexion of the one, at the 
Centre is not only an example of blatant 
inconsistency but is also highly dangerous 
in an avowedly federal structure. This 
may result in undermining the integrity of 
the Republic, since any move to enforce 
political uniformity over any part of the 
country vibe ae the long arm of the execu- 
tive would in the long run upset the delicate 
balance that our federal set-up tries to 
maintain between the Centre and the | 
States. i 

Itis one thing for the Janata and its - 
supporters to intensify at the political 
level the E AT for the Assembly elec- 
tions — as Krishan Kant, for instance, 
has been carrying on — but it is a totally 
different thing for the new Morarji 
Government to achieve this by misapply- 
ing the constitutional provisions when the 
Janata Party manifesto itself promises to 
amend Article 356 so that it “is not 
misused to benefit the ruling party or any 
favoured section within it”. A political 
motivation can hardly be promoted 
through unwarranted resort to constitu- 
tional provisions. 

At the political plane also, this latest 
move by the Janata Government may not 
fetch the expected dividends. For one 
thing, the issues that take precedence in a 
parliamentary election donot have the 
same impact in an Assembly election, 
where State-level problems normally catch 
the limelight. It was precisely because of 
this very reason that Indira Gandhi 
shrewdly delinked the Lok Sabha poll in 
1971 from the State Assembly elections 
and thereby gathered a rich harvest. 

The last Lok Sabha election has once 
again demonstrated that the unlettered 
voter in India is a highly sophisticated 
olitical animal who could not be taken 
oraride by any party in office. The 
shattering blow he dealt on the Emergency 
coterie despite its being presided over by 
Indira Gandhi with her once-charismatic 
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personatity, should be a ing for her 
‘successors in office, particularly the Janata 
leaders. In the State Assembly elections 
> ifthe Morarji Government’s decision 
_ is‘finally imposed — the voter may reason 
: tHat since he has been able to dismantle 
the Emergency apparatus with its Sanjay 
terror, corruption and sterilisation, the 
issues facing him would not be the same. 
-aş those in the Lok Sabha poll. 

“With a new Government in office at the 


Centre, the voter, after being vaciferously. 


ensured by the new ruling authority that 
there would be no return to the Emer- 
gency rightmare, would inevitably. turn 
to the issues directly affecting his living 
cenditions and’ would vote according ta 
his understanding for those who may help 
q to solve some of his pressing day-to-da 
‘problems which to a large measure fall 
. under the State Government’s jurisdiction: 
It is un ikely that after haying punished 
the Congress, so severely at the .Lok 
Sabha poll for the Emergency misdeeds, 
.the voter would punish it oe to the 
same degree in the “Assembly elections. 
More lixely, his attention will this time 
be concentrated on weighing the com- 
parative merits and quality for good and 
responsive administration of the respective 
. political parties. 7 * 
. Secondly, the’ Morarji Government’s 
ok fiat on -he Assembly elections might result 
in closing up thé ranks of Congress. The 
recent display of the Congress in-fight 
“even after its poll debacle — as one 
witnessed at the Congress Working Com- 
mittee in which Indira Gandhi was 4 
principal contender — promised to lead 
the Congress on the way to disintegration. 
But the Morarji-Charan threat might help 
to step this process’ and re-charge its 
battery. If the Janata leaders had-left the 


t 


Gongress undisturbed for @ few months, . 


the inner conflict within the demoralised 
-organisation would have certainly intensi- 
- fieds Because, many of the honest Cong- 
x ressmea’ .would ‘not ave permitted 
themselves to suffer the Emergency char- 
acters ike Tiwari, Shukla or Kesari domin- 
ating tae State Congress politics. In the 
` normal course, there was every possibility 
of the Congress Ministries in most of these 
States collapsing through sheer compul- 
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` omic situation, which has all the 


` 


` gions of innerrift — a prospect which may | 


be halted by the Centre’s move to topple 


them. ; i 
‘ The reasons behind the Morarji Govern- 


ment’s-decision to go in for this gamble’ 


are mainly two. For one thing, the Janata 
leaders have come to realise that even with 
_ their majority in Lok Sabha, they would 


‘not be in a position to push through their - 


candidate for the Presidential election to 
be completed by the first week of August; 
and the hawks in the Janata camp do not 
seem to be inclined to take the wise course 
of a consensus President. In fact, they. 
seem to be haunted by the fear that the 
Congress might put up an intractable can- 
didate to contest the Presidential poll. 
Secondly, the new Government, is ser- 
iously worried about the -worsening econ- 
tential- 


ities of an uncontrollable crisis ina few . 


months, In fact, this was one of the three 
reasons which led Indira Gandhi to go in. 
for a blitz election with disastrous conse- 
quences. 


_. The Morarji Government on its part has ` 
hardly a viable’ economic policy frame- ' 


work as evident from its gropings in the 
` very first weeks in office. The generalities 
in the Janata Party manifesto cannot 
possibly provide an effective means for 
combating the menace of inflation. The 
new Finance Minister’s panacea liesin an’ 


overdose of Western aid to be preceded by _ 


sweeping drive for liberal import of con- 
sumer goods, coupled with drastic pruning 
of the Plan allocations. This can hardly 
provide any solution for the pressing 
economic problems. Morarji Desai’s broad- 
cast on price rise betrayed pathetic im- 
portunities to traders to be nice and decent 


— no sign of the mailed fist which is proj- 


ected as part of his iron-man image, 
With the menace of deterioration on 


‘tion on the political front, the Janata 
Government under Morarji Desai holds 


‘out before the country a fearful pers- 


pective of ,fissiparous forces, raising their 
ugly heads. te > 
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the economic front and major miscalcula- : 
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T= Chief Ministers of Punjab, 

Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, 

Rajasthan and Maharashtra have 

` again demanded increase in the 

rement price of wheat from 

105 to Rs 125. per 

“They demanded also that the 

issue price of wheat should not be 
increased. 


Wo aro in a fairly severe 

crisis: inflation; stag- 

_ nation in investment and savings; 
massive leakages in the 

black economy and the T- 


mp om of poverty. | 

-Tako ‘the experience of food 

crisis (1972-74). The rich zamin- 

dar lobby opoamtiig ae 
in the ana Sangh, the 


Swatantra and si BLD — even, 
I must confess, among Com- 
munists — collaborated under 
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uintal: . 


the. slogan of “remunerative - 
prices” and succeeded for three 
to four years in nurturing. 
inflation by securing excessive 


l procurement prices for paddy, 


In tho overall analysis, the cost 


ch EE aise E T 


current season (1975-76) works 


-out to be about the same és in’ 
1974-75.” ae 
Since the APC submitted its 


Let me 
politically . unrecognised acme 
4 7 asii 


wheat, etc. These price policies report last year, the prices of - 
Proved to be anti-productivity. different fertilisers have . been ` x 
Must we pla politics with . reduced thrice, while those of  ~ 
food? When a ef Minister ` other important inputs have not `. 
demands increase in. procure- recorded’ any conniderable 
“ment prico and ‘simultaneously’ change. ; 
cling. eo a, Tesponelle led Thero dats clear lessen fa the 
acting as a Aog saan elected: date given alongside. In 1974-75 
bree gy e, or is he there was an increase of Rs 13.42 
pays pol he were a in cost “C”. The main i of 
person, it would be Rs 11.42 was due to 
his Gusiness to find the resources value of owned land and eect 
‘> for his proposals. of capital. Is ft not 
Pi aa AOKO a ponies that tho ownership charges, of 
played with wheat prices? of land, etc. for ucing one 
Chief Ministers argue that quintal "of wheat should [RETEA 
the cost of inputs has increased. . to this extent, that is, Rs 11.42 in x 
Why did not the Minister of - one year? Ta this justice? Could 2) 
Agriculture make public the tt be a case of manipulation? te 
report .of re: ae re aa Take another aspect. I have. 
Commission? e APC had stated above that the so-called 
- obviously taken the position that cost’ concept’includes two items, 
the price recommended by it which are in effect income to the 
was remunerative. The people cultivators. They are: 
are fed up with mere assertions value of owned land 
‘of politicians or articles based on interest on fixed capil and | 
-' the briefs prepared by the affluent ec ac yalue of family 
yarhindar rac he lobby ur. In Cost “C”, that is, 
claims 'that since all the manife _ Rs 87.76, these two items add 
pa fee committed - them- to Rs 45.76 per quintal. In 
vide remunerative other words, when procurement 
$ aa ors, the Govern- price of Rs 105 is peid, the: 
ment mount increase the procure- owner-oultivator derives an 
ment -pri income of Rs 63 per quintal. 
Has tho Agricultural ‘Prices May I enquire, if this is not ` 
Commission not recommended remunerative? a 
remunerative price? What this The people have elected this 
lobby does not tell the people is Government. The people 
that the so-called cost includes. include 40 per cent of the rural 
two elements: (i) expenditure and * population who are either land- 
_(ii) income. ,tecom- less labourers or rural artisans. 
jmends an additional clement ‘ The people also inclube about , 
‘called as profit. Let me explain. six crore families of cultivator- 
‘The’ APC has been adopting tenants and small and marginal ’ 
the .cost data prepared by the farmers who either do not 
Panjab hs oad eee produce enough for their family 
This University consumption or uce 
an instrùment oe the affluent enough for their family needa 
yamindars. The APC pra four . They are forced to sell either to 
tapes of cost data (see Table). creditors -or because of their‘ 

e recommending procure- need for cash. ` ` 
ment price last year for wheat, None tells us about the impact 
the APC concluded that “‘since of the procurement ` policy y 
last year, while the prices of on these le. manifes- 

uction -inputs,' irrig- toes of political parties make 
ation rates, machinery, labour, no reference to tho 
have gone up, those of other even, dehumanising exploitation 
inputs, for example, fertiliser, of these people. 
seeds have registered dectine. ustrate this’ massive ' 





1973-74. 


3 , ae 1974-75 
Ar / i ; Pot iy ay 
Ar Cash and kind expenses 36.88 39.12 
Arct rent paid for leased-in land 41.03 42.00 
} S A 1 2 
A, + imputed value of owned land T ee 
and interest on fixed capital 67.33 | 78.75 
B + imputed value of . h 
_ cultivators family labour , 7434 ` 87.76 
‘Procurement Price 105° 105 
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ation of the poor by the market 
forces and administered price 
The economists, except 
ie, with minds: imprisoned 
, with concepts of affluent West, 
do no: bother about this ox- 
ploitation. . . 

Tate a small farmer, who has 
produced :20 quintals of wheat, 
sufficient for his family needs, 
but is forced to sell 10 q 
at Rs _05 per quintal at the rate 
of -Rs 63 which is his income 
per quintal.. He will gst an 
income of Rs 630, out_of which 
he would have already consumed 
Rs 90, that is, value of his 
family labour. H> is left with 
Ra 540. ; 

. ' He has to buy 10 quintals 

later inthe year at the rate o 
Rs 140, that is, he pays Rs 3 
more for each quintal than what 
he received when he sold to the 
Goverament. He thus loses Rs 
-350 fom his meagre income. 
. The tanifestoes of the political 

ies, journalists briefed .by 
the afluent lobby are not con- 
cerned. with this exploitation. 
Even Communists do not sesm to 
Jook at this aspect of exploit- 
ation. . . 

The Chicf Ministers suggest 
Rs 14C asthe issue prico. The 
affuert’ zamindars ‘who can 
hoard, can thus sell at Rs 140 as 
they d.d in Punjab this year. No 
Chief Minister, except that of 

suggested 


wheat for his family consump- 

tion at Rs 105 for-a quintal. 
Take the case of a ae 

tivator, who produces 20 quin 

of wheat. When he sells iQ 
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" quintals of wheat, his income is 


Rs 267.50, including Rs 90 from 
the family labour. When ho 
later buys 10 quintals for his 
family consumption, he shells 
out Rs 350 more than ho received 
from the Government, Is not 
Governmenf’s price policy 
designed to ruin him? Such is 
our commitment to the poor. _ 

The decision regarding wheat 
Price was a test of political will 


power. .The decision will deter- , 


mine the ca: of the Govern- 
ment to deal with inflation. A 
Government which cannot control 
inflation cannot concelve of even 
a Five Year Plan. The issue is, 
“Will the Government function 
for the people ‘and their future 


or under pressure of vested 


interests’? : ; 
Ihave presented separately a 
ont strategy for evolvi 
a national consensus in re 
to Food policy in 1974. This was 
circulated to political loaders, 
policy advisors and-academicians 
and professionals, This strategy 
does include a -framework of 
price policy relevant for making 
Feed aes productive;- relevant for 
i ing productivity from land 
for capital formation for i 
ing productivity of all the culti- 
vators and for reducing exploit- 
ation of the poor. The present 
Prime Minister did spond two 


-hours with me in 1974 in-cons{- 


dering the didgnosis and the 
strategy. Wer shall present this 
framework of proposals in a 
subsequent submission. | 

I have only presented the facts 
and reality above. - 

Let mo illustrate the subtle 
manner in which the affluent 
zaminddr lobby has operated, 
for example, through the columns 


of a well-known English daily. 


“We assume that the writer of, 


` 


of this column isa disinterested 
person, who has applied his mind 
to the theme. hen such a 
“the 
that a substantial increase in 
wheat pia has been long over- 
due”, he creates tho impression as 
if has received the ‘“‘brief”’.' 
Who is this “Government” who 
is fully convinced? The main 
adviser of the Government is the 
APC which, on the basis of 
detailed studies, is fully cob- 
vinced that the price proposed by. 
it was remunerative. 

This is an example of the 
tactics of mero assertion oven 
when the assertio n ig incorrect, , 

The second tactic is to present 
partial or unverifed facts. For 
instanoe, the columnist assorts: 
“At last year’s prices, tho average 
oo cost of- wheat in 


-Panjab worked out at nearly Rs 


94 a quintal.” Whatis the basis 
of this claim? Secondly, tho 
dovis of including “incomes” in 
the “cost concept” is not ex 
before the public. ee = 

Assuming Rs 94 as Cost “C”. 
This would include an income of 
Rs 52 per quintal tò the owner 
cultivator and only Rs9 to the 
a : 

nowspa claiming to 
be responsible, allow themselves: 
to be used to confuse arid sido- 
track tho reality? 

What is the impact of such 
lobbying? The Govefnment, - 
oven when it is giving high 
ieee the affluent zamin- 

, i mado to look as the 
villain of the piece. Sscondly, 
such lobbying conceals the mas- 
sive dehumanising éxploitation of ’ 
the small cultivators. F 

It is tim» for the communists 
to realise that they are themselves 


echoing the demands of the rich- 


_ farmer lobby, 'as could -be seen 


in CPI leader Z.A. Atmed’s 
support for the increase in wheat 
price, and taken up also by the 
CPM through its MP from 
Pra 
is an issue. whero plai 
speaking may prove wholesome 
so that the game of Ministers lik- 
Charan Sage ae Badal and 
Charan Si ma eff 
foiled. i d i ia 
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| récall two conversations I had on the. eve of the 
recent, Lok Sabha élections, one with a veteran 
Communist and the other with a top Indian execu- 
ti ota fpreign, bank in Delhi. a i 

Tre political worker commented bitterly: “The 
Co 


unjst movement in India. is labouring under. | 


a death wigh. The CPI and the CPI-M are more keeg 
on destroying caph other than defeating the class 

mies, while the CPI(ML) wants to destroy , both. 
The CPI has become the tail. of Congress- and 
the CPI-M has jumped onto the bandwagon of the 
Janata. As camp.followers of two sections of the 
big- bourgeoisio and their allies, the Communist 
Parties are fighting: madly like the Yadevas of old to 

cach other.” 
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: by another party of the 


‘it also was routed in Kerala, Andhra 


Feed 


The banker told me: “Lam very happy at the way Y 
the. present elections are go : 


ing. Whoever wins, it 
will be a party of the Right. For the first time since. 
Independence, the Communists are going to lose 
their role as the leading Opposition party in. the 
Lok Sabha dnd also in the cduntry..As a I 


-am happy that the country is going to the Right.” 
. The fear 
_ have both 


of my friend and the hope of the banker 
proved more or lets truo. After! thirty: 
dence, the monopoly of Congress- 


years since 
tre has been ended. Unlike 1957, 


power at the 


Congress ‘monopoly of power’ at the State-leve 
in Kerala — now it has been done at the Centre 
Communists as a whole have suffered: a severe set- 
back. The CPI has been wiped out even ‘in its 

Ids like Bihar and Andhra- Pradesh. 
The CPI-M has fared ċomparatively ‘better, though 
Pradesh and 


+ 


t. 


when it was the: Communist Party that picks tie 


Right, the Janata. The; , 


Tamil Nadu. The critics may taunt ‘that whatever -` 


representation the two Communist. Parties now heve 
in the Lok Sabha has been obtained by the charit 
of their big bourgeois allies. No wonder that| RSS ` 
revolutionaries like Subramaniam Swamy ‘could 
derisively declare that the Commuhist ` ideology, has 
failed in India and the dazzling dawn of the.’ RSS. 
True, the Janata Government has taken ce 
steps to restore civil liberties and freedom of ‘the 
and also to clean the political Augean stables 
ft behind by Indira Gandhi and her party. But 
that should not blind the working class and the, Left 
and democratic forces in the country to':the’ real’ ’ 
class character of the present Government. Despite . 
the presence of the Socialists and some progressives 
in its radks, the Janata leadership predominantly 
represents the interests of the big bourgeoisie, ‘the 
trading community and the rich ors. It contains 
‘some of the worst obscurantist forces in its rinks 
and the RSS is the real ee ne pa ; 
The aim of the Janata Government will naturally- 
be to continue the path of capitalist development 


` tt G 


oon | 
clive < 


ye 
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which hed been pursued by the Congress Govern- 
ment all these years. The Janata’s quarrel with the 
Congress isthat it had failed in that effort and 
landed the country in an economic crisis, whose 
main symptoms are rise in prices and rapid growth 
in unemployment. 

How the Janata is going to solve these problems 
is not yet clear. Perhaps, the new Budget by Finance 
Minister H.M. Patel may outline some of these 
measures. But if the Government’s policy on wheat 
prices is any indication, the Janata Party could be 
expected to act on behalf of the sections that suoport 
it, the rich farmers and the traders. The new wheat 
policy hes effectively dismantled the procurement 
and dis'ribution system that had been built up 
during the last decade in favour of the wholesale 
foodgrain dealers. Already some leading lights of 
the Jana'a Party have started a tirade agains: the 
public sector and suggested the denationalisation of 
such vital industries like coal. The private sector 
bias of taese gentlemen are well known. 

The new ruling party as well as some of jts 1deol- 
ogues ar> assiduously propagating the theory of the 
emergence of a two-party system in the country. 
This theory, in effecr, means that the country should 
continue to be ruled by one or the other of the 
parties cf the bourgzoisie, the Janata or the Com- 
gress. It rules out any Left and democratic alter- 
native to the rule of the bourgeoisie and its allies, 
because it is based on the fundamental premise that 
India should develop into a full-fledged capitalist 
state. 

The dissensions and ineffectiveness of the Lert and 
specially the Communist movement in the country, 
has made this theory appear plausible and worth 
striving for among considerable sections of middle’ 
class op nion. The lack of faith of the Socialists in 
a Left and democratic alternative and their decision 
to merg: inthe Janata conglomeration as the only 
means to oust the Congress from power has further 
weakened the Left movement in the country. 

It goes without saying that the social and econ- 
omic transformation of Indla from a backward 
country to a progressive modern nation could not be 

_ effected by pursuing the capitalist path of develop- 
ment. It could be done only by effecting radical 
changes in our present social structure and following 
a more radical policy with a socialist perspective. 
Such a change could be effected only under the 
leadership of the working class and its allies. While 
this thzory has been accepted widely by the Left 
parties .n the country, they hava failed to tuild a 
strong, politically conscious working class leadership 
in the country. The Communist movement should 
accept the blame for this tragic situation. 

It is nigh time for all who are interested in the 
future of the country, to ponder seriously on the 
failure of the Left to build itself into a strang and 
viable political force during the Jast thirty years 
since Independence. This is particularly so in 
respect of the Communist movement. It is one of 
the ironies of our history that the Communist move- 
ment has always been caught napping at crucial 
momerts. While the working class has expanded 
in the: country during the last thirty yeers, the 
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political influence of the Communist ment on 
the workers is still negligible. It tries to make up 
for its ineffectiveness among the most revolutionary 
class in our society by mounting its revolutionary 
guns on the shoulders of one bourgeois party or the 


other. 

But the biggest setback to the development of a 
powerful working class moyement and a Left and 
domocratic alliance had been the disastrous, split in 
the Communist movement in 1964. The split occur- 
red at a time when despite its lack of clear perspec- 
tive, the Communist Party was growing in several 
States and was also acquiring an important role in 
national politics. Polftical purists in the CPI and 
the CPI-M are capable of arguing till the end of the 
millenia about the correctness of their respective 
positions. But strangely few among them care to 
admit that the spilt had been responsible for putting 
the clock back in our political development for at 
least several decades. The trade unions, peasant 
organisations and other mass movements were 
splintered. 

If the Communist movement had not split in 
1964, the course of Indian history could have been 
different during the crises of the ruling party in 
1967, 1969 and later years. Because of the split, the 
working class and its allies could not effectively 
intervene in these crises and hence the bourgeoisie 
was able to resolve it in such a manner as fo 
protect the interests of the ruling classes. Even the 
emergence of Left-oriented United Front Govern- 
ments in States like West Bengal and Kerala could 
not succeed mainly because of the sharp differences 
between the two Communist Parties The Communist 
Parties, instead of striving to come tother, were 
engaged in a keen competition to. secure bourgeois 
allies, throwing all principles to the wind. 

J am not competent to go into a Marxist-Leninist 
analysis of the split. But there ae thousands of 
people, like me who woyld like the Communist ` 
movement to strengthen and play the leading role in 
effecting the Indian revolution, who are not at all 
convinced about the reasons that both the Com- 
munist Parties ascribe for the inevitability of a 
split. Despite the weighty polemics carried on by the 
CPI and the CPI-M justifying the split, I think that 
a little more commitment to the working class and 
the people of India and a little Jess obsession with 
the Soviet Union and China could have averted the 
disaster; and the character-assassination camp- 
aign that followed, destroyed the credibility of the 
Communist movement among large sections of the 
people, especially the youth. It would be worth- 
while if the Methuselahs of both the parties paused 
to i tages why the bulk of the youth in States like 
Kerala and West Bengal where 
movement was strong, turned to ‘he Congress in 
the late sixties and the seventies. 

Should the tragic split in the Communist move- 
ment continue? I believe the time has come for 
thousands of members and supporters of the Com- 
munist movement to impress upon the leadership 
that it is urgently imperative to end the fratricidal 
strife and unite the Communist movement. India 
is entering a stage when the contradictions of the 


T 


the Communist ` 


capitalist path of development are 


g to be 
further accentuated. The crisis had 


ned as 


' early as 1974 and the Congress party’s answèr to the 


a 


‘emergence of a united sin 


situation, was to impose Emergency and launch a 
brutal attack on the working-class and other sec- 
tions of the working pore torn of its platitudes, 
the entire thrust of the economic measures under- 
taken during Emergency was to resolve the crisis at 
pense of the working class and the working 
people That exercise did not succeed: 


of the new Government to the . 


economic problema are essentially the same as that 
of the-previous Government; only does not indulge 
in socialist window-dressing. ‘The Janata Party oe 
not serve the interests of Khe big bourgeoj 
treding community end the rich farmers ae 
the working people gt the same time. The’ initial 
honeymoon with the working clas, is bound to end 
soon. Economic and class compulsions would compel 
it to show the fron fist concealed in the kid glove 
sooner than expected. This attack on ‘the working 
people by the Government and the classes that 
support it has to be met effectively and defeated. 
Only a united Left and democratic movement could 
be able to do it. The core and of the 


meny development of such a movement lies in the 


of the Communist movement. 
e unity of the Communist movement and the 
Communist Party would 


lead to the building of 


sections 
building a Left and cratic alternative to the rule 
of bourgeois-led parties in the co 


ontry. 
My plea for the merger of the CPI and CPI-M and . 


to, form a 


saber eplinter Communist gro n Tabie rig 


united and strong Communist 


- 


. It would pave the way for- 


y 


called utopian. Iam p to admit thet ft may 
not be an affair. A de and half of ugly in- 
fighting could not be wished away overnight. But 


the most important point to understand is that un- 
less the Communist movement unites and acta, it 
would miss the bus for ever in India. “ 

I do admit that there are very serious Lat let 
and organisational differences that would make a 
merger very difficult. More than that the perone! 
animosities that the aged leaders of both the CPI and 
the CPI-M have been avidly nursing over the 
decades could act as.a vested interest against any 
uity move. / 

But, if the Communist movement considers the 
interests of the working cless and the country as 
‘paramount, it would surely be able to-find a way out 
to tackle theso difficulties. Those who believe in 
revolution cannot panin the seemingly insur-' » 


a omin Powe lare Md ue TAAA 
‚with even class enemies to protect the larger 
interests of the working class and the country. The 
lessons of the Soviet Union's alliance with 
Churchill’s Britain arid Roosevelt’s USA during the 
war ve Nazi Germany and -tbe compromise 
= mer e a Oa 
Kai-shek cannot be so easily forgotten. 
Coming nearer home, theComm movement 
should ‘take a lesson from the Rightist. parties. 
They have put aside their differences andj are 

merging into a ain , wonically on 
this year. If the can come together, is it so 
pata te olan alge tlre the 
T Se ove the Terol ionar med before the 
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HARJI MALIK ` 
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E E A is over. Emergen- 

cy India with its strangulated~ press, its over- 
crowded jails, tts emasculated courts, its stifling. 
climate of fear, of suspicion, of helpless drifting 
, towarda even greater restrictions on human rights | 
largely because of lack of resistance, may soon seem ~ 
to be just a bad dream for most’ of us. That is 


~ human. nature. 


\ 


`w 
E. 
4 


Before this happens, should we not look back in 


truth at what happened in June t two montis 
ago? The incredulousheas of the whole n, the 
shock that this was actually se 


happening hi 

pened :n other places, not in . India; to others, not 
to us. When the tickers stopped and then started 
again, to proclaim censorship, it still could not be 
true; rot. hère. Thé rush for special one-page 
oe E T away 

tho ar Do news of midnight 
jwene end vanistied fends. 
These brought reality. And so did, in the in- 
credibly short time of twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours, the voices sinking to whispers, even in the 
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. . prepared for a struggle. 


privacy of the ee silence on the campus, the. 


_ unhealthy quiet in buses, in private gatherings; the 


rumours of conversations reported by colleagues. 
How quickly we feil into the habit of looking over 
the shoulder to see who was listening, of not talking 
on the telephone. 

In newspaper offices we talked of what could be 
done. Everyone waited for someone else to do it, 
for someone else to organise something. It was un- 
believable that ,nothing would be done. A group 
of journalists collected at the Press Club to register 
their protest at censorship, demanding its removal. 
They signed their names to the'paper. But many 
of the most prominent members of the press corps 
were ‘absent: Instead of acting as a catalyst to 
resistance, the protest, mild as it was, bred only 
fear in others. The protesters were condemned by 
colleagues, the meetin “oy by Club officials; 
there was talk of as the expulsion of sig- 
natory members from the Club. And increas- 
ingly, the Press, with a fow exceptions, succumbed. 

Still everyone waited. It was said that the then 
Prime Minister herself was ‘‘shocked” at the lack 
of resistance, the case of suppression. She was 
The BSF, the CRP, some 
said even the Army, were on hand. But there was 
no need for them. Indian dem went by 
default; Indian liberty died — or so It appeared 
at that time — without even the sight ofa single 
tank in a city street. 

Still we waited. There were rumours of organised 


' resistance in Bihar, in Gujarat, on a certain day. 


things did' anpren people did act, in small numbers. 
But very few; and those who might have taken heart 


„and come on news of their resistance, received 


no news the first few days some people read, 
clandestinely, reports from the foreign press, ban- 
ned from this new India. A handful of people were 
on the ‘underground information” circuit, but the 
information did not circulate on a mass basis. We 
heard rumours df presses being seized. But there 
were no handbills for public information; no cland- 
estine pamphlets or newsheets for the publio in 
largo numbers; nothing of the things we have all 
read about as happening in other countries ies 
the people have resisted y. 

After, a short time, some intellectuals, a- few, 
_aftista, some artistes, came out, not in protest, but 
in praise of the Emergency, to offer their public 
support to the Prime Minister. Others, except for 
a small handful, were silent, including some inter- 
nationally known figures. And, by! degrees, accep- 
tance spread;' there seemed no wayout. A sense 
of shame, of self-disillusionment set in some of us, 

rojected in remarks like ‘“‘Indians have never 
Posi they have always given in; ada 


them- 
selves; sabeorbed the imvader. many 
Indians participated in the freedom coe ? Was 
it a real freedom struggle?’ The « Indian 


disease, apathy, became epidemtic. 

Then camo the announcement of elections sad the 
entire nation seemed to breathe again. But scep- 
ticism was the dominant feeling. Emergency was 
still a grim reality, with its accompanying fear: could 


the elections be anything but a formal legitimisation 
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of the new regime, a typical Hitler tactic towards 
total dictatorship? Nonetheless, the air was suddeni 
fresher, the press reactivated; one sensed the sme. 
of fear less; people came back to life. But — ‘“‘it’s 
only a two months’ reprieve”, everyone warned, 
with black humour. 

Jagjivan Ram’s ennouncement transformed the 
entire situation overnight as we all know. Those 
who despaired that human rights and civil liberties 
in India were gone, if not for good, at least for a 
generation, were confident that if the Janata sat in 
Parliament, either as a Government or as a strong 
Opposition — and both were possibilities — Indian 
democracy would be revived; in time, the Cons- 
titution and the courts restared to pre-Emergency 
forms, with added safeguards against a repeat of 
the a ae Intellectuals who had been strangely 
silent for so many months, came out strongly against 
Emergency; some worked openly for the Janata. 
Everywhere people started talking. The country 
found its courage again after a nineteen-month 
` coma. Young people all over the country, in the 
cities as well as in the countryside, as anyone who 
followed the election campaigns will vouch for, came 
out against the nineteen-month terror by working 
for the Janata with an enthusiasm and energy 
Missing since Independence. 

As the election results started coming in, the truth 
emerged: that for the first time in our independent 
history perhaps, hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in the countryside had learned the moans 
of freedom of the individual, in spite of poverty an 
its evils, that both they and their afluent country- 
men had seen graphically, through individual experi- 
ence in different degrees and in different ways, that 
man does not live by bread alone. Indian democracy 
had been invested with a reality it had always 
lacked; the body politic was awake for the first time. 
And the people rejected the Congress, Emergency 
and dictatorship, decisively, with anger. 

But if the poll verdict had been di t, if Indira 
Gandhi had come back to power, cither legally 
through the electorate, or otherwise? What then? 
Often in this country in the past we have been ost- 
riches refusing to face unpleasant truths. Let us keep 
our heads out of the sand this time. Let us answer 
the question ‘‘What then”? Is it not a real possibility 
that with Indira back the Emergency India we have 
known would have been comparatively a free country 
compared to the India emerging out of an Indira 
victory at the poll, an India with total censorship, 
under the controls of unmitigated dictatorship, with 
the weeding out of dissenters harsh to the extreme? 
In those circumstances what would we have done? 

Would we just have accepted our fate? Allowed 
the juggernaut to destory, once and for all this time, 
the human liberties of which the Janata spoke so 
eloquently in the election campaign, which had 
become a reality for hundreds of millions of Indians 
only when they were taken away? Would the courage 
and fearlessness which reappeared with the election 
announcement have survived the new and far more 
desperate challenge than that of June 1975? Or, 
would we have again submitted to the humiliation, 
the indignity of that black June Twentysixth? Not 
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only those hundreds of thousands released from jail 
for the elections would have been back behind bars, 
but hundreds of thousands of others would have 
joined them. Would those who were left outside 
once again accept the “inevitable” with scarcely a 
murmur? — 

Some will say that this is only a theoretical ex- 
ercise. That never again will this happen. 

As a fighting journalist has already remarked: 
“There is no ‘never’ in politics.” So should we not 
face any eventuality and ask ourselves these ques- 
tions while there is still time? Let us not forget that 
during Emergency many — and journalists were 
among them — declared bitterly that censorship was 
here to stay, that never again would we enjoy the 
freedom of speech, of action of the pre-Emergency 
days, because no government, whatever its affilia- 
tions, once having tasted this kind of authority, this 
freedom from opposition and dissent, would ever 
release its hold. To put it cruelly, crudely, we had 
given up the ghost. But thanks to a giant miscalcula- 
tion by Indira Gandhi, and to the revolt of India’s 
people her masses — not her intellectuals, her 
bureaucrats and the rest of the minority — have we 
been given another chance. But, as JP, as others, 
have said: This is the last chance. 

In 1975 it was said that the country was caught by 
surprise; hence the surrender. If there is ever a 
repetition of Jane 25, 1975, there will be no such 
alibi. After that day many of us realised, with a 
new intensity, what courage resistance to tyranny 
demands of the individual. 

But is this not the time to seo all this clearly, to 
resolve that if the unthinkable does hap or in 
the event of any other attempt on the an democ- 
racy, there can be no abject surrender to fear, no 
rationalisation, no temporary compromise with con- 
science hoping that tomorrow will bring action. 
Mass courage, mass resistance, mass organisation 
and mass active commitment are the only alter- 
natives. And individuals constitute masses. we 
shown this twenty-two months ago, hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow citizens would not have 
suffered and the rest of us would have saved our- 
selves from a national humiliation. 

As things have turned out, the election has seen 
in some ways the finest hour for India’s people, 
thanks, ironically, to Emergency. But we dare not 
take such a risk again. Of that there is no doubt. - 
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-THE LITTLE MAN - 


gous of my Mei have expres- 

ed tie fear that, sooner or 
later, JP may become the extra- 
constitutional powėr centre of 
the Janata Government. This 
fear secms to be tho result of 
JP’s cal. for the dissolution of 
State Assemblies backed by the 


, thesis that the State Governments 


should be of same colour (or 
colours?, as the Government at 


- the Centre. 


Sri Madhu Limaye has tried 


to explain that JP did not actual- 


ly mean this. It is, however, not 


XX clear as to what, according to 


Sri Linraye, JP really’ meant. 

. JP himself ‘may clarify.’ 
Even if he does not, the fear 
about Hs becoming the new 
extra-comstitutional power centre 
docs nol seem justified. It is, at 
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~ this. To be exact, he has 


‘premature. My friends 
who have expressed it already 
pre Doing uncharitable. ., 
In any- case, there are facts 
i poini a the opposite direc- ‘ 
ake, for’instance, the case 
aioe ons for the legislators. The | 
Fifth Lok Sabha gave tho lead: 
a monthly’ pension of Rs. 300 
even for a person who has been 
an MP only for a term of five 
years, with Rs 50 more for every 
extra year, subject to a maximum 
- of Rs 500 and for those too who 
may be big industrialists, land- 
lords, kulaks and! others with 
regular fat incomes of their own, 
as also for those who may have 
mado big financial gains by (mis) 
using their position’as MPs in 
one way or another. 
Most of the State Legislaturds 


' havo followed suit. Some have 


dons even better. Even those 
MLAs will get pensions at the 
rato of Rs 300 per month who 


ey aor E p tee 


~ minimum term of five years, 
provided, of course, this was not 
due to any fault of theirs. Al 
those who could not servo five 
years because of dissolution of 
hess State Assemblies and who 
did not contest again or were not 
re-elected stand to gain by this. 
or ee Oe ee ee 
coms 
out against, the very idea of. 
pensions, for legislators. > But 
will all those ‘who: have hailed 
him as- Messiah and .ere in 
power today, carry out his 
behest? Idoabt it very much. 
After’ all, quite a few of them 


not only voted for such pensions - 


but even ‘clamoured for them. 
And why talk of poian, alone? 
Our MPs travel free of charge 
in first class compartmonts’ of 
Indian Railways when they go 
to attend sessions of Parliament, 
and yet they charge (being law- 
fully entitled to) one-and-a-half- 
time first class fare for every - 
such’: journey as  Travelling* 
Allowance. .In ‘case of many 
State Assemblies, their members 
get TA at this very rate for 
journeys undertaken to attend 
meetings of the Assemblies or 
their committees, without having 
necessarily to travel by first class. 
They may travel third or travel 
free by public sector buses 
travel first class in Railways 


+ 


.cáll upon the Janáta 


? 


against coupons fr: which they 
do not have to pay anything. 

ill JP come out aine thes 
special privil gis- 
lators have le R them- ° 
selves at the cost of the poor tax- 
payers? And if he does, Poil his 
comrades-in-arms ane E followers, 
who are now in the ruling l pany 
(or parties) carry out his 
After all, many of them have been 
more than a willing party to it 
at one time or another.. Maybe, 
for reason JP will not care to 

up on this matter! 
‘ @ 

Je has done well in for 

an early establishment of Lok 
Pal at the Centre and of similar ` 
institutions in the States to check 
political ‘corruption at higher 
lovels. He is right when he 
says that each of these institutions 
should consist of more than one 
person. If notall, at least some 
of them should be from amongst 
the High Court and even 
Su Court Judges. `~ 

proposal is that these 

ieii may, on their own or 
on ‚complaints. received from 
citizens, investigate charges of- 
political corruption. 
ġo one step forward. He should 
Government ° 
at the Centre to make obligatory. _ 
a proper enquiry by a Judge into 
any allegation of corruption, 
nepotism or favouritism against 
any Minister or ox-Muinister of 
Centre, provided the citizen 
making such allegation or alleg- 
ations deposits some security, 
this as a safeguard against. 
frivolous allegations. 

True, some such thing has been 
done so far only in Kerala, .and 
that too by a Government head- 
ed by Sri Achutha Menon of 
the CPL Surely, that should 
not make the proposal unworthy 
of consideration. After all, nv 
less & Janata Party stalwart than 
Sri Atal Benari Vajpayee (uf the. 
ecstwhile Jana Sangh) paid a very 
handsome tribute to tae former 
Achutha Menon Government of ' 
Kerala and taat too right in the 
midst of the election, baitle. 

In' order .to “provo” Sri. 
Vajpayoc’s point that tno parties 
constituting the Janata Party 
would be m a position to.provide - 


AL 


‘ 


a stable government at the Cen- 


tre, he cited the instance of, 


Kerala where a number of par- 
ties had succeeded in providing 
not only a stable Government 
but also a good Government. 
The electorate in Kerala has 


proved that the certificate given - 


by Sri Vajpayee was not undes- 
erved. Surely, the United Front 
Government in Kerala must have 
done many things worth emul- 
ating, if the electorate of the 
State has given it a fresh massive 
mandate! It 1s my submission 
that the above-mentioned deci- 
sion of the Achutha Menon Gov- 
ernment was one such thing. 

Will the Janata Government 
at the Centre, CFD-CPM Gov- 
ernment in Tripura and the Janata 
Front Government, in Gojarat 
follow Kerala in this respect? 
After all, JP is of the view that 
the Janata Party victory is the 
result of the movement which 
started in Gujarat and Bihar. in 
1974 against political corruption. 


Ts view of JP, publicly 

expressed only very recently, 
raises one question. Why was 
political corruption at the highest 
lovel not made an issue by JP and 
his comrades-in-arms, colleagues- 
in-a-common-cause and followers 
during the historic election battle 
for the sixth Lok Sabha? I think 
it was Sri HN. Bahuguna who 

ve some sort of an explanation 
or this. 

Sri Bahuguna said there was 
much corruption at the top level 
and they could have given many, 
instances of the same during the 
election battle. He said that they 
were refraining from doing so 
lest it be thought that they were 
indulging in character assassina- 
tion. This was indeed good and 
nice of Sri Bahuguna. 

Others in the Janata Party and 
even in the CFD might have had 
different reasons for letting cor- 
ruption at the high level remain 
a non-issue in the election battle 
despite Maruti and what not. 
After all, there were other issues 
because of which people were 
determined to throw out of power 
Smt Indira Gandhi whom they 
rightly held responsible for ths 
growth of extra-constitutional 
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power centre of upstart Sanjay 
and his gang, and all the atrocities 
and indignities to which this 
centre had subjected the people. 

And to ensure this, the voters 
who had thus suffered were prep- 
ared to vote for any alternative 
that seemed viable and ible. 
So why embarrass Biju Patnaik, 
Badal and others indicted by 
various commissions, and run the 
risk of embarrassing even others 
in their company, if not of loaing 
some votes? 

With the election battle havin 
been won, JP has rightly revi 
the issue of viding some 
permanent machinery, apart from 
the practice of appointing Com- 
missions from time to time, 
depending upon the sweet will 
of the Government at the Centre 
or on the building up of an irres- 
istible pressure. The Dass Com- 
mission against the late Pratap 
Singh Kairon was an instance of 
the latter type. Most other com- 
missions were against those who 
had lost favour or belonged to 


oie senate 
the Janata Government is 
not to follow the Congress foot- 
steps in this vie o it would do 
well to accept JP’s suggestions as 
amended by us in the preceding 
section of this article, on the 
basis of the Kerala experience. 

is, however, 
aspect to the question too. Most 
people had to vote for one or the 
other Janata candidate just 
because they wanted to make 
sure someone’s overthrow? 
Surely, some way out can be 
found. 

In this connection, a suggestion 
made by a CPI MLA in the recent 
Budget Session of ~the Punjab 
Vidhan Sabha merits considera- 
tion. The relevant law including 
the law relating to elections 
should be amended to disqualify 
such ns as may be indicted in 
enquiries like the Dass Commis- 
sion, the Chhangani Commission, 
the Sarkaria Commission, eto. 
for corruption or misuse of power 
from contesting elections at least 
for a specified period which 
should not be very short. 


puse the election campaign, 
tho Janata Party leaders 


another ' 


promised an anti-defection law at 
a very early date. Long ago, the 
Congress party, too, had prom- 
ised such a law to put an end to 
the “Aya Ram Gaya Ram” 

menon. The Congress even 
appointed an All-Parties Commit- 
tee to make recommendations 
in the matter. It made some un- 
animous recommendations. These, 
however, were never implement- 
ed. The temptation to reap the 
advantage of defections proved 
too strong for it, 

It seems to bs the turn of the 
Janata Party and its ally, the 
CFD, to reap similar advantages, 
as has been clearly demonstrated 
in Tripura and Gujarat. Perhaps 
we are wrong. What have taken 
place in these States are not. 
defections but only “realignment 
of political forces”. But then it 
may not be possible to make this 
distinction in the promised law. 
Sri Charan Singh has announced 
that a Bill against defection may 
hopefully be introduced in the 
next session of Parliament in 
May. 


` 


CCBARGES of rigging in the elec- 
tions have been made by 
almost every major party in the 


country. 

In the South, the charge has 
been made by the Janata Party 
and the CPM leaders. A Congress 
Minister of West Bengal made 
the charge against his Chief, even 
when he was still a Minister. 
He has rapeated the charge there- 
after. In Punjab, the charge has 
been made by pe eer. y 

has made’ b 
aga 


~ 


a person than the former . 


Prime Minister. 
And, yet, it has made no 


has not materially distorted the 
result of the elections and the 
will of the people. Yet, it cannot 
be denied that there have been 
malpractices of which it is wrong 
to feel proud. 

I know of instances of quite a 


few young people voting in the 
names of people — as many 
(Continued on page 28) 
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gressmen all over ‘India aro 
today sad and disheartened. They are worried 


and frustrated. Congressmen all along hdve been 
so. The 


eventful 


gresa. Congress 
millions of our land. The people of India entrusted 
their des-iny to the Congress. < . 

This Congress. has now met pe en debacle in 
the elections. - This has been sh g enough for 
Congressmen, but what has distressed and frustrated 
them has been the spectacle of a leadership which 


- could net say anything after the debacle to keep up 


. squabbles. 


the morale of the vast ranks of the Congress. What 
has still farther distressed them is the sight of 
leadersh-p in utter disarray, engaged in unseemly 
Instead of rising to the occasion and 
meeting together to give a lead to Congressmen, 
they started blaming each other for theJorganisation’s 


> 
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granted. What 


misfortunes. What ensued were clever manocuvres; 
to gain control of the Congress organigation and 


- not a determined and purposeful endeavour to 


salvage the Co 


ngress. 
The post-mortem which followed after a delay of - 


three weeks seemed bereft of 
exhibited emptiness, i ; 
furjating cross-p around personalities. There 
was little of frank talk and a tortuous effort at 
trying not to tread on other people’s toes. Personal- 
ities are there, and they bavo played their part in the 
tragedy which has engulfed the Congress, but more 

is the politics of the organisation which 
julttmately is the decifive factor in the battle of the 


The Congress has drawn its inspiration fromthe 
mar itions of our freedom struggle and has 
brought up. under the teachings of Mahatma 


lofty purpose 
analysis and inm- 


Chandra Bose. Even from the earliest days of our 
national freedom battle, Gandhiji, Nehru and Netaji 
tirelessly taught the nation that political freedom 
was only a means to our economic freedom, that 

must mean a happier life for our toiling 
millions spread.over the four corners of our vast 
motherland who produce allthe Wealth and are 


Congress pursued this path. It accepted 
soci as its objective and the method of planned 
d pment to achieve it. Forces within and out- 
side the Congress tried to block the way. In 1969, 


’ | the real masters of India. 


The 
o 


. the Congress cleared itself of the status-quoista 
within tho organisation and went ahead. The Cong- > 


ress struggle aroused springs of hope.in our people 
and a renewal of their faith in the vision of a just 
social order and the Congress as an instrument for - 
realising it. And so, the people reposed their 
unbounded faith in the Congress in the Lok Sabha | 
elections of 1971 and the State Assembly i 


.of 1972 and 1974. It was a decisive vote of the- 


ople in the hope that Congress will march stead- 
y on the path it was already traversing. ` 
successes, however, brought in its trail 


The people began.to be taken for 

is worse is that the doors of the 
gress wero flung wide pe for people who had 
always been opposed to gress policies, who 
were interested in narrow personal gains; who were 
unscrupulous and crafty manoeuvrers and completely 
unaware of the urges which made the Congress the 


` power it came to be. Opportunists and careerists 


eat he orpaniatian. R ah politics began 
to degenerate into parlour an ce politics and 
the {touch with the ple was arg The Congress 
units were fast reduced to- paper orginisations 
ed by warring cliques. eee: 
In the new set up the principle of democratic 
initiative from the Mandal to the national level was 
given the go by. Ad-hocism became the rule.. Un- 
wanted leaders were forced upon the organisational 
structure. Resources and power of money, and 
not the quantum of work, became the criteria for , 
organisational recognition. Years ago, Jawaharlal 
Nehru had warned that intellectual Jeadership and 


` crusading spirit alone can save Congress. Alas, both 
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_ Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Netaji Subhash - 


s 


\ 


are now at a discount. 

And thus began the slide back. The forward- 
looking sections among Con men became suspect. 
The early expression of this unfortunate trend was 
the forced dissolution of the Congress Forum for 
Socialist Action through crafty manoeuvring and 
flats from above. The manipulative politics al- 
ready set in motion through the handiwork of sup- 
posedly democratic and “socialist” men, was further 
intensified and led to the total suppression of 
democratic functioning. 

This slide back bad its inevitable results. The 
power of big money, which was sought to be 
curbed, „increased many fold. The assets of several 
big ‘captains of Indian industry multiplied many 
fold. The nationalised banks and the public finance 
institutions became faithful helpers of Big Business 
in a big way. The millions living below the poverty 
line grew in number. Unemployment increased. 
Multinational operations grew in India in a col- 
laborative environment. 

The suspension of democratic functioning and 
giving up of socialist policies had their logical 
corollaries. The police power of the state grew. 
The total disclosed expenditure on the police (Cen- 
tre and States) was Rs 689 crores in 1976-77 
compared to Rs 329 crores in 1970-71, showing a 
rise of 109 per cent over a period of six years. Over 
the same period, the rise in total Plan outlay was 
only 80 per cent. 

That the published statistics do show increase in 
agricultural and industrial production and in total 
national income is incontrovertible. But infatuation 
with mere increase in production, production of 
anything that sells and investment that brings the 
quickest and largest monetary and wagi returns, 
are the basic tenets of uncontrolled free-enterprise 
economy. For the vast masses of India, however, 
increase in statistical percenniga need not be a 
criterion for economic growth. Our foreign exchange 
reserves havc gone up but has it affected the 
life of him for whom we have taken to the pattern 
of planned development? Increase in steel produc- 
tion is good enougb, but where has the new steel 
gone — to luxury hotels or low-cost houses? That 
is the problem. How much have the higher per- 
centages of increased produces contributed to 
education and health and better food for the people, 
for social justice and people’s welfare? 

The tragic result of the slide back in our policies 
js that the nation’s increased wealth has gravitated 
to the already wealthy and powerful in the rural 
areas as also in the urban. 

All these deviations and distortions resulted in the 
movement of "Total Revolution” and the clamping 
of Emergency. Under its protective umbrella emer- 
ged the demoniacal extra-constitutional centre of 
power and the caucus around it which, unfortun- 
ately, was aided and abetted by the centre of 
constitutional authority, which can, under no cir- 
cumstances, be absolved of its compelling 
responsibility for all excesses and tragedies which 
followed, culminating in the great Congress election 
debacle. 

It is not enough to seek escape through the 
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„image in the eyes of t 


slogan of “‘gang of four” or “caucus” and through 
attacks, however justified, on them. The faut, in- 
deed, lies on every Congressmen, especially those 
who have occupied positions of responsibility in the 
Government, or the organisation, or have been in 
the legislatures. But it is no use to find scapegoats 
and indulge in witch-hunting. 

The malaise lies deeper down. It would be idle 
to expect that the new Janata regime will soon 
suffer because of its inner contradictions. The 
Janata has come up on the t of an anti-Congress 
wave because of the excesses of Emergency and our 
own sins of omission and commission. But, as true 
democrats, we have to respect the verdict of the 
people and comprehend the deep roots and power 
of democracy in India. 

At the same time, however, we must see the 
dangers that lie ahead. The conglomerate of the 
Janata Party has powerful forces of status quo op- 
posed to the socialist ideal, and upholders of free 
enterprise. The ideal of socialism stands in real 
peril. We have, however, never to forget the other 
side of the Janata medal where are to be found 
sincere socialists and men of the people who have 
heroically fought and suffered for their ideals, who 
stand second to none in their devotion to the cause 
of the toiling masses of India. 

The great task facing all patriots in India today is 
to forge the unity of all socialist, progressive and. 
democratic forces, irrespective of their party affili- 
ations. There are hundreds of issues on which all 
can come together. It is fortunate that the urge 
for such socialist unity has beca expressed by sincere 
elements cutting across party barriers. 

' The task of Congressmen today has to be viewed 
in the above background, There is much talk of 
preset ane o prten of unity where none exists. 

rue unity can only be based on acceptance of 
common ideals and clarity in ideology. The slogan 

of “no left, no right, but upright” has proved a 
hoax, sought to be perpetrated by men who brought 
the Congress to ruin. We Congressmen have to hark 
back to the great ideals and teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. We have to redis- 
cover, the old spirit of dedication to the cause of the 
people. We have to clear out all unclean faces that 
have in the recent t besmeared the Congress 
people. Honesty of purpose, 
sincerity to our cherished values and clean faces 
alone can restore the faith of the people in our great 
organisation. 

A clear ideology gives faith in our convictions and 
faith gives the required vee to get up and fight 
for the cause we hold dear. There are no varieties of 
Socialism. Socialism is a pattern of social organisa- 
tion which'asserts the predominance of those who 
toil and produce, and eliminates the social parasites. 
While there can be no variation in the concept of 
democratic Socialism, there are variants in the path 
which are to be traversed to reach the goal of Social- 
ism. Ours is the Indian path in accordance with our 

reat national genius, traditions and culture, pol- 
itical and socjal. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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{Comma to tho role ofthe state in the countries 
geared to capitalist development, it is possible to 
conceive a wide variety of functions which the 
governments may perform. 
‘These fonctions may include actions for creation 
of an economic setting congenial to pram, 
entrepreneurial role entailing promotion of growth 


This sa slightly revised version of a paper presented by the 
author at a Symposium on “The Role of the State in Econ- 
omic D=velopment’’, held in Moscow on October 25-28, 1976, 
under t30 a of the Soviet-Indian Friendship Society, 
USSR. In ing the paper, the changes in the Indian situa- 
tion folowing the announcement of general election to the 
Lok Sabha have not been taken into account. 

Tho euthor who was a Follow in Economics at the Centre 
for Studies for Social Sciences, Calcutta, at the time of writing 
tho paper, is grateful to many of his colleagues thero for their ` 

bexpful comments. At present he is Lecturer in Econ- 
mles, € Ed College, Calcutta. 

first part of this ees was published in 

‘Stier of April 16, 1977 
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through investment in the sphere 


of production 
intervention for the setting up of 
facilities, takeover of banking and other financial 
‘Institutions, extension of the state’s operations ifto 
‘both internal and external trade, regulation and 
coordination of various sectors of the economy 
through multifarious devices or stimulation to 
private capitalism, through turning profitable public 
sector perp os into private ones or denational- 
isation of erly nationalised enterprises (as in 
Pakistan), fiscal and monetary support, and other 
measures, ` In the sphere of agrarian economy the 
range of state’s intervention may comprise 
measures designed, to the removal of pre-capitalist 
ee subsidised provision of credit and mputs 
seeds, fertilisers, water or electricity, or price- 
-suppor operations to maintain prices at high levels. 
razil provides a notable example of wide-ranging 
and growing intervention by the state. Emphasising 
‘the economic role of Brazilian Government, 
Celso Furtado has observed: ‘‘The successive 
waves of industrial expansion in Brazil during the 
post-war period cannot. be explained without faking 
into account the autonomous role of the Govern- 
' ment in either subsidising investment or enlarging 
demand, [A decline in “demand for and rise in 
-of durable consumer goods were] checked 
to the middle of the fifties by action of the 
vernment to reduce ‘prices of imported equip- 
ment by means of differential exchange rates, and to 
subsidise industrial investments (particularly in 
industries . that produced import substitutes) largely 
- through loans with negative rates of interest.” 

Indicating the evolution of the Government’s 
involvement, he has said; “In the second half of 
the fifties, when the terms of trade had deteriorated, 
the Government embarked ona policy of external 
indebtedness that allowed it to proceed with the 
ibrar At the same time, the Government 

engaged ina policy ofh of huge public works. . 

rding to Furtado, Brazil’s recent high ee 
rate, or the so-called “Brazilian’ miracle”, has been 
obtained through a very successful governmental 
policy which aims at attracting the MNCs (mul- 
tinational corporations) and fostering the expansion 
of the branches of such corporations already instal- 
led in the country. By various means the Govern 
ment has been guiding the process of income 
distribution in order to produce the demand profile 
most attractive to the MNCs. Consequently, the 
basket of consumers’ goods which attempts to 
reproduce the patterns of consumption of the rich 
countries has expanded rapidly both absolute 
and relative terms. 

“The state also has been playing important 
complentary roles by investing in physical infra- 
structure, human capital ... and in these industries 
with a low capital _turnover [and] producing 
homogeneous products such as steel, non-ferrous 
metals and other, standard inputs of the industrial 
system.... Furthermore, a policy of low prices, 
followed by such industries through concealed 
subsidies may be defended as essential to foster the 
process of industrialisation. Thus, keeping this bloc 
of industries-in the hands of the state totally or 
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{ . 
partially, may be the best way for the MNCs to 
obtain a rapid pay off, and may maximise profits 
- and expansions.”© f 

This long extract` indicating the diverse forms, 
wido extent and character of the use of the stato 
power has been 
with its relatively 
usually trotted'out by the neocolonialists as a model 
for development before the underdeveloped count- 
ries, strikingly illustrates, as observed by G. Mirsky, 
a “state-capitdlist framework” and “ʻa pattern of 
economic development of the Third World countries 
which orlentates them towards foreign markets, 
predetermines a forced growth ofthe export branches 
of economy and is, thus, designed to perpetuate 
the subordinate, ‘peripheral’ character of their 
economy”. a 
' Brazil and many other countries show that 
extensive economic involvement of the state and the 
‘growth of a large state sector do not necessarily lead 
to attainment ‘dnd consolidation of economic in- 
. dependence and deep-going restructuring of the 

economy and society. Even a growing role of the 
statein thoeconomic sphere may lead to whet has 
been characteri$ed as a process of ‘‘modernisation 
withont economic development” and without 
abandonment the most significant features of 
underdevelo . Indeed, the state power in the 
countries of the Third World may be used ‘and is 
not infrequently used by the ruling class or classes 
- to generate a process of intensification of structural 
‘dependence on imperialism, a process under which 
the developing countries are turned; as Mirsky puts 
it, “into ‘intermediate-product shops’ of world- 
‘capitalist production and ‘middle links of the 
conveyer’, fully dependent, of course, on the most 
important. technologically advanced initial and 
final links’’.** \ ! 

Relévant to note is that Mirsky -also .refers to 
several countries of the ‘‘three continents” where the 
state’s expanding economic functions and the 
development of public sector have , been- accompan- 
ied by “the growth of tho so-called bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie consisting of the highly paid top echelons 
of the state apparatus which often unite . with and 
intertwine with the private sector” and “a kind of 
‘neocomprador bourgeosie’, a modern social base of 


neocolonialism” comprising “all kinds of brokers, , 


dealers and profiteers dominating the state sector 


and netting large profits by supplying the state: 


en ises with raw materials and equipment” and 
‘“‘wholessle. traders, building contractors and 
a 


ers”. 

It should be observed at this, stage that the 
experience of the developing economies geared to 
capitalism remind us in many ways of the “second 
way” capitalist development referred to in Section L 
For, in these Third Would countries also we witnegs 
capitalist growth in a society characterised by tho 
coexistence and dovetailing of as well as of conflict 
between multiple mechanisms of exploitation, a 
artificially fostered from above by 
monic ruling class or classes possessing 


and wielding a reactignary, despotic and, in somo 


countries, openly terroristic state power. 
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oduced here as Brazil which . 
igh economic growth rate is” 


eee are significant differences too. In the era 
of rising capitalism, the ‘“‘second way” in the 
sovereign nation-states of Germany or Japan led to 
triumph of capitalism. But in the ora of decline and’ 
deepening crisis of capitalism and the emergence 
of a socialist system as the decisive factor in t 

world balance of forces, any such outcome is ral 


out in the post-colonial countries. In most of these: 


countries the Third World variant of the ‘‘second 


. way” or what may perhaps, be more properly viewed ` 


aga “third way”, of course, with differences as 
between different countries, invariably leads to 
state-sponsored, essentially rickety (irrespective of 
the fact of low or high growth rates, Argentina 
being an example of the former typo‘ and Brazil of 
tho latter one), “enclave” type,, neocolonial pattern 
- of capitalist growth accompanied by new forms and 
kinds of underdevelopment and dependence,“ or 
what Samir Amin has called ‘‘peripheral 


capitalism’’** under the subservience of imperialism, |. 


within the framework of an.authoritarian political 
superstructure. i 

' Now, coming to the question of socio-zconomic 
context of the state's economic involvement in these 
countries, it should be observed: that the importance 
attached to the state’s economic role has little to do 
with any genuine urge on the part of the ruling 
class or classes to consolidate political sovereignty, 
achieve economic independanoe, ensure rapid econ- 
omic growth dad vigorous indastrialisation and 
securo a far-reaching and deep-going structural 
transformation in a progressive ion. In most 
of the Third World countries the bourgeoisio, 
having, by and large, a oomprador character and 
Ittle roots in the production process, could not 


‘become e hegemonio force vis-a-vis either imperialist , 
bourgeoisie or the domestic foudal,-semi-feudal and ` 
o 


ther pre-capitalist forces. (It should, however, be 
noted that the local bourgeoisie’s links with produc- 
tlon economy do not automatically lead to the 
development of the necessary contradiction with 
imperialism and pre-capitalist forces). Being too 
weak in the sphere of economic activity it has 
neither the willingness and capacity, nor the 
command over the resourcss ne to create social 
overhead capital and industrial complexes including 


capital-intensive industries having long gestation and’ ' 


recoupment period. i 
Under the circumstances, the bourgeoisie which is 
not infrequently found in alliance (no matter whether 
, 88 a junior or senior partner) with the metropolitan 
bourgeoisie and local landed interests, finds no 
other course open before it than to use the state 
power to subserve its norrow self-interest of making 
large gains through all sorts of operations. The 
stato apparatus which the bourgeoisie and its 
partners came to was found to be a readily 
available handy tool for fostering the kind of 
capitalist growth needed for their self-aggrandise- 
ment.“ Mirsky points out: “The state sector is 


the source of existence for the Indigenous bareauc- ` 


Tatio bourgeoisie. The essence of the position of 
these forces in relation to the state sector is that they 
try to use the latter in the interests of an accele- 
rated establishment of such a pattern of 
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capitalist deve ent, which eu aed oe 
‘partnership’ colonialism. They try to implant 
capitelism with the Lelp of the state.” 

Ths preponderance of the petty-bourgeoisio in the 
sccia. life of these countries is also an important 
factor behjnd the kind of use to which the state 
powe- is put into. That the petty- bourgeoisie has 
pores and even revolutionary potential has 

cn noticed in the preceding section. But the same 

petty-bourgeoisie, because of its highly heterogeneous 
composition and essentially ambiguous and unstable 
charecter, -is subject to great volatility and may 
succumb to the easy lure of power, privilege and 

property emanating from the use of state apparatus. 
In ths absence of challenge of social hegemony from 
the working class, effective mobilisation of the broad 
masgof working people end democretic life, the 
pve vee is often found to vide a wide 

e to the peripheral depen ent capitalism 
tponsored by an autocratic state power.® 

It ‘is ent to note that sometimes even 
Sneorolonialiem puts its stakes in the Third World 
not vnly’on private economy but also on state 
capitalism.”™ “In some cases,” as Mirsky puts it, 
“foreign monopolies even prefer to deal with the 
state sector in the developing countries. The + tate 
is a much stronger and more relisble agent or chent 
than the weak and ineffective private sector.”"© All 
these underscore that the state sector and the state’s 
grow-ng economic involvement by themselves do not 
necessarily lead to radical structural transformation 
and, farther, that the forces interested in thwarting 


` progscesive changes do not always oppose the stato’s 


intervention inthe economy. | 

Th: above, however, should not be construed to 
mean that in the capitalistically oriented developing 
economies the public sector and the state’s economic 
involvement do not have positive content. There is 


“no doubt that thess create progressive potential 
and lay down in a certain measure the objective. 


basis for what is conceived as :non-capitalist 
transZormation. But whether that potential would 
be realised or not depends most crucially on the 
unfoHing of the political struggle, the continuous 


„mobilisation and ceaseless efforts to raise the level 


of political consciousness of the broad masses, and 
estatlishment and flowering of democratic political 


. life. 


y 


v 


Torxna to India, we shall briefly consider in the 
a section some of the crucial dimensions 

character of state intervention in the economy. 
In tha following section we shall examine the socio- 
economic milieu of state intervention. 

-Ths first thing to note is that with regard to the 
non-egricultural sectors in the first few post-In- 
dependence years, state activity was primarily 
confined to the running of enterprises taken over 
from the colonial government (for example, the 


' railways), creation of social overhead capital (such 


as Bankra-Nangal project) and nationalisation of a 
few non-manufacturing: private oars (Imperial 
Bank of India, for example). _ In the _agraian 
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'deelared policy and goal of the Government. 


economy, however, hesitant and compromis! 
still important legislative measures were A 
to do away with some of the crude and most obvious 
forms of feudal and semi-feudal relations. ‘And 
till now agrarian reforms continue to remain a 


From the mid-1950s, active, wides and 
direct involvement of, the state’ has a 
cardinal’ feature of India’s economy. Here, at 
the most general level and in a most summary 
fashion, we shall touch upom only three significant 
dimensions of intervention by the state. 

One of these is the creation and growth of the 
public sector in transport, banking and finance, 


certain areas of fiternal and external: trade and, 


above all, in the crucial area of economic produc- 
tion covering, among others, manufacturing and 
mining,“ or, inthe words of G.K. Shirokov, the 

“expansion of state entrepreneurship”.*? A major 
ingredient of the state entrepreneurship is the 
launching and development of basic and capital 
goods industries without private ownership and on 
the basis of large-scale state capitalism measures. 

A second dimension is the one relating to the 
use in considerable measure of investment and 
production planning instead of exclusive reliance on 
spontancous market as an instrument of 
coordinating long-term development goals with the 
accomplishment of current economic tasks. 

The initiation and promotion of growing trade 
and other forins of economic relationships with tho 
Soviet Union and other members of the- socialist 
community have been another major dimension of 
state intervention.4 

To have the proper perspective, it is worthwhile 
to state that these dimehsions of the enhanced 
economic role of the state do by no means signify 
noncapitalist transformation or transitional steps 
towards socialism. There is little doubt that 
independent India has basically moved along the 
capitalist path which has its own specific peculiar- 
ities to which’ we shall come back later. But it 
is capitalism in both of its forms — state and 
private — and has been deliberately encouraged 
and fostered by the state. There is also no doubt 
that every advantage of the opportunities and pos- . 
sibilities thrown up by the state capitalist measures 
and state’s action has not been taken. Farther, 
the powerful influence of: imperialist and neocol- 
onialist manipulation, not to speak of that of the 
Indian mercantile capital and Big Business ,Houses 
of conglomerate nature, is perceptible within -the 


. very framework of state’s intervention and stato 


capitalism. 

evertheless, it requires to be categorically stated 
that all the three features of the intervention by the 
state are active and vital elements n India’s efforts 
to restructure the economy inherited from the colon- 
ial period and have resulted in considerable’ achieve- 
ments. Indeed, it cannot be over-emphasised that in 
terms of obtaining national control over natural © 
resources like basic fuel, in terms of access to levers 
of control over the economy without which any com- 
prehensive and progressive planning is never pos- 
sible, in terms of weakening the grip of the foreign 
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oil companies, in terms of lessening the rigid depen- 
_ dence on the imperialist system and ability to resist 
the pressures from MNCs and international capital- 
ism which remain as the most serious external threat 
to India’s national sovereignty and economic indep- 
endence, in terms of shutting out both foreign and 
Indian private capital from certain key areas of the 
_economy, and in terms of a change in the industrial 
structure, significant breakthroughs have been made. 
. And even though all of these advances are prob- 


lematic, they do provide, at the same time, con-, 


siderable promise of an independent, self-sustained, 
progressive transformation of the economy and 
society. 
iti in fact, possible to measure India’s economic 
advance in the recent decades in terms of 
indicators. First, the sharë of public sector in the 
total investments in industry increased from a 
meagre 19 per cent in the First Plan to 52 per cent 
in the Second Plan, and then to 59 per cent in the 
Third Plan.” Secondly, the buoyant growth of the 
industrial sector between the years 1954-55 and 
1964-65 ig reflected in the ovérall annual (com- 
pan growth rate for all industries of 8 per cent. 


e growth rate for the subsequent years, however, 


declined markedly.” The third indicator is the con- 
siderable On iae the a Toa 
Disaggregating into the four sub-groups of in es, 
as per Reserve Bank of India, for example, basic, 
capital goods, intermediate ds, and consumer 
oods industries it is found that for the od 
954-55 to 1964-65, the basio industries had 10.5 
cent growth rate and capital goods industries 
9.8 percent. These rates were considerably higher 
than those of the other two sub-groups.” 

A very important indicator of the achievements of 
the Indian economy has been the change in the com- 
modity-composition of exports. There has been a 
noticeable shift away from traditional exports — 
tea, jute manufactures and cotton fabrics — to non- 
traditional exports.” Another major indicator is the 
considerable progress made with regard to import 
substitution. Between the years 1950-51 and 1970-71, 
. imports to national income ratio declined from 7.3 
per cent to 4.7 per cent. Better indicators of import 
substitution are that during the same period, the 
import of capital goods as a proportion of net invest- 
ment declined from about, 30 per cent to about 16 
per cent; while import of raw materials and inter- 
mediates as a proportion of mining and manu- 
facturing output declined from 37.6 per cent to 16,5 

cent. : 

Taken together, all these indicate that the public 
sector and the state intervention have contn 
significantly to the building- up of considerable 
growth potential in the economy, d _ the 
economy toa certain extent from the imperialist 
system, and created certain material prerequisites and 
' basis for transformatioh of the economy in a 
progressive direction. | ; 

But, as so aptly remarked by one foremost Indian 
economist, ‘‘there was no d of 25 years in 
India’s recorded economic history when so much 

progress was mado and there was no period also in 
< which so many. critical problems arose”.” Thus, with, 
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out belittling In any way the pun and progres- 
sive potential created by the state’s expanding 

economic role, it must be recognised that even after 

the completion of four Five Year Plans and several 

Annual Plans, India’s economic performance in 
terms of some of the important growth and equity’ 
indicators, remains utterl 

POTRA annual iets in national income during , 
1950-51 to 1970-71, India belongs to the group of 

Pan cake 


‘countries having the poorest 


- Trends in recent years relating to industrial growth > 
also indicate the miserable plight of the economy.” 
The net domestic savings-income ratio which was 12 
per cent in 1963-64, the highest level reached so far, 
has declined thereafter. It pever again touched 


that level which itself was much below the/ratio - 


needed to ensure a rapid economic growth.™ Mount- 
ing pressure of prea decline or stagnation 
in per capita availability of important articles of 


consumption like cereals, pulses, cotton cloth, eto.,% - 


and a host of other indicators signify the continuing 
serious ills of the economy. ae 

All these underscore the stark reality that today’s 
India suffers from not only the huge load of all kinds 
of colonial inheritance and pre-capitalist forms of 

operty in relation to which the Government enters 

to repeated compromises, but also from the econo- 
mic structures and systems which have emerged and ` 
grown as integral components of the state-sponsored . 
capitalist development and have formed to a certain 
extent tie-ups and linkages with the colonial and 
pre-capitalist legacy with virtually no mitigation of 
the most significant features of underdevelopment. 

In a sense this is the product of the way in which ` 
the Government has intervened in the economy or 
what may be characterised as, to borrow a phrase 
from Ajit Biswas, a “dichotomy between the short- 
run and the long-run”” policies of the Government. 
Throughout the twenty-five years of planning, nation- 
ally accepted and basically sound long-run strategy 
and goals have been allowed to perish by a series of 
ad hoc measures and policies devised'in a spirit of so- 
called pragmatic consideration to meet short-term 
problems.” 

Space does not allow us to go into a detailed 
consideration and substantiation of this aspect of 
the situation. We may here only indicate in a highly 
schematic manner a whole range of govern- 
mental policies and state capitalist measures have 
contributed to the accentuation of the basic _struc- 
tural imbalances and contradictions which were latent 
or were already evident in the Indian economy in 
the following manner. ; 

I. While the creation and growth of public or 
a be er i institutions like the IDBI, 
IFC, ICICI, LIC or UTI and the nationalisation of 
the r commercial banks have placed at the 
di of the state “tho commanding heights” of 
the credit and financial structure, the deployment 
of funds from these institations and other govern- 
Mental sources has gone to bolster the ivate 
capitalist structure in industry and especially fe Big 
Business houses. According toa calculation made 
by Shirokov, in the period 1956 to 1966, the private 
sector obtained approximately Rs 8,700 million from 
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`~ the Government and public financial institutions in 


the form of medium and long-term credits at a low 

interest rate, participation in equity capital, guaran- 

tees on d:ferred payments, etc. Governmėnt funds 
vided for more than 40 per cent increase in net 

investments on the fixed capital and a nearly 20 per 

a increase in tho working capital of the private 
or. 

Further, the major beneficiary of this generous 
flow-bacE of fund from the Government had been’ 
the so-called monopolistic sub-sector com of 
the. 73 3ig Business houses who obtained 52.8 per 
cent of a] these funds.” This use of public fund 
for privaie capitalism, particularly oligopolistic Big 
Business houses, continues to remain a major aspect 
of the oo of deployment of financial resources 
availa with- the Government and financial 
instituticns.” f l i 

2. Tae private sector, particularly the top houses, 
has beea subsidised through the under-pricing of 
public sector services and goods like steel, electricity 
and transport.’ 

3. Tae Official policies have tendéd, as put by 
Ajit Biswas, ‘‘to perpetuate and even to worsen the 
already skewed distribution of income”. Further, 
“There s every reason to believe that the manner 
in whict Indian planning has worked, the mechanism 
of resource mobilisation which unduly relies on 
commodity taxation and is biased against any viable 
scheme of direct taxation (a la Kaldor’s pro 
for tax reforms) and the extensive proliferation of 
black-money in the system, have resulted in a rein- 
forcement of the highly skewed distribution of 
income in favour of the richer sections of the com- 
munity and the percentage of the people living 
below the poverty level, as recent studies suggest, 
remaine a staggering magnitude.”"3 __ 

4. Increasing public expenditure and various 
types of governmental patronage created an essured 
affluent domestic market for durable and semi- 
durable consumer goods. Moreover, protectionist 
tariff pelicy made the market a sheltered one. A 
related aspect was that public development expen- 
diture Ed to the formation and expansion of a large 
market for the capital goods produced by the private 
manufecturing sector. ; 

‘5. A system of industrial licensing was introduced 
with the avowed purpose of allocating investible 
resources such as raw materials and skilled man- 
power according to a scheme of priorities. But. the 
way in which this policy has been implemented along 
with policies with regard to foreign collaboration 
have resulted in the id growth of nompriorily 
durable and semi-durable consumer goods industries 
catering to the narrow but highly affluent market 
mentioned above, and ‘based often on foreign 
techno ogy—collaboration being more import-inten- 
sive than export-viable’.™ This.expansion of non- 
priority luxury consumption industries has meant 
“considerable misdirection of investment, noticeable 
distortion of the pattern of industrial development 
and significant malutilisation of ... scarce materials 
and human resources’’.*5 

6. The Government has all through pursued a 
policy of compromise with ‘all sorts’ of propertied 
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interests. Consequently, the A gatas system has 
failed to confront the crucial issue of tapping 
investible surplus and stepping up the rate of 
domestic saving to ensure a bigh rate of investment 
and rapid growth of national income. Jt has all 
troiga pursued a policy of mobilising resources 
through almost sole reliance on, what Amiya Bagchi 
has called, “a cumbersome apparatus of fiscal, 
monetary and physical controls supplemented by the 
market mechanism’,” and without’ making any 
serious effort to directly alter the pattern of income 


_ distribution and expenditure arising from the existing 


- 


structure of property. The entire direction of ‘the 
Government policiesshas been to convert investible 
surplus into real capital formation by keeping intact 
the coexistence and interpenetration of all soris, of 
eae apr and capitalist property.” The inevitable 
ure of this syphon to operate has meant a scaling 
down of public investment and Plan holiday.” 

7. Awhole range of official policies, such as 
industrial licensing system,” suport controls,” fiscal 
measures," credi. policy of the public financial 
institutions, underpr cing of public sector outputs, 
policy regarding foreign collaboration, etc. has led 
to increasing concentration of economic power and 
growth and consolidation of oligopolistic and Big ` 
Business houses™ of essentially conglomerate charac- 
ter, ‘‘spreading out portfolio and operation over a 
whole range of technologically heterogeneous 
activities in a (large number of vital areas of) 
production as well as circulation”’.” 

8. Notwithstanding certain significant achieve- 
ments in relation to weakening the influene and rest- 
Ticting the area of operation of foreign capital most ` 
strikingly illustrated in the case of oil; the official 
policy toa large extent has resulted in growing 
penetration by foreign private capital and multi- 
national corporations, free inflow of the most 
advanced form of Western technology and new 
linkages between the Indian capital and foreign: 
capita].™ : 

9. In spite of growing economic relationship 
with the socialist world and relative disengagement 
from imperialism, India remains very much a part of 
the international capitalist economy.*® The govern- 
mental policy contributes in a large measure to the 
continuance of the linkages with imperialism.™ 

10. Inthe agrarian economy, the Government 
has deliberately and actively sponsored the much 
vaunted “green revolution” which has ih its turn 
promoted the spread of a distorted form of rural 
capitalism. By the way in which the land reforms 
policy has been implemented and by subsidised 
supply of inputs and services (HYY seeds, fertilisers, 

icides, farm machinery, irrigation water, elec- 

icity, credit, etc.), the Government has fostered a 
hot-house growth of capitalist relations in the 
countryside. In the process the base of agricultural 
progress and technical progress, both spatially and 
vertically, has been narrowed down and the economic 
and political power of the rural nouveau riche has 
been greatly accentuated.*” 

II. An important aspect of the Government 
policy is that the procurement prices suggested 

time to time by the Agricultural Prices 
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commission have been set at naught by the Govern 
yment and.in the name of remunerative prices, pro- 
curement prices have been raised to a level: which has 
turned out to be a Government support programme 
for the producers. de paler or of India’s 
procurement operations based on the price 

rogramme and-financed by the nationalised ‘banks 

ve created e situation of “one-way bet” and 
strengthened the rural nouveau riche, 

12. Impounding of wages end dearness allowan- 
ces and restriction on bonus payment have also of 


late become importent ingredients of the state. 


licy. 
Pete rom up, the net consyquence of the state 
jntervention in the economy, its extent, forms and, 
above all, character, has been the spread, strengthen- 
ing and consolidation of the tentacles of capitalism 
of a perverse kind, a limited capitalist growth 
without the rooting out of the coloni E 
and pre-capitalist forms of property and power. 
the clases gaining strength fom tha capitalist 
development have close agreement with the interests 
of neocolonialism. Under the circumstances the 
planning process has been reduced to a kind of 
“gatolatry’, a “statolatry” failing to have suçcess- 
ful capital accumulation and divorced from advance 
of social production.” “ 

The recent package of measures introduced in the 
' name of pragmatic consideration — reduction in tax 

„rates on personal end corporate incomes, substantial 
excise tax relief for luxury products and several 
other fiscal measures, isation of import 
policies, dilution, of Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act, modifications of imdustrial poles. and the 
licensing system involving, among o , relaxations 
of regulations and regularisation of illegally installed 
capacity and altogether exemption from licensing in 
many cases, bonus ordinance, and various other 
measures — is in conflict with not only some of the 
fundamental premises of the draft Fifth Plan but 
also the basic goals of the Twenty-point Programme 
announced by the then Prime Minister and, further- 
more, greatly reinforces the basic structural direction 
- of the economic changes noticed above: 
Indeed, there are certain elements in the situation 

of luxury industries, emphasis on export- 

led growth, immobilisation of wages, etc. — which 
‘have close resombldnce with the Brazilian model. 
And the dependence to a certain extent on the 
economic institutions of imperialism, such as IMF, 
IDA and World Bank, further underscores this 
resemblance. All these taken together may and, 
in actuality, do seriously undermine the political, 
economic and social advances made so far. The 
experience of recent slide-back even in Egypt, a 
country considered to have possessed socialist- 
orientation, highlights this dangar in the case of a 
country like India. 5 ‘ 


One must, however, not exaggerate the similarity. . 


As a matter of fact, it would be highly erroneous 
_to miss or ignore the reality that the pattern of state 
capitalist development in India marked by entre- 
prenturial role entailing expansion of the public 
sector, ` national economic planning, somewhat 
restricted areas of operation of the MNCs, close 
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. capitalism” 


: emphasis: one, 


, tries, see Boudhayan Chattopadh 


contacts with the socialist system and the relative 
independence vis-a-vis imperialism is significantly 
‘different from: the Brazilian model of “peripheral 
dependent on and subordinate to 
neocolonialism. l. 

In this connection two basic points! deserve 
the achievements touched upon 
earlier in this section creates a potential: for non- 
capitalist transformation in a National Democracy; 
and, two, the capacity of international capitalism 
to inflect socio-economic changes in a ntocolonial 
direction remains contained. Thus, despite the 
threat of erosion, even actual erosion to a not 


‘ inconsidereble extent of the potential for National 


Democratic development, the contemporery Indian 
situation remains one of continuing’promise. All 
thesè indicate a certain measure of aly picality in the 
intervention by the ¢tste in India’s economy in 
comparative Third World terms. ; ; 

í f (To be continued) 
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Agra- 
rian Evolution of Indian Society in tho 5068 and "608 of the 
20th Century,” in V. Pavlov, Rastyannikoy and G, Shirokov, 


cit 
P Prabhat Patnaik, “Current Inflation in India,” Social 
Sclentist; Vol 3, Nos 6 & 7, January-February 1975; : Tri- 
` pp 32-34; and N. Krishnaraj, “State Intervention 
and F Prices,” Ibid; pp 13 See also Govern- 
ment of India, Economic Surrey. 1 ee pp 21-22, 
Cf Asok Sen, ‘Bureaucracy Social Hegemony,” 
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A new international economic order requires and 
‘Aentails a new world communication and infor- 
ion ‘structure. The raison d'etre for this is not 
gued at length here, as it has by now been 
geaerally accepted, at least among the Third World 
countries. However, there is no clear conceptual- 
isation and formulation of what is meant by a new 
communication and information stracture and what 
its implications are. It is obviously intended that 
such a now structure should represent an improve- 
spr AE existing state of affairs in which the 
media are.dominated by a few transnationals 

belonging to the Western industrialised countries. 
Basic to the present structure is the role of the 
mass media in a modern industrialised ` nation. 


$ 
This is based on a papor submitted by the auther for the 
Seminar in Motrico organised last year by the Latin American 
Taytitute for 3.udy of Transnationals. Though invited m his 
individual capacity as an export, Reg havan was virtually 


prévented from atteiding the Seminar by the y- 
paiod bossəs of ths Samachar. The paper was, i 
ublished in Dzrelopmeat Diologae (197 6/2) published by the 


ag Ham narskjold Foundation, Uppsala . = 
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` Unprecedented ïn scope and power, because of 


technological advances, in their main function the 
mass media are the central channel through which 
wo learn about what exists, what is important and 
what is right with the world They are of 
our culture, and reflect and propagate it. d the 
basic culture of today’s prevailing economic order 
is the emphasis on the individual as a distinct 
entity and repository of hyman values. However, 
and paradoxically, the mass media have created a 
false consciousness of this through a diminished 
view of human potential and worth in general, 
while seeming to insist on the intrinsic value of 
each separate human._being. 

It has been pointed out that US television, for 
example, ‘‘is directed at a large but well-defined 
audience, and its symbolic function is the rein- 
forcement of the conviction that the United States 
ig a democracy (the leaders act in accordance with 
th& wishes of the people), its economy is based on 
free market competition (governed by the laws of 
supply and demand), and most likely God is alive, 
White, Male and pro-American: The middle class 
isthe message. e reality that thesé truths are 

_ (with the exception of the existence of God) demon- 
strably false is the reality which will not appear 
in the world of television. The reality of the con- 
centration of wealth and power in the hands ofa 


white and male but very small elite; the reality of > 


the , vacuous irrelevance of the ‘democratic’ process 
in the-determination of the most important political 
issues; the control and manipulation of consumption 
by the imperatives of endlessly expaiding produc- 
tion; these are the realities which are not conveyed 
by the Communications Media’’.* 

What is true of US television is even more trpe 
of the image that is created by the flowof infor 
mation from the centre to the periphery. Within 

“the industrialised world, North American society 
_ is depicted , as the end objective and the most 
desirable: in the periphery the attainment of the 


> 


t 


state of Western industrial society is the end objec- - 


tive to be achieved, through an imitative develop- 
ment process, and everything in the periphery that 
is different from that in the centre isa mattersfor 
ridicule. 

This springs from the values system of that society 
and its yardsticks to judge merit and achievement. 
_. In addition, the survival of the present order — 
the consumer society and an expanding industrial 
system — depends upon the cultivation ofa falie 
consciousness of social, economic and political 
realities. This falsehood is essential if the present 
order is to remain stable with constantly expanding 
production and consumption. . Expectations must 
be heid at a reasonable level and demand must be 
directed into appropriate channels. The sine gua non 


t 
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of such a system is an economically, socially and °” 


` politically pliable population; the 
education and information within it is the creatioa 

~ and maintenance of such a population. 
Complementary to the emphasis on the individual 
in the modern industrialised society is the concept 
of scarcity. What is' scarce has a higher market 
value, is saleable, and gives more profits, The 


` 
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function of ° 
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„rather than de 


f Es 

r , Ta : 4 a 
individual or that is able to cbnttél it is more 
successfal an raetal has moje power. This 
concept applies to natural resources, goods and 

services, and even information and knowledge. 
These concepts and mòdes- of: the hiat P 
society ató alto gated in the petiphery,. 
through the present irternatiohal communication 
and information ~ Within the nation, and 
among zations pee, the: emphasis is on individaal 
ability. A skill that every one possesses would not 
quality as a measure of the individual's ability. The 
those wills of the industriäl society motes 
ills that differentiate rather than those that 


This is why, nàtionally and internationally, the 
present concept of information puts a premium not! 
on whet unites or is common but on what deviates. 
Whence the belief that man biting dog is news but 
not dog biting man. 

This is bo for a monocultiral nation, dnd:morte 


i s for zhe pluralistic cultures prevalent in tho Third 


Id nations. . 

Tho presént structures of intefnational ‘commun 
icatior and information, all controlled by the 
centre, perform two jobs. First, they propagate 
within the periphery the false consciousness or image 
of the centre. The fact that those who propagate 
it have themselyes been brought up on it and 


` therefero believe it, does not make it any the less 


false. Second, they look for what ik deviant in 
the cultures of the Third World — for that alone 
is ‘salegble — and spread it to other parts of the 
Third. World and to ihe centre. 

There is also a third function that is performed; 
that cf “feedback” from the periphery to fhe centre. 
Modern power structures not only channel a flow 
of imormation from the centre to the, perip 


' they cleo provide for the centre e yi ware 


tion on the reactions and changes or new situations 
in the periphery.‘ This is a kind of “surveillance - 
of tke environment” in the Third World — monit- 
oring the various changes in conditions taking 
place thaf would have an impact onthe power of . 
the cetitre. This feedback is for the benefit of the © 
gove-nménts and managemerits in the centre. A 
similar service from the centre to the periphery is 
not, however, available. 

Al is condutted under thé umbrella ‘of 
“freeddm of information”. 

Ir this‘context, the importance and need for a 
new intesnational communication and information 


/ 


ata e task of the new structure i to provide 
this dp eating and to recognise the importance 
of providing 8 ecialised or techni¢al information in 
a language, that is understandable to thosé who 
need it. 

Soch purveying of inforthation must, therefore, Be 
free from the temptations and opportunities of 
manipulation by an elite,’ whether goveinmental or 
non-govetnmental. 

- 2. The social function The primary emphasis here 
Bri be oa ie onana basic common norms 
and values, to beunderstood and adopted. These’ 
have to bè the concepts and norms of the new inter- 
national economic order, which has both national’ 
and international dimensions. 

This necessarily means that there are soċial tes- 
ponsibilities, and`> social norms and codes, to bè 


jobserved by those in the communication ‘and infor- 


mation structure. 

3. The cultural function: The new srame must 
help to preserve aud foster traditions and cult 

and recall the accomplishments df the past, and) 
thus enhance national identity and social confidence. 
At thé same time it must promote innovation. 

- It must foster international understandin Bk 
transmission of information on other cultural 
and styles, linking the national with the worldwide 


. dimensions of the cul ure of mah. 


The new international communication and infdr- 
mation structure also has other functions, such as 
that of encouraging governments to inform adminis- 
trators and the public about policits and decisions 
and to provide for feedback to ensurè pane par- 
ticipation in government itself, and o 
the supply of informatioh .to management it (in oe ad- 
ministration, industry, trade and elsewhere), for 
‘economic affairs, in education and so on. 

The first and foremost task of the new structure 
is to generate among those who function in and 
shape the ‘mass media — and among policy-makers 
in general — the wilbto use the media to these ends. 

ere will undoubtedly be an outcry that all this 
would be management or control of news. Thero 
will be arguments that it will take away freédom of 
information — a shibboleth that was made part of 
global thinking in the immediate post-war era, when 
the domimant influence was that of the USA. 

It may be pointed out to those who would raise 
such an outcry that even in the Western industrialis- 
ed societies, with their flaunted ‘‘freedoms”, the 


structure transcends the needs of the new inter, social mores of modern industrial culture have al- 


national economic order. The new..structure is 


‘foncamental to the. preservation: of the pluralistic 


cultares of the world and to sistain'and foster them 
and remould them in the 


morocuiture of the Western (industrialised) world. 


The ‘new international communication and infor- “ 5 


mation structure thust perform several functions: 
1. The information function: Individuals and 
groips of individuals, whatever their social unit, all 


req.ire im today’s interdependent world a constant - 


flow of information, giving warning of imminent 
dargers and indications of rewarding opportunities, 
to enable them to take meanifgful decisions in their 


y 
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ready brought about a (Western) t and 
control of news by the emphasis (from the cradle) 
on Western values and norms. 
At’ the same '1im:, there would, of courée, be a 
ae tion, among Third World government leaders 
elites, to use the arguments ‘for a new structure 
A justify thé much narrower objective of control, 
for the purpose of maintaining and exercising power 
for its own sake. This has to be resisted. Between 
a hew communication and information structure 
— to bring about a new national and international 
paurarian order — 'and control of communications 
ee ead poiar An an siitia scene, 


a 


7 straints for 
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the dividing line is thin but nevertheless sarp: 

What is needed is a definition of the broad social 
and cultura] milieu and its norms, and the creation 
cf Icgal, administrative, political and economic 
instruments towards these ends. But within these 
norms, the widest freedom must be given to the 
practitioners. Attempts to control or manipulate 
the media, outside these norms and for extraneous 
purposes, whether overtly or covertly, are uHimately 
self-defeating and in the long run cause harm even 
to those wielding power. While broad social con- 
ia} purposes are justifiable, they 
cannot be the excuse for separatjng the media from 
the masses. ‘In reality, whatever the excuse for the 
attacks made upon them, the amount of freedom 
which the media enjoy and manage to defend is a 
yardstick of the amount of genuine democracy which 
the people enjoy.’” It is clear that without the 
willing participation, at every level, of the vast 
majority, no new economic order, whether national- 
ly or internationally, can be established. Such par- 
ticipation is surely fundamental to the e copeept 
of national and collective self-reliance. 

freedom of information and right to informa- 
tion have to be balanced with the right to com- 
municate and the right of privacy. These individual 
rights are recognised within most societies, though 
there may be differences over where the balance 
should be struck. But what is true of individuals is 
equally true of societies and cultures and nations. 
Egalitarianism of the new international economic 
order is inseparable from egalitarianism nationally. 
Similarly, concepts applicable within countries in 
the field of communication and information also 
have validity internationally. 

What does all this mean in practice? We may draw 
the following conclusions: 

Both within and among nations, the present con- 
cépts and value systems in which the deviant is the 
news have to be changed. This goes beyond merely 
the communication and information structure and 
calls for changes tobe brought about through the 
educational system and, of course, by the mass 


media too, in so far as they also serve as a source of 


information, knowledge and continuing education. 
For this, high professional skills, higher than ever 
before, will be necdea to make this “other news” 
interesting and not dull, and credible to the public. 
In the Third World, because of massive illiteracy 
and semi-literacy, audio-visual media play a very 
important role. But the press and the other printed 
media, too, have an important role to play that 
sbould not be under-rated. For they alone -reach the 
middle classes and the ruling elite structures, who 
too have to be converted. Moreover the effect of the 
printed word is less ephemeral than are the effects 
of radio and television. And to the illiterate and the 
semi-literate, the literate is sometbing better: what 
is printed and can be read by the literate has more 
value and authenticity than the audio-visual, that 
e can see, hear and, we hope, understand. 
This need for education and‘ reorientation for 
another news, true, within the national scene, is 
equally true in the international sphere. 
Changes must not only be made in the value 
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system to tring about the presentation of such 
Other News, but this news must also be cevailable 
internationally. 

The existing channels for the flow of newt across 
national frontiers do not serve these purposes. 

It is now generally accepted that transnational 
ecOnomic enterprises have obligations not only 
their countries of origih, but also to host countries; 
they are subject to the laws of host countres and 
must subserve the interests of those countries. 

Since transnationals in the field of news deel with 
it like any other commodity in trade, surely the 
transnationals in this field, too, owe obligations to 
host countries. 5 ‘ 

The freedom of information has to be balanced 
with the right to communicate and the rizht of 
privacy. Like individuals, societies. nations and 
cultures too bave a right of privacy. While a balance 
should be struck, pe roationaly as well as within 
nations, the right of freedom of information cannot 
overstep the obligations flowing from other people’s 
right to privacy or right to communicate. Host 
governments are thus entitled to impose binding 
obligations on such transnationals. 

The nonaligned countries at their meetings in 
Algiers and Lima have envisaged the creation of a 
nonaligned news pool to serve the purpose of an 
alternative channel for the flow of news across inter- 
national frontiers. However, such a channe! should 
not be an imitation or duplicate of the five major 
existing Western egencies. 

Thus the new international channel envisaged 

should provide the conceptually different type of 
news or, rather, the various national structures 
should provide this other news for exchange wita or 
supply tothe others and also foster and publish 
within their country such “other news” about other 
countries. The new channel can only be a vericle 
for the bilateral and multilateral exchange of this 
news. 
The new international channel must of ccurse 
have the support, both political and financial, of the 
Third World countries. But if it isto be effectivz, it 
must be freed from the governmental or bureaucratic 
controls, direct or indirect, that have come to char- 
actcrise the inter-goveromental institutions and 
structures of the UN system. 

It must be run by professional men and women 
of competence, professional integrity and dedication. 
Only then will it be credible. 

Apart from the conceptual impediments to the 
flow of ‘‘other news”, there are’ various impediments 
in the technical and technological communication 
facilities and the present colonial dependency struc- 
tures. These should be carefully studied and rem2d- 
ied to facilitate flow of information between the 
Third World countries and even from the Third 
World to the industrialised countries of the centrs. 

One of the characteristics of the present situat-on 
is that, even within the industrialised world, a 
number of countries have been as much at th me-cy 
of the transnationals as the Third World, and have 
been equally ill served. 

The naive idea in the past that understanding will 
be certain to follow better communication facilitizs, 
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‘and goods, flow of cofmunication from 


fs no longer accepted or prevalent. But while better 
communication may not necessarily lead to better 
understending, there can be, no understanding at all 
without communication. The structuring of the com- 
munication c ls among Third World countries, 
and of the Third World. with the centre, must be 
looked at from this viewpomt. , 
At present, as in trade. in Snes sini 

the .m 
politan centre to each of the periphery countries is 


cureper and easier than inter se in the periphery or v 
’ from the periphery to the other industrialised coun-, 


aot aes nd” particulo cable có 

costs, an 'ptess costs 
betweea the Third World emi E inter- and intra- 
regionelly, need to be broaght dowa. Third World 


t 


: apes 
pool, without looking upon it as merely a vehicle to 
propagandise \their leaders’ speeches and stato- 
ments. For example, in spite of the known hand- 
icaps, the pool could have done g much better job 
recently of covering the news from the Third World 
viewpoint, whether, for example, at the seventh 
special session of the United Nations or the Paris 
negotiations... ` 
To be effective, there must bs more, diffusion 
oints than there are now. A regional and intra- ` 
Tional approach would perhaps better subservo 
the needs. ` ; 
‚Tho whole operation should be professionalised 
and not politicised“or bureaucratjsed. Perhaps an’ 
element of participatory financing, and ths aid. of a 
broad editorial’advisory group drawn from variots 


countries, miy even consider the introduction of, pet beng eraan would make the project more 
al. ` : 


some kind of mutually chéap cable-rate system like 
the former British Commonwealth ponny-rate system. 

However, asin the case of preferential , ù 
systema, such concessions should be available only to 
genuire Third World national and multmational 
outlete and not to developed transnationals or their 


. regional subsidiaries. Alternatively, such concessions 


shoulc be available- to transnationals only in so far 
as thsy introduce qualitative changes in their. 
of the news of the Third World countries’ 


covere. 
‘to the Third World and of the Third World to the 
, contra, - : 7 ) 
For this , regional communication channels - 
linkirg of the countries, of the region to the 


others have to be and nationally or 


bette: than the existing situation in which country 
Ais inked with country B in the same region only 
.via a. metropolitan centre. In the long run the 


- -regionally owned and controlled. . Ag to be 


‘creation of these new regional infrastructures: will ~ 


‘stimulate their own traffic to make them economic. 
Similarly, the Third World can also provide direct 
‘intra-regional links for itself. No doubt, in the long 


run zhe possibility of tht Third World or of the non- — 


aligced group having their own communication 
satellite or satellites could be envisaged and echitved, 


thovgh existing Intelsat agreements may prove to be | 
an cbétacle: be ; i Os 
However, the adoption of such high-cost techrfol- 


ogies has its own dtawbacks. 

Apart from communication channels, national 
strustures (national news agencies, otc.) must be 
evo'ved in each country where there are none 
existing now or whete tho existing 
concrolled by transnational’. Such structures shoilld 


"+ become the vehicles of the flow’ of information into 


and out of the country. Such structures should be 
free of governmental and bureaucratic controls and 
run professionally in such a mamner that they evoke 
respect of their professional competence, mtegrity 
anc credibility. They should not be vehicles of 


da. 
Tho prosent informal nopaligned news pol, ra 
by Tanjug, Wo to be considerably 
and changed, both qualitatively and ps rl ag 
The quality can be improved only when the 
pecticipating national news agencies provide a 


meaningful contribution. of “other news™ for the . 
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useful and to. 
’ But the area where the ‘‘other news’ can make a 
real impact would be through its supply of features 
‘and news. “‘situationers” rather than of the hitherot 
customary type of news. It might thereby also be 
‘possible to reach the industrialissd world through 
selected media units of centre countris. ` 
The operation would perhaps efunction more 


effectively with one or two regional centres (acting ` 


both as clearing house and translation centre) an 
also as intra-regional centres. . : 
ž / i i 


~ NOTES 


1G. Gerbner. ‘Communication and Social 
ment,” Sclentific Americam, Vol 227, No 3,1972; pp 253-60. 
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TE a “hours GMT (1930- -2030 hours IST), : 
on 19:48 M 15400 KHz. The . 
_ programme ‘contains © News, Local 
Press Newsreel. and several other 
p ee interasting items; besides Arabic and | 
\ ‘Hindi Songs an Music. | 
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LETTER FROM US: 


Equal 


Rights «. 


_ - havo ratified the ERA, : out of 


Amendment . 


NOMITA GROVER , 


A coorDmo to tho supporters 
of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment (ERA), the Fourteenth 
Amendment of tho Constitution 
of the United States is inadequ- 
ate. x 
A closer look at tho Amend- 
ment a general declaration 
of eq between the two sexes 
but may require judicial help to 
settle unlawful discriminations 


_ ERA+ 
. against American women. The 
‘latter claim discriminations 


against them over several goner- 
ations. Thé ERA is the proposed 
27th Amendment of the 

see of tho United: States that 


AE Equality ' of rights under 

law. shall not be denied or 

Kairie tho o US or by any 
state on account of sex. 
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| laws Sead. be 
`. support are alle to 
administ 


Pcl Bees deo shall have the . 
appropriate 
lation for the provisions of 


C9) This Azeadment shall ake 
effect two years after the date 
-of ratification. 

- The law requires, three-fourths 
of all states to ratify the ERA -to 
amend the Constitution. 

So far, 35 states of the US 


which three states later rescinded 


tly in all states. 


a,country with a high divorce rate 
child and 


ical case often cited is that o 
middle-aged. woman di 
who may be untrained and ill- 
Fauppid to pursue any career in 
Admission to educational 
tneticaliona are alleged to bel dis 
criminatory; labour laws are ŝimi- 
larly held to be discriminatory. 
' The AFL-CIO had been a staunch 


in reports. 

het a en uted A is 
, if women could be drafted in tho 
‘ Armed Forces under the ERA, 
_ Congress could, under the ERA, 
` draft women for combat duties. 


estimate as much 
as less 10 per cent of eligible 
males were assigned 


‘combat duties; hence the chances 
a Naat combat duties 


Men have been known.to have 
been exempted from combat 
duties (during the Vietnam War) 
for a variety of reasons, including 
“family - bilities”, and 
women - cito the same 


1 


reasons to avoid being snatched 
away from minor children. 


_ The ERA does ‘not intend to i 


share same sleeping quarters in 
co-ed institutions, dormitories, 
prisons or mental care centros. 
_It does not intend to interfere 
in private relationships between 
couples: who will who will 
wash the dishes, who will be the 
‘bacadwinner, otc. are off-limits 
to the ERA and are to be settled 
by concerned partners. 

The ERA would enable men 


be 


are still not as mature, 
responsible ad In many 
states, they catmot 


or the property or money of 
theit children on the same 
basis as men.” 

Former First Lady Betty Ford 
said once: “I believe that every 
woman has a place in this world 


and I believe that whether you - 


are a housewife, a mother or 
whether you want to go into 
business ... this is your choice.” 
Ruth Clusen, President of LWV 


constitutional 
that even if the ERA was 
by all the states, the question 


_whether rescission of the ERA © 
- should hold up in a court should 


be seriously taken into con- 
sideration. Aftorney General 


27 
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y 


ot 


_ Bell’s' legal opinion is against 
any. rescission of the ERA once 





Some Stray Thoughts 


x (Continued from page 12) 
"as four to twelve times and be- 


coming heroes amongst their 
., friends. But, then, in 1971, many 
“en Official on poll duty did, the 

. That how- 


same for the 
; he Rah ak tion for: the 
clacton Taw does provide 
‘ for voting in any cy on 


constityen 
the basis of identity cards of the 
~ voters. Such a system may. help 


to end quite a few malpractices 
It is time to consider this at least’ > 
as an 


experiment. 
nd not only he. Our elect- 
ral system needs many changes. 


in country have recognised 
the need for the same, though 
ideas about the kind of changes 
needed may be different. 

ever, a consensus on ae 
lines is now more possible than 
even before, in view of the present 
temper and'mood of the people. 


BS 


r 


To bring 
become a 
licks. 


brought about within tho organisation. The. Con- 


‘has to become a 


gi 
. a chance in, life’’.- (Octo 


states. 


Socialism in India, the’ Congress must 
of Socialism in tune with its declared motherland 
undainental structural changes have to ‘They carry forward a great heritage. The guarantee 
unsbaken faith in the peopl of 


poor-class based party. _ _India and our unboundr ` confidence in’ the destiny 


the last few states 
ratify the ERA to 


“to, finally 


ve women 


- 


The ERA now faces-a stiff 
fight in the last three states for 
ratification. Since the threo 


the ratification, at total of six ` 
more. ratifications gro 
now to reach tho target of 38 


2, 


a 


could this improve the status of 
: women ‘in India. American ` 
women did not pet their equality 
burning their bras - and 


b 


_ & daughter-in-law is brought in 


, Just for ‘one .purpose: to cook - 
and to beer all 


the -drudgery 


required Itis just Saab for many 

Indian males to share ‘house- 

It was defeated in six states: Reena as a’ home should be 
Illinois, Nevada,. a matter ys -pride to women but 

not the only in life. 


purpose , 
They donot have to [five only 





ratification in January 1977 for others — they have a right 
(35th state). The ~ Morman. _ to.their own lives. Be ate 
Church, a solid opponent to the : 
ERA, played an active role in > 
Nevada to defeat the real f 
e a a er 

w Judy or i ' 
ERA in that ‘state: Rosalynn MAINSTREAM 
Carter reportedly lobbied Yor ' from 
the’ ERA telephonically for- DE ea 
North Carolina. . Ajanta News Agency v 


This brings: us to- one point — 
the plight of women in India; 
it could be summed up in one 
word: pitifal; even though our 
law provides women’s equality, 
most women are not even aware 


A oi tbar rights end privileges and 
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their lives Hepes : Tankbund Road | 
Some sections of Indian |- - Subhash Nagar 
women make it a practice and Banglore 


preach to prefix Ms infront of 


women’s names. In no way 
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of our success is our 


has nowhere beon bul built without sustained of our motherland. 


and enthusiastic mass participation in its creation. - 


Let all honest Cong 
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DECLARATION C OF CONGRESSMEN FOR UNITY id 





us humanity -in our 


‘committed to our 


glorio 
h centuries of accumulated wisdom. 


` . The Congress mpst be transformed so as to become 


the organisation for the mobilisation a people for 
‘socialist construction.. 

We of the Congress party kave had ‘ths proud 
sscitiloge O1 Eea the kaii of history ti India We 
have a great heritage and a great tradition. For- 


tunate to be born in our this great motherland, we" 


gressinen . 
socialist objective and believing in unity ‘of all- - 


x Bociniint forces jolt together for the attainment of 

ut cherished ideals. Wo have been yictims of false 
Monna A the past and must not allow Gurselves 
to be deceived by allurements'in the future. 


Harsh Deo Malaviya, 
Narayan Nanda, MP; Sheel Bhadra Yajee, ot 
V.P. Nanda; Himmat , MP; Nageshwar Prasad 
-Shai MP; Dharni Dhar Das, Ex-MP. 


/ we MAINSTREAM. 


MP, Convenor; Narsingh | 
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—CHE VIET TAN 


Or the lest half-century, Vietnam’s population - 
has increased three-fold: despite thirty years of 
fierce wer. f 

In the decades of national ‘division, ‘differences 
arose between the distribution -of social labour in 
the North and in the South. 

Inthe North, during twenty years of socialist 
construction, the structure of social labour has 
changed, according to the economic laws of socialiam 
despite the disruption brought“by the war over 

of these years. Ninety per cent of manpower 
has been concentrated m the socialist economic 
sector ina planned way, the percentage of the labour 
force in industry and gapital construction has risen, 
from eight per cent to 18 per cent and percentage 
of the labour force in agriculture has fallen from 80 


- per cent to 56 per cent. 


In the aame period, more than one million people 
have left densely populated areas to build new 
economic zones in the mountain regions. However, 
at the end of 1975, more than 60 per cent of the 
national population :emained in the delta. In 1975, 
Leds density `n the Red river delta was 868 

per square kilometre. a 
In the South, the economy, that in .the 


former liberated zones, developed for decades in - 


colonialist conditions and in the service of the US 


" war of aggression.- Agriculture was plagued by a 


serious shortage of manpower with about one million 
hectares of cultivated land lying fallow. In early 
1975, industrial production and the building 
industry employed akiy. about 8.2 cent of: the 
social labour force while service industries attracted 
25 per cent and the small traders numbered more 
than one million. 

- In the urban areas, the inhabitants emounted to 
eight million, 34 per cent of South Vietnam's 

lation, but industrial production madé (bet ony 10 
per cent of its gross national product (be 

tion). Among the people of working age, only 58 


` pèr cent þad jobs, and most of them were ermymen 


or public servants. In the countryside, about 34 
per cent of the peasantry were landless and had to 


earn their living as tenant farmers. Unemployment ' 


throughout South Vietnam ranged annually between 
1.5 and.2 million, about 22 per cent of the work- 
force, and shortly after liberation jumped to more 


. than three million with the addition of one million 


‘disarmed puppet troops. 

At present, Viewers has been reunified and 
possesses a very abundant labour force — almost 22 
million of the 50 million people are of working age. 
Up to 1976, the technical work force in the whole 
country totalled 1 5 million, including 3,000 
graduates, 160,000 graduates of ities, 000 
with secondary cdu-ation,and almost one million 
technical workers. 

Nevertheless, the essential weakness.of Vietnam's 


` social series distribution at present is that the 


relations of eae in the whole country are not 
uniform an distribution of. social labour is, on 
the whole, still one of small-scale prodiiction, 
Agricultural labour still makes up 51 per vent of the 
social labour force in which more than 87 per cent 
ane comeeatseated oarenluyation ‘and only four per 
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cent on livestock breeding. Ninety per cent of the 
labour force is working by hand. As a consequence 
of war and the legacy of the old regime, almost 20 
per cent of the potential social labour force are still 
unemployed. The technical labour force makes up 
no more than seven per cent of social labour. 

The amual population growth rate is three per 
cent which means 1.5 million babies each year. 

With such an abundant and rapidly increasing 
work force, the building and development of Viet- 
nam’s economy requires a redistributicn of the 
social labour force on a national scale, the creation 
of a new structure of labour to meet the demands 
of socialist production. Thus, the new distribution 
of the social labour force in Vietnam is a require- 
ment of both the law of an agricultural country 
advancing from small production to industrialisation 
in the period of mechanisation, and the law of the 
transition iod from industrialisation to automa- 
tion following the second technical revolution. The 

of redistributing the social labour force is 
also that of combining economic construction with 
the strengthening of national defence. 

The redistribution of social labour according to 
the above mentioned laws includes the following 
main points: 

— Redistributing the labour force in agriculture, 
among the various areas, within the field of culti- 
vation and between cultivation and animal husbandry 
in the direction of large-scale socialist production. 

— Shifting en important part of the labour force 
from agriculture to industry and at the same time 
giving a boost to the number of employees in the 
various service industries required by socialis 
industrialisation. - 

— Training technical workers in those jobs and 

fessions which suit the requirements of mechan- 
isation interspersed with automation. 

— Expanding the distribution and cooperation 
in labour with foreign countries, chiefly the other 
socialist countries. 

— Using satisfactorily the present abundant and 
annually increasing labour force, creating jobs for 
as many people as possible, and rapidly increasing 
social products which are of special importance 
at nt. This work requires a careful combina- 
tion of the three scales — small, medium and 
large — of handicraft, semi-mechanised and fully 
mechanised labour and of semi-modern and 
modern processes. It also requires job specialisation 
to make full use of the talents and energies of every 
person. While undertaking comprehensive business 
in each sprcific area and within each unit, to make 
the best use of all labour available in the locality. 

Reorganising social production in Vietnam, m the 
main, means reorganising agricultural and indus- 
trial production and combining agriculture and 
ind in the whole country into a modern 
industrial-agricultural structure. That is why redis- 
tribution of social labour must aim at the essential 

of redistributing the labour force in agricul- 

ture and industry to form a rational social labour 

structure and ensure the realisation of the Party’s 
line for economic construction. f 

In the practical conditions of Vietnam, the 
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organisation o f labour within a province and a city 
is of great importance. The economy of 4 province 
or a city is an important constituent part of the 
national economy. The Province is the suitable 
level for the combination of industry and agriculture 
and the essential framework for combining central 
with local economy. 

It is also necessary to satisfactorily organise labour 
at the district level since the district is the area 
for the combination of agriculture and industry and 
of the state economy and tho collective economy. All 
districts in the whole country will be built into 
agricultural-industrial economic units. The labour 
force on the district scale must be reorganised jn such 
a wayasto achieve a balance between agriculture 
and industry and, in cetain districts, a balance 
between agriculture, forestry ... and to best exploit 
the fertility of soil, natural resources and the other 
productive capabilities in the district. 

The redistribution of labour in the direction 
indicated above aims at making full use of all the 
productive forces throughout the country to turn 
out material wealth, build the material-technical 
basis of socialism and raise the people’s living 
standards. 


‘VV JEENAN'S pulation is about 50 million and 
within 25 years it is expected to be about 75 
million. If the labour force is not redistributed in 
25 years, the average poptlation density will be 
13 Doon a hectare of cultivated land in the 
North and five persons per hectare in the South. 

As planned, about ten million people will be 
moved from the Red River delta and the crowded 
pams of central Vietnam to the highlands of central 

ietnam, the mountainous regions of North Viet- 
nam and mainly to the Mekong River delta. 

The shifting of ten million people is aimed at 
expanding cultivable land by five million hectares 
in the ong River delta, planting seyen million 
hectares of forests, and meeting the labour require- 
ments of the industrial centres to be built in the 
southern provinces. 

_ Looking towards large-scale socialist production, 
it is necessary to merge on an average about 
160,000 points of population in the countryside at 

resent (each point including aboot 250 inhabitants 
in the Red River delta and about 400 inhabitants in 
the Mekong River delta), into no more than 20,000 
larger points (each inhabited by between 30,000 and 
40,000 persons). In this way, about 800,000 hectares 
of Jand inthe plains of North and Central Vietnam 
will be vacated for cultivation. And if each 
hectare yields five tons of rice a year, this measure 
will bring about a yearly increase of four milliox 
tons of rice. 

The points of population will’ be situated in hilly 
or mountainous areas and along main roacs to 
facilitate rural o.ectrification and mechanisation of 
transport, and at the same time reserve land for 
cultivation. 

About one and @ half million nomadic ethnic 
minority highlanders will be helped to settle for 
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‘narrcw aad densely po 
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sedentary farming, afforestation, and livestock 
ing: ; ' 

e redistribution of the labour force and popul- `. 
ation shold be rE within twenty years; and 
it is planned that Within the period of 1976-1980 
‘Five-year >lan, about four million labourers will be 
relocated. °> "| Pe ey i 
© The excdus of large numbét of people from the 

Wlated Red River delta to 

the Mekong River delta to put millions of hectares 


` of virgin and fallow lands under food crops and to. 


ne 


` 


- 


the northern highlands to plant forests and develop 
animal husbandry; is of great’ importance and will 
require continuous efforts for decades to come. 

The large-scale redistribution of population in the 
various areas and the use of the army in economic | 
construction to establish new economic zones and 


. Strengthem national defence is a huge. arrangement 


of labour and 


j population unprecedented in 
Vietnam. eee | ee 


- As far as Ho Chi Minh City is concerned, it is , 
very important to reduce the’ heavy population 
density. A possible measure is to mobilise: the A 
dwellers to resettle in their birth places or bui 
new .ecomomic zones. In this way, a number of 
urban. residents will be shifted to ‘the outskirts, 
where they cán find jobs suitable to their skills or 
can recla-m fallow land to create a food belt around 
the city Others will be moved to ' the eastern 
provinces of South Vietnam proper and the other 
rural areas of. the Mekong River delta or to atiri 
localities where land is unexploited and labour is 
short supply. Be es a, S : 
The revolutionary administration must always pay 
due attertion to ‘bettering living standards in thé 
new economic zones by, for instance, controlling . 
malaria in the highlands, ensuring fresh water for, 
drinking building irrigation -systems to water and 


` dfain coops and granting loans and allowances to 


pes ee settlers. It must also invest extensively in- 
developiag public facilities in service of life and 
production such as housing, wells, roads, schools, 
hospitals, shops. pr f 

One of the main economic tasks of the 1976-1980 
Five-year Plan is to find jobs for about eight million 
labourers, including those.who yearly reach working 
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age, the unemployed who are victims of the old 
regime, the agricultural labourers , whose jobs are 
taken by machines and by higher productivity, and 
demobbed soldiers of the people’s army. 

The resolution of the Fourth Party Congress lays 
emphasis on the need to expand production to put 
an end to unemployment in the newly liberated 
areas and ensure jobs for all as they reach working 


age. 

a the immediate future, the jobless labourers 
will be employed in developing agriculture, forestry, 
fishery, handicrafts, capital Construction and public 
services. Agriculture is the economic branch which 

ill empléy an important part of the above-men- 
tioned eight million labourers. But; nevertheless, the ' 
proportion of agricultural labour in the social labayr. 
force as a whole will be reduced from 51 per cent, 
in 1975 to about 48 per cent in 1980. 

Another part of the total jobless wil] be employed 
in the continuously developing.industries and handi- 
crafts. Those handicrafts and smali industries 
which assist agriculture and help meet the people's 
daily requirements in particular will receive a strong 
boost. They include sea-fishing, textiles, tailoring, 
dye-works, building materials, leather and leather- 
ware, bamboo and rattan articles, hardware, timber 
and other forest products, and engineering s 

Another important part ofthe unemployed will 
bo givən jobs in the capital construction industry: 
several million labourers will be needed to build 
irrigation works, rearrange the fields, reclaim virgin 
lands and construct houses in the contryside. < 

To take advantage’ of Vietnam’s abundant 
labour force, it is necessary, on the one hand, to 
satisfactorily distribute and use the labour force 
and, on’ the qther, to actively train, foster and 
enhance the quality of the labourers. It is planned 
that in the five years from 1976 to 1980, another 
1,200,000 technical workers will be trained and that 
more places for students in the universities and 


_ vocational secondary schools will be created. 


In ‘the training of cadres and techhicahworkers, - 
attention should be paid both to the branches and 
professions directly serve the 1976-1980 Five ` 
year Plan .and those that will be vigorously devel- 
oped in subsequent plans. foe : 
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More on “Gaps in Gap”, 


Ts has reference to “the 
Communication from Sri L. 
Q@Meenakshisundarim appearing 
in the-issuo of Mainstream dated 
April 2,1977. I refer to ths last 
portion of that letter. 
/ The IFWJ leadership in 
Madras did not make any repre- 
sentation to the Moida Tribunat. 
I was the General Sscretary of 
the MUF and only the MUJ 
could make any representation on 
„behalf of the unit. The IFWJ 
representation to the’ Moidu 
Tribunal was made at’ Delhi by 
the Secretary of thé FWJ. 

I categorically state that neither. 
the IFWJ nor the MUJ ever 
made any representation for 

’ exclud the index assistants 


from thelist of NUJ. Ia fact, the ` 


NUJ list was not challeaged at 
all in Madras. All that was 
suggested to the Moidu Tribunal 
was that he should arrange for an 
exchange of lists between the two 
unions, but our request was 
turned down. 


` There was no question of 


anythiag of the NUJ 


when its list was not evoa known 

to us. Incidentally, I am working 

in Hindu and index assistants 
are my good friends. 


; , K.R. Parthasarathi, 
\ General Secretary, 
Madras Union of Journalists 


_. ~ Guilty men`in 
i Journalism 


“the cause of clean public life 
must not bo: allowed to suffer 
from a finicky sensitivity to what 
may be construed as revenge bya 
small group of thoss who will 
have to answer for their irrespor- 
sible Behaviour”. ‘ : 


x 


sa : 


_* İndira 
so-calle 
and who, while pretending to be ` 


But let us not forget that the 


_ irresponsibility was nof confinéd 


to ngress politiciäñs -and a 


ection of officialdom. The caso” 


with which Smt Gandhi and her 
coterie. were able to hold the 
entire nation to ransom for 21 


moaths cannot bs attributed to. 


fear alone. Barring som> groups 
within them, every section of ths 
intellsctual community was guilty. 
not only of cowardice but 
collusion with the as.assiny of 
democracy. `- 

Speaking of my own professiona, 
I must confess that the record of 
journalists has bœa shameful oa 
the whole. Let no one bs fooled 
by the brave words now pouring 
-forth froar the pens of editors 
and columnists. Many of them 
did not even obs:rve the virtue 


of silence. They gleefully jumped ` 


on the Emergency bindwagon, 
i Smt Gandhi as our 


“most infallible’ politician, 


projecting Sanjay Gandhi as “‘the ` 


man who gots: things done’, 
denigrating JP on every conceiv- 
able oecasion, and trying to 


, -secure their; own future by 


recourse to sickening sycophancy! 

‘Editors who now wax cloquent 
about the need- for internal 
democracy in -political parties,, 
Seay aia piecsinied We 
Emerg was p .. We 
know ar editors who never 
tted any discussion ‘of the 
Tegime’s oxcoases at their 
d\ editorial conferences 


_ privately unhappy over the emer- 
gence of Sanjay Gandhi, issusd 
written instructions to their staff 

’ to give him maximum pape 

«for tho Indian Federation 
of Working Journalists, it was at 
the mercy not only of V.C. Shukla 
but of self-styled trades’ unionists 
who were in fact ths regims’s 


willing collaborators. These self, 
1 : 


~A 


f ‘ : 
i is ¢ ` ` 


ed 


seekers saw toit that oven mid 


resolutions condemning author- 


itarianism. were not eda 


- strengthen the ethical and moral 
, content’ of, Indian journalism. 
Perhaps the beet thing it can do. 
is to leave the profession alone, 


= almost succeeded prostituting 


_ The challenge before journalists 
today isto salvage their oredib-, 
ilify. The man in the street knows‘ 
that we were among the first to 
betray the cause of freedom. No 
amount of clever rationalisation 
can, obscure the stark fact that,’ 
barring half a dozen, our new 
papers and magazines caved ‘in 
without even a whimper: 
The-argamsant that editors of 
“big newspapors had to worry 
about their possible closure‘ if 


- thsy. protested too much, will not 


wash forthe simple reason that 
V.C. Shukla and his gang would 
‘have managed to keep the ‘press 
running minus ths inconvenient 
editors. Ths’ sad truth is that 
thess . mythical giants of the 
journalistic profession’ were not 
willing to pay tho price’ of 
dissent. . re 
Where, then, is the guarantee 
that the Indian Press will behave 
better should there bə another 
similar challenge to its “honour? 
Sadly, nons. Unless journalists 
themselves do some heart-search- 
ing instead of trying to create the 
wholly erroaeous impression that 
they have played anything but an 
inglorious role in India’s’ second 
battle of freedom. re ee 
_ E.R. Sundar Rajan 
- Vice-Chairman, 
Bombay Union of Journalists 


Smear Campaigns 


has reference to “commun. 
. ication!’ from L. Meenakshi- 


d 


S 
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sundaram, President, National ~. 


Union of Journalists (India), 
oe g in „the issue of 
ainstream (April 2,1977). , 


I wish to bring to the notice of . 


. Mainstream readers certain: facts ? 


which cannot b3 altered by mere 
smear campaigns. ! 
1. I did not issus any statement 
$ DNE: ; 


t / 


“welcoming the Prevention 
of Publicetion of Objectionable 
Matters Act (PPOMA) or the 
repeal of Feroze Gandhi Act’. 
It wes the All India Radio and 
Semachar which gave the twist 
according to their books.at the 
time of Press Censorship and 
Emergency. This had happened 
in the case of much greater 

litical personalities throughout 

cy. ` 

2. The Ordinances were 
issued m December 1975. On 
behalf of the IFWJ I expressed 
the view zbat these were curbs on 
Press freedom and were totally 
unnecessary. The subject matter 
of the PPOMA stood covered by 
the IPC. On the abolition of 
Press Council I reflected the 
IFWJ's consistent stand that the 
Preas Council, as it was constit- 
uted, was not representative and 
demanded that a new Press 
Council should be set up. 

3. When my cana on 
behalf of the J was grossly 
twisted 1 submitted a memoran- 
dum to the Minister for Infor- 
mation on January 8, 1976. 
Parliament was seized of the 
Bills at that time. 

4. Cm February 6, 1976, one 
month after our submitting the 
memorandum, the National 
Counci of the IFWJ met in 
Bangalore. It was true that S.C. 
Kale reised the isste of my state- 
ment. I explained the whole 
matter The memorandum to 
V.C. Shukla set at rest the con 
troverey. The National Council 
unanimously adopted resolution 
condemning the enactments. 

5. Aslander that we supported 
the black laws is being r ed 
over and over again. © it' 
was true that because of the 

elogical compulsions of 

, I did adopt an invol 

ved syle to escape the censor, 

nobocy could accuse me of lack 

of bona fides. There had been no 

occas om in any of the IFWJ 

forums of any contro over 

our collective stand. We were 

totall» opposed to censorship and 
the Crdinances. rc 

Tha IFWJ was the first 
organisation to call for the with- 
drawal of censorship at its 
meeting in August 1975, the vey 
first mee after the promul- 
gaticn of . At 
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meetings in Hyderabad, Bangalore 
and Delhi, :t passed resolutions 
protesting against “censorship and 
the black acts. We would like to 
know whether the NUJ(I) ever 


oke out its mind on these at. 


that time. It is easy for anyone 
to “talk breve” now. 
6. Atits Working committee 


metting on December 3,1976 at ` 


Delhi, the IFWJ condemned the 
Governmert for using the instru- 
ment of censorship to intimidate 
Indian Express, Statesman end 
other newspapers. nioran: 
none of these resolutions cou 
be publisked then, even-in our 
own journal which was under 
precensorsnip. ` 

7. Meenakshisundaram has 
talked about V.C. Shukla eying 
that a group of Editors ha 
evolved ard recommended a Code 
of Ethics and the IFWJ having 
supported it. This was exactly 
the issue which we took up with 
Shukla and asked him to identify 
the group. He said that it was 
the “Central Committee. of 
Editors”. I can understand 
Meenakshisundaram being an- 
xious to include me or Kolpe in 
the “group”. Bpt Sri Nikhil 
Chakravartty should know that 
neither Kolpe nor I was a member 
of either the 
Central Committee of Editors. 
Shukla clearly said the draft 
code of ethics was the work of 
the Central Committee of Editors. 
I did not believe him. - 

8. We had never associated 
ourselves he pe 
never: rted it as claimed by 
Shukla. Thero was never any 
question of endorsing it or oppos- 
ing it. Our stand was that the 
Press Code should be evolved by 
the newspaper indust itself 
without any prompting from the 
Government and there was no 
poini in havinga code so long as 

POMA was on the Statute book. 


I agree there was some initial. 


hesitation in - rejecting the 
Code because of our respèct 
for thə members of the Central 
Committee of Editors which, 
according to Shukla, drafted it. 
V.C. Shukla refused to give 
any assurance on withdrawing 
tho PPOMA. All he would say 
was that he would not use it but 


even this assurance he would not ` 


give in writing. Therefore, we 


“group” or the: 


refused to amochato the IFWJ 
with the Code and refused to 
suggest amendments because 
even that would imply ner- 

ip in, what we thought, “a sin”. 

. The IFWJ hed never sought 
any patronage fiom the Govern- 
ment and no patronage was 
given. The representation on the 
Wage Board wnt to the IFWJ 
on the basis ofa hoes pe 
ation conducted by the Indus- 
trial Tribunal, Calcutta. This 
simple fact cannot be altered by 
slander. , 

10. Meenakshisundaram has 
talked about diemissal of working 
journalists, my alleged involve- 
ment in it, our alleged plea to 
Moidu Tribunal to exclude Index 
Assistants from membership, and 
the rest These are ell lies and 
black lies. The fact that matters 
is thet Meenakshisundaram is 
anxious to!see the end of a news- 
paper which gives employment 
to time-tested trade union 
workers victimised by capitalist 
newspaper organisations. His lies 
would not weth, though they do 
mislead some for some time. 

11. A new Government has 
emerged in Delhi. Let the I&B 
Ministry search its files to deter- 
mine the relative Ideological 
nuances of the two ons. 
I can say with pride that the 
IFWJ has no history of writing 
to the Prime Minister, Ministers 
Uma Shanker Dikshit and LK. 
Gujral, about “Communists who 
bavo captured the journalist 
movement”. 

Meenakshisundaram has gone 
on record currying favour with 
the previous Government and tho 
Ministers on the score of his 
fighting “Communists in the 
journalist movement”. When he 
writes to Mainstream, he, under- 
standably, calls S B. Kolpe and 
T as “employer”. The NUJ 
affidavit before the Delhi High 
Court deserves to be read over 
end over again to understand 
what the NUJ(I) stands for and 
what the IFWJ stands for. 

Meenakshisundaram hag ap- 
pended to the NUJ(). affidavit 
at least four letters he had written 
to then Prime Minister. In all 
these letters, his burden is that 
only the NUJ) is a patriotic 
nationalist organisation and the 
Prime Minister should put down 
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/ 
“thé Communist-conttolled IFW. 
' He. bas gone on court records 
_ quoting Kolpe’s speech to prove 
his point that the IFWJ. has the 
, temetity to join isssye with the 
great PM of India; a remarkable 
Piece of conscience, indeed! 
Meenakshisondardm has talked ` 
-about what IFWJ_ did. We, did, 
something according to our 
lights. May we know what’ kind ' 
of resolutions did NUJ(D 
and when? Surely, this is the only 
point. Not what Shukla has said 
about IFWJ which, of course,’ is 
yet another Shukla lio, : 
~.  Meenakshisundaram has fopnd 
fault with Kolpe for talking to 
the then General Manager of the 
Press Trust of India about Vats. - 
The trade union movement only 
now comes to learn that it is a sin 
to talk to the management about 
a pending dispute and talking to 
the a is cringing before” 
him! The LFWJ did not pursue 
Vats case because he did not 
want it. He got a job ‘and left: 
India. , ' z 


, 12 Meenàkshisuhdatarh should ` 


< not take the trouble ‘of holding’ 

brief for Vats, We djd not retain 
‘ Meenakshisundaram because iwe 
_ could not afford to pay him. 

13. Lam thankful to Meenak- 
shisundaram for the compliment 
he has paid to A. Raghavan. I 
may inform him that there 1s 


absolutely no difference of any - 


degree on any issue between, 
“some top leaders” of the IFWJ 
and A. Raghavan. Raghavan him- 
’ ‘golf is a top leader of -the IFW}. 
J have never imagined myself 
as a “leader”, top or otherwise. I 
have alwéys looked upon, end 
continue to look upos, A. 
Raghavan as my leader and he 
kno »s it. 


1A. Meenakshisundaram, I con- - 


has beena veteran of the 
; EW. “Unfortunately, be left the 
’ ` Federation and floated a rival 


organisation ‘im 


‘to the salutary principle of grace- 
fully accepting the verdict of 
democratic elections within the 
‘organisation. - ` 

T.R. Ramaswami 


Secretary-General, 
‘ - - JFWJ 


Madras 


circumstances , 
which would pay no compliment - 


_Editot’s Reply ` 


' Me g 
. Mainstream can only repeat 
what has been its stand all along, 
namely, that the economic and 
professional. interest of . the 
working journalists and of the 
Press could be safeguarded only 
if there be unity among : the 


working journalists movement. ' 
We wish T.R. Ramaswami had: 
, sent us the text of the’ statement - 


that he actually issued in Madras 
in December 1975; immediatly 
after the issue of the Ordinance. 

Here is what came over the 
PTI creed from Madras about 
Ra ami’s statement on the 
hated Ordinance: 
rictions had to be imposed in 
the interest of Security of State, 
Friendly Relations with Foreign 
States, Public Order, Decency or 
Morality, or to prevent Contempt 
of Court; Defamation -or incite- 
thent to any offence. The LEWJ 
hopes that this Ordinance, which 
covers largely the subjects already 
covered by the Indian Penal 
Code and the Criminal Procedure 
Code, will not be misused.” 

If, according to him, the AIR 


_ and Samachar (though there was 
“no Samachar then) had given | 


the twist, surely he could have 
written d letter tothe Editor of 


- the ‘National Herald which’ had 


published S.C.. Kala’s letter 


< protesting at the statement, and 


incorporated the rgo in the 
Federation’s lettér of January 
, 8, 1976, to the I&B Minister, a 
copy of which has” been sent to 





-the office-beardérs 
‘constituents. And’ if the public’. -~ 


` of the Code. 
“These rest- ' 


“there is nothing on record to- 


As the letter of the Vic ` 
President of the BUJ, published : 
aldng with, shows, itis not only. ` 
the NUJ(I). that had- a whong- = 
view of. the hid Ban paton 
uring Emergency, but some of: 4 
i of the IFWJ > 


ation of the IFWJ views was not 
ible in the columns of The .- 
orking Journalist, there was no + 
prohibition about circulating its + 
opinion ina private communio- 
ation to its members. ee ae 
Ramaswami ‘implies nobody 
associated’ with IFWJ had any- 
thing to do with the drafting 
‘While M.” Chala-’ - 
pathi Rau, P.-Viswanath' and: ' 
Nikhil Chakra Kad protest-»  ~ 
ed onthe manner and the odntent : 
of the Code — even circulating. - ~- 
important amendments to; it — > an 


show that another IFWJ stalwart, : 
M. Shanmugavel, Editor of 
Makkal Kural, who was a member 
of the Committee of Editors, -had 
ever raised any objettion’ to-the ° 
‘drafting of pe Code including 

its reprehensible operative part. f 


“Anyone could have committed . 


errors, or taken certain ‘stands! 
in the peculiar atmosphère of fear 
that prevailed and the, rewards:. 


, that were held out, but the Press .- 


es other sectors of’ our national ` - 
life, can eredibility «only -. 
when it confesses’ to its errors, . ‘ 
fully and without -equivocation. : , 

As this, controversy has been : 
fairly prolonged and covered.- / 
different points of view, it -will 

t continue in the pages of‘ — 


ae 
z? 
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Sub-standard Politics 


poms in India today is marked by a 
strange demonstration of bankruptcy. - 
Whether one turns to the Janata or is the 
Congress or to the Left, there’s the same 
spectacle ae infantile squabbles bereft of 
any sense of perspective. In the bargain, 
the basic realities of Indian life — the 
questicn of grappling with poverty and 
unemployment among the millions, the 
widening disparity between the Have. and 
the Heve-not — are neglected and as a 
result, the inherent strength of this great 
ae is dissipated or undermined. 
though it is too early to make an 
a about the Morarji Govern- 
ment performance record, the style ot 
functioning of the Janata leadershi 
minds one of the ramshackle po tical 


` entity that the Congress had reduced it- 


self into just ten years ago — with this 


' difference that there is not even a Synd- 


icate today to ensure organisational viab- 
ili 


Tti is no secret that one of the reasons 
AICC: A Tragi-comic Opera @ No 


Out Corruption @ Malaysia: New Oil Producer we 


why the Janata leadership was in a hurry 
- to force State Assembly elections in nine 
‘States is that it expected that a mini- 
general election might help to galvanise 
the Party. But the reality as has unfolded 
so far shows that the differences inside 
the Janata Party have been intensified to 
the point of open in-fighting. All the 
dirt could not be swept under the carpet 
but the carpet itselfis getting worn out. 
The last few days have sharply brought 
out the lack of cohesiveness among the 
leaders of the Janata Party coupled 
a Charan Singh trying to play the 
Oss 

The manner in which he attempted to 
blackmail the Janata Party, withholding 
the accepted electoral symbol until his 
terms toil seat distribution was settled, 
is a measure of Charan Singh’s anxiety to 
dominate the Janata Party through organ- 
isational trickery. He has bullied “the 
Janata leadership into conceding that he 
himself would be the election campaign 


Short-cut to Democracy @ Weeding D 


60 P 


+ 


“observer” for UP, although it is a tested 
convention in Indian politics that a leader 
does not become an observer in his own 
home State. In fact, Charan Singh is 
reported to hdve asked for the right to 
choose Janata candidates not only in UP 
but in Haryana as well. 


The poll symbol episode is only a ase 
fe 


tem of the growing malaise inside 
Janata camp. Charan Singh’s allergy to 
both Chandra Shekhar and the Jana Sangh 
is well known; nor can he suffer C.B. 
Gupta and Bahuguna, with the result 
that in the key State of UP the Janata 
on the ere the election Annet FRAD 
its own presents the spectacle of a 
house divided fava itself.. 

And it is not-only over UP that Janata 
President Chandra Shekhar is having 
headaches. In Orissa, Biju Patnaik does 
not want to share his political zemindary 
with anybody else, with the result that 
Nandini Satpathy and the CFD cadres 
are left wondering if it-is worth continuin 
within the Janata. It is not an easy jo 


for Chandra Shekhar to discipline Patnaik. 


“In West Bengal, P.C. Sen’s adamanc 
is making it difficult for the CPM-led Left 


Front to have any electoral understanding’ 


with the Janata Party. The number of 


seats that Sen, in his self-delusion about 


his party's opa to win the election 
' battle, has so far offered to the 


CPM and ` 
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its allies is no more than what they can 
win on their own, without any agreement 


with others. Chandra Shekher’s SOS and > 
Madhu Limaye’s mission to West Bengal 


seem so far to be making little impact 
upon P.C. Sen. 

The mess over Raj Narain’s mishand- 
ling of the enquiry into the allegation 
about the damage to JP’s kidney began 
at the Cabinet level with his insistence on 
judicial probé with the saner elements 
among his Cabinet colleagues voting for a 
medical probe. The manner in which the 
respected Dr Koshy has been forced to 
abandon the investigation shows the level 
of irresponsibility at the Ministerial level. 

Much more serious is Charan Singh’s 
mysterious delay in arranging for the start 
of the three Commissions to probe into 


the Emergency excesses, the Maruti scandal ’ 


and Bansi Lal’s misconduct, Even the 
terms of reference have not yet been 
announced, nor has a substitute for 
Justice Khanna (who on grounds of 
propriety has declined to head one of the 
Commissions) been so far selected. All 
this is adding to misgivings in the public 
mind as to what Charan Singh is up to, 
and these misgivings have not been allayed 
by the reported rosa Visit to the Home 
Minister by one of the Mafia characters, 
Yashpal Kapur. 

There is nothing on record to show that 
Charan Singh in his political career has 
beer slow at taking decisions;,that makes 
it-all the more inexplicable why there is 
such inordinate delay in going ahead with 


_ the investigations into the Mafia misdeeds, 


the platform on which—:and on which 
alone — the Janata P could, romp 
home to victory at the poll. In normal 
course one would have expected the mafia 


to have been put behind bars as under- © 


trials by now. Instead, one finds them 
merrily arranging for the destruction and 


f 


disposal of incriminating papers; while ' 


rumours as a result have been going the 
rounds that Bansi Lal had managed to have 


a secret meeting with Charan Singh. It is. 


time that the Morarji Government takes 


prompt steps to clear itself of these sus- ` 


icions. . f 
: The middle-class relief over the scrap- 
ping of the Compulsory Deposit Scheme is 
MAINSTREAM 
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t 


av uvu. a piud rut rui tus uU Guye Ls 
ment, tut populist measures available to 
it are “ew, since it cannot escape the 
compulsions of the inflationary pressure. 
The wege-earner is bound to campaign in 
the present climate of civil liberties, for 
the rescoration of the additional Dearness 
Allowance and the minimum bonus of 
8.33 per cent —.which quite a few in 
Morar-i’s Cabinet would support. 

Very disturbing is the situation in the 
countryside, where the dispossessed sec- 
tions of the rural community have been 
facing serious offensive from the rural rich 
who turning Janata supporter has gone on 
a rampage. Not to speak of the bonded 
labour2r forced back to debt-slavery even 
where he was emancipated, the agricul- 
tural labourer is forced into submission 
without any prospect of getting his statu- 
tory wages enforced. _ ` 

The Janata leadership has to realise 
that even in terms of vote-catching, the 
rural poor with the growing army of 
agricu tural labourers thrown in, constitute 
the biggest segment of the electorate; and 
it neecs to be noted by them that with all 
the excesses of Emergency, the bulk of the 
Congr2ss vote from the countryside came 
from egricultural labour even in the last 
election. Unless and until the Janaia 
leadership — overpowering the resistance 
. of the rural vested interests represented by 
men like Charan Singh and Prakash 
Singh Badal — provide a fair deal for the 
rural poor, there is little chance of its 
Government becoming viable. In fact, this 
question should concern the Janata 
leadership while working out its strategy 
for ths coming poll battle — and it should 
certainly be the major worry for its progres- 
sive allies like the CPM which can ill-afford 
to ignore in the Jong run the urges of the 
impoverished rural masses. 

If tie picture in the Janata camp is far 
from reassuring, what the Congress pres- 
ents -oday is shocking indeed. With a 
score of over 150 in the Lok Sabha despite 
the heavy toll extracted by the Emergency 
misdeeds, the Congress even in the midst 
of the greatest crisis in its long political 
career, could have played an important 
role i2 the national politics, 

For that, the Congress needed to purge 
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ueu OL unose wAôse Misdeeds Ppafuctarly 
under Emergency, led to its ignominious 
poll debacle and the loss of executive 
power which it could command uninter- 
rupted since Independence. Instead of 
such a purge, however, it was Indira 
Gandhi with her protective patronage for 
her Mafia, that has been able to get 
the better of the Congress organisation, as 
the recent AICC session demonstrated. 
Not to speak of honest self-criticism, there 
is not even formal acknowledgement of 
the guilt, and her stage-managed shedding 
of-tears at the session looked like a school 
teacher consoling ‘her pupils who could 
not get through the exam. Catharsis has 
been reduced to a farce. 

It is but natural that the disgust at 
this state of affairs should create revulsion — 
among some of her staunchest supporters, 
If Borooah has had to pay the price for his 
Indira-is-India sycophancy, his murmur 
of dissent has led to his exit; while 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray, one of the 
authors of Emergency, has had to stand 
up to the shameless move on her part to 
persist in dictating the ms ap politics 
even after the exposure of her mafia raj. 
Many no’ doubt have been leaving the 
sinking ship; many more have not moved 
out because the counter-attraction offered 
by the Janata Party has been eroded by 
its own internal weaknesses that have 
begun to surface. 

The retention of the AICC majority b 
Indira Gandhi even after her identif- 
ication with the Sanjay Mafia, has 
surprised many, but careful observers 
would not fail to note that the average 
AICC member knows that she and her 
mafia control all the funds and has a 
large amount to spare — their Emergency 
accumulation can count by 
millions — and that is what matters most 





Left Unity: Problems 
and Perspective 


Owing to pressure om space, the contrib- 
utions in the abore discussion this week, 
have been held over, and will be published in 
MAINSTREAM dated May 21, 1977. 





Watu audi y > È ase maddie ty ume mt 
elections in a few weeks time. Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray may have a just case on „his 
side, but the finances for the elecioral, war 
are at Indira-Gandhi’s command. 

The honest Congressman, in sach a 
sordid situation, is left Without any choice 
but to ‘fight an uneven battle. His old- 
style functioning in which the funds could 
be drawn from the part oe etre can no.. 
longer do. He has to aah with whatever 
record he has of service to the masses, of 
dedication to the ideals ‘that had once 

spind him in the leadership of ‘Gandhi . 

Nehru. Radical shibboleths will‘no 
Tonger help but hard work\among the ` 
working people. Before’ him has come the 
challenge “of Indira Gandhi and her. 


caucus who ‘want to cash in on the | 


name of the Congress with all that it still: 
stands for in the minds of, a large séction . 
of the Indian - people.‘ For ‘him the 
Congress flag may have ‘been tainted b 
_ the misdeeds of the Indira: Raj, but he’ sti 
hopes to wash.it clean by ‘getting rid of - 
whatever she and her mafia stand ‘for. 5 
today:. if he walks out ‘of the Co 
it is Indira Gandhi who ‘will exploit the. 
name of the Congress among the masses 
still. committed to it.’ This is the: ‘mental 
make-up of fhe honest Congressman ‘of 
today who with all his baffling - dilemma 
still prefers to remain in the a ii 
Such elements inside the. ’ -Congress 
_.could be won’ over — even” with their 
' retention: of loyalty to the legend that 
- was the Congress — had the Left in India 


owed 


emerged as a political entity end- 
with wisdom. The Socialists are 


-of its . friends, 


"wagon the Jandta st 


a potion? 


e-ga - 
periment ` of the Jana. he division 


among the Communists persist.. If. the 
CPI has lost.’ heavily.. its. credibility 


` “because of its unconscionable attachment 
‘to the Emergency politics of the Congress 
and its consequent refusal . to join hands 
with those in the Left who would: not - 
Emergency.’ taj, the CPM 


tolerate: the 
leadership today, im “the: eyes of many 


making 


electoral ‘alliance with it. ; To regard the 
Janata Party as more acceptable ` than the 
‘anti-Indira section of the Congress, may 
be dictated .by.the prospects of election 


gains, but can. certainly not. be. termed as, 
Marxism. | 


ood 


seems to be in danger of _ 
the same ‘mistake>, hitching its. * 
‘and. insisting on _ 


` Had the two S ‘Parties. been : 


able to comé to terms, the very-develop- : 


ment would have made’ a qualitative 
_ difference in the. situation, an. th 
gether. would have been .able ‘to ra y the 
‘forward-looking elements inside both the 
Janata and the Congtess, and: also could 
have won oyeér the. Naxalite extremists 
who are today: in. 


utos + 


e midst of severe `, 


introspection after a long spell of infantile . 


_adventurism.’ Will. , statesmanship .come, 


over the Left and push them on'to the 


path of unity, at least towards united ` g 


Surely, t 
better. leadership , than what ‘the 
politcal Penrice cari pidde HR ‘today. . 

's : al : 2 r nE NG. 
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AICC: MAY 5-6 


_ Tregi-comic 
Opera. 


C. RAGHAVAN 


x 


ib was a happening, though more in the style of 
a comic opera; if you-like, one of those money- 
g Indian films’ with the right mixture of 
pathos and a happy ending, the hero, heroine and 
en brain into songs or dances at the most 
unlikely places in between. 

Ths was the first meeting of the All-India Cong- 

ress Committee (May 5 and 6), after the most 
callie defeat inflicted on the party, something 
that had been repeatedly but unsuccessfully attempted 
in the last thirty years by various forces, but now 
‘consummated by the Congress party itself with its 
twenty months of Emergency rule. 

And if the Janata was put into power by Indira 
Gandhi and her son Sanjay, Indira Gandhi was able 
to demonstrate or assert her apse aves ark 
thanks to Janata’s takeover of nine State in- 
istrations and ordering of general elections at one 
stroke. Perhaps tho Janata hada purpose in thus 
ensuring that Indira Gandhi directly, or by proxy, 
ocoupied the centre of the stage. ous that it 
was she who brought them together, perhaps they 
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‘think she alone, or the mere threat of her posaible 


return to power, would enable them to retain 
political power. But they too can miscalculate just as 
Indira Gandhi did when she ordered the parliamen- 


‘tary elections. 


' The meeting in the Maviankar Hall began with 
a rumpus — protests from Indira Gandhi’s suppor- 
ters that there were no pictures of Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi but only the solitary picture of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Purabi Mukherjee apologised 
for the lape saying, the meeting was not hosted 
“as usual”. P Canndenis that the permanent staff 
of the AICC who, with an officially empty treasury, 
are looking to those who reportedly control the 
eight or nine crore rupee party funds, for their 
monthly pay checks, were admitted to have been in 
charge of the show, the absence of the Nehru port- 


_ Tait- looked more like the setting for a pre- 


drama While Nehru’s picture along with In 
Gandhi’s in the bargain, were being brought into 
the hall, the proceedings Tedia with an Off-key 
rendering of the “Bande Mataram”. 

There were the condolence resolutions. 

Then came the business of minutes of the pre- 
ceding AICC session. The bulky minutes of the 
Gauhati session, mimeographed and cCiroulated 
among the members, was quickly approved and 
disposed of without a murmur. Even Bhusan 
and K. A. Anthony of Kerala did not protest. Accor- 
ding to tbose reporters who had gone to Gauhati, 
Shashi Bhusan had attacked the. Youth Congress, 
its five million membership and the Rs 50 lakh 
membership feo in the coffers, and other such sun- 
dry achievements. Anthony had made a frontal 
attack at Gauhati on the postponement of elections 
ee being admin- 
istered and exploited, with the Twenty-point 
Programme forgotten. Both the speeches have been 
converted in the minutes into more or less 
for the then leadership! V.C. Shukla and his 
censorship had prevented their publication then, 
ce Pp AICC minutes, circulated and approved 

rovided a case of blatant doctoring. 

Ora hashi Bhusan’s speech as recorded in the © 
AICC minutes: “Shri Shashi Bhusan (Delhi) ex- 
pressed happiness on You Congress Programme 
like abolition of casteism and enrolment of five 
million members in the Youth Congress in a year. 
The parent organisation should note this with 
apprecanon even as it was expected of the Youth i 

ngress to respect the former.” 

K.A. Anthony (Kerala), the AICC minutes “edo 
“warned partymen not to be complacent, beca 
the opposition was trying to mani late ae Ach ap 
possible. He said, if the people of had to be 
mobilised for successful im implementation of the 20- 
point programme or 5- gramme, Congress- 
men would have bs ees Te the roharacrsr and the 
values of the Congress organisation before them and 
then work accordingly in consonance with the values 
of this organisation. He called for vigilance regard- 
ing the control of bureaucracy. Welcoming the 42nd 
Amendment, he said, the Congress Constitution 
also should be amended suitably. He said, the 
internal problems of the party should not be 
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discussed outside the party forums. Such problems 
must be debated discussed to find amicable 
, solutions”. No mention of Anthony’s broadside 
against postponement of election at Gauhati. 

After this the Congress President (temporary) 


spoke. 

Swaran Singh finished his speech, announced the 
arrival of Indira Gandhi, and after her entry amidst 
cheers and standing ovation by a few, welcomed her 
and invited her to speak. (She declined to sit 
the side of Swaran Singh, and took a back seat. 
The entry of Indira Gandhi after the pictorial 
rehabilitation of Jawaharlal Nehru and herself on 
the dais, was indeed ironic. : 


Indira 

i had denounced (without naming) Mainstream 

for its temerity in writing about the relevance of 

Ja lal Nehru and quoting him for the benefit 

of son. It all seems so long ago, but it is just 
about a year or lees. 

Jt was noticeable for many in the hall.that even 
though the packed audience of AICC members 
wero mostly under her control and were still looking 
to her for the magic wand to put them back to 
power, the shoutings and cheerings came from a 
very small group seated in a bloc, with a few other 
placed strategically around elsewhere. 

After her with the right appeal about the 

above the Congress, and ending on a 


country 
note of imminent breakdown in tears (that camera- 


Krishna Menon) she was a crafty politician. 
ae e. 


T rest of the AICC session was really an anti- 
climax, though there were a few moments of 
soul-searching in the debato. 

Yashwantrao Chavan spoke moving the political 
resolution, recalled the heritage of Gan and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, but did not mention Indira 
Gandhi, at least I did not hear him refer to her. 
Kamalapati Tripathi, however, made more than 
amends. $ 


t 


T.A. Pai came with a prepared text and unburd- 


ened himself of a part of mental op jon, 
when ho mentioned. jay Gandhi’s interference in 
every department o istration is access 
to official files during the twenty months of Emer- 


Priya Ranjan Das Munshi who had been cased 
out of the Youth Congress Presidentship by Borooah 
_ in November-December ` 1975, to make way for 
` Sanjay Gandhi’s choice of Ambika Soni, was willlng 
to goto the public at the polls and answer the 
failure of the and partymen like himself for 

including the non-implementstion of the 
Twenty-point 


Programme, 
bear. the burden of Maruti? And also, he asked, 
6 


but asked why he should | 


what about Lal Bahadur Shastri’s portrait at the ` 


AICC? But that was about all. ` 
Up jumped Bhagvat Jha Azad to attack those who 


` were now castigatmg the caucus but had raised the 
slogan of “Indira is India and India is Indira”, and . 


o, 

when it was the fiefdom of Lalit Nara Mishra, 
until he fell out with Lalit and was’ replaced by 
Ghafoor, charged Pal as to why he had violated his 
ST a eae toe AIONO SUY And wae NOR. COM. 


Poor Pai had perha: no right of ly — other- 
wise he Gould have Dored car Ghar SET access 
to official files were all by the courtesy of Indira 


access to information in those days through 
other such dubious channels, yet to be explored and 


investigated. , 
` The debate on the second day, with a procession 
of old syco ts, was better orchestrated so that 


there would be no more attempts at soul-searching. 


ee e aa Reddi over Siddhartha ` 


y by 317 votes against 160 was inevit- 
able. The news of tho announcement was rightly 
greeted by the Sanjay Gandhi gsulelters of West 
Bengal with cries of “Indira Gandhi Zindabad”, and 
Reddi, too, in his speech made clear that it was her 


When the resalts were announced and everyone 
fell over one another to garland Brahmananda Reddi, 
present on the crowded dais were the variegated 
sadism ti of Emergency including Vidya Charan 


h Om Mehta was more discreetly on the sido 


lines. 

In the speeches that followed, there were many 
references to Reddi’s election as an evidence of 
inner-party democracy that had been restored, .and 
also ‘comparison with the last contested election for 
dentship — the one between Purush- 
ottam Das Tendon and Acharya Kripalani in 1950. 
Most of those who made these references were 
obviously new Congressmen or those who did not 
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Feas where people have become power 
uppets, where individualism is exalted’. 

to such, dit ts as to exclude all: thoughts of 
others, ` it is casential to remember a man whose 
ieee wes a personification of struggle, & man who 
essence of the science of revolution 


craig to achieve the liberation of his own , 
` which enabled his people to ay b 


ple and the copra’ propies Tis womi ovet. 
N n not a mere political, 
eed, isolated from his people. He IS the 
spirit of Vietnath. Each man, woman and child 
i himself or herself with this great ‘man 
who was an integral part of his people: ‘Uncle 
Hb is not dead. He will live for ever with our 
ontajns and our rivers, in our revolutionary 
ma ithe. hearts of the pecple of Vitara, hat 
hearts o peo of Vietnam, but 
ir the hearts of the i es in other parts 
a enora ting for national libération. `. 
came to France as a young petriot 
in pee of a Tovolutionaty ee lib@fate his 
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~~ 


` tact with: the 


fellow countrymen from the French cdlonial yoke. 
During this time, he also visited Parona ana 
and the Americas. It is duribg bg him 

ho’ became deeply aware oe th oe ami 
crueltiės of the capitalist society, dnd was 

ously shocked by the destitute life of ger: 


' cess ahd the labobring poor. , Hence, 
~ réalised 


fiat Your Menda. were te woking dam 


be.” ee eG in 


_ and our enemy was imperialism, wiletever it may 


Minh’s 
. Gradually, | > educated his péo 
them distir Between friends. air Nas 


in the midst of his activities in France n 
Russian Revoldtion broke out. Tho Great Octobe 
Revolution had a decisive influenco ọn ma 
Minh’s thilitant life. He was determined to follow 
the road of the October Revolution. 

‘The Versailles A 
another important 
saicendeess and and genalsis the ‘ae í 
and alge rely on their own sttengt 
namege e tHemstlyes tet nat hs 
own ‘forts. avg ee his chtder‘ab‘a vin 


age aia ig 
teach in “Step b 
studying Marxism- 
icipation in A activities, I inah a 
upon the fact that only Socialism and Comimiynis 
can liberate the oppressed nations and the workihg 
le. p -s 
President Ho Chi Mish paid specidl ‘aiténtign to 
the ideological cultural revolution almed at educdt- 
ing the labouring masses. He baid: “In order tb” 


i Lite Nearer a ae Ho ui 


the people of Vietnam they must 
batran adividuelien, caltivate i ipt 
of collective labour, display inate arid 
thrift to appetite and maintain close lose con 
d Whole-heattedly serve 
e interests of the revolution. 

t is this spirit which gave an iiditid ie 
courage to arm himself with greiiaded ens 
Dar himself on gat Syke 


t, instilled cee 
which ‘ensbléd thcni tb eoristruct : 288 reer 
within six hours, by mean human sho 

ie is this spirit 


whet “the stéel stays Were mi 
ee the itt 
circumstances. Each one, 
iene inspiration, mE an an empty dogs ibe Fami 
were -torn away, gred 
all done with the same elfo ean apt 


_ Honesty, humanity, loyal lu 
were essential to him. Hoe aa a iol 


empty talks, d set great 
“For, deeds should Rich fou your, fore se “a P 
of Vietnam, pr a by his words, li 


firm resolve to perf a 1 Erini At. 
country an © people, 
of their life. ehh og Bee 
toi need fhai nad Iain 
pos E 


President Ho Chi Minh and his party, known 
earlier as the Communist Party of Indochina and 
later the Vietnam Workers Party and now the Com- 
munist Party of Vietnam, attached great importance 
to the founding of various organisations to rally the 
masees and give full play to the and creative- 
ness of the masses in the revolutionary struggle. 
Like Lenin, he had boundless faith in the masses. 
“Without the people, oven the easiest work cannot 
be done; with the people, even the hardest work 
oan be done.” 

He took great care over the ideological edication 


of the cadres. launched a movement against 
illiteracy, advised the people to get rid of backward 
ideas and customs left by the colonial feudal system. 


He told children to study well so as to takd part in 
the building up of the country. He had great faith 
-in thé unity of his people: © / 


= Our mounthins will always be, 
Our e always be, ə 
The American trvaders defeaied. 
-` we will re-build our land ten times more beauttful. 


There was unity between his momentous revolus 
tionary activities and his very simple life and 
modesty. His meals were frugal, never a morsel 
+ wasted. He never asked for help for.anything he 
could do by himself. His plain living was in com- 
plete harmony with the highest, most beautiful 
ow. feelings and spiritual values. He was no 
ascetic; but living the grim life of his people, he 
shared thelr equanimity and calm. i 

Ho Chi Minh was a poet-philosopher, in the great 
' Asian tradition. “A man who would wander the 

` mountains of South China, ford its rivers, 
slump exhausted in mice ridden huts”, and yet — 


Warmth fills the heart of man and life reawakens, 
Bitterness now makes way for happiness. 


; Another poem bids goodbye to a tooth: 


You are hard and proud. my Sot ' 
not soft and long like the tongue; 
Together we have shared all kinds of bitterness and 
sweelness, ae . 
But now you must go West while I go East. 
Yet, again, the dark dungeons of Kuomintang ` 
inspired him to write: 
When enter the jail, 
You are k a lighting fee; 
` Six Kwaysi Yuan per person: 
Thus, in the domatn of darkness - \ 
Light is worth six Yuans. 


His journey to jel and captivity gave rise to 
another reflection: 


aloes te way we travel, the 
Pigs De pelf ae A AE 


g. , l 


- 


while men are dragged in trons. -~ ~ 
Once a man is forced to surrender, 
The value of man is less than that of a pig. 


Ho Chi Minh’s mind was not confined merely to 
national issues. “‘The revolutionary cause of our 
people is an integral part of the world revolution. 

victory is a great contribution to the victory 4 
of the world revolution. This contribution, con- 
sists in fighting and‘ defeating imperialism, essential- i 
ly US imperialism,: leading to the formation of a 
world people’s front, in support of Vietnam against 
US aggression.” =. i 
In 1921, Ho Chi Minh had set up the Union of 
pressed Peoples to coordinate the international 
li ion fighters. It comprised the representatives 
of Korea, Indonesia, India, China and Malaya. He 
drew his pep eats from the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and Chi : 

The people of Viétnam will celebrate his eighty- 
seventh birth anniversary on May 19, 1977. They, 
are a people, a nation, who can celebrate, for they 
have not deterred from, the path shown by thejr 
uncle Ho. They are fighting, working, studying, 

g undaunted revolutionaries in the struggle 
to uphold a amt of their motherland, for the ~ 
happiness of their le, and carrying out their 
international duties. re : g á 

While in many countries- the masses are living in 
misery and poverty, victims of the whims of political 
leaders who, in their selfish egoism and ignorance, 
are letting the country waste, a people unified, 
courageous, undaunted are building a nation “Ten 
times more beautiful” under the inspiration of thelr ~ 
beloved leader Uncle Ho. . ' 
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A MICRO VIEW 
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Village 


BHARAT DOGRA . 


P 


Tse recent historical elections saw a large part of 
the electorate, which had traditionally 
_ Congress E AI Ie coming out in large numbers 
- to vo% against the ruling party, transcending old 
loyalties — to persons y and caste. ` 
Th s shift in politics behaviour, moreover, oc- 
curred within less than two years of Emergency, a 
, period during which a largo number of nanpoaedly 
“wel “are” programmes were launched and conces- 
sions deemed to be provided to politically sensiti 
sections of society. What were the factors behin 
this yemmarkable volte face which resulted in a virtual 
g out of the Congress from No India? 
aa out some of the forces at work, we 
selecced an area that is half-roral and half-urban,” 
and represents a microcosm of -all that happened 
duriag Emergency. This was Palam Village, situated 
at distance of about two kilometers from tho Delhi 
Airport.,Originally, this was entirely a -rural area. 
Its proximity to the city, however, pushed up land 
prices and many of the erstwhile farmers sold be 
Dis lands. Gradually a part of the farming lend 
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`- part which is characterised by 


Emergency . » 


~ demolition scares, but these have. never materialised 


. ‘ed aùthorities, and subsequently 
- that no farther demolition would inte nied a 


` 


was converted into a saora residential area. This 
eg arag entirely 

own as Palam 
Palam Colony has throughout remained ‘‘inap- 
proved”, in spite of consistent promises on the ove 
of all elections to get it approved. Several times in 
the past its residents have been threatened with 


anned growth, came to be 
7 Colony. 


because this colony, due to its high density of - 


pones moved in and two houses were a down. 
o reasons were provided and the official-in-charge 
ofthe demolition behaved in a very high-handed 
and rude manner with the local leaders. who asked 
‘for an explanation. One of these: leaders noticed. 
that the official demolition notices for 
about 50 other houses. This information, alo 
oh at gee iebenaaptipe en in various other 
of the city, sent a shock wave throughout the 

After a lull of some days, the demolition squad 
swooped down again and demolished yet another 
house occupied by an ex-serviceman. This time 
Violent resistance was offered by th 
son who was" wounded in the clash with 
the police. This did not save his house, but-many. 
other homes onthe demolition list, for the time, 
being at least, were spared as the situation looked - 
like-getting out of control. . 

Following thia clash,. the residents elected an 
eleven-member anti-dembdlition committee, petitions 
were sent through political higher- pda to the 2 


It was with shocked disbelief that the people . 
returning home from work in the eveni e e 
days heard the grim story of how o 
demolition squad supported | by Hundreds of polive- 
men had “attacked” the village. The policemen 


formed a | protection -cordon around the dem- 
olition squad which pulled down the temple of the 
Balmiks (harijans). When the Balmik leaders sent 


test letters to the Delhi Administration and the 

DA, they were punished by yet another swoop of 
the demolition squad which this time whacked to, 
pies the already broken temple. An Official of 

the administration who was subsequently asked to 
inquire into this demolition, reported that such a 
temple never existed at all. 

It was particularly the demolition of this temple 
which directed the villagers’ wrath against the rul- 
ing party because the man widely held responsible 
for this demolition, Mohammad Yunus, former 
Prime Minister’s Special Envoy, was well known in 
this village as a close confidante of Indira Gandhi. 

Stories of his corrupt and autocratic ways are 
spread wide in the village, in particular his treat- 
ment of his former tenant, Kanhaiya Saini. 

` Kanhaiya is a very old man now, and broke'down 
many times while narrating his grim and sad tale 
of oppression. After Saini had served him faithfully 
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Short-cut ` 
Democracy 


VASUCLHA 


DHAGAMWAR `>. 
Ne 5 i 


~ 


ELL efter the formation of 4 

Janata ‘Government, the 
wonder cf it all still engages us. 

Why did the Congress lose 

- hands down? we ask. And the 

answers which are trotted out to 

be savcured, are excesses in 
family p anning, Sanjay Cone 

suppression o press 

and, of course, Indira Gandhi 


The victory of the Janata Party , 
is regarded as the victory of 
democracic forces and a sure 
proof that India is the largest 
democracy in the world, not only 


Ñ in name but also in fact, her 


illiterate voters having cast their 
votes against dictatorship. ‘ 

No one as .yet seems to have 
stopped to ask a vital question. 


Dr Dhayame Dhagamwar belongs to the Law 
Department, Poona University. 
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`|, 


~ 


Why is it in the 


that it is 


traditio#-bound backward States © 


that the Janata Party swept 
the polls? Why did the more 
educated, more pro, ve South 
favour the Congress 

Certainly, tho States of Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Orissa show no 
signs of any radical social change. 
It is in the politically sensitive 
State of Kerala, which did not 
vote for the Janata, that Chief 
Minister Karunakaran 


was forced . 


out of office by the Rajan case. 
No such cases have been filed in 


the northern States which, accord- 


ing to all pundits, bore the brunt. 
of the Congress misrule. Perha 
there is some mistake in the self- 


congratulatory. electoral analysis - 


in which we all have been indul- 


I have had occasions to move 
around in South Bihar’s Santhal 
villages, and to meet people who 
are grass-root level workers of a 
gort. The picture which emerges 
here is not-very pleasing. People 
are already begmniag to say: 
“Isse to Congress thi” 


begin- 
ning to say that the Janata is their 
party, and that the Adivasis 
should return to them the lands 
which the landlords had 
under Congress | i 
invalidated transfer of Adivasi 
ga adage gen 2 
be Sapa demanding that 
the de cancelled under Debt 
Cancellation Acts should be 
repaid. This, of Course, is a 
straight forward piece of bluf, 
but it may well succeed unless 
tho real Janata Party supporters 
tako the troublo of taak tho 
villages extensively and disown 
theso lathi-wielding exploitative 


I very much feel that the 


and a disaster that the family 
planning drive should have con- 
tributed to this defeat. For now 
the whole pro , will have 
been put back by twenty years — 
a period we can ill-afford, given 
the rapidity of our population 
increase. 


I think one can, by and large, 
draw two conclusions about the 


\ 


} 


? 
family planning drive during 
and its relation to 
the electoral behaviour: - 
(i) Forced sterilisations wero 
trated; 
if) Bureaucracy which, rarely 
if ever, bless their little cotton 
socks, needed an invitation to be 
high-handed; was enraged, bo- 
causo this timo th ‘were 


sir pron 
wero stopped unless they prod- 
uced a certain number of ll 
for sterilisation. 

: The moneylenders, landlords, 
smugglers and such people were 
not affected by the family plan- 
ning policy in ei case. But 
they were naturally incensed by 


s legislation which mado ` 


it t for them to operate 
ies of ee eee 
their activities by any means. ` 

None of these reasons add up 
to a vindication of democracy. 


nas-bandi mein” (the land was 
lost in land legislation and tho 
man was “lost” duce ‘to sterilisa- 
tion). 

Freedom of speech and expres 
sion, though it mherently is nòt, 
has become by our h and 
harrow use of it, a, middle class 
luxury in India. During the last 
thirty years of our Independence, 
neither the so-called intelligentsia 
nor the varlous organised sections 
of our society, including indus- 
trial labour,- have cared to 
Protest against any injustice 
Pope. in our villages. 

rustic has continued to 
dwell in the black shadow of his 
local malik, be he apei 
trader or landlord — ally 


~ 


ho is all the three simulta Y. 


It is not to him that Indita 
Gand din Any harm Dy Seen 
tae prees, but to her own cause. 
the press been allowed fo 
pooni details of the exceases 
com ` in Biere 
ly p Cy, , Fd 
family planning poi Go 
ments could have been hakai 
well in time. 
Actually the Congress has mis- 
ged the bus with family vate, 
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‘ 


have interpreted the recent 
Congress defeat in terms of' 
“failure of ‘the outgoing Govern- 
ment fo monitor its policies 


through independent sources. —_, 


Democratic governments have 
succeeded elsewhere largely bec- 


_ | so far as 


Ou a, few political observers | 


the complexities of 
policy-making and evaluation in 
certain areas were suoh that 
bureaucracy needed to be streng- 
thened through co-opition of 


have ready access to objective 
policy evaluation which could 

vide a sharper intellectual 
ocus than 
regular bureaucratic channels or 
-erude reaction of the people at 
the hustings. However, the ret- 
urns on this investment have been 
poor. This is mainly attribut- 
able to the fact that most Govern- 


ment- red institutes and 
FNS 4 have origins in per- 
sonalities -and conveniences, 
eee o An principles ` and 


Consequently, we are left with 
centres and indi 


mismanaged 
erent researches, barring ex- 
ceptions. Aggravating the situa- 


' tion is the widely held belief of 


the bureaucracy that any scholarly 


input from outside their endog- - 


amous tribe is mostly naive or 
irrelevant. Also, many scholars 
and academics have come to 
believe ‘in their marginality in 

policy issues are con- 
cerned.) > > i 
Yet, no democratic govern- 


ment can deny the need. for | 


independent and objective analy- 


sis of its social policies and ` 
„their implementation. In India, 


research institute. 

It is another matter that most 
social scientists have found their 
association with bureaucracy a 


been extremely disappoint- 


narekne bedevilling the’ 


i 


available through . 


affair, that . 


interfaco between the scholar and 
the establishment rango from 


scholar’s nature. On the other 
hand, ‘the senior bureaucrat. has 


a idoas suggest ne m- \ 


f course, 
ng talet 
ted researchers is there but it 
exists because in service, schol- 
urge tor recognition . 
publications is treated Te 
ment’s function of informing the 
blic opinion can 
met by liberalising its public- 


. ation policy of in-service resear- ~ 
ches. 


: versus nomcadre 
the Government can, provide its 


C Preferably, each 
ministry should have a panel of 
independent experts to serve as 
Project referees as project evalu- 
ators. The panel members should 
be able to report to the minister 
the policy implications af worth- 
while es. Luckily, there ' 
are many academics in 
policy area whó have knowledgs _ 


of academic as well as govern, > 


ment work, and presently, there 

are some ministers who are open 

to independent thinking. y 
Thirdly, there is need fo 
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adequately som 


Tn 


Weeding 
Out. ` 


Corruption 


MODHUMITA 
MOJUMDAR 


Q= readily sympathise with — 

Morarji Deaai for: 
reasons, > : 

His task is by no means 
enviable. And this is not simply 
becauss our ‘economy is in bad 
shape and providing jobs for 
everyone within the next tén 
years, or even removing destit- 
ution within’ this brief span of 


_time, will be a formidable task; | 


but also because he has taken on 


the caerous responsibility of 


restructuring the entire constitu- 
tional , framework so that the 
instituions of democracy may 
functicn with a degree of efficacy. 
An equally gigantic task, though 
not haf as spectacular, will be to 
eae a modicum of adminis- 

eve eian 2 in a system of 
gorercment that 
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many . 


hes become - 


effete and thoroughly corrupt in 


the thirty years, since Indepen- 
. dence. 


The advice of Jayaprakash 


aan for the setting up of , 


and Lok Ayuktas is 

inportant in this context. J.B. 
palani, too, 

need for a concerted drive to 
cleanse the administrative 
machinery of layers upon 
accumulated layers of grime that 
has clo it almost completely. 
The e that the Janata MPs 
Will have to declare their assets, . 
was ‘also intended to project a 
‘clean and upright image of the 


Janata Party and its Governmént., 


Lokpals and Lok Ayuktas 
modelled-on the Swedish system 


of Ombudsman certainly be 
an important and much-needed 
step towards administrative 


reforms. But-the task of running 
a‘clean and efficient government 
will only begin and not end with 
them. For, a system so 
, notorious! 
reduced Vigilance Commis- 
sion to a mockery will always find 
ways and meens to render ineffed- 
tive even the most ent 
and powerfal institutions devised 
to keep a check on its functioning. 

The only fool-proof method 
will be for the men in authority 
to set an example by observing 
the most im e norms of 

blic conduct and i 

viour. This is a tall order — 
not because the members of the 
new Cabinet are dishonest or 
_ insincere, but because the pulls. 
‘and pressures exerted on them’ 
will be so-great that it will take- 
super numar will-power to resist 
them. 

It will be too simplistic to 
assume that corraption, especially 
in high places, would always be 
so blatant as to be easily discern- 
ible. Its ways are insidious and 
even the most honest and upright 
person may fall a victim to 
unless he watches ont ae 
Bribe’ often takes the. form of 
loving gifts that cannot be refused 
without appearing to be brusque, 
u not downright rude.. Bonds of 

jnship are ing and: aro 
difficult to Be aside, especially < 
in our cultural milieu where ea- 
person's Primery loyalty, is to the . 
y 


has stressed the . 


oe -as to- have - 


Power be the 


demands of reciprocity. And the 
line divi justice and nepotism 
is admittedly a very fine one. 
What, for instance, does a minis- 
ter, or any other influential man, 
do when a friend’s son seeks a 
ane of recommendation’ for a 
jo 

To refuse would be unthink- 


able and’ could well result in - 
pe P 


ruining a career. A 
the other hand, could sn 
the hopes of half a dozen young 
people who ere better qualifi 
but'do not have: the necessary 
contacts, 

Habits grow. Precedents, once 
set, are difficult to reject. Little 


‘acts of what may appear to be 


kindness or generosity acoumulate 
to confront the man of influence 
with a dossier fall of nepotism, 
high-handed interference in 
routine matters and worse. The 
moral authority of: insisting . that 
subordinates should conform to 
the rulo book is lost for ever. 


Willy-nilly, the big boas is- even. 


tually compelled to turn a blind 
eye to the ten-rupes note passed 
under the table to make the file 
of peading work move. 

is precisely this realisation 
that.has made J.B. Kripalani and 


Jayaprakash Narayan resolve not . 


to recommend anybody's case, no 
matter how just. Bat es have 
the advantage of. being. 
involved in the Corie 
What of our Ministers? It is nòt 
for the wielders of power to wash 


their hands of all responsibility. - 


The Sanjay phenomenon has’ 
made peo even 
people, cri cal overnight of the 
way power is delegated to the 
wives, sons and hangers-on of 
politicians in power. Why should 
a minister exert bis “influence to 
make his son an MP or an MLA? 
Why should the wife of a Chief 
Minister or the husband of a 
former Chief Minister, for that 
matter, bo a party ticket 
for con g the election. in 
pre ce to ethers ‘and possibly. 
more deserving candidates? 


Why should the sons of power- ` 


ful men and women be groomed 
as heirs to power in the youth 
wings of this or that party, or act 
as Government emissaries evon 
when they Have no official status? 
Why, in short, should political 

‘monopoly ` of ' the 


B` 


Shuklas or the Mishras? 

- A simple answer to this would 
be that politics happens to run 
in certain families, just as a 

octor’s son often becomes a 
dootor and lawyer’s son a junior 
to his father. This, however, 
would overlook the fact that in 
politics, Is Indian style, more than 

aaa: sphere, power is 
y wielded in order to 
give a leg up to aspirant sons, 
daughters and even daughters-in- 
law, as in no other country in 
the world. If the new Janata 
Party Government is to project a 
clean image, individual members 
of the Government will not only 
have to be above reproach but 
‘appear to be so ig the eyes of 
the people. 

It is nobody's. case that the 
legitimate political aspirations of 
those who are closely related to- a 
minister should be sacrificed. But 

budding politicos should have to 


1 


work their way up without being 
foisted on the masses from above 
just to satisfy the private dreams 
of a sin e person, no matter how 
powerfi 
may be. Unless this is done, at 
considerable sacrifico of the 
traditional sense of ‘‘responsib- 
ility” for one’s own family, the 
Janata image will soon tarnish 


and become indistinguishable — 


from that of the Congress coterits 
which have wielded power uptil 


now. i 
The Janata label has obviously 


' put a great ónus on our present 


rulers who are bending themselves 
backward to prove that they are, 
indeed, accessible to the common 
man. In Delhi, daily durbars are 
held at the houses of the Primo 
‘Minister and the Home Minister, 
apart from the weekly audiences 
at the home of Lt-Governor D.R. 


Kohli. While this may be good - 


public relations (and not even 


t 


and influential he or she - 


‘routine manner, 


that if reports of Mr Desai’s 
impatience with the crowds are to 
be believed) it is'a practice that 
smacks of a feudal. system of 
vernment and should be `- 
nsed with as ‘soon as 


possible. 


Before that, howaver: the 
ad ministrative machinery will 
have to be geared up so that it is 
possible for the otd -citizen 
-to get justice through the normal 
chamejs. Officials whose indiffer- 
ence and callousness send people 
to the doors of ministers should 
be considered a are and 
appropriate entries in their 
personal records. If work gets 
done quickly and oun in a 
mag the l onal. touch tat 

r nal to at 
usntly is ‘sought to 
ii for piivalé en 
admiring crowds which gather 
around ministers and their 
retinue. 
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public scrutiny into “th omii 


to have been set up to rehabilitate 
important . ‘‘supernumeraries”: 
Since these institutes have come 
to stay, these should now be 
dissociated from the sponsoring 
ministries and made to compete 
for from normal sources. 
may spur them to prod- 
uce relevant and quality resear- 
ae Research centres should 


and 
for u aaan (select commit- 
tees, ctc.) and the Government. 
Fourthly, much spurious im- 
vestment in social science: resc- 
arch should be channellised where 
it can produce optimum results 
for social policy. For instance, 
' certain centré were starved for 
funds because they réfused to 
_ compromise with objectivity and 
tailored their “researches to the 
then Government’s predilections. 
On the other hand, millions 
have been gunk In a supposedly 
research-oriented university with 
ite fi ifal 64 ho ls”, *“coentres”* 


Bw 


‘informed about 


and “units” with hardly any 


result. Indeed, at this stage of: these 


development, we cannot afford the 
luxury of a research-cum-post- 
graduate university for the so- 
called elite students. 

The universities should have 


‘centres under the scheme of the 
University Grants Commission. 


Numerous centres, of with- 
in and outside the university set- 
up, ought to be rationally or- 
ganised, preferably 
mergers. 

Fifthly, the people should be 
ci gio of 
social policy thro poner 
rigour in the collection of data 
and punctual dissemination 

f. Presently, most statis- 
tical information r public 
on this account is inadequate, 
hopelessly dated, and sometimes 
‘unreliable. ace 

- The ignorance of the yvern- 
ment ts about them- 


solves is. appalling aE 


` 
= 4 


through, 


3 
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(Continued from page 12) 


policy mason will also heip 
d ts to be more 
effective in their functioning. 
Finally, there is a strong case 
for training of the scholars “hank: 
selves, the senior and middle- 
level bureaucrats, and the 
opinion-makers and’ leaders, in 
social policy analysis. Perhaps, . 
no area is more neglected in . 
social science curriculum and ` 
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In view of the nationwide interest in the 
problem of education. Mainstream is 





Pune First part this contribution was 
published in Mainstream dated May 7, 1977. 





T~ the first lecture we had a brief review of the 
educational development in India after the 
coming of Independence. Towards the end, a few 
broad conclusions were drawn summarising our 
achievements and failures. 

In this second lecture the theme is develo 
farther. In the first part of the lecture, I shall attempt 
a socio-economic analysis of the different aspects of 
the educational advance , during this period. In the 
latter part: I shall try to, show how the politico- 
economo forces, inherent -in our developing social 
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' -structure have, been influencing and shaping our, 


educational policies together with their successes 

and failures. ing . $ 

: 'padicat break with the former educational ture, 
to which our educational thinkers and pon 
leaders had pledged themselves before and at the 
time of the transfer of power, education has spread 
considerably at all levels all over the country. A 
number of, investigations, surveys, etc, are available 

’ relating both to urban and rural populations as well 

` as to different stages of education; from them it is 
possible to construct a broad socio-économic profile 
of this spread of education. 


As an illustration, let us consider the progress of 
rural areas. © 


literacy and school education in the 

. From the analysis of the survey material we can 
. draw the following conclusions. The in 

’ literacy and education is much more in evidence in 
large central’ villages than in small peripheral 
villages. They have progressed much more among 
the socio-economically advanced sections of pop- 
ulation than in the poorer and socially backward 
sections of population. We are all aware of the 
great gulf between men and women in terms of 
education; this is even greater in rural areas; and 
the downward one goes the social ladder the, less 
is the literacy and education of the fairer sex. In 
some areas: girls’ education has hardly started in 
the Internation Women’s Year! - 

In terms of'caste which is:a dominant stratificatory 
characteristic of our rural society, the upper castes, 
the Brahmins, Kayasthas, the trading castes, eto. are 
almost all literate and have progressed further in 
secondary and higher, education. Then follow the 


middle castes whose main occupation is farming; - 


they also made considerable advance both in literacy 
- and primary education and are trying to push for- 
ward to higher levels. But the scheduled castes, 
other backward castes and most of the tribal popu- 
lation (except in some pockets like the -north-eastern 


parts of the country) are woefully lagging behind; . 


_ and this in spite of the special provisions stipulated 
in the Constitution. 
In terms of landownership, it is the richer and 


middle groups who are pushing ahead in education - 


_ while the poor sants and landless labourers 
are still largely illiterate, uneducated. The same 
pattern is repeated when one considers income and 
assets. ` ' 


As we move from the rural areas, through small 


towns and cities, to large metropolitan centres, there 
is greater and greater advance in education. But 
the socio-economic profile described above persists 
throughout, although at the corresponding level of 
> advance; there is, of course, a difference. In urban 
areas ih this social stratification of educational 


achievement, particularly’ at the upper levels, it is ` 


parental income, education and profession rather 
than: caste which now tends to play a greater role. 
These facts are well known to everyone who has any 
hand in policy formulation or its implementation in 
éducation. fact, while announcing objectives, 
emphasis is always laid on the education of the 


> lagging sectors: adult literacy, universal elementary 


$ 
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It was noted that in spite of our failure to mako a ' 


| 
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education, women’s education, educafion of the sched- 

uled castes, tribal population, etc. While allocating 
funds, recourse is taken to-an easy way out, namely, 
allocating them according to the secular trend in 
each sector. As regards actual end results, one 
finds them as we have presented them earlier: a far 
greater advance in secondary and higher edcation, 
men’s education, urban schooling and, in general, 
the education of the more affluent and socially 
powerful sections of society. 

In fact, in education as in every other socio- 
economic sector, the progress is by and large taking 
place ina laissez faire style without purposeful 
mtervention, except when either the iling 
circumstances it imperative and/or when 
political considé¢rations dictate otherwise. Having 
made the necessary modifications, the process again 


starts moving undisturbed by its own inertia and - 


acquires a momentum of its own. 

If we carefully examine our education process in 
terms ofthe end results, together with the social 
sifting or screening mechanism at various stages of 
education, which was described earlier, one cannot 
help coming to the conclusion that society, by and 
large, uces almost the same social structure 
with which it starts. Each new generation going 
through the channel of education does not appear 
to make a great deal of difference to the state of 
our socio-economic hierarchy. 

As we have seen, a large number even now by- 
pass altogether any kind of education (or it will be 
more appropriate to say that education by passes 
them), and those who enter the educational system 
are subjected to a relentless process of “natural 
social selection’. Asa result, those who ultimately 
occupy the upper portion of the social pyramid in 
the newer generation are largely those who originally 
belonged to it in the older generation, and the same 
holds good for the middle, the lower and the lowest 
strata. Thus, in spite of the spread of education, 
our social structure more or less replicates itself 
from generation to generation. 

Let- me hasten to make an observation before I 
proceed further with this analysis so that the 
proposition I have stated just now is not misunder- 
stood. I do not wantto su that no social 
change has occurred or is occ g as a result of the. 
spread of education during the post-1947 period. In 
fact, the entire next lecture will be devoted to this 
theme. I also do not want to suggest that nothing 
has changed in the socio-economic structure, which 
has been evolving by its own logic during the last 
quarter of the century, the logic of capitalist econ- 
omy in an under-developed country having the 
legacy of a colonial past. What is maintained here 
is that no revolutionary or even what you could 
call a radical break, has occurred in either the 
economy or the- social structure, whether as a 
consequence of the spread of education or otherwise. 

To continue our analysis further, not ite rd 
educational system largely licating the ic 
socio-economic stricture with its social hierarchy 
and flagrant inequalities. It can be demonstrated, 
in fact, as we have said elsewhere two years ago, 
that there is an amazingly close parallel between 
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what is happening in educatson and what is 
happening in national economy. The large mass 
of 70 per cent of illiterates (400 million as, 
mentioned earlier) in our population and the slug- 
gish substandard” spread of elementary education 
are matched by the slow economic growth, where 
40 percent of the people still live below the bare 
subsistence level and another 30 per cent hover just 
above it. 

The abnormal growthof high-school and higher 
education ina largely illiterate society is not very 
different from our economic priorities where the 
manufacture of terylene. cosmetics, TV sets and 
private cars have a priority over the production of 
cheap coarse cloth, cheap housing for the poor and 
means of mass transport. The high subsidisation 
of high-school and higher education helps, in the 
present socio-economic order, the same relatively 
well-off sections of society, as ate helped by most 
public investments in the cities and in the country- 
side, in industry and in agriculture. 

Along with high-cost public sector investments 
essential for the development of private capital, the ` 
state is also running high-cost elite institutions like 
the IITs and the IIMs to meet their demand of 
highly qualified technical and management person- 
nel. Then there is similar use of foreign aid and 
foreign know-how in startmg and running these elite 
educational institutions. And there is also the export 
of dividends on these ‘foreign investment’ in the 
form ofa massive export of underpriced finished 
product, made in India, consisting of well-trained 
scientists, engineers, technologists and doctors! 
Even the garibi hatao slogan finds itself echoed in 
education, our renewed resolve in successive educ- 
ational plans for the removal of illiteracy andfor 
the enforcement of universal pri education. 

As illustrations of the built-in bias in our educ- 
‘ational system, consider the distribution of resources 
among various levels of education. We have refer- 
red to this question earlier. Inthe fifteen years 
from 1950-51 to 1965-66, the share of primary 
education dwindled from 32 per cent to 20 per cent, 
‘While the share of higher education rose from 15 to 
little over 20 per cent. It is believed that during 
the last decade this trend has certainly not been 
reversed: probably it has increased furtHer. 

It is true that in the post-war period, the expen- 
diture on higher education has considerably 
increased in most countries, particularly the“ dev- 
eloped ones. Itis true that this pattern of dist- 
ribution of the financing of education, where a 1 
and increasing share of the cake with a high public 
subsidy goes to higher levels of education is to be 
observed in other countries as well, and for the same 
reasons: spirally rising expansion in enrolment at 
these levels and relatively much higher costs of 
higher education and research, particularly in science 
and technology. But in those countries this is 
taking place against the background of adequate 
provision for and near-foll enrolment in elementary 
education. ` 

What makes it galling in our country is that here 
it is happening in a largely illiterate country where 
we have not been able to draw in and retain even 
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~ this stefe subsidy is a contributory factor, has accen- 


half the age-group 6 to 11, let’ alone fulfilling the 
constitu:iona} obligation’ of providing 

educaticn for childern of 6 to 14. ‘One may pert- 
inently ask: To whom do these benefits.go? We 


. have seen that the successive screening process 
‘enables largely, the children of the top deciles of 


populat oh to arrive at the higher reaches of od- 


D 


Highly iniquitous. . . ; - 
T.e scale of subsidy to. higher education increases 
as one goes from the general courses in arts, com- 
merce and science to more and more prestigious 
courses such as Srg nesring, medicine, technology 
and management. It was estimated, for instance, 


- gome yeats ago that in Maharashtra the Government 


spend: about Rs 80,000 towards prdducing a young 


MBBS while the average student expenditure during’ 
that psriod was of the order of Rs 10 to 12 - 


thousand) . 


After dich high subsidization; what is the end: 


result? At onecnd, a significant proportion of the 
product of these prestigious courses just leave the 
country and gettle down in the West. The high 
subsid= apon oa these drained brains is pure waste 

jth no return, to the society which largely paid for 
their education. At the other end, the inordinate 
rush t> higher education, particularly to general 
ucation which is also subsidised, for. which 


tuated fhe grave problem of educated unemploy- 
ment. - 3 


No discussion about our pérformance in education “ 


during the post-47 period can be complete without 
considering the probleni of the éducated imemploy- 
inent as a -tesult of the surfeit of high-school and 
higher education. ~As was pointed oat earlier, the 


’ ‘problem is not néw: it has been with us, along with 
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creation of a largo number of w ' 
- early forties. After being relatively- quiescent for 


low quality general education and the “near-absence 
óf vocationalisation and diversification at secondary 
Idvel, from the beginning of this century. People 
of-our genération have experienced acute pangs of 

nem loyment during the depression period in the 

irties which was partially reli only the 
-timo jobs in the 


tite first decade and half of Iddependence, the spectro 
of growing educated unemployment has again raised 
its ugly head, and has now reached.a new high and 
is ever-increasing over tho last ten years. ; 

kilo considering this question let us first squarely 
face-the fact that unemployment in India is not 
morey confined to the educated. In fact, it is general 


‘and embraces all people, educated or otherwise, 


and the main underlyi Scone of this widespread 
unenploythent is the iiability of our national econ- 
omic development to absorb productively all persons 
of working age. Inthe case of the high-school and 
college turnout the problem becomes ‘acute because 
tho rate of expansion at these two levels consider- 
ably exceeds the requirements of the economy. This 
creates a large’ dumber of surplus in relation to tho 
number of suitable available jobs. Absence of 
divezsification’ ahd vocationalisation, and lack of 
provision of terminal courses leading to middle level 
jobs. afe additional factors together with the sort of 


cation This is What imakes this policy socially so ` 


the which we have, which is heavily 
biased towards higher education.. : 
You will find that almost the same analysis was 
‘made during the pre-Independence days. But then 
it was possible and also- correct to blame the 
imperial rulers for the plight of the educated unem- 
ployed. The fact that we,are facing the; same , prob- 
lem afer almost three decades of self-rule, implies 
that no basic change has taken place in this respect, 
either in the par of economic growth or in tho 
imbalance in the educational structure. It is becom- 


, ing clear day by day that India cannot provide full or 
` near-full employment unless’ she adopts a radically 


different strategy of economic growth, and is prep- 
ared to bring, about ‘the necessary far-reaching 
changes in the socio-economic structure. Bat these 
issues are better left to the expert economists. ° 

As analysts of educational developments, howover,. 
let us not turn a blind eye to the economic realities 
and delude ourselves that a vocational diversific- 
ation, with or without 10+2+3 and with terminal 
courses, will act like a magic wand. Even if we 
succeed in channellising a large portion of the college - 
,entrants to these courses in high-schools-or higher 

secondary institutions (Iam very doubtful about 
this for the reason which 1 shall point out presently), 
this will not make a real dent in the problem of 
educated unsmployment unless economy really 
begins to hum and creates an ever-increasing number 
of jobs at those levels. If this does not happen; 
tinemployment will be msrely transferred from one 
level to another, as-is clear from what happensd at 
‘another level, to engineers, a few years ago. 
As I mentioned earlier, I am also doubtful 
whether it Will be possible to persuade the high- 
school leavers not to take a mad rash to colleges, by 
merely providing diversified vocational courses of a 
terminal character. Everybody knows the significant 
difference in terms of earning potential and social 
perstige of the high-school leaver and the college- 
‘trained in the present social or rather soclo-econ- 
omic strucfure. There is evidence to show that 
social prestige is gradually losing against income, 
which is itself becoming a souroa of and, therefore, 
a substitutable social commodity, for statas. Baut 
unless the great gulf between earning potentials of 
the two sections of the educated, as well as that 
between the educated as a whole, on the one hand, 
and the unedacated and low-educated, on the other, 
is considerably narrowed, it is very problematic 
whether this. much-advocated channellisation can be 
realised in, practice. : 

We should recall in this context the fate in the 
past of such innovations as basic education, molti- 
purpose schools, technical secondary courses, etc. 
which were hailed so’ much by educationists and 
others when they were first started, bat which all 
had to be ultimately discontinued after short 
intervals. Everybody proclaimed them as 
but, in practice, they were good not for one’s own 
children but for other people’s children! So most 
educational problems related to educated. uh 
employment are ultimately related to the economic 
policies, to politico-economic policy decisions. 

As a final item in social analysis of our education, 
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let me once again go back to the spread of primary 
education. It has fon observed earlier that we are 
ogressing rather slowly in this vital sector, vital 
the point of view of social transformation, 
because literacy and hence a successful completion 
of at least the primary course, makes all the 
difference between ignorance and even a rudiment- 
knowledge of things. Although the progress 
of enrolment is uneven in different States and 
regions, itis my belief for the last few years, that 
in States (like Maharashtra) which have done a 
lot better than others, we have reached a sort of 
a Pa in this e although about a quarter 
of tho age-group do not enrol and another 
quarter drops out soon after entry. Further progress 
looks well-nigh difficult, if not impossible, in the 
present scheme of things. 

Many surveys have been made to probe into the 
situation and they all point out that the principal 
inhibiting factors are: the unsuitability of the 
present full-time, single-entry, formal system of 
education, on the one hand, and the stark poverty, 
and the irrelevance of education to the economic 
situation of the lowest strata of society, on the 
other. Some children do not attend school simply 
because they have little to eat, and little to wear. 
They are required by their parents to help them in 
their chores in their florce struggle for existence. 
Moreover, the parents, and hence the children lack 
enough motivation because they do not see how 
this fow years’ schooling (which mean; keeping 
them away from work) is going to help them in their 
economic survival, let alone economic improvement. 

Proposals have been put forward making an 
urgent plea for providing multiple-entry, part-time, 
non-formal facilities side by side with the present 
formal schools. I am afraid, in the present socio- 
economic situation, this is likely to meet with the 
same fate which basic education met. This proposed 
alternative strategy is purely an educational strategy, 
and for the lack of a corresponding economic 
strategy, the former alone cannot help many who 
remain out of the pale of schooling because the 
basic questions of poyerty and motivation will 
persist and will remain untended. 

It is not my intention to analyse every educa- 
tidnal development in this manner; it is also hardly 

ble to be exhaustive in the space of a lecture. 
ut the discussion so far lends ample support to 
my initial contention that in the post-47 era we have 
failed to make a radical break in our educational 
system. Asone eminent educationist has recently 
put it, the system helps to ‘“‘strengthen and perpe- 
tuate the status quo with some marginal modifications 
as may bə necessitated from tim: to time, merely in 
the interest of the survival of the status quo itself’. 
I know to this I may receive an appropriate 
rejoinder from the social scientists, particularly the 
sociologists of education, namely, “Well, this has 
always been the role of education, the role of 
socialisation, which makes members in a social 
group adjust themselves and conform to their social 
milieu. ucationists and policy-makers should 
have known it.” 
All I need say in my defence are two things. 
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First, this fact has been unfortunately ignored by 
most of our educationists and policy-makers and 
planners all these years, and particularly by the 
““pure-education-wallahs”. The latter were busy, 
many of them still are, with merely maxing fresh 
plans every few years, and suggesting what they 
consider to be suitable educational technologies to 
accomplish them. For instance, you will hardly 
find any of this analysis in the great réport of the 
Kothari Commission, published only nite years 
ago. It is only now that some of them are taking the 
turn, some of them still haltingly, calling ža drift. 
It should bs, however, mentioned here that the 
veteran educationist who was the principel author 
of that report, and for whose sincerity, abi ities and 
knowledge I have the greatest regard, has now 
inevitably come to this realisation during the last 
fow years. 

Secondly, and more importantly, the educational 
developments described earlier, are not the dJevelop- 
ments which we had bargained for, when we pledged 
ourselves to bringing about e national s¥stem of 
education at the time of Indepondence. ‘rue, we 
have had similar failures in other spherss, for 
instance, in our socio-sconomic performance. -Tho 
two are not uarelated, in fact, they are very much 
related. During the post-47 period, there hes been 
no revolutionary or evena radical break vith the 
past. There is undoubtedly significint grcwth of 
the socio-economic system and its sub sys-em of 
education. But the growth has also intensified their 
internal contradictions as well as the contracictions 
duo to their interaction. The crisis of edacation 
is, in fact, an organic, epee part of the crisis 

s of our out-datec socio- 
economic structure. 

In the remaining part of the lecture I shall discuss 
how politico economic factors have been saaping 
our post-47 educational policies. Actually, after 
the social analysis which I placed before vou so 
far, it is not really necessary to assert that political 
factors have operated in education, because. after 
all, socio-economic processes have a necessary 
political dimension, and all Government policies 
and decisions, even the decision of ‘“‘drif-ing’’, 
inclading those in education, are in the last analysis 
rooted in politics. But this is specifically attempted 
here separately, in order to emphasise the inherent 
political character of the important educa-zional 
developments. Again, this discussion, like the earlier 
one, will be illustrative rather than exhaustive. 

Let me clarify at the outset that the pkrases 
“politics” or ‘‘political’”’ used here are not usd in ' 
the pejorative sense, to imply their sordid or dirty 

ts, but in the sense of pressures and interests 
of various social groups, particularly the dom nant 
social groups, and the manner in which, they wield 
power at different levels. And they do not imply 
academic politics at all. But if occasionally 
are used in any other than in their pristine sense, the 
meaning will be clear from the context. 

Let me first state some generalisations on the 
influence of ps on education. In a modern 
nation-state, the educational system largely depends 
on the polity of the country. The state uw the main 
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source of funds: as sach, and even otherwise, it 
exercises considerable direct influence on how the 
edocationel system is organised, run, expanded -and. 
developed The relative importance given to different 
stages and to different branches at cach stage, the 
type of atinistration, both governmental and instit- 
utional, and even the contents of education can be 
mituneiely rated to the decisions taken at the state 
eve i 

Again, <he emerging a independent nation- 
stato in tho developing world is necessarily faced 
with two zasks, Misco A political in character, 
-Which ed .to corresponding educational develo 
ments. This nation state must have a reasonably 
_ efficient sate apparatas: the armed forces and the 
, polico, civilian administration, @ judicial -system, a 
`. reasonably running system of transport and mass 
communisations. AU this implies a minimum of 
educatior, science, technology, etc., in short a cor- 
respondirg educational system. ; . 

The second task which the newl indspendent 
developirg country faces is that of development, 
rapid economic growth and a rising standard of 
Meg fos its psople. Eoonomic development implies 

the deyelopment of science and technology, and 
minimun spread of education. Moreover, this 
era the concept of development has to carry with it 
for its very legitimacy on le-oriented content 
which often goes under the labsl of some kind of 
socialism. Its manifestations in tho educational 
sphere are literacy, universal elementary education 
` and equalisation of educational opportunity, at other 
levels. The compulsive: political requirements of a 
Sree tec ave, therefore, to devise 


appepEae P programme of education. Political 
factor t inevitably have., their ele on the 
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educational system. 
India inherited both a pofitical_ apparatus paratus and an, 
. educational system in working conditions. from `her 


former rulers at the timo of its emergence as an- 

ndent nation-state. The national programme 
in education was, therefore, that of the adaptation, 
transformation, and ultimately replacement of the 


a system.. The contents of this national system of 


education visualised on the eve of Independence 
were mentioned earlier. They, reflected the 
vastness and diverse character of the country, the 
existence of many relatively advanced sectors in the 
economy and administration including education, 
and tha aspirations of the people aroused by the 
national straggle for independence. The radical 
(social.st) content in this national programme owed 
itself largely to the powerful mass character of the 
national movement, but this radical trend was 
organiationally rather weak. Bocanse of this defici- 
ency i: could not decisively assert itself, either at 
the tine of or after the realisation of Independence, , 
either through the ruling or oppositional leadership. 
This can bo observed in the educational provisions 
in the Indian Constitution as well, which are a sort of 
compromise between radical objectives in national 
‘education and the realities of class power in class soc- 
ièty. As the Indian state started develop ie ae ng the 
non-rovolotionary path, the path of capi 
: ment, the PODENA policies alee started aiding 
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- farther and farther away trom the pre-tndependstice _ 


objective of radical transformation. Thus, what 
shaped the educatlonal policies, ‘as well as all other 


policies of independent India, were mostly -the - 


political forces which assumed power, the vested 
Interests in the urban and rural areas, that is, the 
upper and middle classes in society. The compos- 
ition of these forces in class terms can be made 
more specific but that is ngt noœssary for my present 
argument. 

The rest of the, ensuing analysis is devoted to 
illustrato with the help of ‘specific examples, how 
political factors intervene in the formulation of ` 
educational pdlicies and their implementation. 
Consider, first the need for controlling the large 


` uncontrolled’ enrolment at the high-school and higher 
‘education. A mid gradualist proposal of selective 


Admission made by th: Education Commission was 
promptly turned. down by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Education in 1967. The Committee finally 
recommended that “every effort should bs mads to 
provide admissions to institutions of higher oduc- 
ation to all eligible students who desire to study 
further”, a recommendation which is exactly the, 
ad Be of control. 

efforts have been made for all these years 
to do ue the reverss of control, that is to facilit- 
ate starting of new high schools and colleges; grant- 
in-aid codes are suitably modified for this purposs' 
and the Economically Backward Class concessions 
have gone a long way bi support these institutions 
in rural areas. In spite of the nigh. rise in the cost of 
living, the increase in fees is relatively much less. 
‘In fact there will be a tremendous political Opposi- 
tion both by the ruling and Opposition parties to any 
proposal of substantial fee-riso and/or restrictions on 
- admision. 

It is well known in this context that ths EBC con- 
cessions -are misued, that miserably equipped 
substandard colleges and high schools, sanctioned 
bocause of local political pressures, are struggling for 
just bare existence on account of poor enrolment; 


` there is consequent maltreatment of staff. (heard - 


once a minister remarking, ‘‘There is often a Yadav 
high school on one side of the village street and h 
Jadhav high school on the other,, both leading 


miserable existence with low enrolment’”.) And 
ult Ls lioy. continues; why? - 

m the local politics of powered ige, 
it is ae that this policy of unrestricted admission: 


and high subsidy serves the interests of politically ` 


influential sections of society. As mentioned earlier 
this policy benefits the top stratum of the population 
from which most of these students coms, and they 
are the most influential as well as the most vocal 
sections of society. , the now rural educated 
elite which have come m the farming communities 
and the middle son a of society now dominate 
‘positions of strength in politics at all levels inclading 
the State level. They use'their political stength to 
advance their interests in education as in all other 


' spheres, and they arë fully conscious of the utility 


of education in reinforcing their positions in various 
walks of social and economic life and in politics in 
particular. This accounts for: their opposition to 
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Yestrictive selective admissions, and the various 
measures adopted by the state for subsidising this 
education. 

Moreover, these policies, though mainly seoa 
the upper and middle strata, are bound to comman: 
a wide support among the vast lower strata of 
society as well. For, even if a large number of them 
simply cannot reach those higher stages in education, 
for those few who can make it, this is their only 
ane of quitting poverty and climbing the social 
ladder. 

The advocates of the present policy can also ee 
history in its defence. They say im effect: the 
national leaders of the early British period made 
active efforts for the cheapening and spread of 
English education, we are now carrying forward the 
same tradition and we are doing this in the interests 
of the lowliest and the poor. The former had to do 
it in spirit of service and self-sacrifice because of tho 
adverse conditions of the colonial rule; now we, 
their present counterparts, are using the power and 
resources of state for this purpose and thus taking it 
to people further down the social ladder. So what is 
wrong 

Thus, the present policy of unrestricted entry and 
high subsidy, liberal grant-in-aid, all command a 
powerful political support from overwhelmingly large 
sections of population. Aad because of this it is not 
likely that this process ot ‘‘democratising” education 
can be curbed to any appreciable extent unless the 
present power-structure itself suffers a radical change. 

Consider another issue; the special concessions 
and facilities for the education of the backward 
sections, namely, the scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes and other backward communities. The cons- 
titutional provisions in this respect and their imple- 
mentation thereafter, are the result of two principal 
factors which are essentially political. First; such a 
programme was an important element of the agenda 
of national reconstruction proclaimed by the ceveley 
ing national movement for almost two decades. It 
was a necessary response to the great awakening 
among these sections of society, particalarly among 
the scheduled castes under the leadership of stalwarts 
like Ambedkar. Under the benign lead of Gandhiji 
their cause had become en integral part of the Con- 
gress programme. 

Secondly, the existence of these sections in Indian 
society offended the sensibility of the bourgeois 
hibsral ideology of the national leadership, and such 
measures were therefore called for if India had to 
build its image and justify itself as a modern prog- 
ressive state in the outside world. Even so, their 
actual implementation is not always satisfactory as 
the annual reports of the Commissioner for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribss very often 
point out. There is often a. whispering aad not-3o- 
whispering campaign against these concessions on 
grounds of fairness, equity and standards. If the 
State leaderships have not so far succumbed to these 
pressures for the withdrawal or reducing these conces- 
sions, it is due to two factors. Any whittling down of 
these facilities will be frowned upon by the Central 
leadership which is much more far-sighted with its 
more liberal leanings. Bat more importantly, it will 
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tost them the political support of sizable chunks of 
population. This will be particularly disastrous for 
the politics of election. 

Some interesting developments in tke first two 
decades of Independence in this context are worth 
noting, if only to illustrate how political factors 
shape educational policies. Taking advartage of the 
mention of other backward communities among the 
weaker sections as defined in the Constitution, the 
newly emerged State leaderships belonging to the 
dominant middle castes in rural areas, legislated in 
-some States reservation of seats for thelr commun- 
ities, in colleges of engineering and medicine, and 
other institutions of higher learning. At one stage 
this went to such alength in some States that the 
number of open seats got reduced to an iniquitously 
small proportion. At this stage the judiciacy had to 
intervene to restore the balance! I have not checked 
the recent position, but it is not unlikely that this 
kind of reservation for the so-called other backward 
classes may still be in existence, in a less offensive 
form, in some parts of the country. 

As another illustration of political influences work- 
ing in education let me take the question of elite 
exclusive institutions like public schools, convent 
schools, etc. This type of institutioas, par icalarly 
at the secondary level, has increased during the 
post-Independence period. Thess expensive English- 
medium schools, run on the public-school fattern in 
England, cater to the children of the affiient and 
near affluent. They provide, them the channel 
through which their pupils enter select institutions 
of higher education, and later on occupy the 
leading positions in bureaucracy, defence services, 
entrepreneurship, technocracy and manageral posi- 
tions in industry and business. 

In spite of our egalitarian protestations in educa- 
tion, this trend has considerably strengthened during 
the last two decades until we have now the proto- 
type of these institutions even in rural areas, and 
what is even more surprising, with state aid. Da the 
other hand, the commoa school concept, the idea of 
a neighbourhood school so strongly advocated by 
the Education Commission, has gone by defaut, This 
development is not just drift or inertia; it i clear 
it has its roots in the politico-economic forces. 

This is the elitist channel of the dual system, 
mentioned in the first lecture, and it provices the 
education which the topmost layer of our society 
desires to have for their children. It has a strong 
support in the ruling class and the bureaucracy. 
Ministers and politicians who loudly proclaim the 
ideal of equalisation of educational opportunity, who 
declare themselves against the continuation of English 
and are eloquent chimplons of Hindi, are careful 
enough to send ther wards to these exclusive Erglish- 
m2dium schools. Regional leadership, conscious of 
its own present and future interests, has followed 
suit. They wish to have a date with destiny (of 
wealth, status and power) if not in this ganeration, 
at least in the next. 

It is not, therefore, surprising, that there has been 
next tono effort by those who are sapposed to 
direct and control the educational system, to reverse 
this process which is in such glaring contradixtion 
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with the principle of equalisation of educational 

it”. Joms mild measures aimed at. check- 
ing this trend and giving a dominant status to 
regional languages in the Leb arin were promptly 
rejected by the judiciary under the relevant. clange 
of the Constitution, the clause which protécts the 
right of the minorities or other groups to have the 
type of schools they desire. In fact, this clause is 
‘playing a role in education, simildr to. the one 


pla 
tight of rty. = yet le 
Here Tan rominded of the Report of the Education. 
Commissian which has said: ‘*The destiny of India . 
is now being shaped in her classroom.” When a 


>. jargo number from.the younger generations does not 
' enter any sort of classroom at all; and many of, 


. issues lixo vocationalisation o 


‘to the prevailing i 
policy decisions in education, orjeven the so-called 


those who enter are soon obliged to leave them, 
such a atatement sounds like an empty rhetoric. 
But we cen endorse‘it with a iate modification. 
and, say with full justification that ‘“‘the destiny of 
affluent "nd 

school ‘classrooms. , 
The sort-of politico-économic analysis of our 

educational developments which I have, 
before yoù so far can be extended to several other 
ry. education 


including basic education and the principle of work 
the lan policy inclading the place 


experience, 
of English, adult literacy programmes, the condition _ 


of rural achools, syllabi, and so on and so forth. - 

The developments In éducation in India cannot 
be considered in isolation of the: socio-economic - 
structures. They can be better analysed and under- 
stood iq their essence, only when they are related 

sodio-econotnio interests. The 
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in economic reforms by the clause on the ~ 


is now being shaped in her ‘public . 
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absence of policy or drift in education, have their 
` roots in the politico-economic forces in the country, 
and they-are essentially political decisions. ' 

Ip the post-Independence period education and 
economy are in the framework of the old 
structures this growth has inte Dot only 
contradictions in their specific fields but this hes also 
brought them into mutual ct. For`a real 


radical break in the educational system, for the- 


realisation .of a real national system of education, 
there has to bea simultaneous corresponding break 
in the socio-economico structure. These are essentially 
political tasks and, therefore,- the 
political power, who wields it and how, they wield 
it, assumes a central position in all considerations of 
far-reaching changes in education. ` 


Having said this, I concede that whether you. 
‘agree with them or not, they certainly provoke a 


few pertinent questions: What does one do about 
it? Where does one g^ from here? And-how does 


one go there? These are: certainly valid questions. ` 


Perhaps you expect me to discuss them. I am. 
afraid, however, I shall not do so for the simple 
reason that I should like to add another vitally 

important dimension to this 
dimension of social change. But let me inditate 
my line of. thinking on the question óf finding 
answers.to these criclal questions. This is best done 
by quoting from Alice in Wonderland with an 
interpolation of my own. f 
Alice had asked a sinülar 
which way I ought 


cat: Will you tell me, poe. 
to walk from here?’ d the reply was: “That 


depends a good deal on where you want to go,” and 
Ishall add, “and on whether’ you want to walk out 
of here at alll” (To be concluded next’ week.) 
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a rt Policy Issues e 


s a starting point one may consider.the proposal 
“At envisage a change in the distribution pattern 
of consumption in the economy as a specific objec- 
tive during the next plan, 

Probably, for the next five years, one of the plan 
aims could Poe ensure that the standard of living 
‘of the poorest aS Ree vent (oF 50 per cent) would be 
Clade the per capita rate of growth. Asa 
“long-term measure it may be.of help to ca 
group of experts. to determine the -minimum levels 
of living in terms of per capita food, clothing and 
other essential consumer commodities. The group 
could also identify items, the consumption of w 
should be restricted during the next ten years. Along | 


pra this article was published in Mainstream dated May 
1977. . à 


e 
f 


a2 


. It may be di 
present level of consumption of the top rich ve 
short time, but a policy of pe 


' with thts i would, probably, be necessery to for- 


multo! an and’ wages policy ` aed 


to reduce isi 


g consumption at 
a certain level should not be to accept and 


pursue. 
It is not always ddequafely ndani taat deyel: 
opment process, in T a 
‘certain degree of ae iscipline to be cbectved 


with regard to personal consumption. Life of | 


affluence, even when restricted to a smal section, 
does not go well with any long-term development 
perspective. Apart from any other implication; a 


general thrust on austerity helps to create the ` 


requisite a here of involvement and fosters a 
sense of identioation with the national objectives 


‘and experiences. The need for observing the austere 


| munities is important ; 
- programmes to ality resistance and achieve a high `` 


approach is indeed more important and relevant 
for those sections which are comparatively better 
off todays ` 

A prerequisite for - operationalizing the above 


‘strategy would be in tarott yag certain common .' 
and. havs a full ` 


characteristics `of the poor sections 
- understanding of the skills, attitudes and environ 
ments in which these groups live and work. It 
should then be possible to consider alternats prog- 
mmm projects and policies by way of 

‘limited protection to their present profess 


in isolatión of the fast changing other sectors. The 
identification of characteristics of the poorer com- 


-for ‘evolving .appropriaté 


Hopa donca OF accsien 
aaa thi, oo may find that agroultcra 


` and construction workers as a 


E 


group, aro-amongst the 
Jowest paid in Iraq. It bs probable: that due to social . 


taneous education of family ae Or, it may 

be found that agricultural population is healthy and 

ready to, a new techniques but their major 
Fe was lack 

ne ee of improved seeds, irrigation facil ties, 

animal stock, pesticide or widespread ignorance 

about modern methods of farming and new csops. 


One caneven hazard a guess that there could be, 


social and nr distinctions within the national 

pulation based on regional, racial or professional 
ketitago of the - individuals which may be opera-ing 
as a powerful social hurdle'to change. 

Indian experienco suggests `that apretar 
extension services, P erhia of- impro variezies 
_ of seeds, chemical so on, did resulr in 
agricultural none but the progress was elso 
accompanied by.accentuation of income di 
in the rural sector due to existence of inequalities 
in the pattern of landholdings. A large many lard- 
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: honid not be agg find that the best crafts: 

ed workers): in traditional ~~ 

‘societies, generally, constitute the lowest, income `' 
prover kad cre cag cad in hard aiuarle Gail 


of supplies of agricultural icputs. 


u 


aoe 


- the 


r 


= 


.of necessity, to be obtained from 
backwardness of the area, - 


= 


of evoiding migration òf populatio: 


joe bones ee ee or mig under 
agrarian reforms, following imposition of ceilin 
on indiviJual landholdings, were unable to avail f 
the modern techniques of farming, either because of 
their holdirigs were too small, the requisite manager- - 
ial skills were lacking, or they did not- possess the . 
necessary capital. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
vu eee ee te 
develop agriculture, ese E E 
arities and generated social tension many 


disp 
parts of he country. 

Before: one oan evolve specific programmes for the 
benefit of the lowest income groups, it would, 


probably, Be desirable to oe and site the 


Hien onah end PA T 


way linkages o 
ls and policies. Thes set of Policies 


to germinate`in a certain context. What mi be. 


need not necessarily be relevant 


ie adv time been argued (and accepted, 
too) that location of large industrial projects, brings 
prosperity to'the people of the region. A number of 
recent studies, however, show that such an assump- 
tion is rarely valid to aprovo a ee 
of the local A oe ae re rier ae 
of the manpower for an ie ects has, 
dutslde de the area, 
mines, L 0 Gis. 
the local 
the 


/ 
, such big projects tend to be ai Completé: 
i gees da Ak depend’ uot 
o not upon 
silly roementh’ tee donot depend upon 
even much of indirect oporo Tho alternativo 
suggested, in somo cases, has been 
tions end adopting e policy of preferences to local 
population in employment at such units. The policy 
of reservations has its limitations in the nes of 
introcuction of an element of 
industtial inefficiency —- which ander developed 
economies can ill afford. 
It is sometimes suggested that there ad be a 
licy of encouraging establishment of ancillary 
ustries around ae projects. One has, probably, 
to be cautious o 
from the viewpoint of ` avoiding Tapid mi ation of 
tion to industrial centres‘ and the y por- 
sy of restriction of the desired spread-effect of 


pproach. 
. A better appears td be in encouraging 
feeder, seo i ager in rural arees around the 
bigg: industrial centres than allowing urban con- 
centzation. By adopting this approach, one can avoid 
a largo element of social overhead ‘costs which, 
variably, accompany rapid arbatai. Organs 
of scattered dusters of villages, but well 


‘connected with .cach other, to bea more 


appears 
effective method of combining the twin objectives . 


of reaching the perineal sections (and regions) and . 
hù which cannot 
but result in overcrowding of urban centres. - 

E is one of the: impressive features of Iraq that: 
due to governmental intérvention, prices of food- 
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of ‘help to . 


reserva-” by a variety of schemes of 


implication of ‘the proposal . 


grains have been kept under check. Ihe Wholesale 
Price Index for and pulses, for example, rose 
from 108.7 in 1963 to 115.9 only by June 1973, that 
re aia oE per cent increase in ten years. The 

nsumer Price Index’ (Baghdad) for foodgratins 
also rose by the same extent only.™ in contrast to 
this, the General Wholesale Price Index witnessed 
an increas: of nearly 21.8 per cent ih the sime 


period. 

One implication ofthis, obviously, is that the 
terms of trade have tended to operate against the 
~ agricultural sector (especially so for the foodgrain 
' producers). This, of course, does not hold true of 
those farmers who have assured irrigation and are 
located near urban centres\so that they can shift to 
vegetable cultivation. Under the situation, while it 
_ is admirable that the consumers in general sre peoi 

against adverse effects of inflation, the 

producers as a whole got placed at & ae 
tage. It should,‘ therefore, bë only expected that 
agricultural population would be under préssure to 
migraté or opt for jobs outside ema and prob- 
ably that too in urban centres.™ 


a 
raised, and how, at arate higher than the 
price rise? Should agricultural inputs be died? = 


There is no doubt that stepping up. of investment 
in the eau would opén new avenues for employ- 
ment. When developmental outlays are accom 

it may be 
ible to ensure a minimum level of consuniption 
or large part of the population. In the long ran, 
however, it is the technical competence of the- Iraqi ; 
people alone which can ensure sustained rate of ~ 
growth with the desired dispersal effect. 

Asa Sorset Memos it seems of utmost importance 
to eradicate illiterarcy in Iraq. within the shortest 
-possible time. Tt has been often observed that due 











and college education is fa of any 
percentage of rural and poorer communi remaio 
deprived of state-sponsored educational mes. - 
It may, therefore, prove more effective if a nation- 
Fide proarai of adult education is planned on 
basis. Probably, communication media (tele- 
vision nd radio) could be employed along with the 
mob of youth power (say, one month of 
obligatory social work in rural communities for 
college students) in service of the society. j 
Tho involvement of youth in Saate asiya 
rammes has, pronaos many more advantages 


a high 


ps 
experience real life and helps to imbibs in 
new lifo ponpeciive 


t 


Involvement of the largest numbers in develop- 
ment process has to get initiated with overall educa- 
tion which is not merely confined to “Three R’s” 
(read, write and do elementary arithmetics).** For 
example, it}would, in all probability be easier and 
rewarding to inform and educate the people of the 
problems of development and rationale of plan 
efforts and the social 
ment policies and programmes. The opportunity 

vided through adult education schemes could also 
Ceaveiled for imparting certain elementary skills to 
the backward sections. 


Vv 
Proposals 


T= undercurrent of the present discussion is that 
the objective of paying special attention to the 
poorest sections of the population can only be 
‘. achieved by a multi-pronged attack on the problem. 
There cannot be any one programme, like that of the 
eradication of a disease, to bring all groups in the 
praductive The plan approach asa whole 
has to be given an orientation which combines the 
. twin objectives of growth with social justice. i 
In terms of concrete action, the following may be 
worth considering: ; 
@ A statement on the ete of raising the 
living standards of the, poorest 25 per cent of the 
population, at double the rate than that of the 
Tatichal income, could be accepted as.a plan 
strategy.™ 


(ii) An expert group, specially constituted, could 


` determine a desirable -minimum level of living, in 
terms of food, clothing, housing and other , commo- 
” dities. The recommendations of this group would 
provide a basis for fixing desirable production targets 
within the economy during the next five years.” 
(Hi) In all societies, it is observed, there are 
, certain groups (may these be identified by location, 
religion, sex, marital status or occupation) which 
are P praditionally poor. , Normal d dopa 
rocees, generally, does not attract 
groups, because of behavioral characteristics and” 
their own value system, havea tendency to remain 
in isolation. These groups of people need special 
. attention. An effort, therefore, will need to be 
made to identify such groups of people and special 

















volvement. 
iy) For operationalising the above strategy, it is 
to initiate studies to obtain adequate 


o weaker sections in different parts of the 
These studies could prove helpful in 
es and evolve reg- 
national policies with regard to 
of certain types of activities and 
ybe, certain local crafts would need 
the organised sector during the 
ned industrialisation. 

short-duration studies could be 


projects and programmes. 


philosophy underlying governo- 


rogrammes planned for their rehabilitation and . 


two-way linkages and spread-. 


Such studies could provide a basis for initiating 
appropriate and timely measures to correct any 
likely imbalances and place assumptions in a more 
realistic frame. 

(vl) While massive investments under the plan- ' 
ning process would widen the product.ve capital 
base in the economy, both in agriculture and indus- 


- try, it appears to be of very great importance to 


launch a drive for the liquidation of illite-acy to lay 
the foundation for long-term measures for improving 
the level of knowledge and skills of tae largest 
numbers. It is only through raising the technical 


and general competence that the economy can hope >` | 


to ensure a sustained high rate of growth. In this 
direction, it is worth considering whether the’ youth 
could be mobilised, as a‘ part of the educational 
system, to work in a programme of nalion-wide 
campaign for adult education.™ 

(vil) One of the prerequisites for effective and 
efficient implementation of the objectives, more 
so in the traditional ‘societies, is to effect changes 
in the social and economic system of valus which is 
not always conducive to socio-economic change. It 
may be worth examining if the communication 
media (TV and radio) can be -employed more vig- 
orously towards inculcating the desired set o? values 
than allowing the media to become, predominantly, 
entertainment-oriented. It may be desirable to have 

up examine the social content and impact of 
this most modern commuication system.” 

(viii) It would be, probably, quite desirable to 
examine if some restrictions can be imposed’ on 
certain types of personal consumption to avoid any 
likdly impression of wa having already reachad the 
level of affluence.. Such general impressions, even 


. when shared by a very small section of the popula- 


tion, can cause complacency, apart from other direct 
economic implications.” 

‘ (&) To mop up the excessive incomes which get 
generated with certain sections in the planning 
process, one needs to consider if appropriate fiscal 
and other policies can be evolved and administered ' 
during the next two years. It may be desirable to 
have a small group examine alternatives for ensur- 
ing only reasonable profit margins and rewarcs for 
different types ‘of services. In this, probably, in- 
comes, profits and wages policy for the next plan 
could be worked out. 

(x) To meet the demands of the construction 
activity, as a policy, the involvement of private | 
contractors’ (foreign and local) should be seen es an 
ad-hoc measure. All-out efforts would need co be 
made to build up public sector agencies which could 
take up most of the O tasks, 

(i) In view of the adequate foreign exchange 
resources that Iraq has and also the fact that these 
resources are generated in the public sector and the 
Government hss the direct power to determine 
their pattern of allocation, the Government of the 
country has to be adequately conscious of the inp- 
lied consequences of the expenditure pattern they 
evolve. Unlike most other countries of the Third 
World, the Iraqi planners are fortunate to have a 
cleaner slate to write upon; but there is an elemmnt 
of emergency with which they have to start working, 
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lest the situation of surpluses makes the system to 
opt for softer choites. This is a period which is 
most amenable to creeping in of a variety of trends 
which convert the position of advantage to that of 
a handicap. There should be sufficient awareness 
that the present position of relative comfort cannot 
last over ong periods. (Concluded) 


NOTES 
Centra’ Bank of Iraq, Bulletin, New Series, No 11, April- 
Jane 1974, 


“For a discussion on price trends and their implications, 
See S.K. Goyal, Price Trends in Iraq, 1963-74 and Some Policy 
pei nails of Planning, Economic Department, Sep- 
tember 1974. 


*'The ‘Three Rs” should enable the persons to achieve a 
level equivalent to “primary school”. Secondly, he should 
develop a capacity to do elementary calculations and main- 
tain reco-ds of his profession. For instance, agricultural 
labour should be able to follow simple extension instructions 
for farming, when these were handed over to them in print. 
Similarly an industrial worker should be able to understand 


SAn exercise on these lines was attemptep by Goyal and 
Hashim in their paper on ‘Towards Evolving of Plan Stra- 
tegy”. It was shown that if a very te objective of 
mring thee level of consumption of the poorest two consum- 
ption brackets, was to be rie along with the removal 
of urban-rural disparities for ese groups, the level of private 
consumption would need to be raised by 32 per cent. The 
objective of paying special attention to the t sections 
is directly implied in the approach of A/-Tagrir Al-Siyasi. 

"It is understood that a deal of work in this direc- 
tlon has already been dono at the National Institute, and 
studies are in progress by some experts in the Ministry of 


y. 

"AbLTogrir Al-Stayast observes: “... the experience of 
other people have proved a tangible fact that classical tech- 
ce in combating illiteracy can in no way provide a 

ical settlement of the problem.” Baghdad 
March 11, 1974, 

® Al-Togrir Al-Sipasi observes: “The Arab Baath Socialist 
Party — its major obligations envisage the fight, through a 
new perspective, for the propagation of such values into the 
life of the society and elimination of all detrimental values 
and practices which have been dominant prior to the Revol- 
ution. The obligation is considered the most 
difficult and most ccmplica'ed tasks: it requires time dimen- 


factory instructions. Thirdly, the ‘Three R’s” a h 
implies imparting of basic edocation in personal and social 


hygiene, awareness of social obligatio 
political 
struggle, 
reach the above level within a year. 


hilosophy of the country a 
use of the age factor, it should be possible to 


understanding of 
elements of the 


sion extending over a full genaration.... 
nected with the question of education, information, popular 
orlentation and other matters realised by the Revolution.” 
Bagkdad Observer, March 11, 1974, 

"*Seo Al-Tagrir chapter "Economic Independence,” Bagh- 


It 1s directly con- 


dad Observer, March 7, 1974. 





NO SHORT-CUT TO DEMOCRACY 


Had it handled this issue with 
delicacy and intelligence, it could 
have changed the face of the 
country by cutting at the roots 
of that fatalism which is sgo 
characceristic of our peasantry. 
It isa fatalism which leads the 
peasart to accept floods, famines, 
droughts and pestilences which 
kill of elthér his cattle or his 
children with utter resignation. 
“God giveth and God taketh 
away, ° 1s his phil y. 

oi only does make him 
indifferent towards bringing yet 
anothsr mouth into this world 
when he cannot feed it, leave 
alone educate it, for ‘God will 
provide”, it also makes him 
unwi.ling to accept innovations 
of amy kind in farming. His 
womenfolk and his minor children 
are -he wasted brain power of 
the ration, and promise to remain 
so unless their lord and master 
abandons his fatalistic tradi- 
tlonal attitudes. 

Femily peog was, had the 
Conzress but ised it, a ver- 
itable instrument to change all 
this. If, instead of s ing a 
reign of terror in the countryside, 
the Government had thought to 
convince the people that it is not 
necessary to have lots of children 
Svea Te qué slat medic 

ivin an i i 
FHEnNOR to tko children of at 
leart sterilised couples, a major 


step would have been taken in 
re-educating our peas ; 
Gradually, they wo have 
realised that it is possible to 
decide on the number of children 
one wants and expect them (bar- 
ring accidents!) to reach adult- 
hood, if only one makes an effort 
tosave them from illnesses and 
pe This aes pproech of doing all 
is new a of doing al 
one can, of g able to conquer 
a given situation would, in the 
long run, have communicated 
itself to other problems man 
faced as a farmer, and it would 
surely have changed the face of 
the country much more effec- 
tively than any number of prop- 
apanda stunts by the Ministries 
of Health or Agriculture. 
Equally powerful would have 
been the introduction of com- 
ulsory education at primary 
evel. In rural India as as in 
the slums, a child of seven is 
already contributing to the 
family’s income. He is not so 
much of a liability asa middle- 
class school-going child. If the 
t or the labourer is compel- 
ed to send his children to school, 
he will not be able to look upon 
them as so much free labour. 
From being an asset, the children 
will become a burden and the 
father will not be all that keen to 


-increase his brood. At the same 


time, he will not be able to 


(Continued from page 11) 


amplam om the Government, 
or, after all, it is doing good to 
his children! s 

None of this could have been 
achieved ina day, or nineteen 
months, but the results would 
surely havo been far-reeching, 
and longer lasting. But the 
Congress has not Sal missed the 
bus, but perhaps even wrecked 
it for all comers, at least for the 
time being. 

It isa welcome sign that the 
Janata Party itself seems to be 
its victory cautiously. 
Many of its su ers are 
certainly not following it blindly. 
Many others are aware that 
change of Government has not 
opened the gates to heaven, that 
we have only been given another 
chance to make democracy work. 

I do not know whether the 
Congress would return to power 
if the Janata Party failed. But 
surely that does not matter 
quite so much. What matters is 
that unless we to take 
democracy to our villages, we 
will end up by having a one- 

vernment, ess of the 

It goes under, which will 
serve the vested interests. 

Once again, it is brought home 
to us that there is no short-cut 
to the boring, back-breaking wotk 
which alone will bring real 

ito 4 our countryside 
and, therefore, to our country. 
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Malaysia: 


‘Producer 


_ HARISH CHANDOLA 


a! Missa has now become the 
second largest petroleum 
‘producer of South-cast Asiah 
S pg 2135 al tion 
3 
: a aa dollar (Rs 7,472 mil- 
lion) vorth of oil at the old 


25 per cent higher than 
last joer’s, with a number of 


' covered natural gas, 
, country. has’ plans for ‘building - 


. dollars (Rs 5,950 million) worth 


., Increase 


Rubber, however, remains the 
biggest export and foreign ex- 
change carner of Malaysia. Its 
.eeéond biggest export used to be 
tin, which has been displaced 
from that position now by oil. 

Besides oil, Malaysia ‘has' dis- 
and the 


a oe gcaoi ia plant 
, Will be completed’ and’ 
into uction ‘it ‘1981, A‘2 
billion Malaysian ' dollar (Rs 7 
billion) li d natural gas plant 
which allow the. country to 


of gas a year, is also on the draw- 
board. 


‘sknown reserves of | 
amount to 2.7 billion 
Its 1976 production 
had increased by 63~ per cent 


. ‘over 1975; to average at 160,000 


barrels a day, or an annual total 
of 58.4 million barrels. 

rts of crude and partly 
leum in 1977 are to 
27 percent, to 63.9 - 
million barrels. This would 
‘amount to about 0.3-per cent of 
total world exports. -` 

ysian crude” shay has a 
low sulphur content is~ greatly 
in demand. Last year, 39. oe 
cent of its crude exports went-to 
Japan, 19 per cent to the United 
repel gay aepo 
‘11 per cent to 
nine per cent to th Philippines, 
poen to Brunei and- the 

co of about one’ per cent to 
New Zealand 

On June 10; 1975, a Govern 


ment-to-Government agreement 
was si between Malaysia 
` and the ines for the sup- 


ply of 8,000 to 10,000 barrels of 
Malaysian crude to the Philip- 
pines- per day. Before that the 


barrels, or about 20 per cent 
of its total orude production. 
Malaysia has eet up a National. 


The rest of the 


of crade in Malaysia, like Shel, . 
Pacific, 


agreemen 
companite, whith ‘migh 


ti nia reach such 
ons fo 

-C iiegptitiom o fo, rogh sach 
the foreign oil companies drag- 
god on for almost two'years, with 
the oil -co ‘resisting tho 


ment Was a complex matter and, 
the stakes were high. On July 
29; 1976, the’ Malaysian Govern- 
ment, in order to break the 


oe in thé protracted 


negoti- 
vè notico to the’ oil . 
compe with exploration rights 
in the country to conclude prod- 
uction-sharing agreements 
tee by November 
` As a result, two oil sipia 
Sarawak Shell and’ Sabah S a 
Petroleum ~Company, si 


of Malaysih’s agreements in i 


1, 1975, to provi 
psia. i, 


Tho main terms of tho produc: 

tion agreements are: : 
The duration of the contract 
for oil production-sharing is 20 
ae extendable by another 14) 


Tho oil company can jae 


‘up toa maximum of 20 per ce 
' of actual costs: such costs include 


exploration, development . and 
production. 

Another 10 per cent is igs 
deducted for royalty; Petronas 
and the State Governments ‘of ~ 
Sabah and Sarawak will split the 
royalty on a 50-50 basis. 

‘Seventy per cent of the balance 
goes to Petronas and 30 pee ae 
to the oil company. 

The cost for gas is 25 per cent. 

ons for 
for oil, 4 


panies will have to pay income 


i 1 
` 
d v 
` oot 


„på Research Fund to Petronas: 


y e Hap, 0.5 per 
of from - the 


cn of cost of and profit oil. 


‘A Discovery Bonus: When ‘the’ 


company ‘discovers a new com- 
mercial field, it has to give a 
Discovery Bonus of 2.5- million 
Malaysian dollars (Rs 8.75 mil- 
Hon) per discovery. 


A’ production Bonus: Each’ 


time production exceeds 725,000 
kilolitree or about >50,000 bar- 
rols per 
has to 


When tho price goes up above 


pay 
dollars (Rs 16.5 million) to. 
Petronas , 


the base price of 12.72 US dollara . 


per barrel, the oontracting oil 
company will have to refund 70 
per cent of the proceeds from its 
sale.of oil above the base price 
to Petronas. 


The increase in only at five per.’ 


cent once annually. 
The main Sra caion of the 
agreement are that a maximum 
of 20 cent will be allowed on 
very 100 barrels for actual cost 
-recovéry, another ten per cent for 
royalty and the remainder to be 
shared: between Petronas and the 
oil companies on & 70:30 ratio. 
For gas the. cost recovery is 
25 per cenit. - 
: On marketing, Petronas. will 
company will handle its own. 
Sabah Shell presently produces 
between 60,000 and 65,000 


„barrels por day while Sarawak 


~ market its own oil -while the oil 


mare produces 118,000 bares 


aie Exxon hopes to tł 
production in ita ofl: concession 


. off the Trengganu coast in West 


or Peninsular Malaysia, in the 


latter part of this year 


Malaysia has three oil refineries l 


and feasibility studies are under- 
way to establish a fourth. These 
refineries, owned by :foreigh ojl 


. companies, operate ‘mostly on 


West Asian crude, for: aes 


were st of its 


Saper oe of the high 


price it fetches, higher than that 


of the West Asian crude, because 


it has low sulphur content. Low 
hur content crude is in 
d for heating: 


d it does not corrode rehning 
equipment to the extent the hig 
sulphur contént crude does. 


ue t f 
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EMERGENCY, IN: A VIBLAGE ` (Conitmued from page 9) > 


for several. years, and when tion to protect 
tenants wes being stren in the country, 
Mohanimac Ypnus. not only evicted him ‘from 
tenancy, bat also got his house demolished and 


litigation Egainst Yunus, one of Saini’s sons died 

under ver7 suspicious circumstances. He alleges, 

Foie in this be etepored by many villagers, that 
was 


It is common knowledge in the village that Yunus 
has encrocched upon a good deal of public land, a. 
fact which has been confirmed by an offici inquiry, 
but agairst which no action has been taken so 
for obvious reasons. The villagers remember that 
only a-few days before the demolition of the temple, 
Yunus had driven along with former Lt Governor 
of Delhi, Kishan Chand, and they had ‘seen him 
repeatedly pointing towards this temple and talking 

_to Kishan Chand. Later, when “the teniple was 
‘demolished, the villagers added two end two 
together. , : s 
The reason ‘given for the démolition fs that the 
temple lies in the way of a road. Originally this 
wes to’ pass through the field owned: (or 
enera ted) by Yunus. “So, to protect his property, 
he or this road to be diverted and in the 
Process the temple had to be pulled down. Yunus 
also plamned to convert a public pond lying neer 
this tem>le into a priyate fisheries enterprise — and 
a- resolation. to effect has already„beon sub- 
mitted for the Panchayat’s consideration. . `< | 
A local Youth Congress leader, Vijay Vats,’ told, 
me that Yunus had spoken to ‘him about his 
ambitious plans of setting up “several factories” 
in the village (a la Maruti, perhaps). ' 
Anotťaer issue that has ‘created widespread 
discontent is. the element of compulsion involved 


in implementing the family planning pro ©. AD 
Vimariied ana the- villa was Sibly sterilised, 
and this ‘created quite a flutter, though the local 
Youth Congress leaders who organised a storilisa- 
tion camp in the village, insist that‘he wes operated 

not in their camp but in some other camp.’ 
Many side vegetable vendors were removed from 
their places ostensibly on the ground that they 
were encroaching on the already narrow’ road, but 
were later rehabilitated at their, old place.when 
_they agreed to undergo sterilisation. Much more 
numerous have been the compulsions enforced 
through ‘“‘disincentives’”’ — Government servants 
' from the humblest sweepers to white-collar office 
‘workers being threatened, albeit orally and in- 
formally, pbs Mice oaltval suspension oe 

bs, and withholding o ies, increments an 

orhenens For stor even this was not cnough— 
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him out of the land. Inthe course of his 


1 


in addition to their own sterilisation, they had to 
procure extra cases in 
Consequently, family planning dalals hed sprung 
“casos” for a certain remuneration. 
do not hold Government jobs 
were hooked in through such devices as in 
sterilisation a- precondition for avalability ot 
-Medicare, renewal of licences of shopkeers and 


order to keep their, jobs. . 


other similar trappings. Those engaged in work ' 


requiring heavy manual labour are particularly 
angry about this: because probably due to neglig- 


in the villages of Haryana, whe 

o ro 
many of the p bie living here have thelr ancentral 
homes or’ relatives, fanned the villagers’ ire 
against the Government. One of the most popolar 
slogans heard.here after the Jahata victory was that 
both the ‘‘dalais” of nasbandi — Sanjay and Bansi 
Lal — had been vanquished.’ = -. i 


family planning 


Another issue which -made its mark during. ` 


Emergency was that of land reforms.‘ No privete 
land has been declared above the ceiling’ level, and 
hence surplus, in the village. According to the 
Pradhan of village Panchayat, Dalip Singh, some 
ceiling cases are pending in the court, but the surplus 
land likely to accrue from this is no more than ten 
acres. What has happened, of course, is that over 
ole surplus: farmers have secured their 
legal position through land transfers and other 
devices. Therefore, the only cultivable land avail- 
able for redistribution among the landless was thé 


` publio land, but this also had been illegally eo 


croached upon by the landowners. 

The only tangible benefit that has to the 
weaker sections under Emergency has that 
some of these landowners were evi from a part 


of these public lands — a police force had to be 
called in for this purpose as the landowners refused 
-to obey the eviction orders — and one-acre 
carved out of this land were distributed among 
harijans. - i 
However, even this step has not been carried out 
in a just and impartial mapner. Not all encroach” 
ments on public land have been cleared, and those 
-with political backing and influence have managed 
to retain their illegal posession of land. Moreover 
not all the land declared surplus has, in fact, been 
Tedistributed among harijans — the remaining land, 
one suspects, may be cornered by level, 
saa or by other elements wielding power in local 
airs. i 
Last but not the least, the redistribution of land 
; has itself followed caste’ patterns. Thus, members 
of the Julaha caste have béen provided cultivable 
.land while entirely berren and unproductive land 
has been foisted on the Balmiks. Tho latter havo 
not besn able to raise any crop on theif land even 
after spending as much as Rs 500'on land reclam- 
ation and hiring trdctora for ploughing ‘it. 


, 


hd 
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anything, land distribution has left them poorer 
than before, resulting in a considerable wastage of 
money end effort on their part. 

As for the distribution of housing sites among the 
weaker sections, enough surplus land is available 
in the village for this purpose and at least, on the 
face of it, the village seems to have very impressive 
plans for improving housing conditions. The Pradhan 
took mo to a vast stretch of land being reclaimed for 
distribution among all the landless people of the 
Village over 21 years of a Ont of this land, 827 

lots of 110 sq yards will be carved out as 
taip nia. What is more, the Pradhan told me, 
every ijan family would receive a subsidy of 
Rs 1500 for ing a house and arrangements 
made for getting them housing loans from a 
nationalised bank located in a village. 

Scratch a littl deeper, however, and many 
irregularities appear in this apparently impressive 
scheme of things. After having been briefed by the 
Pradhan, I visited some of the mohallas inhabited by 
the harijans where the housing conditions are the 
poorest. Here one person after another complained 
that he or some other member of the family satisfy- 
ing the criteria laid down by the panchayat had not 
been included in the allotment list, while those from 
well-to-do families have secured allotments even in 
tho name of their minor and unmarried members. 

Since many rich families, engaged in trade or 
other professions who do not own any cultivatin 
land, can also be called landless, they also quali 
for allotment of housing sites, although basically the 
official scheme is not meant for them. 

These are the people who are also able to secure 
the “pleasure” of those connected with allotment 
like the Pradhan and the gramsewak. There is 
suspicion that they corner the larger share of the 
bénefit. 


In fact, as the harijans alleged in the course of my 
talks with them, the real criteria of plot allotment 
was whether the demanded ‘‘fee’” was paid or not. 
According to one widow, she was clearly told m 80 
many words that her name would be included in the 
list only if she paid Rs 70.' This is confirmed by 


others who cite other such demands, including 
liquor and women. 
Ms for the housing subsidy, those who have 


received it at all for constructing houses on their 
existing land, have been given only the first instal- 
ment, and “‘pleasure-money” is demanded before 
second i nt is given. For loans from the 
nationalised bank the really poor are told that they 
would be given loans if their applications carry the 
security of landlords, a security which they obviously 

Of couse, the real picture about the distribution 
of housing sites will emerge only when the owner- 
ship pattas are actually conferred, but the impression 
which one gets just now is that in the name of 


housing for the weaker sections, free land is acquired - 


by the already well-housed rich families who also 
have the resources to build more houses and rent 
them out while, in the process the official and his 
henchmen get a golden chance to make something 
on the side. 


e 


Thus, it would seem that the net resolt of these 
half-hearted measures for the benefit of the weaker 
sections was, on the one hand, to leave the land- 
owning classes sore about the take-over, or the 
threat of it, of some of the land cultivated by them, 
even if it was an illegal encroachment; and, on the 
other hand, also to anger the harijans who found 
that the much-publicised benefits were not filtering 
down to them. This, however, is only a broad and 
admittedly oversimplified picture. For le, many 
harijans I talked to after the elections said t ay 
had still voted for the Congress because the ‘‘sar: 
had done much for them, even though corrupt 
officials did not allow these benefits to reach them. 

The tangible benefits accruing from other ‘‘gains” 
of Emergency, such as the tree-planting and adult 
literacy schemes were also marginal. Some people 
felt angry at the kind of implementation which 
involved strict orders being issued to an old and 
infirm maliin the village to plant an impossible 
number of trees within a single day because the next 
day a minister was coming to inaugurate a yana- 
mahotsav. They also recalled that while the rest of 
the village was being exhorted to plant more and 
more trets, some trees growing near Mohammad 
Yunus’s fields were cut down for sale by his 
workers. 

Again, the sort of adult literacy schemes being 
implemented did not attract many illiterates here 
though some classes were held in the school com- 
pound after school hours for the construction 
workers working there. The workers were found to 
be an interested lot, particularly the women, but the 
teachers were invariably ina hurry to reach their 
homes at the earliest. in any case, the adult literacy 
classes were stopped the day the election, results 
were known, as if literacy outside of Sanjay Gandhi's 
dramatics did not have any value. 

This, in fact, is the biggest question facing the 
villagers today — will the half-done work started by 
the old Government, though not implemented correc- 
tly, be taken over, set in order and completed by 
the new government, or will it be neglected? Will 
the ownership patras or housing sites be conferred 
on the deserving persons? Will more illegal encroach- 
ments be cleared and more land! made available 
for redistribution? Will justice be done to Kanhaiya 
Saini, the victim of a once high and mighty member 
of the coterie? These are the questions for an 
answer to which the villagers wait eagerly. 
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C*: Chitta Ranjan’s article 
“Left Unity: New Oppor- 
tunity” is full o over-simplifica- 
tions. It is absurd to say that “in 
Gide) con coalition 
Centre) is worse, so far 

pet Ah are con- 
cerned, then the pre-1976 Con- 


gress”. 

After al’, the new Govemmens 
has been im power for only a few 
weeks, most Cabinet Ministers 
have not ‘even been 
houses, amd Parliament has met 
Chitta Rajan hat’ a A 5 
q y (»] 

ipae ge the Janata 
cannot be anything 


‘but anti-zeople, and that “‘des- - 


pite, the high-handedness of some 


to solve all our problems. But 
iet us at least have the decency 
to admit that no regime can be 
worse than the one headed by 
Indira Sandhi. Of course, I 
would be ready to agree with 
Chitta Ranjan if Janata prod- 
uces its own Sanjay and clamps 
down- an Emergency 


finds only evil in tho RSS. 
m notan admirer of RSS — or 
for thaf matter any organisation 


Tm sure Chitta Ranjan 
ee ee ee 
anew leaf. Perhaps his answer 

l 


will - 


will be that this will bo impos- 
own answer will be 
tae et 


were active underground during | 


the whole of the Emergency. 
Their tactics being- well known, 
one wonders how much psychol- 


ogical harm er 
aigns have done among 
masses, rural and urban, during 
this period....”: I think this is 
. Whatever 


: Emergency fighting the Indira- 
Sanjay Fascism despite great 


°F people like Chitta Ranjan 
are once again in a position to 
air their views without the fear 
of MISA and other draconian 
laws, it is partly because of the 
‘tremendous resistance put up by 
the RSS. This alone, in my view, 
entitles the RSS to a measure of 


fairness. Lest Chitta Ranjan con- | 


vert me into a spokesman for 
the RSS, let me say that I’m only 
interested in responsible journal- 
ism. 


. K.R. Sundar Rajan 
Bombay 

On “TV’s Watergate” 
I 


Bete ors act neni dah 

interesting to read but 
is it not possible to pat a stop to 
witch-hunting that seems to have 
gone at its worst in your article 
“TV's Little Watergate’? While 
the corrupt and inefficient must 
be punished, please do -not ang 
the families into this. It 


Delhi 


not behove good journalism nor 
does it stand the test of freedom 
of press. Let us not iia 
that freedom means right to 
slander. 
New Delhi : 


un 

was intrigued by the article 

entitled ‘‘TV's Little Water- 
gato”. A little sleuthing revealed 
that the author had his (her?) 
dagger into N.L. Chawla. With all 
the dirty linen brought out, the 


powers that be would surely have 
- a close look now. 


er: oan there was more 
ce than genuine in 

It was but a aint) Geraint 
attem 


Mathur, a 
litterateur, as a sycophant, who 
did not merit his 


: revealed the author's illiteracy, ad 


One did some investigation 
into the DG who has been des- 


(I), this 
Aa India g eman, 
1973, has had wide experienc 
in TV, having been first 
director in 19 


programme. 
It was he and not the “ 
extolled, who had chaired 3 
national conferences of tho FAO, 
UNESCO and on 


mo to Sun Ee recovery 
and good health, through your 
columns. 


C.R.A. 


A.R.C.’s Reply 


' [ amin catire agreement with 


Rajinder Kapoor that families 
aonta not be deagaed into com 


troversies. Not if they are 


education i and . 


{ 


I 


` 


innocent bystanders. But in this 
case i padre ora TV 
and duty 


Se ees 
into a man’s tragic death by 
keeping a watch on his co] 

so that they were terror-stri 
What about the widow and young 
a bay and haa SA Kepoor 
his an ri 

no pity for them? And'this is 
orir oe o several instances of 
; fear «TY 
arly, airi egitimate for a TV 
the TV screen to 


gain, 
C.R.A. for the long and glowing 
bio-data, no doubt “whispered by 
a bird in Mandi House”, of the 
Director-General of TV, all the 
main points I had raised about 
the ive effectiveness of tho 


bom. Tho Indian Who's Who of 
1973 mi have said an 
about Aa of the DO. Ba 
famed International 


poet, 

ualify him for tho Sahitya 
Akademi or for superceding a 
number of colleagues to be pitch- 
forked into DDG ina 
medium of male te had no 
experience? It debatable 
whether Mirza Ghalib or Rabin- 
or Tagore 

TV officials. But when 
Granny stalked the land, hia 

id not go fawning toa Mi 
for an undeserved promotion. He 
renounced his knighthood. 

If C.R.A. stopped picking up 
whispers from Mandi House end 
did a little investigative reporting 
‘dn the corridors of Akashvani 
Bhavan, where the humble prod- 
acers and lesser officials of TV 
sweat it out, and. seo the prom- 
otions and plums going to the 

favoured few, it -might do TV 


32 


would have made : 


being salacious. 
whole dirt about TV's 
Watergate is not yet out. Until 
then, irrelevant issues had best 
be kept out of the picture. . 


ARC. 
, Incorrect Information 
A fiend of mine has just 
brought to my attention the 
observations of the Observer 
in the Mainstream of April 30, 
1977. The Observer is entirely 
wrong in suggesting and insinuat- 
ing that I had appeared as the 
Counsel of the ‘Govern- 
ment in the case and had 
supported the position taken by 
-the Union o India and the 
Attorney-General. 
The ‘fact of the matter is that 
I felt so desply about the quos- 
tion of habeas corpus that in spite 
of insistent instructions from the 
Government of Rajasthan, I did 
not appear for the State of 


Rajasthan. Indeed, I have always 
thought that the . remedy of 


~ 


. Iam 


‘ 


habeas co is the most fanda- 
mental of all remedies and that . 
is why I was perhaps the only 
Advocate-General in the whole 
country who did ‘not appear 
in a single case of detention 
after Emergency on behalf of the 
State. This is a record of which 
ud asa citizen and as 
a pro nal la A 
Piin the O nk had to 
was to check e published 
law reports, ofaa] as well as 
non-official, or to enquire from 
practising, lawyer to ascertain the 
facts because my non-appearance 
in the kabeas corpus case in the 
Supreme Coart and the reasons 
for it were fairly widely known. 
For God’s sake and for'the sake 
of truth, may I request you to 
publish my letter and a ‘graceful 
apology which would, in my 
opinion, rajse the esteem of your - 
friends and readers for the 


Mainstream. 
L.M. Singhvi 


[Observer regrets the remarks 
based on misinformation: Dr 
Singhvi did not a for the 
State of Rajasthan in the MISA 
case, though he was the Advocate 
General and principal law officer 
for Rajasthan.] 


Appeal for Release of Political Prisoners and for 
`  [nstituting Inquiries into Political Torture 


T= new Central Government 

has taken several steps during 
the first month of its rule to wipe 
out the political i Se of 
Emergency: release a large 
number of ea prisoners, 
withdrawal of cases , removal of 
bans on organisations, and repeal 
Ges repressive Acts like the 


sential for normalising the polit- 
ical life in the country but they 
fall short in two important 
respects. First, a large number of 
revolutionaries belonging. to 
various Left parties and to ths 
so-called Naxalite groups, are still 
in jail. Secondly,.there has to be 
a systematic inquiry into the 
atrocities committed against 
political detenus and prisoners 
so that their perpetrators do not 
go scot free. 


Some 25 to 30 thonsand pol- 
iticals are still behind the bars 
a few hundreds from peike 
them under detention, but tho 
tens of thousands 
under investigation or trial or 
convicted; and many of them are 
said to have been falsely implicat- 
ed. Wemust not forget: that a 
harsh authoritarian rule, en 
undeclared emergency, was ál- 
ready in force for several yeais 
afore June 1975, in several parts 
of the country, particularly in 
West Bengal, Andhra Pradesh 
and Bihar. 
Pages of these prisoners have 
been subjected to untold atro- 
cities and torture in lock-ups and 
jails. Women prisoners . have 
suffered onable assaults. 
ee have been seis Goatees 
to death. A large num ` 


' languishing in jails for years on 
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tions 

Several committees for the 
defence of civil liberties and 
democratic rights in India have 
publicised these facts and they 
have also attracted the attention 
of such international bodies ‘as 
the Amnes.y International. 

Leaders of public opinion like 
Jayapraka:h Narayan and George 
Fernandes, to mention only two 
of them, had demanded a fair 
deal to these revolutionaries both 
during the pre-Emergency period, 
and some of them had promised 
their release during the two 
months-of recent election camp- 


An unconditional release of 
political prisoners of all persu- 
asions, wacther under detention, 
trial or sentenced was, thereforo, 
eXpected to form an important 

of tke initial measures taken 
the new Government to restore 
democratic political norm: in 
this country. But there appears 
to be dragging of feet on this 
issue which is getting bogged 
down ir formal legalistic ap- 
proach, (This is perhaps a 
reflection of the political prejud- 
ices of some elements in the 
present vuling groups.) 

We should unhesitatingly rec- 
ognise taat the situation demands 
a politizal, and not a legalistic 
approach. In pleading for a 
politica approach, one need not 
necessarily approve of thelir 
pauris. policies and practices. 
t was such a political a eras 
which 1as been responsible for 
withdrewing the famous Baroda 
dynam te case “‘ander the chang- 
ed circ 1mstances in the country”, 
and rightly so. 

We, therefore, appeal to the 
new leadership in the Govern- 
ment © adopt a similar approach 
in the case of those politicals who 
are stil in jail and in view of 
“the changed circumstances in 
the country” declare a general 
amoy for all political prisoners. 


political and political 
couraze it should not be at all 
difficiit to ascertain who const- 
itute Dolitical prisoners. It should 
be possible to identify them with 
the nelp and cooperation of 
variois Left parties and revol- 
utionary groups to whom they 
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nome? or Boutitam 1s afl essa- 
tial part of the efforts for bringing 
back the country to normal 
political life after the havoc 
wrought by the declared 
Emergency rule of twenty months 
and the undeclared emergency 
rule for several years before. 
Leaders of public opinion who 
had pledged themselves to the 
release of all political prisoners 
including Communist revolution- 
aries (Naxalites), owe this to 
themselves as well as to the coun- 


try. 

Secondly, the new Goverameat 
mu;t vigorously pursue the task 
of instituting enquiries into all 
important cases of political 
torture. 

It is wall knowa that a large 
number of prisoners belonging to 
diffzrent political parties like the 
Jani Sangh, the Socialists and 
others including Left political 

tes, and organisations like 
the RSS, were subjected to in- 
human torture ia jails and lock- 
ups all over the country. The 
stories of Rajan of Kerala, 
Lawrence Fernandes and Sneha- 
lata Reddy of Karnataka, and the 
evoathan couple in Bombuy, 
make grussom: reading. 

The Andbra Pradesh Com- 
mittee for D2fence of Democratic 
Rights has listed more than a 
hundred cases of deliberate pol- 
itical murder. Tne blood-curdling 
accounts of tortures in West 
Bongal jails, publicised some 
yn ago, should also not be 
orgotten through a sheer lapse 
of time. 

While inquiries have been 
instituted in some few cases of 
political torture, a large number 
of them await inquiry and 
ponnani of the guilty men. 

ho usual pleas of lack of evid- 
ence should not be allowed to 
come in the way of such invzsti- 
gations. Again, the Government 
has to adopt a political and not 


a purely legal approach on this 
issue, 


Datails as regards the time, 
placo and persons who com- 
mitted these atrocities are fairly 
identiflable in most cases, and 
there is no reason why the onus 
of proof should not be thrown 
on the detaining and investigat- 
ing authorities involved in. such 


Mave ale wuts auu 1Ouwire wot 
wages of their orlmes against 
law and human dignity. 

We feel that the new Govern- 
ment must not relent on this 
issue for two other important 
reasons if one wishes to have a 
normal political life in this coun- 
try with room for dissent. If the 
Government relents on this issue, 
the perpetrators of these atroci- 
ties will continue to think that 
anything that they do with those 
in their custody or jail, passes 
muster, and they are unaccount- 
able for their conduct. 

Such attitude, moreover, may 
induce in the sensitive you1g 
minds who have recently become 
politicised, a serious doubt about 
the efficacy of legal approach for 
the redressal of such flagrant 
wroag: and they may b» driven 
to seek romedy outside the law. 

This country has been accust- 
om:3d during th» British rule, to 
accspt all forms of p'ysical and 
mental torture as a n2cessary 
price to be paid by the patriots 
and revolutionaries, and a cor- 
responding ‘ ‘justification” for the 
polic: authorities to use such 
torture. This colonial tradition 
has not only ben continued in 
the post-Independence period but 
methods and apparatus of polit- 
ical torture appsar to have been 
further strengthened ani bestial- 
ised during the last few years. 

Everybody, including their 
practitioners, knows that polit- 
ical tortu.e is a violation of all 
canons of civilised law, but this 
violation of law continues to 
operate under the specious plea 
of the maintenance of “law and 
order”. It is time the new 
Government throws away this 
unsavoury legacy of the colonial 
rule and enacts suitable legisla- 
tion to protect the political dis- 
senters from the infliction of 
physical and mental torture. 

der such legislation the 
respective detaining and invest- 
igating authorities should be 
held responsible for any physical 
or mental damage to political 
offenders held by them during 
the entire period of arrest, invest- 
igation, trial and jail sentence if 
and when convicted. We appeal 
to the new Government to 
edily onact such legislation and 


3 


ment. 

We a l to the President, the 
Prime inister, Home 
Minister end Jayaprakash 


Narayan and all other political 
leaders m the Government or in 
the Opposition to give their 
earnest and immediate considera- 


above. We appeal to them to 
seo tha: an unconditional general 
amnesty is immediately announ- 
ced anc immediate steps are taken 
to inst tute inquiries into cases 
of polit'cal torture and atrocities. 


Pe ee by: 
A.R. Kamat, Retired Professor, 


r. 
Economics, Pane; Ram Bapat, 
Politics Department, Pune 
University; Arun Limaye, Sur- 
geon and Social Worker; SG. 


Majgaonkar, Editor, Manus 
(Marathi weekly); RP. Nene, 
Research Worker and Social 


Worker. 





AICC: A TRAGI-COMIC OPERA 
(Continued from page 6) 


know or had forgotten that bit of Congress history. 

That election, too, was one in which there were 
manipulations — at that time Sardar Patel and his 
men were getting ready to challenge Jawaharlal 
Nehru — and Tandon, backed by the Sardar, won. 
Kripalani, who was backed by Nehru, lost. Bat it 
was a pyrthic victory for Tandon. Incidentaly, it 
was D.P. Mishra who had then master-minded the 
Tandon victory, and ultimately walked out (and held 
e mammoth meeting in Delhi's Chandni Chowk 

RSS auspices!). 
Dakarin! Neru refused to join Tandon’s 
Working Committee. The Sardar, too, had died. 
And Tandon had to quit the Congress gaddi 
and Jawaharlal became the President (at the Delhi 

) and brought Lal Bahadur Shastri into 
' central politics as General Secretary. 

And there was another AICC, too, the precursor 
of these events, when Acharya Kripalani, as Cong- 
ress President at the time of Independence in 1947, 
found real power in the hands of Government 
leaders Nehru-Patel, complained to Gandhi, and 
stepped down to launch a bitter attack at the D2hra 
Dun AICC. That was held ia camera, but someone 
forgot to switch off the mike and so the press could 
listen in without trouble! 


BBRAPMANANDA Reddi himself mouthed phrases 
that for most Congressmen had become mere 
mantras — about the four pillars of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s policy: democracy, secularism, socialism, 
and nonalignment. He even spoké about public 
sector and the Left-of-the-Centre imago of the Cong- 
ress. All that was left was — and considering the 
American style of our politics — for someone to 
have got up and pre the Broadway musical ‘“‘Happy 
Are » 
es afoctouataly, it is only the electorate who can 
decide it. And despite all the in-fighting amongst 
the erstwhile Socialist and Nehra Forumwallahs, 
few of them privately had hopes that the Congress 
would at least emerge as & respectable Opposition 
in each of the nine State legislatures. re 
Brahmananda Reddi is no novice in party polit.c- 


despite his appearances. He was Sanjiva 
Refir right-hand man, and when he had to stzp 
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down as Andhra Chief Minister after strictufes by the 
Andhra High Court in some cases involving transport 
operators, he put Brahmananda in his place, perhaps 
hoping that the seat would be kept warm and he 
would be able to stage a comeback. 

Well within six months, Brahmananda cut him- 
s:if from Sanjlva Reddi and began consolidating 
power for himself. He then supported Indira during 
the split days and got his rewards when she cased 


him out of Andhra to make Narasimha Rao as her- 


subedar. But Rao had to go in the Telangana 
separatist agitation. Brahmananda, after a stmt as 
Chairman of the Finance Commission, was brought 
to the Centre as Home Minister; but that was more 
inten Jed to give Vengal Rao a free hand. 

In the Union Cabinet, Brahmananda showed his 
capacity now to bs adummy, the quality that 
Indira had been looking for inthe Congress Catlef 
Ministers, even before Emergency. He was Homs 
Minister when Morarji Desai was contemolating 
going on a fast to get the suspended Gujarat 
Assembly dissolved and fresh elections held. Before 
his actual announcement ofa fast, news had bsen 
carefully leaked out. : 

Indira Gandhi's official advisers saw the danger 
of the move, whether Morarji succeeded or martyr- 
ed, and advised her to dissolve the Assembly her- 
self before the latter made any public move. Indira 
Gandhi di but asked the officials to canvass 
party and ministerial opinion. Brahmananda Reddi 
was also sought for his views. 

Reddi agreed with the official view, but when an 
official told him about Indira Gandhi's inclination 
and suggested that Reddi should see and give his 
views personally to her, Brahmananda declined and 
asked the official to convey to her his views! 

So, when during Emergency, Om Mehta became 
the de-facto Home Minister, it surprised no one, 
and in the long run might have even proved helpful 
for Reddi. For, who among the Congress leaders 
could say he was not a dummy either — exceptin 
perhaps Swaran Singh who on June 26, 1975, di 
question (at that Cabinet meeting) the wisdom of 
Emergency, and paid the price by being cased out 
of Defence Ministry to make way for Bansi Lal. 

Brahmananda Reddi, a very good card player, 
may still hnve a few surprises up his sleeve. 

(May 8) 
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~ GEC—untoising a better way of life. 


Electric today is brigging at changes; penetrating ` 
camel heart-of rural a Mia banolng § Bght to thousands of 


. Vilage homes. drawing moreiwater fon agriculture. 
k For sixty-one years GEC has been conveying and putting to use 
ro plecericet onelyy. wih ‘range pf products tq Increase production 
” factry aera ariete. ; 
The generation of electricity has gorie up rapidly in the last 26 
years. Much more will be required in the years to come. GEC 
MAH piy am evy IneTogeng roló in tho, vital task of spresding 
ps play R E aed iba those who sre beyond Ne 
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Pë MARCHES TOWARDS SOCIALISM - Pe IN THE SERVICE - OF: 
J PEASANTRY 
- Main Achievements. of 1975-76 oe Our Projects l E p 
Distribution of Controlled Cloth worth ` 1) Modern Printing Press at $~ 
_ Rs 21 crores through 8172 Coop centres. ‘ Lucknow. fa 
Distribution of Chemical Fertilizers 2) Vegetable Industries Comp- 
worth Rs 67.31 crores through 3000. lex (VINCO) at Bitrol, 
salepolnts. $ _ Budaun. 
Distribution of 4410 qtie Pantnagar soed ` 3) Coop. , Drugs Factory at 7 
worth Rs 10.59 lakhs. 4 i Ranlkhet.- 
Marketing of Agricultural Produce worth’ 4) Cold Storageat = ` 
Rs 2.90 crores through Coop Marketing i Farrukhabad. H 
Ao aii |B) Rosin Factory. at Haldwani, 
A record wheat purchase worth Rs 120 : - T ; 
crores from cultivators In FCI account 6) -Handicrafts Emporlum at 
~ through 1500 centres. i fo Bombay: 
i e EN EE i 
i TOTAL TURNOVER EXCEEDS RS 200 ‘CRORES ~ re ug on 
Future. Plans & Projects: : ; a3 . 
1. ` Fertilizer Granulation Plant. at Barabankl. ° ' 
2. ` Modernisation of- VINCO, ROSIN & : 
DRUGS FACTORY. — j 
3.” Installation.of Monocomposing Machine: 
and Modernisation of Prose. . 
x 4 To start Agricultural Implements Factory ! 
' at Meerut. — 
. : Branches: i . ' 
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EDITOR'S “NOTEBOOK 





© ere ae. - ' mini-General Election ign 
/ he ‘has started after an Ap En ently 
Bhat a ' unseemly'scramble for party tickets, part- 


icularly in the camps of the two major 
a — the Janata and the 


Ut 1 easy Eo bickerings let loose over the party 


A ticket have toa large measure undermined ` 

the prestige of the Janata Party inthe. 

/ O m orrow eyes of the public, and the promise of a 

unified party so solemnly held out on the 

i May Day merger rally, seemed to have 

been largely shattered in three weeks. It 

. has not certainly been an easy task for the 

Janata President Chandra Sekhar to draw 

up the official list, ety for UP 

and Bihar, but the dominant impression 

‘ left behind is that the squabbles took an 

- ugly turn mainly because of Charan 

Singh’s obduracy — and there is little sign 

of his being ‘able to’ change’ his style or 

abandon his hollow ambition of being the 
Strong Man of North India. 

What ‘has, however, been revealed by 

the tension over ticket distribution is that 

. Charan Singh alone is not responsible for 

all the mess The. ate components 

>> of the ‘Janath -arè far'from being welded 
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into- a y worth the name, and each 
one of them in its own manner has been 
trying to cash in on whai they. calculate 
as the continuation of the so-called Janata 
wave. As a matter of fact, the Janata 
wave isa misnomer, what really brought 
the Indira caucus tumbling down was the 
te wave against the Emergency raj. 
Fow, very few, among the millions of 
voters who threw Indira Gandhi out o 
po , cared to think who would come in 
er I pace: 
as‘a result of the Lok Sabha victory, 
the Janata leaders hoped to knock together 
a party, it’ has been'a major miscalcula- 
tion on their part to have gone in so soon 
for the Asien bly elections in nine States. 
Indira Gandhi had made the blunder of 
ordering the Lok Sabha election hoping 
that it would smother dissensions inside 
the Congress; by the very same yardstick, 
the Janata leaders perhaps hoped. that 
once the attention of the contending 
elements inside their party :cowd be.divert- 
ed to the business of this election camp- 
aign, the in-fighting would be reduced. 
Fast the opposite has in reality happen- 
ed. Every component party under the 
Janata umbrella thinks that this is its 
chance in a life-time to get the major share 
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of the cake, and so each has fought bitter-. 


ly to get as many tickets; the result has 


been that.in the eyes of the public, the | 


Janata has practically been reduced to a ' 
4 


conglomerate. The rebels standing as 
Independents are not going to augment 
the Janata strength in the newly ected 
Assemblies. . In other words, divisions 


ry 


inside the Janata Party have been widened ~~ 


instead of. being narrowed, despite the- 
tireless efforts of Chandra Sekhar, 

Serondiy. any Janata expectation that 
the Assembly elections could be a repeat 
performance of the Lok Sabha poll’ score 
would turn out to be an illusion since in 
the best of circumstances, the issues that 
are uppermost in the mind of the voter in 
an Assembly election are not the same as 
those in the Lok Sabha election. 

In the specific case of the present As- 
sembly election, the voter who has shown 
an extraordinary degree of maturity in the 
Lok Sabha poll, would not this time bother 
to the same extent about the Emergency 
atrocities as he did in the March election 
to the Lok Sabha. He will calculate that 
the poured of the Emergen 
with the trouncing of Indira Gandhi, and 
so this time the more urgent questions 
facing him — grinding poverty, mounting 
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indebtedress, rising food prite, job star-- 
‘ city, rampant corruption — would influ- 
ence his verdict, 

Fhe fact that the old extortions have- 
once agein become the rule after the 
revocation of Emergency might even scare“ 
a good 3ection in the countryside into 
suspecting that the Janata can provide no‘ 
protection from such exploitation. 
`: In the urban sector, working-class 
unrest hes‘become widespread even if the 
Prime M-nister would not like to admit” 
it. The fact that industrial production 
— including the units in the public sector 

istered a marked fall in the last two ` 
months es compared ' to the previous two 
months, 's not a thing that can be wished 
away. On top of all this, any fall in food 
production might face Morarji Desai with 
„a major political crisis. The palliatives 
` that Finence Minister Patel can find are’ 
“almost all in the nature of liberal conces- 
sions to business houses, in return for the 
expectation — and mere ex tion 
alone-— that they would play ball with 
the Government. 

If the Janata Party finds itself in a first- 
class predicament in less than four 
months of its birth, and two months of 


‘enero 


its assuming power, the Congress, in its © 


turn, is in no position to make the . maxi-: 
mum ou: of the situation. A party with a 
strength -of over 150 in Lok Sabha should 
prove to be a formidable force, but Indira 
Gandhi’s cold-blooded -and_ persistent 
» attempt at domifiating the Congress — 
nearly KOO names were struck off the 
Congress election list by her personally — 
has not only been helping it to- be dis- 
credited. but is making it clearer that the 
rump urder her thumb would, in the final- 
analysis, join hands not with the more 
forward-looking elements inside the 
Congres3 but with the avowedly Right- 
wing elements. Significant is her unseen 
rapport with Charan Singh about which 
New Dethi has been widely talking. The 
RSS Chief Deoras’ announcement that- 
he wotld soon call on Indira Gandhi 
x should elso be taken as ominous. 
Such- a situation of low morale — 
whether in the ruling Janata camp or ‘in 
the Congress — breeds political anarchy 
and it is in this:perspective of uncertainty 
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-A Rare Gem 


T? 8 20t often that ons comes across a totally f . 

dedicated journalist as was Padiadathu’> 
Viswanath who passed away in New Delhi ori* 
May 25. Those who knew him over the years |. 
shall always miss his intensély affectionate, 
soft-spoken personality, enlivened with a touch“ f> 
of quiet humour. At the same time, his com- 
rades and colleagues shall bear witness to his 
firm adherence to. convictions; an unswerving 
allegiance to principles, combined with a! res” 
markable understanding of contending points 
of view. A person who could put in sweated 
labour for a cause, Viswanath with his never- 
fading smile would not publicise his sterling 
qualities. Courageous commitment to prog- 
ressive politics was the mainstay of his life and 
living, and yet it never undermined his human 
qualities and his strong intellectual moorings. 
A journalist of rare calibre, his death will not 
only be a loss to Patriot and the Link House 
but the entire fraternity of the Indian press. A 
recluse by temperament, he was an oxtremely 
warm friend to the select band in whioh he 
could be free without inhibition. Viswanath 
was 8 raro gem., 

Mainstream recalls his continued interest in 
its difficult journey and offers its homage to 
his abiding memory. 


£ 





and. instability, that sometimes a fatat 
blow by- ambitious and. unscrupulous 


elements may overturn the whole system. 


If Emergency sought to destroy the very 
ethos of our democratic structure, thec 
almost dismal political prospect facing‘ 
the country today may. turn out to be‘ 
an invitation to those forces for whom: 
democracy is an eyesore. 

There is little to be amused about the- 
prevailing dog-fight among political 
groups and personalities engaged in the: 
election campaign, but very much to 
worry about the shape of things to come. 


N.C. 
May 25. 
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Mina REAM last week (May 21) editorially warned 
gainst the move by the Government, of India 
to hand over political refugees to the Bangladesh 
Government as reported in the Dacca. newspapors. 
The matter came up before the MPa’. Consultative 
Committee attached to the Ministry of External 


Affairs, and it was denied that any such move had. 


been contemplated. ' 

Since then, some select newspapers were inform- 
ally briefed by our Foreign Office, denying that any 
deal had been struck for the eviction of the political 
refugees from Bangladesh. While “competent 
sources” wore mantioned as the author of such 
denials, what is intriguing is that the Ministry of 
External Affairs has aot so far come out with any 
official statement denying such a deal, though the 


matter is widely in circulation In West Bengal ‘and 


other areas in eastern India. 
‘It would be pertinent in this context to read 
whatever is coming out on tho subjoct in the 


Bangladesh press. Some extracts from the Dacca . 


i 


; Government of India 


` - morning 


t 
‘press ‘on the subject are given herebalow. 

On May 12, Ittefaq, the Bengali daily: froth 
Dacca, gave out the news of the impending return 
from India of the first batch of those who had left 
Bangladesh after August 15, 1975 (that is, the date 
of the coup in which Sheikh Mujib and others were 
killed): .‘‘Among those re are some political 
leaders, workers and members of the former 
National Assembly.” It adds:. “It is learnt that 
some of the leading figures among the returning 
refugees had applied for political asylum, but the 

had turned down their 
request.” This press report mentioned that some 
reception camps for these returned refugees had been 
set up by the Bangladesh Government near the 


- border on the Bangladesh side such as at Haluaghat, 


Hii, Benapole and Nalitabari. ` It said that at the- ; 


time of the handing over of these refugees somo 


high-level officers of the Defence Department of | 


India would be present. 

On May 15, the Sunday edition of the well- 
known Dacca daily, Sangbad, claimed that some of 
the camps set in India for the Bangladesh refugees 
had been dismantled. ‘To formally hand ‘ovér to 
the Bangladesh Government the Bangladesh citizens 
living in these camps, they are being collected at 
certain specified spots in the frontier areas of Assam 
and Meghalaya. 
start in the middle of this month. All this inform- 
ation has’ been secured from reliable sources.” It 
was further stated that these refugees would be 
handed over to the authorities of the Bangladesh 
Rifles in the neighbouring areas. ‘‘On April 28 to 
30, the chiefs of the frontier forces had a successful 
meeting at Delhi. st the Soutien of this meeting: 
the Chief of Bangladesh Rifles, Major General Qazi 
Ghulam Dastgir, on returning home said that the 

gress of the discussion was satisfactory. Observers 
ve the e oe ton that in this meeting iteelf, there 
discussion on. the question | of „the 

handing ov over of the expatriate Bangladeshis.” 

19, Dainik Bangla, the -Dacca “daily, 
acted a Jamalpur, May 18): ‘This 
32 Bangladesh citizens have returned . homo 
through Kamalpur frontier in Jamalpur súbdjvision. 
Of these, 29 Bangladesh citizens were handed over 


' by the B.S.F. (the Indian Border Security Force) to 


the Bangladeshi authorities. Three citizens when 
trying to escape into, Bangladesh from the Indian 
custody were fired upon by the B.S.F. As a result, 
one was wounded. The returned citizong have now 
boen kept in the Narundicamp. It is learnt from 
reliable sources that 50 or 60 more Bangladeshi 
citizens might return to our country tonight.” 

Commenting on this transfer of refugees,, the 
Saptahik Itte ad, the Dacca weekly, next day, on 
May 20, si aifizantly asked: “If the refugees had 
taken the decision to rotura voluntarily, ar ‘under 
special arrangements’ steps were boing taken to got 
them back home, then what could bs ths reason” 
for their trying to escape from Iadian castody?” 


Another Dacca weekly, Prachyabarta, founded by . 


Maulana Bhasani, warned in its‘May 22 issue that 


(Gontinued on page 31)": 
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The job of handing over would , 


a 
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Capital Roundup 


C. RAGHAVAN 


T= Jamata Government’s hasty decision to dissolve 
nine State Assemblies in the North and order 
“General Elections, continues to have its repercus- 
iloni ana Wo a1 via a aa detriment 
gored nd its public image 

ive outcome has been: the “a if 
eee gic of AIR and Doordarshan by the ial 
and regional political parties to carry their message 
to the vater. For thirty years the use of the ether 
has beem a m y of the ruling party. It is to 
the credit of the Janata Government, and of the I&B 
Minister, L.K. Advani,’ that instead of using the 
same tactics aud arguments of the Congress, the 
nationa” and regional parties have been ‘given equal 


™, ine ard op portany (propaga their views and 


b 


C 


. news broadcasts spon 


vass votes. 
oni ia $0 be hoped that Sri Advani would be able to 
carry ttis even further andjfind- solutions to the 
problem of Government control and monopoly in 
the mafter-of broadcast of news and news comment- 


aries top. Some steps have been taken even now: 


but tkey are not and not 


fundamental enough. Take intakes reviving the ' 


Chande Committee recommendations and converting 
AIR end Doordarshan, into corporations on the 
model of the BBC, but that would not solve the real 
problem either. For one thing, as has been pointed 
‘out by several people, in Britain itself there are now 
second thoughts on the BBC structure.) But even 
_ More, as we saw during the period of Emergency, an 

` autoncmous corporation does not mean end of 
-goverrmental control or influence. It is not so even 
in Britain, and will not be so .here. ‘After all the 
Samachar was, and is, controlled by the private 
society, and yet everyone knows it was being run by 
Shastri Bhavan. : 

Porkaps one way out Would be to look at some of 
the European models and practices. In some of the 
European countries, the state owns the broadcasting 
facilities but others, including political parties or 
other groups, are able to: use them and broadcast 
regulerly news and news commentaries. Some such 
systern can be easily brought into being. There is no 
- earthy reason why. all the news broadcasts have to 
. be put together from a central news room in Delhi. 
Except for one or two main bulletins} the rest can be 
‘decentralised. Each 
: orgar ised groups oud be be providod the technical 
facilizies free, and asked to provide the news 
bulle:ins for broadcast. (I would, however, taboo 

sored by advertisers.) This way 
it woald be impossible for any fature government to 
bring the media so. quickly and smoothly under 
control as was done on June 26, 1975. There will 
- be any number of objections raised particularly by 
the vested interests who have a stake in the present 
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recognised party or even certain . 


state of affairs under which so-called official experts 
seem to be able to glide from a desk in Shastri 
Bhavan to another in Akashvani Bhavan and across 
the street to a desk in DAVP m Samachar Bhavan, 
The I&B Minister has shown sufficient resilience 
and I trust he would explore these and other ideas 
to decentralise media power. 


Re Y or wrongly, JP claimed a moral posture 
for „the Janata, and, Morarjibhai has been 
emphasising it inl oy een office eae ae 
The tastics displa various groups to get 
tickets, the sudden discovery of vices.in leaders of 
tap groups, and the calling of names — gang- 
are some of the mild epithets - used 

by fe responsible-leaders, to describe those who had got 
tickets — is not an edifying Even more, 


spectacle. 
. the caste, religious and sectional appeals that had 


been ‘‘buried”’ in the Lok Sabha elections have all 
been resurrected. While the Congress is unable to 
take advantage of all these problems in the Janata 
camp, it is still a force to be reckoned with. And 


. starting from the zero of Lok Sabha results, any- 
CASE Wal be a datn and a mic booster too for the 


gress. 

There were certain co ions on the Janata. But, 
surely, they could have done something first to clean 
up.our politics. On the defections issue, despite all 


-that Morarjibhai or his Law , Minister, Snanti 


Bhushan, have said, the difficulty is not in drafting 
but the same that confronted Indira Gandhi in 
1971-72: how to draft a bill that would permit 
crossing of opposition to the ruling party but pro- 


. hibit the crossing in the reverse - direction. Indira 


Gandhi the issue until she got enough 
defectors in thé Rajya Sabha, and then in some of 
the State assemblies, but then’ sho lost the moral 
ground of support from the public against ‘defection. 
She then ented defections from her party by 
other m and it was this that ultimately persu- 

aded her to actept advice of her group: ‘and ‘proclaim 


Emergency.’ 

This is not to suggest that the Janata will do the 
same, but merely to point out and warn that they 
are headed in the same’ direction by adopting an 

solution to the problem faced. by them in the 
a Sabha or lack of party membership from the 
South in the Lok Sabha. 


Sour of the “advice External Affairs Minister 

Vajpayee has been receiving from his partymen 

tempts one to agree with the wisdom of the 
\ fd 

f 5 


Congress MP who reportedly said at the Consultative 
Committee meeting something to the effect that the 
' Foreign Minister would have to be saved from 
the wiles of his advisors and partymen. We had 
Jethmalani who pleaded for India turning its face 
against the Arabs and supporting Israel, 
the democratic United States as against dictat 
Soviet Union. I do. not know where he places 
China, but he also pleaded „apparently for settling 
tho border disputo over “uninhabited territory” 
and opening a new chapter of relations with Peking. 

K.S. Hegde, too, made the same plea, though 
fave deat w suavity. Vajpayee would appear to 
have ie Ns SPN i a noably by 7 pointing 
out the US. position vis-a-vis India o 
cion of erms to Pakistan end supply of muclear foel 
to Tarapur. 
And the Times of India’s Washington 
dent has that even as Carter was 

Jaya ‘Narayan in his sickbed in Seattle 

co (and got effusive public -of grat- 
itude from JP), the US was over to 
Pakistan two naval It is e kind of replay. 
In 1971 summer, Sardar mr as Foreign 
Minister, came to Washington to discuss 
crisis and tho flow of refugees 
was before the Kissinger visit to 
with Nixon, Kissinger and Sec 





\ 


Rogers, he was persuaded by his official advisors 
to issue a statement to the effect that he was satis- 
fled, after his talks, that the US would not any 
more supply arms to Pakistan. US arms, it had 
been widely reported then, were being used to 
suppress the East Pakistanis. 

Swaran Singh had shown the statement to me and 
asked my views. I told him that there was some- 
thing fishy in the US officials wanting him to issue 
the statement but not commi themselves by 
maka oak pa statement in W say, at 

hite House or the State daily 
poy E © aes id Hee ee 
och hte Kissinger and his Meternichean 
politics. 


While his official advisors’ tried to explain this 


away, the Sardar decided against making the’ state- 

ment in Washin but on amn grounds: ho 

felt he should the country into confidence a 

what was essentially his assessment by speaking in 

Parliament. The Sardar left the net night for India; 

a rites cape Times broke the 

a lies to Pakistan boing aan tine 
sort State Department an: 

ed on freighters bound for Pakistan. The story hit 

Sea Lead ees Ande Bei 

Singh landed alam. 

different statement in Parliament. (May 24) 


Keeping pace with the 
' overall development of the State 


FORESTRY .in West Bengal F 


` MARCHES AHEAD ! 
* Revenus Rs. 56.00 lakhs in 1950 raised to Rs. 586.00 lakhs in 1975-76. 


Performance 


* Creation of new plantations including Teak, Eucalyptus and Pines, increased from 1,000 ha. per 


year in 1950 to 10,000 ha. per year now. 


* Soil Conservation work done covering Darjeeling Hills and Kangsabati, Panchet, eto. River Valley 


Projects. 


* West Bengal Forest Development Corporation established with the aim to exploit the resources of 
the undeveloped inaccessible forest areas of the Northern region of the State. 


* Expansion of the works for establishment of new Parks and Gardens in Calcutta and some 
` important towns for providing recreation facilities. |. > 


* Deer Parks, Sanctuary and Tiger Reserve to protect the Wildlife from extinction have RE 


established. 
* Pure honey marketed in tamper-proof bottles. 


* 


FOREST DEPARTMENT, WEST BENGAL 
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And the Sardar made a 
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Socialism 


R.K. DASGUPTA 


r 


RTY-tWwo years ago, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote in 

a letter to Mahatma Gandhi, dated August 13, 
1934, that a “‘strange way of dealing with the 
subject of Socialism is to use the word, which has 
a clearly defined meaning in the English language, 
in a totally different sense. For individuals to use 
words in a sense to themselves, is not 


helpful in the commerce of ideas. A person who ' 


declares himself to be and then adds 
that his engine is of wood era crn PF bullocks 


pro a resolution 
of the Working Committee of the Indian . National 
Congress which, Nehru thought, “showed sach 
astounding ignorance of the elements of Socialism 
that it was painful to read it and to realise that it 
might be read outside India. It seemed that the 
overmastering desire of the Committes was some- 
how to assure various. vested interests even atthe ' 
risk of talking nonsense.”, When Nehru was thos 
accusing the Congress of misusing the word ‘‘Social- 
ism”, he knew that it was not just a semantic con- 
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fusion, but a deliberate tinkering with an ideal which | 


_ was understood and was sought to be resisted. 


When Nehru insisted on a precise definition of ' 
Socialism, the concept had already emerged in the 
litical thought of the ‘world and the difference | 
the Utopian Socialism of the pre-Marxian ‘' 
period and Marx’s Scientific Socialism was clearly ' 
understood. Even assuming that the old guard of 
the Congress did not possess enough political 
learning to master the whole history of socialist ' 
, thought in the West from Anselm Desing’s first use | 
of the word in 1753 to Lenin’s formulation of ' 
Marxian Socialism in the early decades of this 
century, one can believe that they knew what the , 
ideal or the meant. 
Only five earlier, Nehru Ger e pae 
before the gress his understanding of 
in his annual address as ita President at the Lahore. 
session in 1929. “I must frankly confess that I am ' 
a socialist and a republican, and am no believer 
in kings and princes, or in the order which produces : 
the modern kings of industry, who have greater ' 
over the lives and fortunes of men than even ' 
Kings of oe EEN prone aro pe 
those of the old fe , recognises, 
however, that it may not be panaible for a body 
- constituted as is this National Congress and’ in tha: 
pae circumstances of the country to adopt the’ 
socialistic programme. But we just realise that : 
the philosophy of Socialism has gradually eated ' 
the entire structure of society the world over and’ 
almost the only point in dispute is the pace and ' 
methods- of advance to its full realisation. India - 
will have to go that way too if she seeks to ond her ' 
poverty and uality, though she may evolve her ' 
own methods and may adapt the ideal to the gentus ', 
of her race.” i1 
Two years later, this socialist principle was " 
` embodied in the Resolution on Fundamental S 
paed at the ony pih seesion of the In 
nal Congress held in Karachi in 1931 which 
cad that “‘the state shall own or control key indus - 
tries and services, mineral resources, railways, ship- - 
ping and other means of public tfansport”. How ' 
far Nehru was influenced by MLN. Roy in drafting ‘ 
this resolution, itis difficult to ascertain, but it is 
well known that this socialist promise of state - 
ownership and state control of key industries and ` 
services disturbed the Right-wing of the oe 
although the more radical provisions of the original 
draft of the resolution could not be incorporated 
into its final text due to the opposition of its -- 
leaders. ro j 
So, when the Congress Working Committee passed 
a resolutionin Jone 1934 condemning the confis- 
cation of private property and class war as contrary ` 
to the ideal of nonviolence, Nehru realised that it 
was meant to be a direct assault on the socialist ideal 
he had at the Lahore Congress of 1929 . 
and had embodied in the Karachi Resolution of - 
1931. He discovered that the Congress Right-wing 
had made the Gandhian nonviolence into a con- 
venient base for an‘attack on Marxian Socialism. `’ 
It is one of the ironies of arr modern history 
that Nehru himself sacrificed his Socialism to his. 
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devotion for Gandhi. If he did not, we would today 
speak of Nehru’s socialism; but we can now only 
quote some of his impassioned utterances on Social- 
ism which ring into our ears like some soliloquies of a 
lonely soul who was poe by some dire dispensa- 
tion of our history from weaving them into what he 
was forced to say as the chosen leader of his people. 
Nehru’s words on Socialism are not then the words 
of a socialist: they constitute the private journal of 
one who might have been a socialist in a different 
situation and in a different social. and political 
climate, He was certainly not a theoretician of 
Socialism of any sort. A fine intellectual with a rare 
command of the language in which he wrote, he had 
none of the dialectical prowess of the great socialist 
statesmen of the world like Lenin or Mao. When 
M.N. Roy said that “logic has never been the strong 
int of Nehrn’’, he obviously meantto be unkind. 
at Nehru was too much of a poet of ideals to 
be capable of reducing them toa system. Nor was 
Nehro a strategist of socialist action either as a 
fighter for freedom for thirty-five years or as Prime 
inistet for seventeen ‘years. | 
When a decade after his death we reflect on his 
historic political from his first pronouncement 
on Socialiem at the ore Congress of 1929, to the 
aniendment of the first article of the Congress cons 
stitntion at the Bhubaneswar Congress of 1964, defin- 
ing the cree ck the Congress as “the establish- , 
ment of a state”, and in the process ke 
in. view his role in the framing of the Karachi Resol- - 
utiomon Fundamental Rights of 1931, his reiteration 
of his socialist principles in his Presidential Address 
before the Lucknow session of the Congress in 1936, 
the Avadi Resolution on a “socialist pattern of 
society” of 1955; we only observe e strategy of. 
successful retreat from Socialism. Curiously enough, . 
it was the retreat of one who really never made any 
ai t advance. 
ehru was not a socialist statesman. He was not 
the founder of a socialist state. He was not the 
founder of a, socialist party. He was not even a 
member of the Congress Socialist Party'when it was 
founded in 1934 or ever Sige iver He did ant 
produce a to present before the nation 
socialist idak and his strategis for socialist: action: 
Ho was nevertheless attracted by Socialism and lov- 
ed to talk about it in endearing terms, and tho attrac- 
tion remained till the end of his life. What then 
stood between him and Socialism, what made him 
turn away from the thing he so greatly valued? And 
did he realise that he was really eho Fabel from it? 
To find an answer to this question, if at all there 
is a reasonable answer, it seems im t to see 
how he came to Socialism and what he really meant 
by it when he declared that he was a Socialist. It 


8. 
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intellectual calibre.‘In a letter to his father dated 
October 24, 1907, he mentions his ancacing Berana 
Shaw’s lecture on “Socialism and the University 
Man”, and adds, “I was moro interested in the man 
than in the subject of the lecture, and that was the 


“reason of my going there.” é 
About half 


a century later, Nehru told Tibor 
Mende that “‘it was really at Cambridge, broadly 
speaking, certain socialist ideas — partly Fabian 
Socialism, partly somo slightly more aggressive 
socialist ideas — developed. But it was all very 
academic.” He also told him about his ‘Utopian 
Socialism, not scientific at all, really”, at this stage 
of his intellectual development. ‘here was certainly 
a sid oi a more serious response to contemporary 
socialist thought in England during his five years in 
England from 1907 to 1912. iS 
© have no means of ascertaining at this distance 
of time whether during this period Nehru acquainted 
himself with the socialist ideas of H.M. Hyndman, 
an orthodox follower of Marx in economic. th i 
the founder of the Democratic Federation (1881) and 
author of England for All: The Textbook of ‘Democracy 
(1881), Soctalism Made Plain (1883), and his auto- 
biography, The Record of an Adventurous Life (1911). 
Even to understand tho essentially bourgeois mental- 
ity of British Socialists, the works of Hyndman were’ 
important fora young radical. -In his review of 
Hyndman’s autobiography, published in Zrezda in 
November 1911, Lenin calls him a ‘‘confased bourg- 
‘eois democrat”, quoting Marx’s remark on him that 


he was essentially ‘‘a well-meaning petty-bourgeois ` 


writer”. 

A close study of British Socialism in the first two 
decades of this century would have been for Nehru 
a most desirable prophylactic against any form of 
spurious Sccialism. There is no record of such 
study in his Autobiography which, he says, he began 
to write in June 1934 when he was in the grip of 
despair about the confused state of affairs in the 
political life of the country. Obviously, what 


“particularly made him very sore was the Congress 


Working Committee resolution passed in the same 
month repudiating the. basic principles of 
Socialism. 


If Nehru’s Autobiography does not say anything 
about his response to Bntish Socialism during his 
studies in England, it’ is equally strangely silent 
about his first reactions to the Russian Revolution 
of 1917. Itisindeed very curious that he had to 


wait till his conversation with Tibor Mende in 
‘January 1956 to recall his res to the October 
Revolution which took place w he was twenty- 


eight years of age and had been in politics for over 
five years. 

While it is true, as Nehru told Mende during 
his conversation with him, not much information 
about the Revolution reached India‘ tillthe First : 
World War was over, that there was a revolution in 
Russia, that it was inpired by Marxian Socialism 
and was led by Lenin was certainly known. In hif 
converstions with Mende, however, Nehru said that 
his ‘‘sympathies were very much with Lenin 
and the others, without knowing much about 
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he "had not read anything about Marxism”. The 
most significant remark of Nehru about the Russian 
Revolution in his conversations with Mende is that 
“it mads him think of politics much more in terms 
of social change”. About this important change 
‘there is 10 mention in the. Autobiography covering 
this persod of his life. 

There was obviously no conversion into Socialism 
in his political life during the First World War. All 
that he 3ays in his Autobiography about his tical 
ideas during this period is that ‘“‘fresh reading was 
again string the embers of socialistic ideas in my 
head. They were vague ideas, more humanitarian 
and utopian than scientific. A favourite writer of 
mine during the war years and after was Bertrand 
Russell”. 

It may be important to remember that Nehru met 


Gandhi for the first time during the Christmas of ' 


1916. The most significant confession about his 
politica, attitude between the October Revolution 
and the Non-cooperation Movement made in his 
Autobiozraphy is that ‘‘my politics has been those of 
my class, the bourgeoisie”. 

There is, however, an interesting manuscript of 
Nehru in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Litrary which records his attitude to Marxism 
and the Russian Revolution before the commence- 
ment of the Non-cooperation Movement. It is an 
incomp-ete review of Bertrand Russell’s Roads to 
Freedora (1918); now included inthe first volume 
of Nehru’s Selected Works and it deserves notice as 
a document of its author’s political thought. 

In this review Nehro says that ‘‘orthodox social- 
. ism dces not give as much hope.... Life under 
Socialism would be a joyless and soulless thing, 
regulated to the minutest detail by rules and orders 
formed by. the all-power official Cortes’. But he 
adds tkat “when the time comes perhaps some 
form cf Communism -will be found to suit the 
genius of the e better than majority rule. 
Let us >repare for that time and ket our leaders give 
though! to it. For representative government by 
itself will not bring full satisfaction to the tortured 
soul of India, even as it has failed to solve the 
problern of the West. It will not give us the world 
wo are looking for”. This review was written some 
time afzer April 1919, and neither then nor after- 
wards did he define that form of Communism which 
ho thought would be found suitable forthe Indian 
people. 

Durg the eight years from the writing of this 
review and his visit to the Soviet Union in the 
company of his father on the occasion of the tenth 
annive-sary of the October Revolution, Nehru did 
not say anything significant by way.of expressing his 
unders:anding of Socialism in the USSR or giving 
` his own ideas about the kind of Socialism he would 
embrace himself. But when he visited the USSR 
for four days in the autumn of 1927, ‘he had already 
read a good deal on Marxian Socialism, Lenin and 
the Russian Revolation. It is, therefore, a little 
curious, and it may be even asignifloant from some 
point of view, that Nehru does not give more than 
a short paragraph to this visit in his Autobiography. 

It -s significant that during this period, and 
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particularly from after the assumption. of dictatorial 
powers by Mussolini on October 22, 1922, Nehru 
equated Bolshevism with Fascism as politica of: 
violence. In his Presidential Address for the United 


. Provinces Political Conference held at Benares on 


October 13, 1923, he said: ‘Bolshevism and Fas- 
cism are the waves of the West today. pg ri 
really alike and re t different phases of 

sate violence and intolerance. The choice for us is 


between Lenin and Mussolini, on one side, and 


. Gandhi, on the other. Can ‘there be doubt as fo 


who represents the soul of India today?” Lenin 

then only fourteen weeks to live and was 

ing in bed and had no occasion to know that one of 
the foremost of leaders in India’s anti-colonial 
movement had bracketted him with Il Duce as a 
practitioner of violence in politics. 

It is obviously this prejudice against Lenin and 
Bolshevism which make his book entitled Soviet 
Russia (a collection of articles written for nows 
pa soon after his return from Moscow and 
published in October 1910), an undistinguished 
travelogue, a work which has neither literary merit 
nor political significance. In his foreward to the 
book, Nehru disclaims any special knowledge of the 
land, its people, its political and economic systems. 
But coming from the of a revolutionary who 
only a year later would declare himself as a socialist, 
the book could have been a much more powerful 
expression of ideas and sensibilities and a more 
substantial document of the chistory of the Indian 
Left. Even if he must repudiate Russian Socialism 
as something itively repugnant to his faith in 
Gandhian nonviolence, he could have presented to 
his country and the rest of the world a critique of 
the political and social consequences of as 
an instrument of revolution, summing up in the 
whole controversy between Eduard Bernstein, the 
revisionist, and Rosa Luxemburg. 

As he says in two of his chapters in this book, he 
had by this time read widely in Marxist literature. 


-Ho mentions in his reading list Kar! Marx's ees 


the works of En 
Karl Marx's li 


ls and Lenin, A.D. Lindsa 

, F.R. Salter’s Karl Marx and 
Modern Soci ; eg a Short Course. 
Economic Science, Karl Kautsky’s The Labour k 
ution, Trotsky’s In Defence- of Terrorism, Harold 
Laski’s Communism. Norman Angell’s. Must Britain 
Follow the Moscow Road?, R.W. Postgate’s. The 
Bolshevik Theory, Phillips Price's My Reminiscences 
of the Russian Revolution, John Reed's Ten Days 
That Shook the World, Anton Karlgren’s 

Russi, Bertrand Russell’s Theory and Practice of 
Bolshevism, Rene Fallop-Miller’s Mind and Face of 
Bolshevism, etc. 

Perhaps Nehru had not read all these titles when 
he visited Russia and he read some of them after 
his return from abroad. Bat his bibliography shows 
he was reading up a good deal to understand the 
significance of the Russian Revolution. His book 
Soviet Russia does not show that understanding. 
What was expected to be the journal of a great 
revolutionary mind deeply reflecting on tho greatest 
revolution of the century, actually came to be a 
superior tourist’s handbook. 


b: The first chapter’ of the book is called “The 
| Fascination of Russia”, and it does not say any- 
i thing more substantial than that “Russia interests 
: us because it may help us to find some solution for 
‘the great problems which face the world today”. 
The chapter on Lenin whom only four years earlier 
‘he had classed with Mussolini, ends with Romain 
- Rolland’s words on the man that he was “the 
“greatest man of action in our , and at the 
- game time the most selfless”. The boo tppropnately 
“ends with a chapter entitled ‘Rumia and a 
Lin which its author affirms that *‘ordinarily, Russia 
: and India should live as the best of neighbours 
‘with the fewest points of friction” and that “India 
has nothing to fear from Russia”.’ There is not a 
: word about the relevance to India or otherwise of 
the socialist doctrine and practice in the Soviet 
‘Union. . 
\ ` Bat it was in 1928, the year of the ‘publication of 
, his book Soviet Russia, that Nebru spoke with con- 
. "siderable enthusiasm about the achievement of the 
‘ Russian Revolution. In his Presidential Address at the 
oye Provincial Conference held on April 11, 1928, 


' progress,” he added, “when ahe discards the myths 
‘and dogmas in favour of the reality of today.” He, 
- however, did not gay anything about the nature of 
‘the progress, the nature of the reality of today and 
abouf how the myths and dogmas 

v jt ded. . 


In the late twenties, Nehru had an ambivalent 
attitude towards the Socialist Revolution in Russia: 
‘he would mention it às a great achievement for 
the country and apoor example for India. This 
double thinking about the: most s experi- 
ment in Marxian Socialism is particularly reflected 

his Presidential Address before the Trade Union 

ngress held at Nagpur, on November 30, 1929. 
‘Opposing the idea, of i the T.U.C. to the 
‘Third International, he said: ‘Personally I am a 
\gtrong admirer of the general trend of policy in 
Russia; Soviet Russia today, in spite of heavy 
‘blunders and many sins,’ holds out the bright 
‘promise of a better day to the world at large, and 
to the workers specially, more than any other coun- 
try.” But he added that “with all my sympathies 
for the Communist viewpoint, I must confess that I 
“do not appreciate many of their methods... To 
‘affiliate with tho Third International must mean 
‘the adoption of their methods in thelr entirety. I 
< do not think this is desirable for us”. 
<. It is this ambivalence in his attitudeto the 
‘socialist achievement in Soviet Russia which made 
át impossible for him to define his own view of 
Socialiam when he affirmed at the Lahore Congress 
în 1929 that he was a socialist. He rejected violent 
šocialism, but did not spell out the specific tools 
tnd procedures of a nonviolent socialism. In the, 
tarly thirties, too, ho would exalt tho Soviet Union, 
but take care not to make an example of her in our 
political action. In one of his essays, India and the 


40 


World, published in 1936, he ‘says that Russia 
‘shows how & peo lo can revitalise itself, become 
youthful again, if it is prepared to pay the price 
for it, and tap the spring of su d strength 
and energy among the masses”. But he thought 
the price was to heavy. 

Even in his later book Whither India, a, collection 
of articles published in 1933, and recognised as a 
considered statement on the present and the future 
of the Indian national movement, there is nothing 
more about the technique of a Socialist Revolution 
than the remark that ‘Independence and the socialist 
state become the objectivesy with varying degrees 
of stress being laid on the tro aspects of the prob- 
lem”. He did not contemplate or design’ a move- 
ment which would bring political independence 
and Socialism at the same time. Nor did he ask 
himself the very important question if political , 
freedom achieved through a -bourgeois movement 
ait oe a its trail. 

CONgTESS Committee resolution 
disfavouring confiscation of property, which A 
ioned tho harsh comment on the old guard in 
Nehro’s letter to Gandhi of August 13, 1934, was 


N 


also ee for the criticisms of Gandhi's „~ 


in the Autoblography. The 
which these criticisms occur was cg ae 
autumn of 1935, that is, about a year efter the 


‘letter, of August 13, 1934. And’ here we have 


something that strikes as 


a serious reflecti 
Socialism as a doctrine. PRSS aaa 


senso 
to do with the economic framework ofe soci 

which usually goes by tho name of Socialism.” 
Following his lead,” he adds, “a number of 
prominent Congressmen have taken to the use of that 
word, meaning thereby a kind of muddleheaded 


humanitarianism. 

i nificant part of his criti 
‘Gandhi’s Socialism is that he questions fe elie, 
of the theory of trusteeship on which it is based 
“Why does he (Gandhi) support ... Which 
is obviously decaying, which creates this misery and 
waste? ... he blesses all the relics of the old order 
which stand as obstacles in the way of advance — 
the feudal status, the big zamindaris and talugdaris 
the present capitalist system. Is it reasonable to bel- 
ieve in the theory of trusteeship — to give unchecked ` 
power end wealth to an individual and to expect 
‘him to use it en for the public good? Are the 
Sae a eet ER Io De nue in this way? 

ven a philosopher-ki could hardi 
bora piu b 7 worthily.” o l ý ga 
again in 1935 that Nehra for the first 
puts » Lenin and the Russian Revolution 
together to speak of a historic political phenomenon 
Towards the end of his Autobiography he says that 
he is i “more and more to a Communist 
philosophy”. About Marxism he says that its” 
whole valuo “seems to me tolle in its absence of 
dogmatism, in its strees on a certain outlook and 
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shall preceed under the assumption. theat- my role 
k to elicit thinking rather than provoke controver- 
sies. In otter words, my views are not dogmatic, 
but only tentative, much in the sense of “‘present 
verification without ultimate certitude”. 

My main concern will be three, namely, (a)-the 
fragmentation of human knowledge- in-the. wake of 


modern scence; (b) the relegation of the status of’ 


man, as a result of a disproportionate. glorification 
of modern science as an end in itself; and.(c) the dis- 
torting impact of: specialisation, professionalisation, 
institutionalisation, commercialisation, and. politicis- 
_ ation of human skill and science on man and his 

values. These issues are raised and discussed under a 
major premise that an end to such fragmentations 
and distorions of man and his values is to be sought 


Author is Associate Fellow, Centre for Studies in Science 
Policy, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. This 
contribution is based on a lecture delivered by the author 
at a seminar inthe University on March 31;-1977.. 


through a social philosophy, as an intellectual exercise 
for formulating and redefining the medning and goal 
of human existence, to be carried eut from time to 
time. 


I 
Knowledge and Wisdom 
In a Bostan Symposium on Science and the Future 
of Man, or in 1970 under the auspices of the 


Boston College and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Lewis Mumford began 
his talk as follows: 

“Let me confess to begin with that I am under a 
slight embarrassment appearing here today; for 
though this is not the first time I have taken 
in meetings of this Association, I am not a member 
and the only organisation I might qualify for is one 
that has not yet come into existence: the Association 
for the Integration of the Sciences and the 
Humanities with Life. The existence of such a 
society would indicate that the original mechanical 
world picture outlined in the seventeenth century 
had been replaced bya more organic model; and 
unfortunately, this transformation has still to take 
place.”? 

I quoted the above words to refer not to my 
predicament. but rather to the icament of the 

ew Man of our Technological Civilisation. 

The Historic Distortion: Let me carry on witha 


by ; 
According to Mumford, science has followed in tho 
main a course laid down by the founders of the 
Royal Society in London, but these founders who 
were deeply influenced by the thought of Francis 
Bacon,” distorted the ideals of Bacon himself. In his 
The Advancement of Learning, Francis Bacon had 
observed: 

‘Mere power and knowledge exalt human nature 
but do not bless it. We must gather from the whole 
store of things such as make for the uses of lifo.” 

Bat, in the opinion of Mumford, to disclaim any 
concern for the ‘‘uses of life” has been treated by 
many scientists as a legitimate boast, and the realisa- 
tion that it was a serious defect has started coming 
rather late.* : 

In his The Myth of the Machine (1970), Lewis 
Mumford sought to highlight the greatest of 
distortions of truth by scientists. According to him, 
the seventeenth century concept of science had been 
a highly misleading one. Thus, for instance, when 
Descartes, in his Discourses on Method, proposed to. 
give the Church the final authority on all matters 
concerning human soul, many luter interpreters 
argued that he was indirectly suggesting that man 
had no soul. But what Descartes really did was to 
say that the soul, which was a central concern for 
me nuro, ad no place in the scientific weltan- 
SC. : that the realms of art and religion, of 
morals and politics, of history and biography were 
outside the scope of its method. True to this tradi- 
tion, that is, treating one half of man’s life (the 
subjective side) as irrelevant, indeed virtually non- 
existent, science gave its description of the other 


cil 


half thet clabred Hts entire attention the -curious 
desi “objective”’.§ ; 

It is almost painful to recall how the “founding 
fathers of science”, Galileo, Descartes, and Newton, 
were too ready to abandon the vast subjective realm 
of human life to purely private cultivation, as if 
man’s inner life did not need the order and discipline 

and rational cooperation that science was establish- 
` ing in itsown domain. Through such e divorce, 
rir abides its own way, without respecting 
human interests, values, or purposes, except those 
ae pesca subserved ate itself. Even scientists 
who now favour inter-disciplinary cooperation and 
research, pursue this aim by intercourse within the 
sciences rather than by reaching out to include 
applkcation EE dalbersiciy’ deperonsiioed 
app. on o x ely 
methodology. This is'a methodology that is entirely 
adequate for giving an orderly account of the 
behaviour of physical bodies and recurrent events, 
but the human or the social phenomenon with its 
myriads of facets cannot be squeezed through it for 

But the question here is not whether the “‘scienti-_ 
fic method” is applicable to the social or the human 
phenomenon. It is about the tyranny of 
truths and more pertinently about. fragmentation of 
paca sina a itself inthe hands of those. who 
argue that only those facts and statements that are 
empirically veriflable in accordance with the canons 
of the scientific method alone are true and worth the 
name of science. The uncritical acceptance of such 
an assumption is tantamount to stating that all the 
humans before the dawn of modern science were 
unscientific and the knowledge they produced was 
not valid in any sclentiflo sense. : 

Even ‘granting that the pre-scientific revolution 
men was less scientific than the new men of the 
- “technological civilisation”, he has to be given the 
credit for g lesa stupid as well, in comparison 
with the latter. For, we have no records, as we do 
have in the case of the latter, that he deliberately 
used his knowledge for producing outcomes deadly 
to himself and his pen It is only today that 
breast feeding in United States, Sweden, and 
Britain has become a serious healtb hazard because 
of the high concentrations of DDT ‘and other 

ides in human milk; it is only today that in 

Angeles Hr pone has been made to such an 
extent school children have to be prevented 
from taking physical exercises;. never before was 
know-how developed and used for chemical and 
bielogical warfare as Well as for weather weapons 
to annihilate enemies alive and to be born.’ 


The In ah attempt to high- 
light the exponential curve in the growth of science 
‘and technology, Dr Neal E. M of the Yale 


Eeee ed that while man’s brain has not 
changed in the last 50,000 years, the more recent 
inventions and applications of solentific knowledge 
torrent of knowledge flowing 

in during one’s lifetime today. To convey his potnt, 
. the table in the next column (1965) was used’. 
It is this cumulative heritage of an unprecedented 


culture that has brought about the New Man and the ruins of the Church which had 
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No Invention 

1. Agriculture de 10,000 years 

2. The wheel 5,000 years am 
3. The steam engine years ago 
4. The air plane years ago 
5. Atomic energy utilised years-ago 
6. Space vehicles (Sputnik) 10 years ago 


his Technological Civilisation marked - 
ponential growth of human control of Nase j 


Neither the co of the New Man nor that of 
the Technological Civilisation is an altogether new 
one than four decades ago, in 1930, Bertrand 


to l had written: 

“To say that we live in an age of scienco is a 
commonplace, but Hke most commonplaces, it is 
only partially true. From the point of view of our 
predecessors, if they could view our society, wo 
should, no doubt, appear to be. very scientific, but 
from the point of view of our successors, it is 


probable that the exactly opposite would seem to be — 


the case.”? . 

While insisting upon the transitional phases of 
our technological civilisation, Russell wanted to 
stress that compared with such dominant forms of 
social thought and activity as art and religion: 

“Science as a factor in human life is exceedingly 
recent...It is only during the last hundred ‘and fifty 
years that science has become an important factor 
m determining the everyday life of everyday poopie, 
In that short time it has caused greater changes 
than had occurred since the. day of the ancient 
Egyptians. One hundred and fifty years of science 
have proved more explosive than five thousand 
years of pre scientific culture."0 

We would agree with Russell that man has been 
for long prevented from realising his hopes by 
ignorance about suitable means. But this situation 


is being increasingly altered in man’s favour who. 


has today become capable of moulding his physical 
environment, social milieu, and himaelf into forms 
which he deems best. But how do we react to the 
following statement of Ruesell: 

“If, therefore, a scientific civilisation is ‘to be a 
good civilisation, it is n that increase in 
wledge should be eccom ed by increase in 
wisdom. I mean by wisdom a right conception of 
the ends of life. This is something which science in 
itself does not provide. Increase of science by iteelf, 
therefore, is not enough to guarantee any genuine 
progress, though it provides one of the ingredients 

which progress requires." 3 
The rise and fall of the authority of modern 
science cannot be meaningfully discussed and under- 
stood without reference to the historical context in 
which modern scienco was brought forth and can- 
Onised. The flercest of all intellectual battles for 
, Supremacy in tho realm of ideas and knowledge was 
fought between the Church and; the devotees of 
Baconian experimental science, in which the latter 
victorious atthe end. Thus, it was from 
proclaimed itbelf 
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emerged 


ee 


w 


be 


poe 


tobo the qusen of wisdom, that modern ‘science, - 


drawing its xrength from evidential truth, . sprang 
up to be crowned as the king of the. technological 
civilisation. The strength of the Church was based 
on faith which, in the battle, proved to. be its great- 
est weakness as well. The fate of modern science 
was no different either: evidential truth which served 
= as the cornerstone of modern science has proved to 


be its greatest weakness, by making it incapable of’ 


having faitt in matters uncertain. But can social 
lifo be organised with vigour and zest on the found- 
ation of evicential truth alone, without cementing 
it also with faith in matters uncertain? In other 
words, can “wisdom” dawn upon us if we are com- 
mitted to ewdential truth alone? While we may be 
fumbling foz a final answer to this, it is good to 
remember tiat much of our social life is based on 
trust in others — and trust is a matter of more faith 
and less evidence. 


n 
“y An Ethical and Aesthetical Concern 


Man’s liberation from the trammels of enslavement 
is a gradual process, progressing step by step. His 
liberation from the clutches of gods and religious 
superstitions was only half way through when he was 
enslaved by another incarnated in the form of 
enchanting scientism. Now liberation from this too 
has begun. And so has the process of liberation 
from mater.al wants as well. But neither of the 
above three processes is a fully or even satisfactorily 
attained ore. 

In engaging in this discussion some aspscts of the 
social relations of science, my concern has been 
partly ethical and partly aesthetical. More partinent- 
ly, I was impelled to focus my attention on how 
science has contributed to social disharmony, on the 
one hand, and social injustice, on the other. Thus 
mthe ethical-cum-acsthetical concern is about the- 
ways scierco is instrumental in perpetua 

notary and exploitative traditions of mankind. 
you call my approach sociological or 
eee not make an issue out of it, 
i Len tore paced MU PA pronat i 
stake rather then conventional ways used to 
tacklo them. What should serve asa principle of 
unity in academic discussions, I believe, is our 
unity of purpose rather than an addiction to or 
obsession with conventional practices. Intellectual 
dynamism is kept alive only when the mind is 
allowed tc get out of rigid frameworks and discip- 
linary femces and enco to embark upon 
now avenues of inquiry and discovery. 

Interest in the Future: The Futuro of Man is an 
age-old concern: all religious and philosophical 

systems havo kept this as a central concern. Its 
K increasing po ity today among scientists, social 
actentists, and others concerned with social evolution 
can be judged from the growing number of sympos- 
jums, seminars, and publications on this theme. 
Utopia building as a human concern has ą perennial 


value. x 
-Tt will 20t be sprprising if the phrase “Tho Future 
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ting ‘tho - 


of Man” ‘invoke science ‘fictional overtones’ of” 
Huxleyan ‘‘brave new worlds” characterised by 
ity press button urban living, test-tube ba 

es and elite supermon touring the universe in 
space ships, or resound the Jacques Ellulion-Max 
Bornian trumpets of doom for an over-populated 
world starved of resources, choked by pollution and 
threatened with biological and chemical weapons on 
the one hand and weather weapons on the other? _ 

But more ‘analytical and evaluative approaches. 
would focus broadly on the major problems of 
human survival, such as living space, natural re- 
sources, our relationship with the rest of the living 
world as well as the creation, nurture and prolong- 
ation of life, and pay a special attention to the social 
and ethical implications of scientific and technolog- 
ical achievements. Such an approach will take care 
not to be led away either by uncritical pessimism or 
an equally uncritical optimism about the achieve- 
ments and promises of the on-going scientific and - 
technological revolution which has almost taken us, 
to the threshold of a truly technological civilisation. 

ing concern for not only a more rational 
management of science and technology, but also for 
a ment of science and technology by social 
objectives is thus a historical imperative.14 

Thus our present-day concern for science policy 
does not hang in the air. It follows from our major’ 
concern for the future of man. And this concern is 
a more philosophical one, though not necessarily a 
metaphysical one. The immediate concern for 
rationalising and socialising the management of 
scienco and technology — generation and dissemi. 
nation of information, allotment of funds and facil- 
ities for research, deployment of trained ‘personnel, 
identifying the targets for technological production ‘ 
etc. — has meaning only within the watershed of 
the above philosophical concern for the fature of 
man. And that philosophy is less metaphysical and 
more social, since it is concerned not with the nature 
of Nature, but rather with the fate of maa in 
society. ; 

Resurrection of Man: In his Zakir Husain Mom- 
otical Lecture of 1974, Dr D.S. Kothari recalled 
how strong the tendency was in certain circles to 
give first place to scienceand only a second 
to man: “We,” he said, “often tend to give first 
place to science and technology and the second 
place to man. This is a sign of an unscientific age.”"4 

What Dr Kothari was referring to was an obvious 
case ofa major distortion in our technological civil- 
isation. In our veneration of science, we often tend 
to forget tho man who is its producer. Science or 
objective knowledge. obtained through systematio ' 
and dialectical confrontation of theories and facts 
deserves to be respected as revelations of truth; but 
a worship of it, leading to a relegation of man him- 
self, is obviously unscientific, because it is a grave . 
distortion of truth itself. Science which is objective 
knowledge has no social.existenoe without man who 
is the subject of knowledge itself. 

‘But “Man”, who is you and I, does not hang in 
ite air agree era. who is mare concrete than 

umanity concept and expression, is a 
historical reality. I see him when I look at you, and: 
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You see him when you-look at me, and he had 
always been there since the day of the first homo 
sapiens. One of the best ways for discovering him 
is to ask oneself, “What am I?” A correct answer to 
this cannot be found except through reference to 
the society, on the one hand, and to the material 
environment, on the other. ‘T’ or the Man in me is 
a continuum of the society and the Nature around 
mo.’ Nature, society and Man constitute an ontolog- 
ical continuum. And yet, people do make too much 
about the “I’’ in us (always written in the capital 
letter) and end up in a grave distortion of truth.'§ 
Science and technology, ne at a fantastic 
pace, do constitute a significant modern phen- 
omenon. As pointed out Dr Kothari on the 
occasion referred to earlier, doubling period in: 
science and technology is about 10-15 years: that is, 


at the end of every 10-15 years, the yearly output of ' 


original papers in science and technology, the total 
number of scientists and engineers, the output of 
electricity and so on, grows to twice of what it was 
before. Bat this mode of focusing upon the newness 


of science and technology too cau lead to distortions.. 


Thus it has been calculated that “Ninety percent of 
the scientists that ever lived are living today, and 90 
per cent of them are now in the few eloped 
countries of the world”’.” 

Obviously, this statement embodies a fallacy that 
experimental knowledge obtained under laboratory 
conditions alone is scientific, with.its corollary that 
only those who are engaged in experimental work 
or research alone can be called scientific. While 
such assumptions are highly useful for glorifying a 
privileged strata of our modern society, what about 


the insult that is thrown at the historical man who, 


is thereby deprived of credit for whatever knowledge 
he produced aud used in his constant interaction 
with Nature in the process of social production? As 
has been pointed out in an article in Mainstream 
in 1965, slogans in science have been systematically 
distorting the body of valid human knowledge.” 

The contribution of science and technology to, 
human welfare is often exaggerated beyond justi- 
fication. The rapid growth of population is definit- 
ely a consequence of science and technology. The 
world population which was probably no more than 
200 million in Buddha’s time, and which slowly 
increased to about 500 million by the time of 
Emperor Akbar, and added another 500 million in 
the course of the next two centuries, rose to 2000 
million (two billion) at the time of the Second 
World War, and during the next threo decades’ time, 
has become nearly 4000 million: this means that the 
world population now becomes double within the 
life time of a generation.” 

However, in the face of the above marvellous 
development, one should not fail to note that science 
and.technology have also greatly contributed, espe- 
cially through modern communication media, to the 
institutionalisation and rationalisation of irration- 
ality as well. While the global military expenditure 
exceeds 200 billion dollars a year, an equally 
exorbitant amount is being spent on the promotion 
of artificial need consciousness aimed at swelling the 
money. bags of industrialists and other agents 


u 


5 in trading and commercialising human - 
and needs. If primitive man died for lack of 
sciences and pape today people die also 
through an-excess of anos knowledge.*° 
Science for Conquest or : Should know- 
ledge be used to conquer others or to liberate others 
(including oneself)? the- creation and use, actual | 
or threatened, of the ‘atom bomb, biological and. 
weapons, as wellas weather weapons, 
what wo seo is the use of knowledge for conquering 
others, although made with an avowed aim of delive- 
defending, and strengthening of the nation.™ 
coording'to Bertrand Russell, science has helped 
man to expand his powers in two directions: to 
know more things, and to do more things.** Never 
before was the equation of knowledge and power 
so close as today. Dominance in sclence and techno- 
logy today goes with , political and economic 
dominance as well. Beyond the public statements 
ebout the developmental uses of nuclear energy, 
nuclear research policies of governments constitute 
also a drive for galning the recognition as a nuclear 
» which - become’ a symbol of political 


portance in today’s wod society. 
aced with a social situation’ that is altogether- 


equally uncritical on of the same by some 
others as-the root ofall present-day evils.™ 
What is needed is- a‘ ba 8 h. The 


social phenomenon is always a multifarious ono, and 
a discovery and. assessnient of its different facets 


course, at the cost of severe distortions of the social 

. Both science and techtology are neutral 
in themselves, and their impact on scolety will 
depend upon the way man chooses to use them, and 
the purposes for which they are used by man. Tho 
‘‘class- character of science” eminently discussed by 
J.D. Bernal has its roots in human motivations 
and social practices ratter than the body of objective 
knowledge we-call science. 


I 


Questions oa the Future 


Waar bothered men like Bronowski and Sarokin was 
the horizon of man’s identity, or the framo- 
work reference: to which. the: essence of man or 
of human personality should be-defined.™ 

But, to us, the concern is a little: more vital one: 
pot merely to defino what man is, but more pertin- ~ 
ently to what man should be tomorrow. And — 
this is a question that can be- and has to be answer- 
ed not: only with reference to ethical frameworks or. 
value systems of ought and ought-not, but equally 
in the light of chosen alternatives in matters of 
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TE purpose of this paper is threefold: First, it 

attempts to bring out the electoral behaviour of 
a South Indian village which represents of a croes- 
section of the South Indian society. Secondly, it 
tries to explain as to how the local leadership gets 
influenced, and how it can infiuence semi- 
literate and illiterate masses. Finally, the paper 
also describes the campaigning techniques adopted. 
_ tó influence the semi-literate and illiterate masses. 

The mevhod applied for this study is that of part- 
icipant observation. As a native of the village, the 
author has had occasion to observe happenings in 
the village during the Sixth General Election that 
had taken place on March 16, 1977. However, the 
endeavour here ia to remain objective without 
allo wiag p2rsonal bias ae tere: the analysis. 

e agia t is a village located in Narsam 
Taluk in Warangal constituency. The village. is 
seven miles away from the Taluk headquarters. 


Author is z. tutor, [AS Coaching}Centre, Osmania Univer- 
sity, Hyderabad. 
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Like any other Indian village, Papdiahpet fs under 
going the evolution from'tradition to modernity. Ten 
to per cent of the youth of the village is in 
schools and colleges. Though the statues of Gandhi, 
Nehru ra Subhas Bose o the pies po 
ners of the village, suggest familiarity o 
inhabitants with the careers of these, national 
leaders, it is not much to the modern 
poria developments and it remains secluded 

m current developments. - 

Similarly only two amóng the Indian political 


. parties seem to have made an impact on this village, 


the Con and Communist Party of India 
(Marxist). Except for a short period, the Congress 
up has been stronger than the Communist group. 

t, the Communist group has remained the consis- 
tent political group which continues to attract the 
mem of the Party to its own fold. 
The membership of the CPM remains intact. On 
the other hand, that of the Con Party remains- 
subject to the changing lo es according to the 
situation and time. 

However, after the announcement of the election 
by the veil a Government, the village remained 
ey different for many days. Even when the 

ion was only five days ahead, the villagers 
wero very busy in their tasks and never seemed to be 
bothered about the election. 

The election campaign, indeed, started when the 
Congress workers started writing slogans on the 
walls of the village. Till then, the Communist 
workers were in a dilemma whether to support the 
candidate sponsored by the Janata Party or not. 
Meanwhile, they got instructions from their High 
Command that they must work for the Janata Party. 
However, the local leaders were silent, because the 
candidate who contested on the Janata Party ticket 
(anga Reddy) was a Jansanghite whom they did not | 


personally. 

On the other hand, the Youth Congress workers 
intensified their campaign. They filled the walls of 
the village with all sorts of writings. In some of 
these they directly attacked the communist leaders 
of the village. These attacks were mainly directed 
against the nalittes and their personal problems 
— ROUN T the political stature of tho respective 
candidates. 


To quote some of the writings on the walls: ‘“‘Bar- 
king like a street dog is not a characteristic of 
human being,” and “One who does not look after 
his family cannot look after the country; therefore, 
vote for Congress.” This kind of writing on the 
walls annoyed the Communist leaders and their sup- 
porters ‘in the village. 

To counteract such an approach of the Congress 
workers, the Communist workers started campaign- 
ing for the Janata Party. They clso resorted to 
writing on the walls of the village, but certainly not . 
in the same language as the Congress workers did. 
To quote some of their writings: ‘'Vote for Janata 
Party,” and “Vote for the Man-and-Plough.” The 
reasons, when ene. about not writing in the 
same language were: (a) the Marxists did not want 
to commit the same mistake as the Congress wor- 
kers; and (b) the numerical strength of the Congress 
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workers kept the Communist worfers In constant 
fear and threat. 

Up to March 15, the election campaign in the 
village was slow and dull. Except for the wall 
writogr, nothing more was done. The Congress 
workers distributed the ‘poll chits” without much 
fuss, because they were sure that. the Janata wor- 
kers could never te their equal fn the villege. The 

` Janata Party workers (CPM workers), on the other 
hand, remained inactive because of their poor 
at merical strength. 

There seemed, however, to be a sudden chan 
in the entire working of the political parties in the 
village with entry of a college student into the 
village. When the student reached his home, both 
the Congress workers and the Janata Party workers 
(CPM workers) ‘gathered around him to know 
about the political situation in the country. Tho 
student gave his prediction saying that whether the 
Janata Party won any seats in Andhra Pradesh or 
not, it would form the government at the Centre. 
The prediction obviously disheartened and dis- 
couraged the and the Youth Congress 
workers. This led to a spurt of new optimism 
among the Janata Party workers who resumed 
their campaign with new vigour and enthusiasm. 

Another important point to ‘note was the close 
watch of the local politicians, particularly the Block- 
level leaders. The jeeps of the local leaders flooded 
the village to gare about the sfudent and his 

- activities In the This su that the 
impact of the ed youth on villagers is rather 
‘tangible, and is also very ach felt by the the tradition 
al leadership. 

Again, in the evening, the village and 

outh Congress workers assembled in the Youth 
Club office and invited the college student for a dis 
cussion. The discussion went on smoothly. 
student oriens about the political situation in 
the ea Moreover, he gave his forecast saying 
that at t a national level the Janata Party would 
form the government. 

With this prediction, all the Congress workers 
eae ane Boeri seemed to have been disap- 

inted. Mi sega a number of questions to nite 
stadent whieh consistently. Never- 
theless, the discussion proved that the Janata Party 

- was better than the Congress in the present con 
ditions. This is because the Janata Party was 
against the excesses of the ruling party, such ås the 
Family Planning Programme; and it was also prop- 
agating for the restoration of civil liberties that had 
been taken away by the Congress Government dur- 
ing Emergency 

owever, the Congress workers, under the leader- 

ship of the Sarpanch, decided‘ that whatever might 

be the national political situation, they must sup- 

port’ the Congress in view of the regional and 

village political apt Upa-Sarpanch said: 

` “T would like to ngress because under 
its rule my land an ele aro safe. They have 

only talked about the distributfon of, lands ‘bat they 

“never did so, and they will not do so.’ 

Another Congress worker said: ‘You see, we all 
know that sowing seeds in Rohinikarthe (the early 
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days Bethe Monroa) = ood, but we cannot do so 
because most of us do not.have the facilities like 
wells and tube-wells to water the crops in that et 


‘season. So also, we know at oe Jin ta Party 


peon ora I Tongi party is bed. 
mope a e o el roes e ea 
ce certain problems. So, in order to avoid them 

we have to support the Congress only.” 
This cross-section of pest ae indicates that in the 
foral Indi: it is not the likes and the dislikes of the 
-villagers that determine their political moorings, but 
it is the regional leadership nd. personal rivalries 
among the villagers that 

ree 

On’ March 16, the ling at di eight 
Congress workors who were 


rkers had 
ue but they were few In’, number. 

workers (members of the 
Youth Club) were educated and u communicato 
with tho voters in a better way. aai or 
to vote for their symbol “ They esi the 
other hand, the Janata Party: worked were, pies 


a few, illiterate who were not in e tion to ex- 
ee ‘voters olen ae symbol and Ould 
party a langusge w ' villagers could -. 
understand. | ; 

Similarly, some of the illiterate Congress ‘workers 
including jans and Banjaras caul 


d campaign 

l various techniques. For ox example, a Na 

said: “If you vote for the cow it will. give you milk, 

pa hae bulls to plough the land. $: will you 
you vote for the plough?” 

age Co worker said: “Vote for the cow 
because when the cow cats green grass it: will grow 
‘again. But when the green grass is ploughed by . the 
ploughshare the grags will be removed from its very 
roots and will never grow again.” 

Secondly, the Congress workers were in‘a ` sition 
to mingle with the villagers very freely, ex- 
ample, one of the Congress workers, quite i in 
age, used to put his hand on the shoulders of the 
downtrodden women voters and tell them about the 
Congress symbol. This kind of approach, suggesting 
affection and concern, pleased the ower-class women 
voters very much because the Congress workers 
belonged to the higher caste, that is, Velana. But 
none among the Janata Party workers was capable 
of doing so. 

The head of the Harijans who was'‘a staunch 
supporter of the Congress told a Muslim ` boy ‘who 
was working for the Janata Party: ‘“‘You' know, if 
you campaign for the Janata Party you will not get 
.beef from tomorrow onwards; you know, it is we 
who supply the beef to you not that Reddy” (the 
"leader of the CPM and a supporter of Janata Party). 

All this goes to prove that the techniques ado ted 
by the Congress workers to campaign in the 


were more powerful and effective the tech- 
sa adopted by the Janata Party : 
major complaint of'the Janata Party “workers 


against the Congress workers was that they were 
(Confinued on page 34) 
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Ir view of the historic importance of a repres- 
eatative of the majority of the poople of South 
Africa addressing the United Nations for the 


firsttime, Mainstream reproduces herebelow the 
speech of Oliver Tambo, Acting President of 
the African National Congress, before the UN 
General Assembly in October 1976, 
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R the first time in the history of the United 
Nacions, a representative of the majority of 
the peosle of South Africa has been invited to share 
' this prestigious rostrum with the distinguished 
representatives of the sovereign nations and 
peoples of the world.... i 
In the course of the past four weeks this session’s | 

deliberetions have been punctuated by events calling 
attention to the great victories which have been won 
in the s-ruggle for national independence and world 


ce. x 

Pho peoples ọf Botswana, Lesotho, Swaziland 
and Zambia have been celebrating their independ-. 
ence amniversaries. The United Nations itself has 
observe its thirty-first anniversary, recording an 
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uchiovement highlighted by the presence at this 
session, a8 full and equal members, of the represent- 
atives of the heroic peoples of ‘Guinea-Bissau, ' 
Mozambique and other countries who, by their 
sacrifices, have enriched the meaning of national 
liberation and independence. In this context, 
the idea of bantustan independence is an outrage 
in Africa. On the other hand, the absence of 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Angola from this session 
diminishes the United Nations. 

I recall that two years ago the highly commend- 
able act of solidarity by this august body with the 
brother people of , Palestine was crowned by the ad~ 
dress from this rostrum by my brother and comrade- 
in-arms Yasser Arafat who, true to the Palestinian 
tradition of solidarity with all oppressed oad re 
called for the same opportunity to be accorded to | 
the leaders of other liberation movements. It behoves 
me, on this occasion, when the struggle he leads 
and you support has been subjected to concerted 
attempts at liquidation, to express our unswerving 
solidarity with their just cause. As has been the 
case in the past, we are convinced that the Pales- 
tinian cause will emerge from this temporary setback 
stronger than ever before. í 

The struggle of progressive humanity for the total 
and final elimination of the evil system of colonial 
domination in Africa has entered its decisive, pen 
ultimate stage. Confidence in the imminence and 
historically inevitable victory is moving, the colonis- 
ed peop from Djibouti on the Somali coast to 
Cape Agulhas in South Africa to unprecedented 
heights of heroism in tio prea of that popdlar 
outcome. Despite its imminence, our victory will 
not come easily. In the last four months, the 


apartheid regime has demonstrated to all who were 


ever in doubt that it is detérmined to fight to the 
bitter end, without regard for the numbers of our 
People it butchers in the process. 

In spite of that practical experience and, indeed, 
exactly because of it, our people are demanding 
freedom now. They do not ask that their masters 
should restore to them thoir rights as.free men and 
women. Rather, by their own actions against im- 
mense odds; they are restoring to themselves the 
right to call themselves free. After three and a 
quarter centuries of the most brutal national! op- 
pression suffered by any people on the African 
continent, our people, the indigenous majority, are 
asserting their will to be free with breath-taking 
heroism. 

There is no vocabulary to describe the nobility and 
the pathos of the conscious sacrifices that the black 
youth of South Africa have made over the Jast four 
months to free themselves, their people and their 
country from forces that are determined to keep us 
forever their chattels. Together with their mothers 
and their fathers, they have seen. hundreds of their 
compatriots pay the supreme sacrifice rather than 
accept a life of enslavement. 

Through their own heroic efforts which are, and 
have, been, supported by the whole of progressive 
mankind, the peoples of Zimbabwe and Namibia 
are advancing towards their own genuine indepen. 
dence. Daily in our South Africa, as in Palestine 
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and in East Timor, ordinary people make extra- 
sacrifices in their quest for freedom. 


ordinary 
As revolutionaries, we are moved to speak out: 


daily, as we must, to. salute these extraordinary 
sacrifices, wherever they occur. Again as we must, 
wo uso extraordinary words to describe these sac- 
rifioes. They are heroic, they are selfless, they are 
noble. But, alas, in the end, use and abuse turn 
even those words upon themselyes. Their strength 


of feeling withers away. What then must we say 


when thousands of hearts have beaten as one in 
‘South Africa and hundreds have perished in their 
unarmed and unequal yet relentless resistance to 
the oppressor? Shall we say the black people of 
South Africa have performed an heroic deed and 
leave it at that? Or shall we.coin new words to 
describe the temper of the young man of ten years 
' who marched undaunted on a French-built armour- 
ed car in the streets of Soweto, stone in hand, until 
he was cut down by a torrent of machine-gun 
bullets? 

We say no. No words are necessary at all. The 
blood that our people have shed calls for action, not 
for more words. It calls for action to destroy the 
Fascist regime that continues to massacre the in- 
nocent. : 

For months before June 16, the African student 
youth of South Africa had protested not only against 
the enforced use of Afrikaans as a medium.of instruc- 
tion, but also against the whole system of ‘Bantu 
education”. Typically, the Fascist tyranny in our 
country did not bother to listen to the grievances 
of the students and the people as a whole. “'It was 
at Orlando West,” tes the black South African 

urnalist Willie Bokala, ‘‘near the Orlando West 

School where the law, in its own fashion, gave a 
shearing to their grievances. Tear-gas bombs and 
gun bullets were the redress they got’. © 
That was in June. Since then, no less than a 
thousand of the cream of our people have been shot 
down in cold blood in the streets of our towns and 
cities and in far-flung villages. Thousands are held 
in Vorster’s prisons. The systematic murder of the 
` -patriots of South Africa continues behind tho secrecy 
of these prison walls. , 
It is not the first time, however, that for redress 
of their grievances our heroic countrymen hayé con- 
fronted tear-gas bombs and bullets and been subjec- 
ted to cold-blooded assassinations. The African 
National Congress has repeatedly declared that 
repression, coercion and mass murder are of the very 
easence of the apartheid system. The mass shoot- 
ings that characterise South Africa today are there- 
‘fore neither an aberration nor freak incidents. They 
are the concrete ions of the policy of the 
apartheid state, whose central features are extreme 
national oppression, brutal super-exploitation of the 
‘oppressed black and the maintenance of this system 
through open fascism. ; 
National oppression is in Itself a reactionary force 

‘directed agamst the oppressed. Equally, super- 
exploltation is in itself a reactionary force but by 
terror eerie ig a reactionary force directed 
by the racist minority against the black 
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- to the level of state policy, 


‘inasmuch as the id regime is a product of 
colonial conquest it is itself an imposition on our 
people. From the earliest days of their arrival, the 
white settlers, as they did elsewhere in Africa, set ` 
themselves the task of subjugating the indigenous’ 
Population politically and economically. The apar- 
theid system of today is the outcome of a process of 
historical development which has led to the entrench- 
ment of white settler colonial;domination. The racist 








re is chosen by and represents only the white 

of the  popuistion. f. our country. It exists to. 
advance the sole ang Mxclusive interests of this 
minority. EverythHifidxe in what the forces of 
reaction are ecUDiGmdescribe as “the South 
African way of iifé’@tsbrtdicated on this fonda- 
mental feature of fi Africa. The black people of 
South Africa are therefote"bicalonised people. The 
majority of the aAtives present will | 


understand what. by this, because their 
peoples have themselves been at some time colonised 
and subject peopltss `- 3 
In the ¢ of the white colonisers, the black 
le of South Africa exist merely as beasts of 
urden. Their life perpos, is to serve fully and 
without question the ‘of the white colonial 
master. All this is written into the South African 
statute books. Every single white Parliament in 
South Africa has legislated in favour of extreme 
national oppression and the brutal super-exploitation 
of the black people. Each Parliament has farther 
legislated to make sure that we, the colonised, do not 
seek to change our condition by thought, by word 
of mouth or by action. That, in its totality, is what 
constitutes the criminal system of apartheid. As the 
whole worid knows, it is also overlaid and suffused 
with a virulent and pernicious white racism. 

To justify the extreme national oppression of the 
black people, their super-exploitation and thetr 
control by Fascist methods, the white colonial 
regime upholds as state policy a lying racist philos- 
ey wii secks to shroud criminal practices in the 

of natural law and divine right. The people, 
however, contemptuously reject this philosophy. 
Like the rest of the great humanity, never shall’ vA 

the position of alayery. Tho ular uprising 
that dominated South African Ke aves the last 
four months is a militant and eloquent assertion of 
these truths. 

What distinguished South Africa from the rest of 
the world is that its rulers have chosen to put them- 
selves outside the bounds of this great h ity. 
In no country have racial discrimination, national 
oppreesion and economic exploitation been elevated 

f buttressed statutes 
st peas ora ee by force of arms and 
c a deceitf rvertod version of 
Calvinism. i ğ 

We speak of those who— to paraphrase tho 


words of the poet Bertold Brecht — because we -` 


want to live like human beings, slaughter us like 
savage beasts. We mean those in South Africa who 
by their daily actions deliberately impose death, 
even on the unborn, and consciously educate the 
young to deny their own humanity; those who pay 
and arm with guns — and with rubber stamps — 
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a whose army of overseers to sweat and bleed fhe 
black majority in order to provide life and comfort 
solely End exclusively for the white minority. ` - 

This august-body advanced the ideals and objec- 
tives enshrined in its Charter when it declared: tho, 
system of apartheid a crime against humanity and 
ado a convention for its su ion and 
punishment. It was a fault of the times that in 
1945 representatives of the colonial system in South 
Africa were admitted into this Organisation of the 
world’s peoples. It is a gross travesty of justice and 
an ovi! tribute to the arrogant power of international 
imporialism that today these representatives are still 
allowed to walk freely into this foram and poso as 
spokeemen of our people. 

The vast majority of our people — and among 
them we count some white people who have bravely 
denounced the criminal regime of apartheid and 
joined the ranks of the: revolution — are neither 
fascists nor racists. Nor do they op or exploit 
anybedy; nor, indeed, do they have plans to oppress 
and exploit. 

It is an insult to human reason and to the Charter 
of ths Organisation, it is to spit on the graves of 
the patriots of our country and all those other 
heroes in other lands who have perished in the 
struggle for liberation that our oppressors should 
have an acknowledged claim to appear in this 
Assenbly as our spo en. Wedo not recognise 


the legitimacy of the white minority regime inside - 


Soutk Africa. So also we reject its claim: and pret- 
ence to ‘the people of South Africa 


 interaationally, 


Rollers such as those that occupy positions of 


pores in South Afrioa today have been warned. 


cy have been warned that good as slaves may 
be im supplying the comforts of their masters, 
yet they have a fault in that they can think. Our 
people also are not lacking in this faculty. That 
is wŁy today they are in open, mass revolt. They 
are asserting the age-old right of the slave to rebel, 
the right and duty of the oppressed to riso against 


their oppression. i 
Lixe all other » we love our country and 
its people — all people. It isa varied land of 


snow-capped mountain peaks, of deserts and sub- 
tropical greenery, covering vast mineral resources. 
Its warm seas to the east and cold ones to.the west 
contain also large animal and mineral resources. 
Oar People, with their varied cultures which are 
continuously mingling and interacting to their 
mutual enrichment, exhibit, despite their conditions, 


- a great tove for life and a sensitive joy in the crea- 


tive and humane endeavours of the peoples of the 
workd, without exception. These ordinary, indus- 
trious and peace-loving people want to revolutionise 
themselves and their country. ; 

A3 a colonised people, we assert not only our 


' rigi to rebel against the coloniser, but also our 


righ: to determine for ourselves the means and 
methods to use to liberate ourselves and our coun- 


qry, aswell as our right to determine what to do- 


with our liberation. We have a vision of, and we 


l fight for, a future South Africa in which national 


opp-easion will be abolished once and for all, in 
“AW 28, 1977 


whith racism in whatever form it rears its ugly head 
will be suppressed with all the might of popular 
power., We fight to restore power to the of 
the people. - 

In so doing we shall also liberate the oppressor. 
We know that many whites in South Africa are ill 
at ease because they are aware of the immorality of 
the injustices and cruelties that are bsing practised 
in their name and on their behalf to uphold an 
inhuman social order of which they are the bene- 
ficiaries. They already sense that change is coming 


soon. 

We realise that all but a small handful of true 
.tevolutionaries, and men of conscience among them, 
will continue to support the minority regime because 
of training, self-interest, fear and inertia. Yet they, 
the whites, also need to be liberated from the obscur- 
antism, backwardness and ostracism into which they 
have thrust themselves. Our national democratic 
revolution, therefore, has the task also of liberating 
oven these our oppressors. 

We fight also for a South Africa whose wealth 
will be shared by its people equitably. We fight to 
abolish the system which obtains in our country 
today and which concentrates almost all productive . 
wealth in the hands of a few, while tho vast majority 
exists and tools to enlarge that wealth. 

We will create a South Africa in which the doors 
of learning and of culture shall be opan to all. We 
shall have a South Africa in which the young of our 
country shall have access to the best that mankind 
has produced, in which they shall b> taught to love 
their people of all races, to defend the equality of 
the people, to honour creative labour, to uphold the 
oneness of mankind and to hate untruth, obecur- 
antism, immorality and avarice. 

Wo will have a South Africa which will live in 
peace with its neighbours and with the rest of the 
world. It will base its foreign relations on the prino- 
iples of non-interference and mutually advantageous 
assistance among the peoples as well as the con- 
tinuation of the against the system of 
im st and neocolonialist domination. 

ith the orchestrated chorus of a coterie of hand- 

picked placemen, Vorster is today declaring the 
Transkei ind Gee Sodas we have had the 
specu in Umtata, rincipal town in the 

ranskei, of one flag raised’ and another lowered. 
Soon after that, in continuation of the charade, the 
national anthem of the oppressed, sung by libera- 
tion fighters since 1925 was played in glorification of 
national oppression in a new guise. 
- We know from the words of Hendrik Verwoerd 
himself, racist former Prime Minister of South . 
Africa, that the bantustan policy represents an 
attempt at perpetuating the criminal system of 
apartheid. I quote from a statement he made in 
1963: “If we are agreed that it is the desire of the 
people that the white man should be able to oon- 
tinue to protect himself by retaining white domina- 
tion ... we say that it can be achieved by separate 
development.” 

The following year, Verwoerd stated that before 
tho collapse of colonialism in tho greater of 
Africa, white minority regime had vitualiesd, for 
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ae African people “separation ... that ends at a 
certain “point, self-rule under the care of a guardian”. 
But since the collapss of colonialism, they have had 
— to use their own words — “to make an adjust- 
ment within [the] im, hel polly and not against it, as 
Verwoerd adjustment meant carrying 


the policy — to iee them again — “‘further and | 


further to its logical conclusions”... 
There, in the words of its own architect, is spelt 
out the purpose of the “separate development” 
gramme and its intended logical conclusion: the 
udulent independence of the bantustans. The 
African Nati Congres and the vast majority of 
our people rejected this programme very firmly and 
unequivocally at its very inception. We, together 
with the vast majority. of our people — including 
those in the Transkei — continue to reject it today. 
We state now, as we started then, that an 


incontrovertible part of the demands of our people . 


is that there shall be one united and democratic 
South Africg. We will never abandon our birthright 
to the ownership and control of the whole territory 
of our country nor countenance any attempt to 


' balkanise it and to set its people one against. another 


in tribal, racial or national conflicts. No African 
independent country could ever fail to oppose such 
an attempt, especially when the obvious and declared 
aim is to perpetuate a colonial system in Africa. No 
Government,. country of nation in the world, 
genuinely opposed to apartheid, racism and colon- 
lalism, could at any time lend support to the 
bantustan programme in general and to the idea of 
bantustan independence in particular. 

It is for this reason that we welcome and hail the 
stand of the vast majority of mankind and the 


member states of the Organisation of African Unity 
and of the United Nations, as well as the non- 
aligned countries, which have adopted these 


tions. We call upon this world body to declare 
its unanimous, unequivocal and irrevocable rejection 
of the so called independence of the transkel.’ 

We think it proper, however, that we should here 
call for vigilance. Experience. shows that there are 
forces that will try to break this united stand. Already 
‘voices have been raised among United States 


military circles arguing for the estabishment of a 


United States naval base in the Transkei. Non- 
recognition of the Transkei does not mean that the 
forces of imperialism will not give surreptitious 
support to Vorster’s bastard creation. Non-recogni- 
tion of the bantustans as a whole must also mean 
their total and complete isolation. Such 4 collective 
commitment will serve as a warning also to the racist 


. regimo and its bla¢k collaborators in South Africa 


, that the internati 
abide by the principles of the Charter of this, 


al community is determined to 


Organisation. 

We have stated |before that the right to determine 
what they shall do with their ‘liberation belongs 
exclusively to the people of our country. This bears 
not only on the issue of the Transkei, the ‘separate 
development” programme as.a whole and any other 
“solution” that the Fascist regime may impose on 
our people; it bears also on new voices that we have 
keard raised arguing not only that majority rule in 
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- doing so, we 


Sci A ‘but also fhat non- 
racial solutions must be found-for African ` asus, 
among which South Africa naturally ita 
prominently. - 

The Vorster regime continues to exist bècauso of 
the economic, military and political support that it 
receives from the countries.of Western Europe, from 
North America and from Japan. It is clear to-us also 
that another group of countries is being activated 
to act as con and fronts for the big imperialist 
powers. We refer to countries such as ‘Tarael, 
igs apn, aap Taiwan and Iran. 

aig An regard to South’ „Africa 

unchanged from what it has been over the 

years. Its aim is still to strengthen the criminal 
apartheid regime to.enable it to protect the joint 


interests of the multi-national corporations ‘which. 


have invested in and are trading with South ‘Africa 
and the super-profits that accrue to these companies.. 
It is timely to commend the United Nations for 
condemning the apartheid regime as constituting a` 
threat to world and international security. In 
the concerted campaign waged by 
the vast majority of United Nations Member-states 
in favour of the imposition of a mandatory erms 
repel ae areo agint inst South Africa. The position adopted 
estérn countries in repeatedly frustrating 
ae effort is being ;closely watched by our people, 
who expect all justice-loving and peace-loving 
nations to go beyond verbal condemnation and to 
take effective measures against this international 
ah. The duplicity of those countries who join us 
in condemning the system, while buttressing it 
economically aad enhancing its repressive, terrorist 
and aggressive potential through the supply of the 
most sophisticated war equipment, is consistent only 
with’ their hostility to African aspirations. 
This military cooperation shows no sign of 
ishing. Instead, secret military uding 
attempts at incorporating the Sou yee regime 
into the NATO defence arrangement, are concluded. 
And of late, this has taken the form of neclear col- 
laboration intended to help the regime to falfil its 
ambition to produce the atomic bomb. We are 
convinced that this sharply increases the threat to 
world peace and international security. After all, the 
Pretoria regime has now arrogated to itself the right 
to intervene militarily in all African countries, south 
of the equator. It stubbornly persists in its’ provoca- 
tive policy against the international community by 
continuing its illegal occupation of Namibia. For 
eleven veairs now, it has been’ the-major ally-of the 
illegal Smith regime. It recently committed naked 
aggression against the ee 8 Republic of Angola 
and in fact pu a policy of ent subversion 
and aggression against the neighbouri 
as Zambia, Mozambique and Angola. 
We call -on the aforementioned smember=3tates, 
particular! 
United m, to abandon thelr short-sighted 
policy. The young people wantonly killed in Soweto 
and elsewhere by Vorster’s bloodthirsty police using 
Western arms are survived by hundreds of thousands 
who are today swelling the ranks of our revolutionary 
forces. Their determination to lay down their lives 


imin- 
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uring States such ' 


the United States, France and the " 


sF 


. sharper. ` 


“Soweto, 


- ror the liberation of their fatherland ‘guarantees the 


Irreversibility of the revolutionary tide -that will 
certainy be crowned with victory over the apartheid 
,fegime. And since we have not given up our hope 
‘of hav ng the entire international rejoice 


-' with us and the African continent over that inevitable _ gi 


victor}, we call on the United States, France and the 
Unitec Kingdom to support the invocation .of 
Chapter VII of the Charter, which we implore the 
General Assembly to propose for consideration by 
the Secarity Council this year. 

Wh-le imperialism has these interests in South 
Africa and while it predicates its own survival on 
the survival of the white ince a Ms 7 Soule 
confrontation between the African N Congress 
together with the struggling people of our un 
on the one hand, and the forces of imperialism led 
by the United States, on the other, cannot but grow 
For a strategy for the etrengthenin 
crimimal a id regime is simultaneously a 
stratezy for the destruction of the forces within 
South Pie that seek to bring about a genuinely 


he na same e idea i is Conveen m PE RE made by 
'Tepreentatives of the ited States Government 
that £ non-radical solution for the South African 
ae on must, in the long term, be found. We take 
be a very categorical and clear statement by 
the world’s leading imperialist power, on its own 
behalf and on behalf of its allies in NATO and ‘else- 
where, that it is Presa to accept only such a 
solut on as would leave its interests in South Africa 
intac:. 
Neither the African National Congress nor our 


pop o es a whole can ever accept such a solution. 
e attempt to build up collaborationist forces inside - 


South Africa that will accept such a solution will 
also neet with a dismal defeat. The only basis on 
whic to judge the acceptability of any lution is 
whetuer it accords with the fundamental interests 
and. aspirations of the broad masses of are people. 

Af present the big imperialist powers and their 
junicr partners such as Israel are clearly ranged 
solidly against the liberation of our people. It is 
they who have consistently defied the call by the 
peoples of the world to isolate and destroy the 
criminal apartheid regime. It is they who have 
supplied the arms for the butchery of the eight-year- 
olds which continues to this day, and who have 
givea Vorster the moral strength to defend the 
Souch African.racist system without regard to the 
loes of human lives. Their hands are, therefore, as 

in the blood of our le, which ran “in 
in Athlone and elsewhere, as those of 
Vorster himself. 

Mankind as a whole is still moved by the' horror 
of the apartheid system. The time has came to cry 
out “‘No more!” 

Thousands of our people, including very young, 
are held in Vorster’s prisons subject to daily torture. 
Many have already been murdered. The situation 


. world peace. We 


Today, the attention of our people is focused on 
this august body. In their view, since the nations 
gathered here have denounced the apartheid regime 
as one that constitutes a crime against humanity 


and a threat to , they cannot at the same time 
it the ma and moral wherewithal to continue 
ts crimes. : 


The victory of our cause is assured. As no force 
is able to deny the peoples of Vietnam, Mozambique, 
Angolas and Guinee-Bissau their right to national 
self-determination, equally no force will be able to 
deny us our liberation. The peoples of Zimbabwe 
and Namibia will be free sooner rather than later, 
and so will the people of South Africa. 

. We have set ourselves one task and one task only 
— to seize power from the Fascist regime. To 
Achieve that, we have been forced to take up arms. 
We shall pursue the armed struggle not merely for 
the abolition of racial discrimination or for amend- 
ments to the apartheid system of national oppression, 
super-exploitation and fascism. We fight to transfer 
political power into the hands of the people. When, 
in June and subsequent months, our people replied to 
the Fascist power with the cry ““Amandia ngawethul”’, 
they meant ‘‘Power to the People!” It is with that 
power that the people will transform our country 
info an acceptable member of the international com- 
munity and create within it a society that upholds 
civilised and humane standards. 

The African National Congress, the 
organisation of the broad liberation forces our 
country, for many decades, remains unwavering in 
its determination to carry out its historic mission of 
heading all these- forces to victory. Despite ;all 
attempts to suppress them, its ideas find a y 
Tesponse among the masses of our people. Since its 
foundations, jt has, for instance, fought tirelessly to 


ensure the unity in action of all the oppremed 
people. Today the fruits of that labour are evident 
to all. 


We are in the forefront.of a struggle in South 
Africa whose victorious outcome is demanded not 
only by our people but also by the imperative of 
have come here and spoken to 
try to get the rest of humanity that loves freedom 
and peace to renew its pele: in word and deed to 
suppan our people until power is restored into their 

ands. i 

Iam certain that all those who are assembled here 
will not fail-us. We are strengthened in this com 
viction by the fact that the General Assembly has 
affirmed the legitimacy of our armed struggle. We 
are strengthened in it also by the See that 
the Organisation of African Unity, the socialist 
countries, the nonaligned ovement and the 
democratic forces in the imperialist countries have 
continuously demonstrated their resolvo to support 
our struggling people. We are strengthened by the 
positions consistently taken by the Nordic countries. 

The Fascist regime in South Africa is in a more 
precarious position than it dares to admit. Like a 
wounded beast, it is exacting a terrible toll on our 
people. That impels all of us to join in a concerted 
effort to stop the bloodbath by destroying the 
criminal regime now.[] 
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Watergate Revived 


1 


Ar five years: after the 

Aetate burglary followed 
by Ei Nixon’s resignation 
in dBgrace, the same topic was 
revived again; it erupted like a 


volatile liquid reluctant to be 


capred within a bottle. 

is time it was revived by an 
Englishman, a British television 
talk-show host, David Frost, 
who taped a 28-hour 45-minute 
interview with Nixon, ull 


scheduled to be televised in four. 


90-minute instalments. Some 
critical portions of the interview 
were clipped off from being 
televised and would remain for- 
over a secret with Frost. 

Tko first of these interviews 
dealing solely with Watergate 
affairs was televised on May 4, 
1977. Ironically, the Americans 
remembered that day as the 
seventh anniversary of the anti- 
Cambodia-war riots at the Kent 
Stats University campus where 
Natonal ‘Guards opened fire, 
killing four students. Nixon was 
the <arget of severe accusations 
for the emotional impact of the 
riote on the people. 

Tae television show was 

by a group of 19 in- 

vestors, mostly from San Diego, 
California, and staunch support- 
ers of Nixon, who contributed 
about 270,000 dollars to cover 
the technical costs of the televised 
interview. The investors. were 
mised handsome shares from 


relaxed and in control of his 
emctions, giving way later on— 
as ko always did — to sporadic 
lashes of what appeared to be 
calculated emotions that the 
Anmprican television viewers once 
wers so used to. Incidentally, 
600 000 dollars is a handsome 
amount for any emotional dis- 
play and, Nixon recieved just 
thaf amout for his interview. 
Prior to the interview, The 
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New York Times Service publish- 
ed a series of hitherto unpub- 
lished White House tape trans- 
cripte, disclosing the former 
President’s - serfous involvement 
in the cover-up as early as three 
days after the burglary of Jone 
17, 1972, at the Democratic 
National Committee headquarter 
in the Watergate building. The 
transcripts revealed ixon’s 
familiarity with every unsuccess- 
ful attempt to prevent the Water- 
gate epidemic from reaching the 
Oval Office. 
office, Nixon em- 


While in 
maa denied any such 
owledgs till Jobn Dean 


informed him of it on March 21. 
1973, in his famous “‘cancer on 
the presidency” conversation with 
Nixon. (Blind Ambition by John 
Dean) 

In his interview with Frost, 
Nixon acting very much his 
own defence attorney, admitted 
that he ‘‘sctewed . up” > the 
Watergate affairs, that theré had 
been some , “mistakes”, that he 
failed to reach up to his respon- 
sibility to enforce laws against 
the cover-up, that he did 
act asa defence attorney for 
some of his close aides, tutoring 
them for their upcoming grand 
jury trial, telling ‘them not to 
volunteer any information but 
denied having committed any 


impeachable offence or any cover- ` 


up of criminal nature. 

He said for the first time in 
public that he tried to contain 
the scandal for political reasons, 
to save “‘innocent’’ people to be 
smeared by the scandal and that 
he never had any criminal motive 
for whatever cover-up he might 
have engaged into. o motive 
to him appeared to be more 
important than the modus 


o A 
Nixon thought that the prob- 
lem was compounded by ‘“‘an 
enormous political magia ed 
what he thought tobe a“ 
column” of interested politicians 


and journalists and even made’ 
reference to the CIA. He con- 
sidered his top aides as ‘‘legally” 
innocent. ` 

“I brought myself down,” said 
Nixon, trying to draw pity to- 
wards himself. “I gave them a 
sword, and they stuck it in,” he 
gestured at his stomach with a 
stabbing motion, ‘and they 
twisted it with relish; and I guess 
if I'd been in their position, Pd 
have done the same thing!” Then 
why complain? With Nixon it 
was always a hassel between “wo” 
and “they”. 

As Frost went on with his 
assaulting questions reading from 
some unpublished tapes ... one 


... two... three... four .. thir- 
- teen ... fourteen ... fifteen ... 
sixteen ... Nixon was visibly 


unnerved, tried unsuccessfully to 
intercept. But Frost went on 
with hig assaulting questions like 
a happy gorilla! 

Nixon said he was sorry for 
letting down his friends, his 
country, the system of governs 
ment and stated: “I have to 
carry that burden with me for the 
rest of my life!” ,He was not 
forewarned of Frost’s questions 
but he did a pretty good job 
stonewalling himself most parts 
of the show, performing a cover- 
up of a cover-up of a cover- 
up! 

No doubt it was poignant to. 
watch a man once so powerfal 
and occupying the highest office 
in the US, face up to charges on 
open television. The camera 
pares tt close- of his 
emotionally pertar face. 

What makes one akeptical of 
Nixon’s intentions is that he 
acted likewise previously — in 
his famous “checkers” speech in 
1952 (his second crisis), in Lima, 
Peru, in May 1958 (his fourth 
crisis), in his famous “‘no more 
Nixon to kick around” speech 
in 1962, and in the numerous un- 
truths he told the Americans ` 


in emotional televised speeches. 
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oriali, 
Nixon with. i crisis-paychosis 
could have created many more 


crisis for himself — real or illus- ` 


The roots of Nixon’s compkx 
personality could be traced back 
to his early childhood. The Nix- 


happier childhood he would have 
developed a - more. 


personality. i 
He dreaded his father’s uncon- 
rage — a trait he 


tongae-lashing. The 
home atmosphere certainly does 
not appear to be happy. He con- 
sidered his mother as an ‘‘angel’’; 
his devotion to his mother was 
demonstrated in a letter he wrote 
to her asa child of ten: in, the 
voice of a dog when she went to 
Arizona to nurse two sick sons. 
The letter has been referred to 
in many books and in the latest 
one titled Nixon Vs Nixon, author 
Abrahamsen reproduced it: 


“M dear Master, 
two boys that: you left 
with mo aro very bad to me. 
a de Ia le vay old aad he 
will never talk or play with me. - 
One Saturday the boys went 
hunting, Jim me myself went 
with them. going through 
the woods one of the | boys tripped 
and fell on mo. I lost my temper 
and bit him. He kicked me in 
the side and we. started on. 
While we were walking I saw a 
black round thing in a tree. I hit 
it with my paw. A swarm of 
black thing came out of it; I felt 
pain allover. - 
I started to ran and as both 
my eyes were swelled shut, I foll 
into a pond. When I got home I 
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was very sore. T with you would 
come home‘right now. 
Your good dog, 
Richard 


Whatever psychologists might 
think of this letter, it was 
ena one from a confused 

and Richard might have 
that confusionin him all 


his life. He always portrayed his 
family as a happy one — yet 


evidently it was not. Was that his 


first lesson i in cover-up? 


practically everything in life 
which Richard. Nixon did not. In 
the’ 1960 televised presidential 
debates, Nixon taunted Kennedy 
about his family name; was he 
covering-up for his own jeal- 
ousies? 

His apathy towards the press 
made him include some press- 
members in his{ ‘‘enemies list”; 
was he covering-up for ’ some 


‘unknown hidden quality in him 


that threatened to bs oxposed 
some day? 

He eal left his family at 
thé White House and for vacation- 
ing over tho week-end with ni 
rich friends to Bermûda; yet 
spoke of a close and oe 
family” (The Final Days by 
Woodward & Bernstein); was 
covering-up for not being a pte 
family man? baa 

paranoia at the world made 
him withdrawn and he secluded 
himself in his Oval Office; was he 
unsure of himself in front of his 


people? Ho is r Aar to ‘have 
consulted a to hel 
him control rage. (side 
Nixon’s Head by Arh 

stone) 


Bs the end of the programme 
hai pare Nixon (i) to go 
admitting “just mistakes” 
wee made in the Watergate 
affairs; (ii) to admit that he was 
guilty to wrongdoing and 
ptaruction of justice; and (if) 
admitting abuse of power and 
apologising to the American 
people for putting them ponte 
two years of needless agony 
Nixon replied that if the people 
wanted him to ‘‘grovel” on the 
floor — “No! Nover!”. Oa the 
contrary, Nixon went to the 
extent of sepia that wirotap- 
ping, burglary and other crimes 


l 


. stitution...” 


wrote not egal T ordered by a` 


As Theodore White put it (in 
his book Breach of Faith): 
truo crime of Richard Nuon was 
simple: he destroyed the myth 
that binds America together, 
and for this he was driven from 
power.” According to Leon 
Jaworski, Special Prosecutor of 
the Watergate case: “At its core, 
this is a case that_turns on’ the. 
separation of powers. All other 
considerations are 
eri preserving, tho int 
o separation of power is: 
to the preservation of our hes 
(The Right and the 
Power by ‘Leon Jaworski) © ` 
Jimmy Carter said to ARANT 
in Washington: “I B stir: 
think he (Nixon) did latei ths 
law and did commit impeachable 
offences.” ' 


In his Blind Ambition, John- 


Dean reported an intoresting 
conversation he had with Charles 
Colson while they were in prison. 
Larry O’Brien, 

DNC, whose phone was bugged 
at the Watergate building, „was 


billionaire Howard Hughes 
through one Robert Maheu; the 
samo Maheu, a _ hireling of 


do of Hughes money to 
Nixon through his good friend 
Bebe Rebozo. 

Since the same silddioman 


handled the money in both cases, 


Nixon could very well have been 
worried about Maheu’s possible 
news-leaking to O’Brien and , the 
Democrats. ‘This made O’Brien 
the perfect target whose phono 


was bugged presumably to find. 
‘out how much he knew about the ` 


secret Hughes’s contribution: to 


Nixon. Ironically, on June 17, | 


1972, the burglars entered the 
DNC office to the hone 


. bug that was not fanctioning 


properly; they had broken into 
that office previously without get- 
ting caught. Part of the Hughes's 


money was reportedly used by 


Nixon for personal 
lodgement of i in he 
ment of engaging in t 
ee ae E E p, the question 
did he ‘authorise the 
Watergate burglary? - 
(May 19) 


“The: 


aang also supplied 100,000- 
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SCIENCE, MAN, 


AND FUTURE 


| - (Continued from page 14) 


f 4 
organising social life. and managing. energy 
resources. What wo willbe depends on what we 
chocse to do and what we desist from doing. The 
future of man was never so much entrusted to man 
himself as it is today.™ 

An Exercise in Social Analysis: The question at 

_ hanc is an exercise in tocial analysis or a collective 
effort in social philosophy aimed at outlining stepe 
and policies for a more desirable social order. 

At least in hypothetical terms, let us accept that 

ours is a technological civilisation, characterised by 

such social features as an unprecedented level of 
mechanised cocial production, as well as such social 
procsses as fnstitutionalisation, professionalfsation, 
aTeding t commercialisation, ten etc., 
te to an | unprecedented of structur- 

the society.” 
valle all these are social ses involving a 
large degree of cooperation among individuals, 
they also generate a significant degree: of social 
conflicts, Some of the relevant questions to be 
askej in this context are: why do people cooperate 
and conflict with each other? how do men channel- 
lise human cooperation to realise collective goals? 
How are collective goals defined? What are the 
‘major conflicts in specific situation? How and when 
are conflicts allowed tosubmerge and surface in 
grous action? How best to minimise conflicts and 
maximise cooperation? 
In approaching these and related issues, it is good 
to remember that while 
to Imit the scope of inquiry,‘ in philosophy virtue 
would consist in seeking to embrace as mach as 
possible within its scope. Such an approach is 
necessary to ward off distortions in social analysis. 
_ Distortion is an outcome of assigning dispropor- 
tionate or disharmonious importance to something. 
It is viewing things out of fi 

Those of us who are familiar with using @ camera 
for “aking photos know what it means to focus 

correctly. Let me draw this analogy of.a camera a 

little further and ask the question: How to derive an 

_ undistorted image of the new man of er our technolog- 

ical civilisation? J 
Te question is less empirical and more philosoph- 
kcal. After all, philosophy is itself like a camera for 
deriving and’ presenting an image of man— an 
reg, a which is inevitablyra fusion of the real and 
ginary in differmg proportions. When life 

ae s conceptually mpo ed: it is philosophy 
that ‘rescues it from ideological bankruptcy and 
helpe it to survive by clothing it with deeper, non- 


ondesretiing for a Policy for Futare: Human civilis. 


atior has meant many things. But, more than any- 
thing eB, it has meant a progressivo organisation of 
matter and mind in the social context. While` the 

prog-eesive organisation of matter has brought gah 
life, the further organisation of life has brought forth 
social life, on tht one hand, and intellectual trad. 
itiona‘of human consciousness, on the other,j result- 
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in science it may be a virtue _ 


+ social situation. You may call it a 


ing in an increasing mastery of the former by the 


We, the New Men of our Technological Civilisation, 
ee re o past material and 
pee evolution, but have also become conscious 

s and organisers or “‘managers” (“directors”) 
our future evolution. And, hence the imperative 


in- 


of events; (b) an ability to project the likely deve. 
ments in future; and (c) adopting measures 
realising the desirable goals defined in the light of a 
and b above. 
; eid ate Cakes eae being 
contemporary literature going 
et kara the captions of planning, plays gocte poin 
sciences, etc. In a sense, it is the fact that these are 
concerns typical of ovr epoch which distinguish us 
from our ancestors and qualify ourselves for the 
characterisation as the New Men of a Technological 
Civilisation: our historical evolution has meant not 
only an increasing conquest of Nature through a 
progressive e of our natural powers, but- 
also an increasing awareness of our identity and a 
growing conpemi for. obtaining the mastery of our 


The growing desire for an increasing mastery òf 
our foture is in a way an outcome of our deepening 
awareness of — failures which were 
more “historical” in the sense of being unconscious 
aona or resultants that were not intended. That 

our pes efforts at speedy utilisation of resources 

ted in disastrous and environmental 
imbalances isa fact today, but, by and large, it is 
a “sin of ignorance” rather than a deliberate viol- 
ation of the “natural law” by man — except in a 
few cases like the biological warfare and the fabric- 
ation of weather weapon capacity. 

But this is no ent to mitigate the seriousness 
of the situation: whether intentional or unintentional, 
mistakes were mistakes, and they have not failed -to 


produce the inevitable consequences, and hence the 


imperative of historical logic that our further evolu- 
tion has to be planned and controlled by’ social 
objectives. A refusal to do so is suicidal, because the 
outcome of it too will be inevitable. Thus, for 
instance, ifthe supply of energy sources like natural 
gas, coal and petroleum is bound to run. 'out before 
ng, we have no option but to think out and plan 
for alternative sources of energy and for a more 
rational utilisation of the available resources. 
It is this that I would call a right.a 
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viewed out-of-focus, leading to -serious distortions 
of the actual situation. Neither is the inevitability 
of comprehensive social planning universally 
accepted, nor is planning for cross purposes totally 
absent in our cantemporary life, 

My own feeling is that too much epproval is given 
to such social processes as institutionalisation, 
specialisation, professionalisation, commercialisa- 
tion, and politicisation of human skills and interests 
without paying attention to their exploitative 
impact’ upon society. While these are processes that 
are not only regarded as “normal” for social life, 
‘but are also thought to be even indispensable 
today, those of us who are inclined to go beyond 
the pople ith th and phenomenal appearances, to 

ith the cadercarfents of social life, cannot 
‘ut Fako ‘note of their distorting and exploitative 
impact of.man and society. 

But this does not mean that we are not without 
‘doubts and uncertainties as to the fi - While it- 

is certain that much of the future will depend on 
“a wo do today, it is equally necessary to bear in 
mind our own limitations in anticipating the future 
in our attempt to deal with it. The following observa- 
tion of Garret Hardin of the University of California, 
made in his preface to the scientifc American 
readings on Science, Conflict and Society, is very apt 
to reeall here: 

“He who. finds. himself in the middle of a 

maelstrom has only a poor idea of where he is going, 

Gp ater he will end up. at times seems 

like maelstrom, and this is one of those times.” - 
uncertainty is different from despair. It 
should only make us more humble, and not diffident. 
The remedy for uncertainty is continyed effort on 
gur part 16 ‘make more and more systematic 
aane in the light of past experiences. After 
of success in making science and society 
coherent and harmonious are not totally absent in 
our history, as shown by the marvels of a cooper- 
ative movement in China, discussed in the book; 

China: Science Walks on Two Legs, prepared 

Scientists and E 
Action, operating 
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Left Unity: Problems and Perspective 





The question of unity in action before the Communists and Leftists in general, ' 
belonging to different parties, has pushed itself to the forefront. Mainstream, 
therefore, has started this discussion from its issue of April 23, 1977. A nomber 
of contributions have already appeared and some more are published herebelow. 
This discussion will continue in the coming weeks in the pages of Mainstream 
as a large number of contributions on the subject await publication. —EDITOR 


Gommunist ! 
Unity or 
Mutual = 7 


Annihilation? 


SB. 


t 
, 
$ 


ps necessary to discuss the part played, in recent 


yeers, by all parties and groups which call 
themssives Communist: I believe, every single one 
of them has contributed, each ina different measure 
to the reduction of the Indian working class to 
virtuel irrelevance in the political correlation of 
forcer in the country today. f a 

The only ion of proletarian leadership, in 
the p: ical context, would seem to be the 
tout enon acceptance of ,CPI’s description of 
Sanjay Gandhi and his cohorts as the “‘extra- 
const tutional power centre”. This can but provide 

consolation indeed, especially as the expression 
Pad teen coined to avoid mentioning the criminals 
by neme. ? ; 

Th» Central Executive Committee (CEC) of the 
CPI has correctly seen in the results of the Lok 
Sabha election an expression of the “‘robust democ- 
ratic aspirations of our ple”. And yet, as the 
latest resolution of the CPI National Council has 
pointed out, “in the absence of a viable Left and 
demccratic alternative, governmental power at the 
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Centre has passed into the hands of a coalition in 
which those sections predominate which have been 
” to nationally accepted policies. 

CPI National Council has also taken note of 
the unfortunate reality that ‘‘taking the country asa 
whole, the organised forces of the Left and democ- 
Tats have been weakened generally”. Recent 
developments have only confirmed this understand- 
ing. The so-called extra-constitutional power centre 
continues to dominate the Congress. The undem- 
ocratic manner in which nine State Assemblies have 
been dissolved and the pressures used to force a 
merger on the Congress for Democracy are indica: 
tions of the irrelevance of the progressives within 
the Janata Party. What is more, the RSS has emerged 
as a powerful political force to act as the strong arm 
of the Jana gh and as the main campaigner 
against the Communists. 

The robust, democratic consciousness expressed 
by the masses provides fertile soil for their further 

liticisation and radicalisation. At the same time, 

is a healthy warning against any adventurism, 
which ignores their confidence in the ballot box as 
an instrument of political change. Whatever the form 
of struggle, peaceful or armed, no revolution can 
be successful without the organised support of the 
basic masses. This is the lesson of history. 

It is this situation that underscores the importance 
and urgency of Left and democratic unity. This alone 
can provide the type of leadership now necessary to 
safeguard “sll the positive achievements of our 
nation in the post-Independence period and for the 
strona ihania of tho nationally accepted policies”, | 
as called for in the CPIs CEC statement of March | 
28.. It js also necessary to recognise the positive 
achievements. They are not achievements of the 
Congress but of our working people who have 
contributed their money and their labour. Unless 
this is recognised the people cannot bs inspired 
towards constructive labour and, at the same time, 
to fight for their rightful share in the wealth thoy 
create and thus march towards the final seizure o 
political power. i À 


“ 


There ts certainly no question of counterposthg 
Left unity to Left and democratic unity as rightly 
inted out by CPI National Council Secretary N 
Krishnan, ina recent article in the CPI organ, New 
Age (May 22). Nevertheless it must be recognised 
that the unity in action of the CPI, CPI(M) and the 


so-called Naxalite groups is the ultimate determining - 


lever for, both Left and Left and democratic unity. 


Itds not a precondition for any democratic move- , 


ment, but has to be built through joint struggles. 
This is the reason for the earnest desire, noted by 


Krishnan in his aforementioned article, of wide - 


Left and progressive circles, for such a unity asa 


, step towards the ultimate reunification of the 


Communist movement in the country. 
Unfortunately, immediate pros of such unity 
in action do not seem very right, despite the 
realisation of the need for it among sections of both 
CPI and. CPI(M). First, because of excessive 


‘Establishment-orientation of both parties, the present 
alliances as would 


priority for both is to, seek such 

ensure the maximum number of seatsin the forth- 
coming Assembly elections in nine States, It is a sad 
omaan on the Communist movement in India 
today that the only way open to it to win seats in 
cielom i is tid hanging on to the tails of non-working: 


aae EREE EE niyii 
action is that old prejudices and bitternesses seem to 


.dio hard. The Communists seem to have decided 


that in India today the basic contradiction is among 
themselves. Hence, the fundamental revolutionary 
task is to liquidate each other in alliance with other 


non-working-class parties. 

It is very difficult for us lesser mortals to under- 
stand such an attitude that is jpstified with Jesuit 
dialectics in the name of revolution and Marxism 
or Marxism-Leninism. Such an un-Marxist and 


’ suicidal prop ns is really the culmination of 


sectarian policies pursued over a long period, especi- 
ally since the split in 1964. I consider any 
and every policy that isolates the Communists from 
the basic masses ag sectarian. The results of the 
Lok Sabha election are only the’ expression of a 
much deeper malaise. 

“In the the Communists in India have mado 
many - es. They have woken up to their 
mistakes when rejected by their basic masses. It 
has made them look deep into their mistakes and 
discover their root cause. On many occasions they 
have beon helped by their brother parties to under- 
stand their mistakes. [am Poey foolish de 
not to consider mistakes‘as deliberate betrayals. 
any case, never have the Communists been totally 
abandoned by their basic masses. Onco mi 
were corrected the people rallied behind the Party. 

“This dialectical process of rehabilitation had been 
possible because the Communists had never lost 
their links with their masses and had always respon- 
ded to their needs and moods. Itis only in recent 
years, as the culmination of a process, that the 
isolation, one feels, has been near-complete. 

Over the years the epee as oe ne 
the possible Zeoeptlon of the tes, has (3 
support of the the intellectuals. The limited support 


B 


teteived by the Naxalitæ is either an exptession of 
the romanticism of the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia 
or to Se nn ee a a of 
a a comfortable the post-Indepen- 
dence socio-economic structure. 
- That the ties with the peasantry have boen wenken- 
ed is evident the failure of the supposedly 
more revolutionary. CPI(M) to aoid say, . struggle 


‘for agrarian reforms during E ‘more so 
when the Twenty-point Programme had fond 
illusions. The-CPI, so anxious to impl t that 


Programme, pies to wee ar mavsueniy PAE 
tho growing discontent among peasantry. duririg 
those much-boosted padayatras. 


That the mood of the working class had not been 


understood was evident from the acquiescence in 
practice to every single anti-working-class measure of 
thé Indira Government acting, as it is tow con- 
firmed, under advice from the World Bank and the 
IMF. The CPI had been excessively concerned 
about vie Fishing which the CEL Pa 
contained ough repression M) 
been too much concerned with itself. 
The Naxalite groups ‘had been made virtuall 
ineffective, thanks to ruthless police action, the 
own organisational lapses and adventurist policies, 


and lack of any sympathy from the two, major | 


Communist Parties. 

It took-a very long time indeed for the ‘CPI to 
realise that “all democratic and decent people were 
utterly revolted by the heinous and répulsive 
methods used to build up the extra-constitutional 
power centre with Sanjay Gandhi as its focus”, now 
conceded in its National Council resolution. ’. 

This was obviously because of the growing’ isola- 


tion of the CPI from its basic masses. That is why” 


it was afraid of a confrontation with the Indira 
Gandhi Government, limited its opposition" to ‘the 
misuse of Er cy to verbal protests, and | under- 
hia struggle aspect of the policy of unity and 
struggle 

In the circumstances, for the CPI to blame the 
CPI(M)’s alliancs, with the Janata Party arid the 
anti-democratic activities of the most reactionary 


. sections of the Congress for the debacle in West 


Bengal is to avoid the basic issues. Communists 
in the past had faced even worse anti-Communist 
slander and even physical assaults, in 1945 for 
example, and had yet emerged asa major all-India 
party in the elections that followed. This was the 
reward for standing by the oppressed masses in their 
hour of distress. 


The CPI National Council resolution’ has softly 


concluded: ‘‘Without the building of the impreg- 
nable base of our Party among our basic masses, 
neither can our Party advanct, nor can the cause of 
Left and democratic unity be carried forward.” 

The question that remains unanswered is why 
have the CPI, CPI(M) and the various gro of 
CPI(M-L) failed to fulfil this elementary and 
task? Surely this is not a new discovery of. what 
needs to be done? In the past, the Communists had 
had the courage to conduct fairly ruthless. self- 
criticism, because it had always ‘been based -on the 


sustenance they had drawn from thelinks with their 
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basic masses. They used to lead and at the same .- 
time leern from the masses. Today, that self- 
criticism and the evolution of a correct mass line 
are abesnt, isely because the link with the 
masses has weakened. That this is true is 
evident “rom the fact that, after 50 years of exis- 
ence, the Communists have signally filled to give 
shape to the most recent “‘massive protest” of the 
people end organise their ‘‘robust, democratic aspir- 
ations”, asthe CPI has described the ir Sabha 
election results. 


This i the greatest dy of the present situa- 
tion. No party of the unists has either the 
time, the mood or the willingness to sit down and 
take stock of the situation as it has de and 
assess Rs own responsibilities in this context. It 
seems this is not even considered necessary. With- 
out suck honest self-criticism and a fesh and understand- 
ing of tke realities of the Indian n, it will 
not be possible to achieve the unity in action of all 
Communists and of all Left and democratic forces 
for the completion of the unfinished Indian revolu« 
tion. 

We find ourselves in a bizarre situation. The 
CPPs Establishment-orientation had found expres- 
sion in a Save-Indira-against-Right-wing-offensive 
policy. Today, CPI(M)’s Establishment-orientation 
is expressed in tagging on to the Janata Party to 
save democracy. In the process, B.T. Ranadive has 
probabby had to forget his famous thesis on jail 
struggles calling for larger number of deaths in 
prison to overthrow the Morarji Desai Government 
of Bombay in 1948-50. 

The various groupe of the Naxalites are divided as 
usual over whether they should bourgeois 
. democretic processes while ir options open 
for armed stru or continue their adventurist 
actions. One point they seem to have in common 
with tte CPI(M), end that is, that the Janata 
Government is a more reliable exponent of bourgeois 
democracy than the Congress and should be helped 
to continue in power, and the CPI should be 


liqui ; 

All this is very good, revolutionary, practical and 
what have you. But what we, who are not “Men of 
a special mould”, not being members of any Com- 
munist Party, and hence beneath even contempt, 
would like to know is, whether in the Indian situa- 
tion such issues as worker-peasant alliance, and 
raising day-to-day economic struggles to the level of 
political see: have become totally irrelevant? 

The s>-called Naxalites — all glory to them — 
wore the first, since Telangana, to draw attention to 
the neec for an agrarian revolution at much cost to 
themselves. Unfortunately, their obsession with their 

of tho Chinese 


` rolo of the working 
degenerated into individual terrorism 
uidafion. 

o CPI(M), despite its revolutionary phrase- 
monget-ng, has been following no less an Establish- 
ment-oriented policy than its much-maligned CPI 
counterpart. Asa result, it was a Government, under 
ety ee en ree police terror 
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the Naxalites. This was the example thet 
was later followed and improved upon considerably 
by the Congress and raised to a level reminiscent not 
only of British days but also of Hitlerite terror. In 
trade unions, the CPI(M) has followed a paa of 
economism. Its kisan organisation has fai 
to bring some relief to tho oppressed peasan peniti 

One finds oneself somewhat impatient the 
lack of any ane of a positive on being given 

eae Communist Parties to turn the tide of 

wing seonomiie and political crisis. The con- > 
aa is ee all greater because menacing clouds are 
gathering on the horizon. 

After the crushing defeat in Vietnam it would be 
foolish to expect US im ism to go into hiberna- 
tion. On the contrary, the counter-offenmve is likely 
to be more flerce. And this time our subcontinent is 
likely to be one of the major foci of attention. 
There is no reason, therefore, for complacency out 
of the present euphoria on the overthrow of Emerg- 
ency. n the contrary, the destabilising game seems 
to bave caught both the Janata and the Congress 
camps — an expression of the fast meee el 
crisis ‘in which the most reactionary sect 
to be coming to the top. 

It is in this context that CPYs policy of support 
to progressive Congressmen needs to be 
scrutinised in all its multi-dimensional aspects. This 
policy was, of course, born of certain compulsions . 
of the political situation inthe country and the fast- 
moving changes on the international scene. At the 
same time can one say that CPI’s to Con- 
gress came from a position of strength? Is it not a 
reality that CPI has been an unequal partner in a 
somewhat tenuous alliarice? 

The primary objective of such a policy surely was 
to carry the country forward towards a completion 
of the unfinished tasks of the bourgeois democratic 
revolution. To do so, CPI had to be able to inter- 
vene at critical moments and act as a catalytic agent. 
Such a role could be p E nat by iy only on the- 
basis of its own indepen 

The historical experience of our Peat ainacal struggle 
for freedom justifies such a policy. Congress-Com- 
se eee oe PEAL part OF tiid histor: One 
can look back and find many situations in the past 
TS ind dent actions of the working class and 

by the CPI had rushed the national 

ened forward and radi d it, despite the 

restraining influence of Gandhiji. It cannot be 

denied that many policies and programmes, orig- 

ae put forward by CPI, later emerged as part of 
and action. 

There | is no doubt that the Communist movement 
ee eee no longer be 
ignored. Even the emergence of militant dissident 
groups reflects the growing concern with the Marxist- 
Leninist road to Socialism in India. Hence also tho 
aia At and bitter political campaign against CPI. 

50 years of PA and "a pioneering 
a militant working-class an t movement on 
scientific lines, Sie hee het I failed to emerge as’ 
the unifier and leader of all anti-imperialist, dem- 


- ocratic and socialist forces in the country? 


I am not one of those who believe that the 
g9. 


hegemony of the proletariat can be established only 
through a formal united front organisation, in which 
all key positions are held Communists. If the 
mass line of tho Communist Party grips the basic 
masses and emerges in practice as the national 
policy, formal organisational leadership is of little 
consequence. This is the experience of history, not 
only of CPI but also of otker brother es. 
Indeed CPI can claim such moments of leadership, 
however temporary, whenever, in situa- 
tions, its correct line had gripped the masses and 
moved them into action, and the Party had not 
weakened itself by Right or Left deviation in action. 
It had even 
which had been unpopular to start with. 

One would have expected CPI’s ‚support to the 
Congress to have been reflected in programmes of 
action to ensure proper implementation of prog- 
ressive policies and resistance to their deliberate 
distortion. It is not enough to mount dazzling 
exhibitions of massive demonstrations to show the 
disciplined and militant forces that .CPI can rally. 
By now the expertise and ability of CPI in this field 
is universally conceded. The question is how this 
organised and disciplined force is used to under- 
mine the economic and political base of the forces 
of Reaction and to carry the country a stage forward 
towards its ultimate goal. 

As Lenin had said, within the framework of a 
general period of transition there are shorter stages 
of trarisition. These are no less important and one 
has to plan consciously for these transitions, assess 
each stage and retreat or move forward as required. 

The land grab movement was organised, let us 
face it, after the Naxalite outburst brought to 
surface the situation in the countryside. Some land 
was secured for some of the landless. New ceiling 
laws were passed. Was there a follow-up? What did 
the CPI do — or for that matter the other more 
revolutionary Communists — when the land passed 
back again to the previous owners in exchange for 


co ion loans? The kulaks wield such economic . 


and political power in the countryside that the 
helpless sharecroppers, landless agricultural labour- 
ers and even and medium peasants, virtually, 
neglected by.all political parties including the CPI, 
look upon their rs as their saviours and 
know no better. ‘The slogans of land to the tiller and 
tebhaga have lost their rallying power. This is 
indeed a sad commentary on the militant 
peasant struggles once organised by CPL 

One certainly does .not expect the re-enactment 
of Telangana. But surely, new forms of struggle 
can be evolved to free the rural poor from semi- 
feudal bondage? Has CPI no role to play in 
educating the mass of the oppressed try about 
their legal rights and privileges and 


relation to the working class? Is it not passible to 
ensure that inputs and incentives meant for the 


small farmers oy Fen them? Cannot CPI save 
the rural poor the grip of: the usurious 
kulaks? i 


There was atime when the workers, undor the 
leadership of CPI, used to participate physically and 


30 


reaped the benefits. of correct policies, . 


ensuring that - 
they are able to realise them? Is it not done in: 


l ; E 
come out in militant actlon in support of peasant’ 
struggles. I cannof think ofany such action in 


recent times. Is this the way to build worker-. 


peasant alliance, which is accepted as the main 
orce 


are limited to struggles for its own 
demands? How can it be accepted as the leader of 
the oppressed classes, if it does mot lift its little. 
finger in support of their demands and struggles? 
Resolutions adopted at conferences are as méaning- 


ful as repeated reiteration of garibi hatao, without - 


any concrete action in that direction. Joint actions 
and not verbal pyrotechnics build class alliances. ' 

While CPI was busy protecting Indira Gandhi 
from the onslaught of the Right-wing and the 
“pincer movement”, so correctly described by S.A. 
Dange, the Naxalites were 


busy leading oppressed . 
adivasis and Harijans and the rural p in isolated 
Gandhi's 


militant actions. Indira satraps in 
different States were merrily slaughtering them in 
the name of law and order, but in reality to 


protect 
their kulak bases. Condemnation of the actions of : 


the Naxalites as Rab aaa and ‘“‘banditry” 

may prove the purity o s Marxism-Leninism. 

This. Brahmanical attitude, however, does not hel 
rural 


solve the problems of the o masses.. 
It is more important for CPI to intervene actively 
and give the correct leadership to the growing 


discontent in the rural areas and protect the’ people 
from trigger-happy police in the pay of kulaks. There 
was a time when CPI had led massive movements 
for civil liberties and release of political prisoners. 
Naxalite prisoners were tortured -and killed ‘but the 
CPI and CPM actions were ‘confined to verbal 


protests. . 

It cannot be denied that with mere support to the 
so-called ‘ progressive section of the bourgeoisie or 
even the national bourgeoisie, without strengthen- 
ing the class base of the Communists and militant 
actions when neoessary, it Will not be possible to go 
forward. It isnot enough to make verbal protests 
against the unashamed scuttling of accepted national 
policies. .It isn to prevent them. It is 
necessary to fight for the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Hathi Committee on’ the 
pharmaceutical industry. It is necessary to ensure 
that the battle against smugglers, foreign exchange 
end black money operators is not given up but 
pursued with: greater vigour. Has the working 
class no role to play against the sabotage of :prod- 
uction and capital strike by the big bourgeoisie? 

: By becoming: piri and parcel of the life of the 
working class and the mass of the peasantry, by 
fighting for their economic well-being by 
diverse forms of struggle, by mobilising thèm for 
political action, and by intervening at critical 
moments in national developments, the Communists 
can establish the leadership of the working class, 
in practice. I know this is elementary. But all 
genuine friends of both CPI and CPM.would like to 
see them in that role again. The revolutionary 
masses of the co are waiting for new forms of 
struggle and action to fulfil their immediate demands 
of today, to catch a glimpse here and now of their 


2 


- 


of the national democratic revolution?’ How : 
can the working class be politicised if its actions | 
economic . 


~, 


A 


eee aaa and to move a step ahead towards 
I believe that Communists alone can do it. First, 
this demands a little bit of humility, and a willing- 


ness to earn from others. They must reject the: 


Brahmanical attitude of being the sole custodians of 
the Vedas, and their attitude of contempt for those 
who do not agree with them. Today each party or 
group seems to think that it alone is the sole reposit- 
ory of all the accumulated knowledge and experience 
of Marxiem. It is‘time we all practised a bit of Mar- 
‘zist hum lity. 

Secondly, a flexibility of approach is necessary, 

i y towards our own co however 
divided we might be at the moment. And with it, 
there is need for a deep and profound study of the 
concrete -ealities of the Indian situation, instead of 
looking r ready-made models of revolution from 
unique and has 


sense, brt in terms of scientific 
Leninism. x 


A Fgh LP Ea maa DE Aat In Oe mao 
\ asto what w seeking united fronts 
The need for united fronts at the level of different 


v, can such unity of different classes be 
achieved without the unity of the wor class and 
the expkited sections of the There is 
no quést.on of counterposing one to the other. The 
question is one of emphasis. The real is that 
not 


election: are a political reality that no serious 
political party, however revolutionary, can ignore 
~ mthe present context. Let us keep aside for the 
moment our differences regarding our attitude 





towards the Soviet Union and China, or what we 
have done or failed to do in the past. Let us unite 
to fight for the release of political prisoners under 
wharayer logal Aion they lee Davo Peon ea’ 
Elections can, hardly be 


students, and middle class intelligentsia are denied 
the right to participate. 

Let us unite to fight the Assembly elections 
together with all progressive and democratic non 
Congress and non-Janata partied. In the seats left’ 
uncovered by such a united front, let us try to agres 
on suitable candidates g our support, 
irrespective of affiliation. This would be a 
more principled and honest approach, even if it 
fails to secure as many seats as we may expect 
by hanging on to the tails of the Congress and 
Janata 


Let us cease at each other 
Let us also pledge to fight each overy 
class and peasant i , without trying 
to nibble at each s bases. Let us unite to utilise 


the people without our leadership, to serve their 
interests. 
Let us give up for all times the futilo search for 


whether it comes through barrel of the gun or 
through parHamentary means, has to come through 
a revolution. For that we have to rely on ourselves 
and the workers and peasants as the real levers of 
revolution and unite with other class allies on the 
basis of this 


This cannot be achieved without unifying the Com- 
munist movement in the process. The future is ours 
if we can make it. Failure now would bea disaster 
both for us and the people. The choice at the 
moment should be clear — unity or mutual annihil- 
ation. 


WILL FOREIGN OFFICE ANSWER? (Continued from page 4) 


taking advantage of the handing over of the 
fugitives, many miscreants might be infiltrating 
into Bengladesh Government confirms that some 
arrangement has been made for the handing over of 
Banglaceshi refugees from India. 

Incid=ntally a foretaste of the fate that mi ihe 


granted asylum 
to the Miro Sha have Set UD. their head- 
quarters on its side of the border, and there is no 
report of these being repatriated to India by 


Our Forelgn Office cannot just wish away these 
press seports from Dacca. The fact that Ban 
, today 1s under a martial law regime makes it quite 


- Tt is time our 


obvious that what is being widely circal ages a 
press is either officially handed out or ally 
connived at. If it is the contention of our External 
Affairs Ministry that these are mere concoctions 
by the Bangladesh press, then it is legitimate to 
expect it to issue an official contradiction and lodge 
a formal protest with Dacca. - In the absence of 
either, one would be justified in en the 
misgivings that some package deal for the handing 
over of such Bangladeshi has been arrived 
at by the two Governments. this been so, it 
is a serious matter because it involves not only the 
abdication ofthe right to grant political asylum, 

aright recognised under interná unal law, but also 
a ahemelàa betrayal of the trust and confidence of 
these refugees who had come to our country recog- 
nising it as‘a sdfe haven for those whom India had 
always in the past befriended as a champion of 
pe a cn a 

gn Office comes out with the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
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NEHRU ON SOCIALISM (Continued from page 10)... 


and its attitude to action”. 


But this was written in jail where his intellectual 


socialist -ideas by pro in his address “a 
front” for “uncom opposition to 
aromas and said that its “must inevit- 
ably come from active cipation of the 


where. a radical proposal was made without an 
invincible popular support, and in the abserce of 
such the sal was nothing more than a 


polite appeal tothe Right-wing to'.grant him the 
-permission to use ‘socialist, phrases in his public 


"In June 1936, six Right-wing- members ‘of the 
- Working Committee, including Rajendra Prasad, 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Rajagopdlachari, submitted 
their reel in protest against what they 
menti as ‘the preaching and emphasising of 
Socialism by the President-and other socialist mem- 
_bers of the Working Committee”. Obviously the six 
dissident members knew that the deus ex machina 

. would intervene in time and everything would be 
all right at the end. eke 

.. They soon withdrew their resignations under 

Gandhi's advice when it was Nehru’s turn to offer to 


. resign which he did in a profoundly lyrical epistle ` 


to Gandhi, expressing a feeling. of fatigue and 
despair. He, however, withdrew his resignation 
‘when Gandhi reminded him in a gentle paternal 
rebuke that while he was the chosen leader, he “was 
not in power . And then, in July, he heard 
about the Spanish Civil War when his mind became 
so “tense with ex n” that “all thought of 
resignation left it’. Gandhi called this episode a. 
-comedy”: it is indeed the tragi-comedy of 
Nehrno’s Socialism, of Indian Socialism and of our 
polit cal life as a whole. ; g ; 
This episode in the history of the Congress is 


“ 


by 


After Independence, his internationalism found its 


in our 


gle for freedom he could reflect, 
freely on Socialism in the solitude of his prison cell. 
At least the pages on the Coming of Socialism, Karl 
Marx and the Internationals, Marxism and the 
Bolshevik Revolution, beautifully written. as’.th 


ey 
` are in his Glimpses of World History (1934) . show 


that there was definitely a Marxist interregnum in 
his political career; circumstances of our „political 
life during the samo’ period prevented him from 
weaving of that Marxism into his life, He ends his 
letter on Marxism in this book with: words which- 
present him as a Marxian Socialist who found in 
the Soviet Union an exemplary fulfilment; of that 
Socialism: “A great ‘nation, Russia, as well as the 
other parts of the Soviet Union have made Marx‘ 
their major prophet, and in the world’s great dis- 
tress today many people in search of Temedies look | 
to him for' ible hed pascal He was himself 
looking to Marx for i ion in'spite of what he. 
called the “sins” of thé Bolshevik Party; | ` 

of India, 

fort, he’ 


Even as late as 1944, in his- Discovery 
written when a pris in Ahmednagar 
confesses that a “‘study of Marx and Lenin: prod-: 
ticed a powerful efféct on my mind and helped me- 
to see history and current affairs in a new light”. 
“The Soviet Revolution,” he adds, “had advanced 
human society by a great leap and had lit a bright 
flame which- could not be smothered and ‘had laid 
‘the foundation for’ that-new civilisation towards 
which the world could advance". He even’ admits 
that “in a complex social structure individual froe- 
dom had to be limited and perhaps the only : way to 
real nal freedom was through some such limita- 
tion 
often need limitation in the imterest of ‘the larger 
freedom”. . ` i Tek 
The Discovery of India was published in September 
1946 and on December 13 the same year, its author 
declared in his speech on the Objectives Resolution 
in the Indian Constituent Assembly that he stood . 
“for Socialism, and I India will stand for 
Socialism and that India will go towards the constit- 
ution of a socialist state’. Bot when the time for 
decision came, he did in 1946 what be had done in 
1936: he capitulated to the Right-wing of the Cong- 
tess. Ho did not press his idea of a Socialist state, 
This capitulation is the beginning of hi’ retreat 
from Socialsm as India’s first Prime ion gh For 
the Right-wing old guard ofthe i e meant 


fave us the com - 


a 


r 


the sociat-sphere.-The lesser liberties may 7 


significant in three ways. First, it shows that Nehru the return of the prodigal son of Indian politica, . 


was to sacrifice his socialist conscience to- 
the demands of party unity; secondly, Nehru placed 
his faith in Gan above his faith in Socialism; 
thirdly, Nehru found greater happiness as e@ 

of liberal internationalism than as a theoret- 
Tiaa and strategist of Socialism. His international- 
ism was not opposed either at home or abroad. As 
a Socialist he had enemies both at home and abroad. 
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a return which Gandhi hoped his advancing: years of 
responsibilities of office would bring about in time. 
Within less than eight months of his assumption of 
office as our Prime Minister, Nehru said, in defence 
of Syamaprasad Mookherjee’s Industrial Policy 
Statement on April 7, 1948: “One has tobo very 
careful about the steps one takes, so as not to i 

the existing structure too much. I confess to this 
MAINSTREAM 


vd 


` 


2 


Tons that fam not brave and enough tò go, 
about destroying any more.” How short, careful, 
‘snalL-like, raona desired the steps to be, he did 
noe s : 

When sd tea two years after this Industrial 
Policy Statement, our Republic was inaugurated on 
January 26, 1950, it was not a socialist repulic that 
we achieved. The Indian Constitution which became 
the law of the land on that date is a document of 
bourgeo.s democracy and not even ‘its Part IV which 
spells o1it the Directive Principles of State Policy 


and which has an Article saying that ‘‘provisions. 


contained in this Part shall not be enforceable by 
any cout”, mentions Socialism as ie feat of the 
nation’s economic policy. And the first the fourth 
amendments of the Constitution, June 18, 1951 and 
April 27, 1955, did no more make India a socialist 
country than the amendment of Article I of the 
Congress Constitution at Bhubaneswar in January 
1964 made the Congress a Socialist 

Nehro knew 
of his life he was too tired or FOO a oae 

the growing complexities o political an 
lied situation inthe country, to confess that 
the socialist pattern formula was not really working, 
he did on several occasions admit that social equality 
was stil a far cryin the country. When an inter- 
viewer asked him whether he was satisfied with tho 
gains cf Socialism over the Five Year Plans, he 
said: ‘Frankly I am not. While industrial and 
agricul-ural production has increased considerably, 
though not to the extent we had planned, the 
tendensy has been towards the accumulation of 
the nafional wealth with people at the top — that 
is, the big businessmen and the big farmer — and 


not towards the equitable distribution among the’ 


masseg of the people. Thus the rich have grown 
richer. In result, the gap-betwoen the haves'and tho 
have-rots has widened.’ rye 
But he could not be as frank and forthright on all 
occasions. There was the need for a measure of com 
lacency for one who:zealised that nothing more could 
be dors in the absence af a socialist government’ 
pursuiag a socialist policy under the direction ofa 
socialist party. He was not the head of a socialist 
goverrment and his party was not-a socialist 
.'- Ho was, therefore, constrained to devise a 
Find of “new deal” in the nation’s economy and 
mentidn: the commonplaces of welfare economics 
in soc.alist phraseology. The great leader who ‘was 
obliged to compromise his socialist consciencd for 


. the sko of party unity in the thirties, found 


himsedf in a worse predicament as free India’s first 
Prime Minister when he was forced to compromise 
his Sccialism for the sake of what he understood to 
be ths demands of national solidarity. - 

ons of the frankest verdicts on India 
during ‘Nehru’s Prime Ministership is that of profes- 
sor 3umar Myrdal, the‘ sonia ee Swedish 
econcmist, who says in the second volume of his 
Asiar Drama (1968): ‘It is common to use the 
term welfare state not just to indicate parted 
of society India aspires to be but to describe its 


presemt nature. Expressions such as a ‘classless 
society’ and a ‘cooperative commonwealth’ are 
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this, and although towards the end | 


-~ Indian 


` the soul rather than for an: 


hefilry eMipidJSO tO. dmo Ms aroun w 
which India is moving as a result of actual policies. 
Various verbal combinations containing the nuclear 
concept ‘socialist’ are also commonly used for this 


- purpose with stress laid on the implied element of 


equality. That India is in the course of an ‘economic 
and social revolution’ has become almost a com- 
monplace public utterance. Naturally this habit of 
speech engenders a certain amount of ‘double-talk’ 
in public discussion and a tendency to indulge in 
rhetoric in isolation from reality.” 
` It is important to remember that Professor 
Myrdal addressed our Parliament at Nehru’s invita- 
tion on April 22, 1958, the year in which the latter 
published his Basic Approach. What the Swedish 
professor said to our Union legislators was not a 
tribute to their socialist conscience. But what he 
wrote in his Asian Drama a decade later is an 
incisive analysis of our “‘socialist pattern of society”. 
His main observations on the subject are those: 

“The shifting power base of Indian politics has 
strengthened not merely conservative but 
' forces.... India is still very far from being controlled 

by the majority of its people or even from having 

its policies devised 60 as to be of interest to the 


‘masses.... Caste is so dceply a 
traditions that it cannot ‘be eradicated except by 
drastic surgery...» If the wellsprings of Indian dev- 


elopment efforts seem now to drying up, the 
explanation mast be in large part traced to the 
inability or unwillingness to reform the social and 

economic structure of the country.” . 

Perhaps Nehru’s answer to Professor Myrdal’s 

criticism of His economic policy would have been a 

repetition of what he had said about the French 

agro-expert, Professor Rene Dumont’s observations 

on our agricultural économy if his work entitled . 

The Defeat of Indian Agriculture, In the opinton 

of Professor Dumont, the’ obstacles in the way of 

Indian production were not natural but human, and 

that it was impossible for India to achieve a real 

sOcfal revolution by abolishing castes and other 
inequalities without the use of socialist methods. 

Nehbru’s comments on this were that (a) other 

r agro-economists held a differnt view of our economy; 

(b) he himself knew a good deal about Indian 

agriculture; (c) he ‘had admitted that he had made 

mistakes; (d) things ‘were not really as bad as 

Professor Dumont had made them out to be; (e) 

Indian agriculture. must be studied in the context 

of Indian conditions and the social structure of the 

peasantry; (f) tradition hindered progress; 
and (A) he would not destroy tradition. The socialist 
ofthe thirties had by now discovered something 
of greater value than mere economic pro and 
that was the soul of traditional India. funda- 
mental changes in our socio-economic structure 
meant any damage to that soul, one must care for 
ing else. ; 

In the last year of his life, he still believed that 
India was steadily advancing towards Socialism and | 
he did not seem to have any reservations about it. 
In his speech on the no-confidence motion against 
the Government delivered on August 22, 1963, he 
affirmed “that no party can stop this country’s 


83 


emo we butti. ‘200-18 fis tefiy to the 
debate on Planning in our Parliament on Decembsr 
11,. 1963, that is, about six months before his death, 
he said that “a socialist approach is inevitable”, 
Whether it is Inevitable we are yet to see. But 


even for-a prediction like this there was almost - 


nothing in our economy, economic 
ical structure to make'it look ble. What was 
happening to our economy was what had been hap- 
pening since then, a process of containment of radical 
forces in the country through periodic doses ‘of con- 
trols and regulations: to ensure what. was called 
distributive justice. - 

What. then prevented Nehru. from realising his 


licy and polit- 


socialist ideals as our Prime Minister for seventeen 7 


years? Those who had the privilege of closel 
watching his-careerfor tho last thirty years of 
life, that is, from 1934 when he’ ep pested to have 
formulated his socialist principles: his death in 
1964, and have equally closely read his many 
pronouncements on Socialism during the whole: of 
this period with sympathy and understanding, may 
not fod it easy to answer the question. And- those 
‘who have reflected on the personality of this great 
man, one of the finest and. lovable of statesmen in 
the world’s political history, one of the sincerest of 
' souls that ever made politics his career, may not 
even like to raise this question.,  -» 


ELECTION: SCENE IN ANDHRA 


(Continued from page 16) 


purchaséd by money. They said: “The Congress 
workers have taken Rs 1500 from the local dora 
last night and distributed them to the caste heads 
early this moming.” When asked about the money, 
the Congress workers said: “Yos, we have táken 
some money from dora, but the amount was‘ only 
Rs 150; and they also said? ‘‘The Communists are 
alandering; y wo aro working 
because we believe in it. Why should: the Com- 
munists work for the Janata Party in which the RSS 
workers and Jana Sanghites are there?” 

* However, the polling went on smoothly. After the 
polling was over, it was known that out of 1900 
voters,.1287 voters had exercised -thoir franchise. 
Forty voters came to Se ere booth at five in the 
evening, but by the time 
was closed; so they had .to returno without casting 
their votes. The general opinion of both the . groups 
was that nearly 87 votes have gone invalid, 850 
votes were polled by the Congress, 350 votes were 
polled by the Janata Party. wee 

This brief summary of the election in Papaiahpet 
village indicates three important trends: (/) the 
Congress network in the South Indian villages is 
stronger than the network of the Janata: party; (ii) 
the local doras and the money ‘distributed by them 
in the villages played a decisive role in getting moro 
votes for the’ Congress; and (ii) though the educated 

has its influence in making, the village elite 
conscious of the political system, their political 
moorings are d ined by personal rivalries and 


village ty litics and not by any awarentes: of: 


gi 


for the Congress - 


y reached the booth, it. 


But let us alse thistquestion even as 2! tribute to! 
the memory of a man who loved to question” evéery-~ 
thing and above all to question himself. ‘If towards 
the end of his life he lost this spirit of questioning 
and self-examinatian, if; perplexed and wrought ‘to 
the extreme, he allowed himself to drift, we mist’ . 
not take that last tragic' phase of his caréer-as of any’ 
significance in a long-life of nobfe thought aid‘ 
action. ae yee are ah 

If towards the end of his- lifé he could have! 
written a second autobiography as authentic: as the! 
first, perhaps he would have repeated his’ confession’ 
that he was too much of æ liberal individualist to Be« 
the leader of a socialist: revolutjon.. Perhaps’ he! 
would:have added that’ his’ political’ soul’ was -tòrt 
between Gandhism-and Socialism and he ulfimatély” 


. embraced Gandhism. Bétween' the idea -and ‘the 


reality fell the shadow of fhe Mahatma and: he'chose" 
to' be’his-disciple. “Or, he would have said that’ he.’ 
failed to. transform: society because he failed’ to! 
tranform his party.’ a eae 
Did he at any moment of his‘ later life imagine 

that his final image for posterity'would be that’ of a‘ 
radical Prometheus chained to the rock of Thdian< 
Reaction, a Titan in agony waiting for-a' victory that 
never came? Or, did he: fear that- mine rete 


‘would mark him as @ leader: who sacrified: hist: 


conscience for his love of power? For, by opposing 
Gandhi in-the thirties, he would: have'been only the" 


- leader of a faction: and by opposing the! Right-wing: 


in the Congress after Independence, he would be but": 
a'leader of one of the many: parties raisitig their: 
futile voice agatnst the ruling classés. 

Bat; im a world of pluralistic Socialism,  why'’ did! 
not Nehru make serious expsriments with a'kind” of’ 
Gandhian Socialism?: If today we can s l of 
Leninism, Stalinism, chevism, ismi 
Maoism and Castroism. we cannot speak'of Nohruism: 
representing the doctrine and strategy of a-Gandhian: 
form ‘of Socialism. If Nehru failéd.. to’ -make*.Matx 
his master, he equally failed- te: make Gandhi’ his: 
master. And that he disliked: dottrine- may nöt 
excuse this failore. In a fundamental transformation’ 
of society, ideological précision is indispsnsable ang: 
such precision cannot be discarded: as a kind of” 
doctrinal straitjacket. - -> f 

Nehru’s most tragic failure is that when he was‘. 
mistrasted by the Rightwing of the Congress, he- 
‘did not go to the masses, the ultimate architeot’ of* 
social revolution, violent or nonviolent: Æw. 
essentially bourgeols leadership is. necessarily afraid< 
of politically wakeful and active masses because such’ 
an awakening at the bottom dislecatés the: léadér::. 
ship at the top. Even the-most well-meaning: of“ 
democratic governments fear tho masses for’ whose’ 
welfare they work. - . 

This reluctance to build up party anid policy: from 
below and to derive all’ political fron¥"the- 
masses made his socialism worthless. It tricked him. 
into weak compromises and muddled expedisnts:. 
which led to the emergence in tho. country’ af: a’. 
monster of htmdred- socialism ‘babbling: 
unmeaning slogans from its hundred mouths: dnd: 
ih rabble who do not’ know what thoy’ 
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E: hasbeen disclosed: by Prime. ‘Minister 


Morerji Desai that our Government -has 
granted political asytum tothe daughters 
and ‘the -son-in-law::of „Sheikh: Mujibur 


-Rahman together «with his orien. 
“Minister, Dr Kamal Hosain.. `° 

Behind ithis:act.of token- co e lies :a 
~“ sordid story of ibetrayal of shun if 


not thousandsof Bangladeshi patriots. who 
had taken shelter inthis country after the 
-bute ry of democracy i in, their nativelland 
‘by a malitary juntas ~, 

ite painstaking: efforts initially 
made by our Horeign Office ‘trying td:con- 
soeal th> dirty deal” ,made: with 
the mnifitarysrulers ‘of Bangladesh, itis now 
uclear a3’ Haylight that our present 'Gov- 
_etnment .has ignominiously ` surrendered 
what under international ‘law: is-its »right; 
ithat is. it -hasiagreed sto hand „over most 
fe the Bangladeshi patriots who had taken 
* Barer ‘our country: Net ohly-that,‘@ur 

aa Boreman: SAY engaged 


ue sid call 





| Shameful — E 


i 


rin rawd up many of E triots and 
-handing them over to the i author 
ities of Bangladesh. 
With all our-claimg of having -re-eanned 
sour freedom of the press, the :news.of such 
shameful act of:betrayal is carefully played 
down, if. not’ blacked out; dn our news- 
„papers because of the quiet ‘briefings that 
are being carefully undertaken by’ the‘ so- 
walled South Block: spokesmen. But the 
ews -of such’ betra yal is prominently 
layed up in the captive’ press óf Bangla. 
idesh and with good reason:’ ‘the military 
ta ‘has sco’ ‘a signal . triumph in .get- 
ing the Government of India. to abandon 
fits very lgitimite ugh ght of “granting polit 
ical asylum to 4 atriots, an asylum 
which’ they sò richly Taea as ithe daunt- 
fless fighters for dem ‘as ‘also as the 
fearless champions of friendship with 
ndia.. Avglimpse of the : ‘enormity of this 
‘agedy for-which. we as @ nation: should 
ang our. heads down in.shame, is;given 
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© Letfors::from’ a Betrayed front '® ‘Emergency 
and University Intellectual 





in a bunch. of moving letters from 

one such patriot published ‘elsewhere in 
issue. 

But it is not only on the Bangladesh 


front that this ghastly let-down is being 


r 


enacted. The mishandling of the very same 
issue in relation to Nepal betrays a policy 
of supine’ indifference to the basic tenets 


_ ofhnman'rights on the part of our present, 
-Gov 


ent. There is justified indignation 
all over the country at the persecution of 
B.P. Koirala, one of Nepal’s tallest dem- 
ocrats, by the royal regime in that country. 


e What has the present Government done 


SA ensure n protection and release except 

Janata P 
‘Chan Shekhas on an unofficial mission 
of what may be ie cates a request’ to 


_ the King of Ne 


' come out as ` 


* desh? 


Jayaprakash 
-President Carter 
of human rights. 
to expect of 
which he is reco 


arayan has on 
or his championin 
Would. it be too muc 


e defenders of ‘the vi 
same human rights in our dealings wi 
our a ae whether Nepal or Banai 
hy should this'róle be’ farmed 
out to the ‘President of the USA instead 


_ of our leaders themselves assuming it? 


In keeping with the present-day posture 


of abject resignation on, the part of our , 


Foreign Office’ — ‘unworthy of the stand- 


ing and traditions of this great, country —- 


there has been: conspicuous absence of 


-ON OTHER PAGES™ 





President . 


and the Government of., 
as the mentor, to. 


‘tended to offer worshipful- allegian 
‘the’ ruler of Nepal as the: only“. Hindu 
‘monarch in the world. »-. 


_ Sane? - ar 


even an effective rebuff to- the, im 
samai by, Nepals Primè 4 


self-respecting. nation such’ as 
fas the right to remind the King: of Navel 


ndent 


. that India has played no small role in 


installing his 


dfather a authority, 
over his kingdom. after 


berating him. 


- from the pyran a: of he Ranas. ‘At: 


that time, a new nation born into. free- 


. dom, India had had the. courage -and 


dignity to accord not only asylum to the 
fl monarch, but helping „him with 
droed assistance to smash up the 


‘dictatorship and place him’ ao | 


authority at Kathmandu on “the ‘clear 
understanding that he and his: sUCCESSOrS 
would promote a ‘democratic order: in 


N 

todas: Koirala has to opun TA 
prison, it is the clearest proo gies! 
ruling house of Nepal having gone bac 


on its pledged word about establi 

democratic order. This is a point which 
the present Janata Government can on no 
account afford to forget, notwithstanding 
the fact that some of its components have 
ce to 


A great nation, with its 


-as ‘a committed crusader - in tentigo- corned of 


democracy,’ has the sacred ‘duty. of ex- 
ecuting its responsibility. And this. can 
be done, as has been done so often in . the. 


‘past — whether it is with regard to Indo- 


nesia, ` Nepal Or Bangladesh — without 

indulging in iat the lead jingoism.' - . * 
‘It is time:that the leaders 'of the ' Janata 
Party, whether in office or outside — 
together with all-other democratic forces, 
a across. party barriers — raise their 
voice against the policy of'sutrender 


of national self-respect that: thé petty 
, weak-kneed men in’ 


South Block are 
to pursue by misleading 


ietly tryin 
“the leaders of” the present Government. 


This is an issue on which both our 


self-interest and our self-respect: converge, . 


an issue which calls for immediate inter-, 


‘vention by the forces of PEER, within 


the country. . , 
ONC. 
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“When Iusé a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, tn 
rather a scornful tone, “it means just what I choose- 
it to mean — neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you 
make words mean so many different things.” 

“The qRstion is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which 
is to be master — that’s-all.” 

‘+ — Lewis Carroll 


Ta will’ be more than usual interest in the 
Budget ‘that the Janata Finance Minister, H.M. 
>Patel, will present to Parliament on June 17. It 
„may perhaps mark the beginning of the make or 
break oftie Janata with the janata; at least it will 
‘provide tie ideological basis for the polarisation 

now on way in the Janata and other parties. . 
Any budget, by its very nature, is the product of 

a Finance Minister (and his key officials). Budgets, 
and certain budgetary policy and taxation and other 
posals, are never the subject of prior discussion ` 
[a ihe Cabinet.: The Cabinet traditionally. meets 
about’ an hour “before the Budget is due to be 
nted in the Lok Sabha, and the Finance ' 
nister- tells-his colleagues, all of whom thereafter 
troop together into’ the chamber, ‘each thus’ 
providing-an alibi to the other ‘about ‘non-disclosure. 
The Finance Minister has some discussion’ with’ 
the ows Bates Gas ccd before 

his Badget, end. ts on -tri 

points (of politics’). way hg ey 
‘However, there are limitations. For one thing, . 
the Budgst-is part of the: projection of the Govern- 
ments economic-' policy, ‘often laid out in somo 
details. im election manifestoes of parties in other 


can 


parliam democracies. Tho policy is discussed , 
and debated within the Government. and in Parlia- 
ment after a wins the election and assumes ' 
power ard es the manifesto ‘into governmental 


policy framework. In India, since the foundi 

of our Rspublic, the Budget of the Centr, aso 
the States, is part of the overall policies settled in ` 
the Plan which, despite all the stones now being 
thrown at it, is and was a national consensus effort. 

In recent years there are also other policy const- _ 
raints, hike the constraints of the IMF and the: 
World Bank that Novak has dealt with in’ his 
article (Mainstream, June 4). No wonder, HM. 
atel made‘a hurried visit to Washingtcn, soon 
after’ assuming office, : to mæt the Fand-Bahk~ 
officials, . perhaps to assure them of the Janata 
policies end be assured about the Fand-Bank sup- 
port ptov_ded the Janata did what the international 
“trustees”. required it to do, an assurance that had 
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and Social Change 


' C-RAGHAVAN . sa ad 


‘thanks ‘to:the overall 


t 


earlier been given by the Indira Gandhi Govern- 
ment too. a f “ 

The Janata manifesto for the Lok Sabha poll was 
and is populist, in the sense in. which Morarji 
defined it, pro-people. It gave no quarter to vested 
interests, transnationals, or Big Business. In fact, 
it accused the Indira Gandhi Government and the. 
Congress of having subverted national policies in 
favour ‘of these narrow interests, and ‘promised to 
give the people their: back again. ' , l 

It spoke of Sociallan, t too, qualifying it though, 
by the uso of adjectives like “‘Gandhian.” i 

After assuming office, the Janata Government 
leaders had not. been able to sit together and > 
hammer outan economic policy for the Govern 
ment. What little discussions there bad been in 
the Cabinet would appear to have been fitful. Janata - 
area blame this failure on Indira Gandhi and ‘her 

The Budget as the Janata leaders admit, will be the 
first exposition of the Janata Government’s economic 

licy. There was an-attempt in the Cabinet to 

‘discuss’ Budget policy.. H.M. Patel rightly 
rejected it. But the Cabinet abdicated its réspon- 
rig in ri paring Micaria the overall thrust of” 
ts economic policy -an . The oac’ .’ 
ophony of Jaaa oc on fhe subject have only‘ 

created confusion: $=- 

‘The Prime Minister and thé Finance Minister, 
both from Gujarat, are moulded in. the business 
atmosphere of,Gujarat. They perhaps easily under- 
stand each other, and avoke each other's thought. 
Maybe, they.have ‘already had detailed discussions ”. 
on the economic policy. But, in any event, the 
outlines of the Budget and ita proppeeli wère'either 
settled: before June 7, when Morarji- Desai- left for ‘ 
his London Commonwealth Conference, or would be ` 
told about it on his ‘return on June -17, just‘a few 
hours before the’ Cabinet mesting afhd°Parliament ``. 
sitting where it would be unveiled. ©... 0 |: 

We are thus left with the Janata Finance Minister’ >` 
framing a Budget, essentially isolated from the 
thinking of his somewhat disparate party, and: its’ | 
leading lights, a Budget*on, which the Janata’s 
economic policy for the futuro will be charted 


‘through the goverafnontal seas, and which: will- add 


one more imponderable to the uncertainties created 
by the Assembly elections and the coming Presiden - 
tial poll.  - . 
It is a dormal past-tims of newsmen to speculate ' 
on the Budget. Ia recent years it had become easy, 
ters being fixed by the 
Plan, known figures of performance and expectations. . 


2% ; 3. 


In asense, Patel has presented the statement of who are trying 5 aine public savi 
receipts and expenditures and can now only revise company-deposit chet: ae AND A 
them. While he will no doubt be able to some or speculation on the share-markets. How Sal ‘ts 
' window-dressing on the expenditure side — for will benefit the labour-intensive rural omployment 
example, by showing a smaller figure on -establish- -and-emphasis on agriculture is: not clear unless it 
„maent nice ue his 10-per cent staff strength cuts — ~be on:the basis of the trickle-down theory of growth. 
y not much-s This postulates that-once production is taken care 
hilosophical thi 3, if any, has to be of, and there is growth, the whole process of 
‘aie The ph the publie uncements so’: far’ of ..growth-dtiented Prog ron the secondary and 
‘ arji Desai, H.M. Patel himself, some of the tertiary benefits of trading and business involved, 
"actions of the Government, and views of such of would gradually trickle down to the bottom of: the 
his Cabinet colleagues as have taken us into con- pyramid and pile. This theory -has been discarded 
. fidence‘about-the governmental polity -or what it. in. the-West: whete it-was evolved: at the MIP and 
- should be, including Biju Patnaik and.. pae other places. 
Singh: The Foreigm Minister, Atal Behari V In any event, whatever: the -qualification,: „through: 
Beet wri ea ge dig ‘North-South di adjectives; this process cannot be Socialism, — 
and subsequent oe enshrined, even: if one-ignores the. Preamble: of- the. 
ments, bes te what itds worth, not. indicated any Republic's: Constitution, after the: Forty-second 
in the: policies pursued! so far by the. Indira Amendment, in the Janata constitution adapted sony’ 
Gandhi Government since Nairobi: UNCTAD and: May:1,,and-in the Janata’s election manifesto. For, 
“hpesafter, Withonut.a radical change, it is. difficult whatever else Socialism may or may not be, it: 
to see the. international policy: factors as an g: must mean that the processes of distributive justice 


: other ‘than an invariable lo dictated by the ie musti be SOD eee a ae aon: 

` Bank phil ies. It.is antlpoor. itself, i EA 

,H.M, Patel has been taciturn of sorts; in the i oo 
‘beginning hetried-to repudidte his Swatantra- past @ ENI 7 


_ im asking newsmen: to judge him. by his Janata: 
E e — excepting that.we do not know what. the Te] aaah us.to-the. issue of rural: development 
aie Government’s, economic. policy. is. Patel, rural employment. The way the  issde:is 
however, hag:associated himself with the “People’s Sill by critics; it otf tent a in. 
Tian a Vy releasing it — a document ‘that despite the thirty years India-had not. bothered: aa te 
about employment orjentation and development or tho- -problem of unem 
hasis on rural sector, does not indicate. any efforts may not have been: e a. 


‘tad ‘Yestructuring of the system: to ensure dent might not have, been made on- the Soie 
rural employment. ór, decentralised economy. But to suggest that notliing was done or. 

- Patol. has been having: conclaves with top indus- was attempted or to blame. it all on Jawahar 
trialists end- business tycoons without golng through Nehru :p z since 1950, would be not aay 


the:charade of: similar conferences with the: trade incorrect and entific but un- Gandhian also. 
unions. and economists. that- his: ecessor -was . The failure was. all, due to the methods-and meth- 
compelled to engage in. Above ail, Patel has: given odology but not due to lack of desire - or’ even: 
<ua A gilmpee of his thinking in| the credit and neglect. 
up ring as announced By the Reserve Bank of dia is not the only. ‘ootintry; faced with: this. Pe 
problem or where solutions iare -been attempted. 
ere hes been aptly described as a departure from ‘To cite only two, the probleth ‘of rural unemploy- 
‘the dear credit policy, so far pursued: and one that’: ment and production has been sought. to be 
will favour trade and industry. With the Governor in. China and in Tenzania. 
ofthe Reserve Bank having already suggested a -Theo Chinese experiments have received symp- 
need for review of the experiment of.the regional athetic responses abroad, particularly after the Nixon 
ryrał banks; and: with the burial of the Twenty- visit to Peking. 
point Progranime and its unimplemented anpha The Economist (London, May. 17, LOT ine asce: 
on- zarai aai and credit to the poor, there is no ging, Cann development itively, has-said the 
sign of the banking sector taking a hand under in efféct had adopted village Keynesianism. 
Janata in rural development. More diversion of The rural Chinese work for-eight hours -a day:-— six 
credit and investment from the public sector indus- hours on the commune during the crop season, and 
try to theo private sector industry ‘does not help the two hours gn his private plot. Rural workshops, 
rural sector, and:in some ways certainly will harm . meeting the needs for the- very- local market, -emp- 
it. Maybe, the Financo: Minister has some surprises loy everybody;who would otherwise be not empioy- 
for us in his-Budget, but the parameters.aro already ed. ‘The productions of these workshops. would. 
so Testricted that it is difficult to foreseo anything 'otibe, competitive if- po from more : sophisticated 
drastic to. justify the talk. gras cies ei owed. They aro not allowed , 
But the net effect of the new credit policy is to in.”” Ihoidentally, according to the review; Chinese- 
penalise-the small-and middle-income-saver for the Paaa n p man-hour is still lower than. im 
benefit of tho private Longin Den e n India in. ur ustrios.) By oe he 
entrepreneur class — those who can hypothecate an ; ; 
borrow money from banks on term-lending,.or those _(Conjinued.on page 25) 
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The ' 7 A 
Bonded 
Media Ea 


K-S.: DUGGAL 


r 


u 
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- ‘Tse option fer Radio and Television to fanction 
as autonomous organisations was kept open all 
these days. Even the gramme staff recruited had 
to give an und g that in the event of the 
service ceasing to continue asa department of tho 
Government the incumbent would have no objection 
td the -tranaference of his or her services to an 
autonomous authority. Many of us joined as budd- 
ing broedcasters with this stipulation and retired as 
confirmed Government servants with covetted 
of service'to the media. To namea few: Som N 
Chib, Narayana Menon, Mehra Masani, C. C. 
Tho slectronic fedia ‘are infinitely sensitive and 
highly potent instruments of social . It ke 
oven “act that social change can seldom be brought 
fram adove. The le’s participation is-a pre- 
conditicn. When Radio came to India jn the late 
thirties, ‘the then rulers were well aware of it. Not 
only did they provide for this hopeful option, they 
made € genuine effort to keep Radio free from any 
politica controversy as far as possible. Excepting, 
, perhaps, the “Quit India” Movement; when wide- 
spread ‘disturbances 'flaied-up all over the country, 
Radio in India - steered clear of any involvement in 
the political issnes. - . 
To am extent credit for this healthy tradition goes 


Autho: is well-known writer and critic anda former direc- 
tor of the National Book Trust, New Delhi. i 
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_ continuing tò hold overall 


_ to the media advisers of the British rulers like Lionel 
Fielden and Ahmed Shah Bokhari, both men of 
vision. They convinced their masters that once Radio 
lost its credibility with the listeners it would cease | 
to have any purpose. Fielden was a friend of Nehru; 
Bokhari‘ made earnest efforts to cultivate Sardar 
Patel; amongst us in the lower echelons there were 
admirers of Sarojini Naidu,- Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
Asdf Ali and others besides, of course, 

Gandhi. ‘ 

Paradoxically all this became unthinkable With 
national Government in the Centre after Independ- 
ence. As Minister of Information and Broadcasting, 
Sardar Patel did not relish even Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehra’s publio speeches carried on the 
air by Radio in raw. There wasa brief period of 
bitter acri ; some of us were witness to Pandit 
Nehru brash aside AIR’s microphones angrily. 
It is on record that a senior officer from Delhi was, 
fot a while, deputed to oversee the coverage of 
Prime Minister Nehra’s public addresses whether it 
was F on the western border or Siliguri on 
the eastern border. I remember once, I dropped Ali 
-Sardar Jafri, the renowned progressive Urdu poet, 
in my car at the Communist Party Office in Windsor 


+ 


- Place on my way to the Broadcasting House and the 
afternoon 


very I was summoned by the Director 
General, AIR, and asked to explain it. 
There is no deriying that lost all the freedom 
it had when freedom came to India. It was due to 
_ the sweeping Congress majority that had little use 
for such niceties. Radio and later Television were 
found to be powerful media for reaching the people, 
their use must be denied to the voice of dissent 
besides exploiting them to the maximum for the 
pany ot boner. Even a. visionary like Jawaharlal 
ehru toyed with the idea and took no concrete 
steps towards_relaxing control over Radio. 

A wind of change _a to sweep the media 
when Indira Gandhi took over as Minister of Inform- 
ation and Broadcasting and later as Prime Minister, 

of the Mmistry. 
Here are some of her brave words: . ' 

“The Government owns some mass media, totably 
the Radio. In recent years the nymber of listeners “ 
has grown immensely. We have enco frank 

and sturdy public debate over the radio. is trend | 
of tion can also be seen in Government 
newsreels and documentary films. I certainly hope 
- this trend will continue.” 

_ “Our. limited experience with television in and 
around Delhi has shown what a tremendous change 
it brings to the education of the farmers with regard 
to new agricultural practices. Wé intend to promote 
Television not only as a means of entertainment but 
as a means for education for development.” 7 

“Even a casual visitor to India notices the freedom 
and vitality of our. prees. We should always defend 
this freedom because a free press is a basic guarantee 
of democracy and a vigilant. guardian of every right 
that free men prize.” 

“Tt is important that these channels should not be 
subject to political. and economic. gontrol which 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Minister 
Desai has assured the nation that 
6 


all such atrocities on Harijans 
would be looked into by the yet- 
Civil Rights 


' to-be-appointed 


This brings me to the key 


* solution that the Janata Govern- 


may use the term, 2 ee 
atrocities at Turkman Gate; the 
Commission on the Delhi Ad- 


ministration; otcetera. 


T oo bi ae 
PE ae a 
of An 


got 
through her cronica oe 


Sarkaria could have been’ prom- 
piy mod to. fold up his Eom. 
mission outfit in’ Madras, Ooty 
and Delhi. 

Indira Gandhi had hei- share i 
of stunt politics — and: she alsó 


used the weapon Of commissions . 


whenover it Suited her purpose. 


` The last one that she managed 


to set. up was the one 
. She 
| when - 


OE her action : 
ut what the Janata 4 


' should understand is that ‘Indira 


Gandhi had to pay for her 


it, even if Charan Sin 
and hawed for two months before 


Tailpiece: On the front page | 
of Times of India a on 
Se: ane 


The two agin makes the 
totality of the picture. If you 
take ono and leave out the other, 


reported, were no doubt attended to after the usual delay of 45 minutes 
to ome: hour, only to occur again, frustratieg all efforts to reume 
printing work. Wa caa a ed via oie Ka reat mie ma 
us wader these circumstances which are beyond our control. — 


\ 
Fane 9, 1977 , 





\ 


Letters from a 


Betrayed. Front | 


SUBRATA BANERJEE 


28.5.76 


l TEAR Subrata, 


The situation is deteriorating day by day. It seems 
that ance a the soil of Bangladesh will be 


`. drenoted' the blood of vibrant youth. They 


had lež their homeland nursing a bitter anguish in 
their Learts against the rape of democracy. It is late. 
Tt may soon be too late. Even so, ask Nikhil Baba _ 
and other sympathetic friends to give us more of 
their find of compassion. I can’t think, what is to 
be doae. i 
The heart is weary with much bad news. I am 


i not thinking of my personal problems. How much 


can ore say in the limited space of a letter? Mental 
weariness is unwilling to help the pen either. ` 


Write soon. 
Your friend, 
Y.M. 


; 1.6.77 

I am waiting at the cremation grounds, tending 

many dead bodies as it were, for the last rites to 

begin Enough pits are riot yet available. The crema- 
tion Ð not yet possible. 

It is an awful situation! Aocording to BBC 
repors, 600 young men of the Mukti Bahini have 
surrendered to the desh border security 
forces. ree | any choice? News has reached us 
that Kader Siddiqui is reported to have suggested: 
“Wo shall seck sanctuary within our own 


- territory, as desired by you. Only give us the time 


and cpportunity to do so in our own way and own 
time.” The suggestion has been turned down. They _ 
have been encircled by forces of both countries. In 
such a situation it is not unnatural for many to think 
of surrendering. If this be true — it is' possible that 
such reports are being circulated to demoralise the 
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- closed down the camps of the 





| os! 


\, , 
people of Bangladesh — nothing, I can imagine, 
could have been more heart-rending for you, and for 


me. 
What an end, after a yearand eight months, for 
those who had been compelled to take up arms 


against the rape of d ‘because the rapists 
themselves were armed. We have received infor- 
mation that the poor boys have denied food. 
The Mukti Bahini boys are eking outa precarious 
existence on jackfruits. Some have surrendered. 
Exact figures are not known. Oh, what frustration! 
Without lowering their heeds, still ae | their 
hatred and their shame, white flag in hand, they 
towards the enemy, with in 
looks from behind. 

How could this: happen? The authorities have 
litical workers in 
afternoon of the 

shelterless. 


practical implementation. The Primé Minister has 


himself issued instructions and they are not being 


carried out! This seems very strange. Try to 
reach the information to the Prime Minister’s office 
through your journalist friends. There is no need 
to explain to you the importance of the matter. 

Iam told the Prime Mmister of India has told 
journalists here, “I cannot let the these boys be 
slaughtered.” Then why are such things happeaing? 


w 


1 3 1. 


The recent Union council elections have shown 
that the Awami League has won 75/80 per cent of 
the seats. It is strange that nobody has considemd 
it necessary to give a thought to sucha represen 
SENHE noe which has the support of 80 per 
barge population, isthe most non-communal, 


The country had been partitioned on the basis of 
the two-nation theory as a political solution to the 
problems that had existed at that point of time. 
It had then been agreed.that the minorities would 
be in the special ‘trust’ of cach nation. — of 
the political leaders of those days are still alive. 
Has nobody cared to remember this matter of vital. 
concern? In Bangladesh today the minorities number 
a crore. With a singlo stroke of a pen have 
once’ again been converted to second. class 
Has nobody any concern about.their fature? There 
is certainly need for political understanding bet- 
ween different countries. This is based on existing 

i ` Has nobody given a thought to the 
certain violent deáth that faces the refagee youth of 
Bangladesh? Don’t forget, they are mostly college 
and uni students. 

You should be able to understand my state-of 
.mind without exerting hes imagination. Take 
urgent steps to get “your friends to make necessary 
enquiries m the office of the Prime, Minister. Red 
tape can often cause havoc. That is nothing 
. Repl : 
y soon. ‘ 
Your friend, ‘ 

YM. 


aa , 43 . 3.6.77 
Tis just a question oftime. Whether you hold 
your breath for five minutes or five hours, it is 
all the same. Buta slight change can make the 


between heaven and hell. With regard. 


But the news that pours in is really grievous, both 
for meas an individual and for the nation as a 
whole. ; f , 

In my last letter, I have informed you that ths 
‘ Prime minister has issued instructions to maintain 


the status quo, but there is no sign as yet of its: 


im ion. 
- Jam so concerned about the future relations bet- 
- ween our two countries that there is no end to my 
worries. That India m boon such Lh gibi 
mistake makes mo sad. Only 20 per cent o people 
of Bangladesh the ruling junfa, The freedom 
along the border had helped boost the morale 
of 80 per cent of the population. As a result a 
political gestation had started, gradually, over- 
coming doubts and frustrations, a year and a 
half .after the death of the bandhu. That is 
why we saw a peace-loving usewife, such as 
. Sajeda Choudhury, on the active political arena and 
, subsequently in prisén. Another quiet housewife, 
Zohra Tajuddin, stands guard with the flag in her 
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hand. These pressures had begun to compel the 
military ` rulers at least to speak of - restoring 
em probably Sas ee ane to ea a 
carrots ore tho . Bat itse 
had begun to eer Ges litically. On tho 
other side, the moral strength of the ordinary people 
had begun to rally. 

A confrontation between the Franco of Bangladesh 
and the Awami League and other democratic forces 
begun to mature. It may be assumed that this 


E 


to the activities of Kader Siddiqui and his boys. It 
is unfortunate that, asa result of what is about to 
ha the remaining 80 per oent of our people 
pill lio become -Indian. This is exactly what 

wants. Onco the entire people have become anti- 


‘Indian, ee ere le longer remain 


the opposed to him will by then be 
softer. The Mizans and Mannans, 
tho friends of the military rulers, 
62, 
if another 10,000 stubborn Awami 


Arabia has -been 
poking its nose in the affairs of Pakistan in the west 
and Bangladesh in the east? Political moves by cave- 
dwellers of the middle ages? Seemingly a big joke!’ 
It is obvious that they are acting as brokers on- 
behalf of a third party. Do you. remember, when 
the dollar had been widowed in 1974, Saudi Arabia. 
had taken the lead in increasing oil prices. There is 


shortage Of oil in Europe. West Europe had already . 


become a victim of gunboat diplomacy. Naturally, 
as a result it was these countries that suffered. The 
widowed dollar beéame merry and lively again. The 
NATO countries were not alienated, because all the 
blame was borne by Saudi Arabia. What could the 


great patron of democracy, the United States of ` 


America, do if a sovereign country chose to raise its 
oil-prices? ae OP 
new in international affairs. i : 
‘Saudi Arabia, Pakistan and Bangladesh now const- 
itute one religious axis. India will realise whose child 
Saudi Arabia is nursing when the last. remnant of 
democracy is wiped out of Bangladesh. You may leave 
aside for the moment the question of one crore, nay, - 
one anda half crore minorities. Muslim League and. 
Jamaat-o-Islami have already called for separate 
electorates. This will be done. By this timo all 


(Continued on page 26} 
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same 
behind bars. Then the terms of the democratio forces ` 


political prisoners in Bangladesh ` 


of clever manipulation is not - 
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Emergency 

and 

University 
Intellectual 

Betrayal of Social Responsibility 


1 


HIRA SINGH ’ 





- Author is Lecturer tu Sociology, Delhi School 
of Cconomics, University of Delhi. He was 
imprisoned under MISA daring Emergency. 





A feb known Italian social scientist who died in 
Mussolini's prison in .1936, coined two terms, 
“Organic intellectual” and ‘Collective intellectual’, 
in order to define the social responsibility of 


intellectuals. 

“Organic intellectual”, according to him, is one 
who works consciously for the mases in society, and 
who does it out of conviction that he has a historical 
right to do so. Dissent and criticism are the 
characteristic features of this type. 

The idea of ‘Collective intellectua]” was an 
extension of that of the “Organic intellectual”. The 
*“Collective intellectual” organises as a to work 
against the power structure which d the masses 
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' gency. 


. one-line note against him that 


their ‘real rights. Incidentally, the ‘Italian social 
scientist conceived of this role of the intellectuals 
when Italy was passing through a rule of dictator- 
ship. This is what makes his views on the 

£0 relevant to the analysis of the role of the Univer- 
sity community during the. twenty months of 
Emergency in India. 

Throughout the entire span of Emergency, the 
University community was seized, above all, with 
two dominant symptoms, sychophancy and a fear 
psychosis leading to utter silence. This requires an 
explanation which can be had by anal the 
position of the two main types among the University 
teachers — the opportunists and the “‘idealists”. 


"T= basic trait of an opportunist is that he is 
always with ae hig that be. Undoubtedly, 
the opportunists an upper hand during Emer- 
One of the thmgs they did was that they 
maintained silence when they ought to have been 
vocal, and became vocal in favour of the Establish- 
ment when they ought to have been at least alent, if 
not openly critical of the latter. 
. Tho story is well known that a student of the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University was kidnapped by the 
police in broad daylight because of mistaken identity. 
As it was a working day, many ple eye-witnessed 
this atrocious drama. The incident sent a shock 
and scare throughout the entire campus.- When the 
police and the CBI discovered that there was no 
specific charge against the person, they just wrote a 
he belonged to a 
banned organisation. He was jailed under MISA 
and released only after having spent about a year 


m Pe - 
gach highhandedness on the part of the state 


police and intelligence was, of course, a common 


co during Emergency. But that is not the main 

before us in this article. What is astounding 

isthe utter silence of the intellectuals in the 
campus over the entire episode. 

To make matters worse, a group of senior prof- 
essors from the same campus issued a statement 
urging the people to support the party then in power, 
to “stabilise the foundations of healthy, secular, 
socialist democracy”. What kind of democracy had 
they in mind when the hosteis of the University 
were surrounded by sten-gun men in the early hours 
of the morning, and dozens of students were 
off in the police vans as if they were pawns; when a 
student was kidnapped from the campus in broad 
daylight and dumped in prison fora year without 
any charge; when the teachers, students and the 
karmacharis were denied the rights of. association 
and free speech; and when scores of students and 
karmacharis had to face dismissal from their classes 
and their jobs only because they were considered 
“dangerous” for the existing regime? 

From another Central University in the capital, 
that is, Delhi University, a number of “eminent” 
teachers busied themselves in the task of organising 
rallies of intellectuals as a mark of their personal 
loyalty to Indira Gandhi or to Sanjay Gandhi. On 


9 


N 


one occasion, hundreds of teachers were paraded 
to Mavlankar Hall to be presented to the then 
Prime Minister, where tho organisers competed with 
one another in glorifying the gains of rae ga 
with particular reference to peace and security it had 
brought to the campus. 

Tronically, this referred to a University where 
during the nineteon months of Emergency, over 200 
of the 5,000 teachers were arrested, many of them 
spending as many as eighteen months in prison. 

des, hundreds of teachers and students were 


interrogated and harassed by the CBI and the 


police. ‘The informers planted by the secret and 
open agencies of the state made the life on the: 
campus suffocating. Symbolically enough, D. K. 
Borooah, who also addressed the above ocongreg- 


. ation of intellectuals, advised them to follow the 


intelligentsia of Spain. The climax oamo when a 
number of teachers in a delégation, led by the then 
Acting - President of Delhi U Teachers’ 
Association, marched to Sanjay Gandhi to seek from 
him intellectual guidance. Sycophancy has no 


AS ‘“dealists” I include those who remained 
or less silent during Emergency. They 
weta either tne shocked or bafi:d and confused, 
The problem with the ‘‘idealist” is more serious. - 
They are the captives of their concepts. They asssrt 
the notion of university autonomy and tend to 
believe in academic insularity. It should be clear - 
to one and all that the idea of university autonomy 
is absolutely unrealistic. The massacre of teachers 
ee E forces of Yahya Khan in 
Ban of intellectuals in Chile, 
the treatment g out to University peoplo in 
Thailand, Indonesia and Egypt, and coming back 
home, what happened to us in the Indian Univer- 
sities in the last twenty months, should serve as an 
opener. 
kere wak Gus amonom when the Chancellors 
went around ordering the ors to dis- 
tributs doctorates to saffron-robed -frauds (Garhwal 
University); when the Visitors sent circulars to the 
Central Universities to apie peed iritualism 
(Delhi University) while many science were 
starved of funds; and when the je? Ministers 
treated University teachers and students in the most 
humiliating terms (Haryana)? 

Another major problem with the “‘idealists” is 
their faith in a disinterested pursuit of studies. The 

of a subject-matter as an end in itself is a- 
noble ideal, no doubt. But inherent in it are two 
major risks against which wo have no safeguard. 

The first major risk relates to the problem of the 
consciousness of the masses. Ina backward country 
like India, ifthe sincere and honest intellectuals 
become indifferent towards this problem, the masses 
are loft to be misled by the opportunists, and ei 


forces Vinoba’s famous quotation on all the Bus 
bodies, Bus terminals and Railways Stations that 
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“Emergency is Anushashan Parva” may s¢rve as a 
reminder. One may readily recollect how: painters 
and poets, writers and religious leaders competed 
with one another in attributing the qualities of 
Durga, Shakti, Kall, eto. to our former Prime 
Minister turned dictator. “It is in the 
masses from the forces of obscurantism, the breed- 
ing-ground of fascism,. that Gramsci, the Italian 
social scientist, saw the most important role of the 
“Organic intellectual 

Another equally serious risk is that ‘a valuo- 
neutral scientist in an authoritarian regime may, 
pen unconsciously, turn a collaborator of the 

HC ean cine eerie ose A rua 
during Emergency for indulging in ‘‘anti- 
national aaiivition: tena PA days' I was kept 
in absolutely soli confinement in the now 
famous torture cells of the historic Red Fort. The 
TB and CBI men were dead set on getting from me 
the answers to their questions many of Tua 
do not know. For fall thirteen days they meee 
me that I was wrong and they were right. | 

n the fourteenth day they brought an instrument, 
which they told me, was a lie detector. The man 
who came to operate the machine -was a value- 
neutral scientist from Delhi University. He explain- 
ed to me that as a scientist he would ask me the 
questions in which the IB and CBI were interested 
and would give his report objectively on tho basis 
of what the machine said. Besides that he was. not 
interested in what happened toms or to the CBI 
and IB. So hs conduoted his mechanical operations. 
pee ee ee 
to six out of seven questions was normal. 
the seventh question there was a minor dictation: 
It meant that on six questions I was right end the 
CBI and IB were wrong. 

But next the CBI men came with the 
same chart and told mə that there were wide 
floctuations on all the seven questions. bel pene 
pointed out to them that it was not. so yesterday, I 
was told that See ye reine Wes rue Next 
day I was served with MISA, and the fabricated 
results of the celebrated machine constituted one of 
the main grounds to serve MISA on me. \ 

Now, one may legitimately hold the value-free 


scientist Involyed in the operation of collabor- 
with a repressive he could not 
the agents of the latter from ng his 


mechanical knowledge. It was a cardinal principle 
of Hindu tradition that Vidya (knowledge) ines 
Vivek (ethical considerations) is a isVhawiton 
Disinterested pursuit of knowledge i without 
Vivek. Hence monstrous. 


wW: have to evolve two strategies to deal effectively 
with the two major components of the alge 

sity y omaan mentioned above. 
The opportunists who daim to be always right 
must be, We must guard t the 


cist. people who till yesterday collaborated with the 
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' (COLLECTION and interpretation of qualtative data, 
especially those relating to opinions and views, 
‘are cifficalt. Opinionson many things are not un- 
-equivocally . fixed for-all time. are liable to 
change, depending upon many factors like changes 
„in sruations, whether the respondent is approached 
ndiv.dually or in groups, his or her mand. etc. 
Ths data presented in this article are, on the whole, 
‘first and spontancous responses. As such they 
have their limitations. But even with these limit- 
ations they are s gaificant in indicating some very 
stronz views and opinions. The respondents always 
did aot kiow each other and many gave the same 
answers quite indep:ndently. There. were a few 
-cases where the wives did not have an answer other 
The author who belongs to the. Social Sciences Division 


of the Indian Statisticial Institute, New Delhi, collected the 
tdata presented here fi ur village, near Trivandrum, 


where she did a field’ work with an ICSSR grant. The. 


‘earlier articles based on the same survey had eo in 
\Malarream Annual 1976 and Mainstream of April 30, 1977. 
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than what the husbands said. But in many, 
women did express independent views, sqm: 
contradicting what their. menfolk had to say, Sy 
times neighbours surrounded a respondent, 
in the questions and answers, and mostly there was 
uniformity and agreement between what the nespon- 
dent said and what the neighbours added. | jf) uns 
Table 1 shows what the different socio-¢¢9, 
groups thought about the functioning ofjthe.k 
panchayat. the 336 households surveyed, o+74 
(65 per cent) stated that the local panchayat ,,wasof 
no benefit. . It was not without reason. Panchayat 
elections had not taken place for the last thj 
fourteen yrars. Some respondents ex s 
clearly. They said that the sitting memberg,,had 
outlived theit term, had lost all interest in the area’ 
and were continuing mechanically like the old; map 
of the sea. One person sarcastically : 
“We do npt know who our member is. . eet 
never touch our area.” It wasa retired schedule 
class pan who said this about his ward mpm 
who lived some three kilometres aways frem; hi 
place. Uh tige b 
Complaints about the panchayat ran m 
not removing a dead dog or a fallen tres from, the 


road, to discrimination in giving grants, hoso, etg. 


There was truth behind many allegations; byt, in 
some, the panchayat executives could not do,,mych. 
Often, in matters of grants and aids, it , Wasy|the 
distribution of limited funds while the - d 
was high. Panchayat members naturally i 


favourites and corruption and- nepotisgy were 











not totaly absent. It bas to be noted that, . 
statement .on “‘no. benefit” was not always-made-by 
the backward and weaker sections, whom the labou 
classes represented, but also by the aiflaent. 

In spite of serious complaints lodged agdijit 
members, -people—were not altogether-blind-to 
benefits they have received. They remembe: 
street lights, running water (many poor people use 
wayside taps), new and nearer markets, old-age 
pension, help*to build or -thatch houses, ; 
tenance of irrigation ponds, etc. ' 

Reactions to questions relating to Five Year Plan 
‘were not different. Answers grouped. under “ngt 
heard of, heard but cannot explain, and no benefit 
together form the biggest number or re 5, 
Out of 336’ households, 78 gave specific examples 
to show the impact of planning in the area. Irrigation 
facilities topped the answers. This was referred 
at least by<three different type of, people. One, the 
actual beneficiaries, second, by those who did no 
have any direct use, but who aspired to have so 
benefit some day, and the third type of ent 
were those who wanted to show the other ase of 
the picture. “Yes, channels have comé, pon 
are maintained, there is distribution of seed a 
manure, and even loans, but everything goes 
these who have something — land or money 
People are aware of discriminations and 
But on the whole there was no violent or di 
reaction to it. Table 3 indicates this broadly. 

The questions- were about the major changes th 
have experienced in life. True, all could not und 
stand this question which, however, had no correlg- 


i H 


` 


“tHon to sex of socio-economic status. More than 70 
per cent readily responded and most of the others 
could reply when their attention was drawn to some 
obvious changes. In the Table the total number of 
households are not given. Questions were addressed 
to the head of the household, the spouse and 

“adult children. Experience proved that was not 
casy to have all these people together at the same 
time. Wherever possible more response than one was 
recorded. There were occasions when the sam 
person gave more than one answer. Hence the Tablo 
should be taken only for the broad features that are 
brought out. The largest number of answers come 


under ‘‘ ”. This includes a number of expres- 
` sions in Malayalam, namely, advancement, 
fashion, chang for ths better, general welfare, etc. 


Interestingly, the people here’ were aware of the 
changes, whether they liked it or not. ” 
It was more striking that a signi t number, 
especial! from the poorer households, mentioned 
this, making it clear that they had not benefited out 
of it: “The country is progressing, but we are going 
down the drain.... ” I was really taken aback when 
the unem thirty-five-year old son of an old 
man I had gone to interview, talked to me at length 
about the great progress the country is making in 
the fields of science and education. They had no 
land of their own. They were li in a house 
built in some landlord’s big garden. were not 
that poor. The old man had an oil prees of his own. 
‘He had business in buying and selling coconut 
They had some land which he had sold to marry off 
the daughters. They know that the present. agrarian 
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laws favoure m and that they could claim some, 
land from thi ilord. But the old man did not 
want that. T.: andlord was always generous to- 


wards ther au he did not want to spoil the friendly 
relationshi, T e young man used to go in ‘trucks 
to unload gooas, but for some months he was without 
work. Yet he was an optimist. “Things are going in 
the correct direction. What is needed is cooperation 
and organisation.” I can never-forget the’ excellent 


literary Malayalam in which he expressed his crystal- . 


clear ideas. 

Though numerically smaller, reference to changes 
in caste practices was extremely revealing. Tho 

rest among’ the lower castes were proud and 

ppy about this. The economically well-off, sched- 
uled caste households were divided in their answers. 
Thare were those who remembered — sometimes 
with bitterness too — the days When schools and 
public places were banned to them. Bat ‘others, 
especially those who ‘have been the beneficiaries of 
the changes that have taken place in the last few 
decades, preferred either not to remember a shameful 
past or have forgotten those days in their newly 
acquired midde class well-being. I was most surpri 
whn I heard an eld Harijan leader who seen 
much of those dark days, talk about the: recent 
price rise as a major change in his life. “They have a 
vested interest in forgetting the past,” a young and 
educated relative of his told me. 

Almost the same pattern of nse was found 
with reference to ‘freedom and equality”. The respon- 
dents might not be able to define these terms or 
explain what they meant; but they Were awaro of the 
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_ of the present-day dress of women and girls. Changes 


sense of freedom and hare 
there was no economic equality 
in their life. Another interesting 

referenc2 to the increasing opportunities in educa- 
tion. Puayas, the dominant scheduled caste in the 
area, especially their women, that too from poorer 
households, were conscious of this facility which they 
had come to believe as the one sure road' to emen- 
cipatiom They are aware of the frightening prospect 
of unemployment facing the educated — they know 
that ther own children do not fare well in schools, 
but it isa hope and a way out for them. ‘‘Improve- 


ment in women’s status” was by young 
women mainly of the Nadar community who were 
still relatively backward in the matter of education 
and employment. 


References to “economic betterment” came both 


‘from the poor and the rich. The poor remembered 


the newly acquired possessions of land or house 
which kad come ont of the Government’s concern for 
them. The labo knew that w had risen and 
that the employers could not a cut as they 
used to earlier. Similarly, at least some among the 
well-to-do admitted that their living standards had 
gone up. Bat replies about increasing economic hard- 
ship ani unemployment was more t and 
came out of genuine concern. To the labour house- 
holds, unsteady work and income was a perpetual 
worry. Even when asked about their occupation, 
they cerefully used the word ‘“‘coolle” which had 
come to mean irregular income for them. It has to be 
noted taat while fourteen agricultural labour families 
talked about economic betterment, 42 were concern- 
ed abcot hardships. Among the “Other Labour” 
households, while 12 thought of economic gains, 51 
remembered hardships. While 209 answers referréd 
to “‘prcgress” and 72 to ‘‘economic betterment”, 136 
referred to deteriorating economic situation and un- 
employment. From the labour households the corres- 


a 


ponding f , were 85 for “progress”, 26 for . 
“econamic betterment” and 93 for worsening econ- 
omic sctuation. 


There were some answers which referred.to po 
ulatior growth. At least two women above fifty - 
ed “whoever was responible” for the nt family 
planning programmes and wished it been introd- 
uced during their times. A woman and head of the 
family, around sixty, was listening to the radio 
placed near her when I entered the house. She was 
rather happy about the changes that had come about 
in the >ountryside even though sh: did not approve 


were necessary, she thought, and the 
contro. of the size of the family. But ahe did not like 
one th ng and that was too much publicity given to 
family planning on the radio. It to be noted 
that this answer was mainly given by ‘Other Occup- 
ation” households whose level of education and 
living were relatively higher than that of the “Labour 
households’. Reference to the independence of the 
country and changes in political set-up was also 
made mainly by the households under 
“Other Occupetions” and that too the upper layers 


among them. oe 1 
All these households were asked what suggestions 
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they ald aie for efficient an parrot functions 
ing of the panchayat local- lanning. 
More than 95 per cent of the householder did not 
have any answer at all. One young man — graduate 


working with a bánk — and a woman working with ` 


the village extension service, thought for som> time 
and answered that 
before. “These questions were never posed before 
us till now. We have not been made to think that we 
have a role to play in these matters.” 

Another question posed was ‘about the fature: 
what future they wished for and what they visual- 
ised. As to the latter, many, especially among the 
“Labour households’’, dared not dream of a better 
tomorrow. ‘“‘What future can there be for the 
coolies or labourers?” was a common answer: 
“Better tomorrow is only for government employees 
and others with a stable income,” “I wish I had 
good health to work till I die,” ‘‘Coolies will be 
ever in misery,” ‘Depending upon the children’s 
future,” “God alone knows,” were some other 
answers. 

Even while knowing misery to bo their lot, they 
all hoped fora better tomorrow. ‘‘How can you 
survive without that hope?” some asked me when 
I was trying to find out the basis of this optimism 
and hope. There was sense in this philosophical 
attitude and it was gratifying to see that fatalism 
was not the dominant attitude. It needed some 
courage to think of a better tomorrow by a people 
who know that their lives were steeped in misery 
and uncertainty. . 

Twenty-three-year-old Rajendran gave me the 
clue to this hope. This young man, a weaver, owned 
one or two handlooms and hoped to instal one more. 


these had never occurred to them ' 


~ 


His father and grandfather had been weavers too. ` 


Ho had Only four or five years of schooling. 


i Bein 
the eldest male member of the family, he had 


responsibilities. His father was and mentally 
deranged. He explained his ties to me. 
He was confident he could expand his work if he 


helptol “He took all records from Rajendran and 
did not help him. ‘“‘My trouble is that I do not 


account or 
use a cheque book. Without that I cannot expand 
business.” In spite of all this, how did Rajendran 
hope for a better tomorrow? 

0 6 "3 


country had marched ahead. The common man 
knew this. He saw the new roads, the buses, 
electric lights, radio and telephone. He knew-he 
had not had his share of this and that it had gone 
to the already blessed. He naturally expected his 
day. At least he had been patient till now. 

How can this dream of tho common man be 
realised? How can his hopes come true? That is 
the big queston before all of us who claim to love 
this country and her people. 
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Hanoi 
Interview 


KATHLEEN GOUGH 


T Nowember 1976, I was privileged to spend ten 
daysin Hanoi and nearby provinces asa guest of ° 
the Wcmen’s Union of Vietnam. 

It was an inspiring, heart-warming | experience. 
Everywhere I went — factories, hospitals, museums, 
villages, and agricultural cooperatives — I was struck 
by the dedication and sense of purpose among the 
people, their superb organjzation, their deep love of 
their ccuntry, their care for each other and for their 
natural surroundings, tteir zest for life and sense of 
fan, their optimism and their gentleness. Everywhere 
I founc amazing progress being made in postwar 

on and in the new expansion of industry; 
agrioukure, building, transport, and cultural act- 
ivities. ' 

Two events in particular were being anticipated 
with great excitement: tho rebuilding of the railway 
from Eanoi to Ho Chi Minh City (formerly Saigon), 


Kathleen Gough isa Research Associate in Anthropology 

at the University of British Columbia, Canada. She wishes to 

- express here her gratitude to M. Nguyen Le Khanh, who 

translated this interview. This is reproduced from the well- 
known American Journal, Monthly Reyiew (May 1977). 
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which was finally completed on December 6, and 
the Fourth Congress of the Vietnam Workers’ Party, 
which took place in Hanoi between December 10 
and 20, a 8 

One of the highlights of my visit was an interview 
with Comrade Hoang Tung, a member of the Central - 
Committee of the Workers’ Party and the editor of 
the daily newspaper, Nhan Dan, I had sought this 
interview beeause I wanted to hear from an auth- 
oritative source about the process of socialist cons- 
truction in Vietnam and about the Vietnamese stand 
on certain ideological issues in the socialist world. 
On some of these questions, especially those invol- 
ving events In China, the Soviet Union, and other 
countries, Hoang Tang was unwilling to give an 
official opinion; what little he did say was off the 
record. On questions relating to Vietnam, however, 
he spoke freely and shed light on the Vietnamesé 
effort.to carve out its own path to socialism. 

What follows isa rough translation of thia part of 
the interview, as given by my interpreter. In a later 
article I hope to comment on some of the points 
made here, in the light of what I saw in Vietnam. 

The interview opened with Hodng Tung asking me 
about several Canadian comrades: and sending 
his best wishes. He asked if I had been in Vietnam 
before. I said no, nor in any socialist country. Hs 
then said: . 

“Actually, we cannot say that Vietnam is a social- 
ist society. At present we cannot even say that it is 
a just society. I'd like to talk about this a little, and 
so gradually lead into your questions. Vietnam is 
rather a special case. 

“We can divide the world into threo categories of 
countries according to their productive forces. These 
forces include industrial power, tools, and human 
productivity. The first kind of country has the most 
doveloped industry, for example the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and Western Europe.” 


Q. What about the Soviet Union? 

A. Well, I'm speaking only of the capitalist’ 
countries at present. At most only about twenty 
spe countries fall into this first category. 

second kind of state has relatively developed 
industry, but its agriculture is backward and not 
m ized, and there, have been no land reformá. 
India and Brazil would be examples; Spain, yes, 
though Spain is rather high. Mexico and Argentina 
are examples. The problem is that they do not have 
much heavy industry, and they have dependent 
economies. Then in the third category there are the 
really backward, predominantly agricaltural societies, 

In the nineteenth century, Marx and the ‘Marxists 
said socialism could develop only in the first’ categ- 
ory of states, not in the second or third. Yet in fact 
socialist movements did win revolutions in Russia 
and Eastern Europe, which then belonged to the 
second category. In the states of the firs: category, 
the proletariat is strong and big, but it is not yet 
strong enough to overthrow the capitalist class. From - 
1917 until now, socialist movements have been vic- 
torious in, at best, some states of the second category 
but not the first. The USSR was rather backward at 
the timo of the revolution, but it was very large, and 

’ f , ‘V7 
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that was why it.was able to stand firm and to serve 
later as a base for other countries in their revolutions. 
Therefore, itisa backbone forthe socialist camp, 
and has helped inthe setting of the socialist 
system elsewhere. Socialism was thus able to spread 
from the second ee OY of states to some of the 
third category. The SR also had the ability to 
build up a modern, large-scale industry. Now it is 
level with the capitalist states which developed in 
the previous century ‘and so creates a new balance 
between capitalist and socialist systems; both have 


. modern industry. . 


At the same time, the capitalist system grows 
smaller in scope and is in deeper crisis. So socialisin 
can develop in different kinds of countries; socialist 
movements have been victorious in backward coun- 
tries like Angola, Cuba, and Vietnam before the high- 
ly developed: capitalist states. In Eastern Europe, 

zechoslovakia was highly developed, but Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania were very backward. However, 


“these countries were able to ally agimi fascism and 


move to socialism. In Asia, Vietnam, Laos, and 


,Cambodia, also Mongolia and North.Korea, were 


very backward but underwent socialist revolutions. 


Q. What about Chins? ` - 

A. Well, I would put China in the sccond categ- 
ory because it is so large. It was not very industrial- 
ized, but altogether it had a fair amount of industry. 
Again in ‘Africa, we have three countries which have 
recently moved to socialism .—, Gpinea-Bissan, 
Angola, and Mozambiqu: — which have different 
levels of development. Cuba was very backward 
industrially. So the starting point of socialism was 
in the second category of countries; it moved to 
some of the third, but has not yet moved to the 
first category. : 

‘This means we have to decide whether Karl Marx 
and Engels were Ea or wrong in their prediction. 
I think they were right because, true to their theory, 
socialism could not really be victorious in backward 
countries except in terms of political line — we 
cannot at complete socialism. But if the prol- 
etariat took power in the United States or Canada, 


socialism could quickly be victorious because the’ 


material base is laid. 

Ia Vietnam the working class was able to take 
power only by allying with other classes and achiev- 
ing solidarity with them. The working class was able 
to have this success because it had to fight against 
international capitalism from France, then from 
Japan, from France again, and then from the United 


` States, and it took power during terrible wars. This 


was done not only. by overthrowing the feudal 
regime, bat also by overthrowing the invadmg 
imperialists and international capital. After taking 
power, the working class had to return to the point 
of production and begin to develop heavy industry. 
That’s why what we have is only the beginning of 
socialism Industrialization is essential — wo must 
be as industrialized as Canada. The differeoce is 
that the capitalists took hundreds of year to indus- 
trialize, but under socialism the time is shortened 
to about five years. With one socialist country 


. already established which has developed industry 
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and science, it creates favorable conditlons ‘for new 
socialist countries. i 

Tho biggest problem in Vietnam is industrial 
production. We have to develop the material base 
of a modern society. UntiLwe obtain that, we can’t 
have complete socialism — wecan only build step 
by step. Our production is s'ill small-scale, and our 
people’s lives are difficult. Only when we have a 
developed indastry caa the policies of socialism be 
realized. The task is new and difficult for us, begin- 
ning on the basis of a small scale agricultural 
system, not an industrial one. 


. \ 

Q. What are the preciss reparations demanded 
by Vietnam from the United States-as their due for 
the ravages of war? How could they best be paid — 
in money, material, or technical assistance? 

A. The twenty-first provision of the Paris Agree- 
ment contains a fascinating point. Never before did 
the United States ‘sign such a provision. In the 
course of negotiation, the United States refused to 
make amends for its war damage, but Kissinger 
was eventually forced to include the reparations 
‘clause. It is very important that they had to accept 
such a’ oalon. Everybody understands that 

- it is reparations, but they had ro state it another 
way in order to present it to the US. people. 
Similarly, the U.S. government can’t accept the 
word “‘defeat,”” but it is a fact. Instead they call it 
“withdrawal,” and instead of “reparations” they 
accept only the idea of returning for the purpose of 
reconstruction. We in Vietnam had to settle’ the 
same problem with Japan last year. The Japanese 
refused to accept their defeat of 1945 in Vietnam, 
but in the international agreement they signed a 
clause relating to amends for the casualties in 
Vietnam. Inthe event, they made amends only to 
the Saigon puppet regime, but they still have to 
make amends to us. They are now willing to give 
us “aid,” but they don’t want it called reparations. 

Kissinger recently said that Vietnam | fought 
Vietnam itself, which means he is trying to aboliah 
Clause 21 on the grounds that it was a civil war. But 
never has the United Siates dared to say that Clause 
21 is not operative. The talk of prisoners is ‘election 
propaganda, and meanwhile the United «States: is 

reventing the entry of Vietnam into the" United 
ations by the use of Madame Veto. So once more 
they reveal their bad faith before world’: public 
` opinion. They say, “If Vietnam’s behavior is good, 
we will reward them,” but they don’t call it repara- 
tions. Bot we Vietnamese are very -stubborn in 
asking for amends, and we will do so into another 
century if necessary. The United States is in ‘debt 
to Vietnam, and we will ask until they: pay their 
debt and redeem their promise. We want to show 
that the United States cannot continue to be stub- 
born as before. ‘ 

Tho best way to realize Clause 21 isto give -some 
3.5 billion dollars. Nixon agreed to $ 7 billion for 
the whole.of Indochina. For Vietnam, that means 
$ 3,7 biilion including South Vietnam. Like our 
ancestors, we. will continue asking for the. debt to 
bt paid every time we mect ‘them — forever. The 
best way’would be for, them to give'the money 
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outright. Alternatively, equipment is needed for 
steal, alectronics, and other factories. But they are 
afraid that if they give money or industry, Vietnam 
will become powerful, so they want to give only 
things like automobiles, which we can’t use. 


Q. Did they really offer automobiles? 

A. Well, that was my fon, but m the nego- 
tlations that kind of thing did come up. Ths best 
way would be for the United States to pay in gold! 
We sould say that for fun, anyway, because the 
United States is not rich in gold. But if they won’t 
give money, they must give equipment. 


Q. I have read that Vietnam is willing to accept 
aid and oven foreign private investment from some 
of the capitalist industrial states. If this is so, can it 


. be dome while safeguarding socialist construction? . 


A. Our main purpose is to rely on ourselves and 
build >ur own economy. Secondly, we rely on support 
from the socialist countries, and thirdly, on support 
from international friends like you. No, don’t laugh, 
your gift was small but you havea heart. We 
also plan to broaden our trade with capitalist 
countries on the principles of mutual respect, mutual 
interest, and sovereignty. Of course, according to our 
custom, we will allow foreign investment in our 
country. For example, the oil companies of Canada 
can invest here if they wish. This does not affect 
the socialist character of our construction. It simply 
means that at the beginning, we haven't enough 
money to invest in all- fields of our economy. So we 
would like to sell some raw materials in order to 
obtain a deposit of capital for building industry. If 
we had the money, we would extract all our oil our- 
selves and sell some of that; but we haven't, so we 
shall allow them to invest here instead. Nevertheless, 
the extraction of oj] will be done mainly by ourselves. 


Q. There seem to be several levels of wages in 
the irdustries and agricultural cooperatives in Viet- 
nam, and I understand that bonuses are d to 
workers who achieve hi oe Whi see 
the justico of this, im’t there a danger that it will 
undermine on and mutual aid? In general, 
whee oe stand in the controversy between the 
bette China on the question of matorial incen- 
i 


Our productivity is still very low and is mainly 
Tae and agriculture. Our standard of 


. is still low. Communism has two different stages o 


develooment: as Marx said, the first is the lower 
. Because our productive force is low, we can- 

not realize the principle of “From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs.” That is 
an ideal that we eventually aim to achieve — to falfill 
our cepecity for production, and to meet all the 
api pei sheared In our present conditions, we 
secon moi workers who reach higher 
AA production in general is enhan- 
ced-—~i: involves a unity of the material and the irit- 
ual factors. At the present stago, ple’s ca cs 
are different, so wages must be different in tho state. 
We must uso wages sist Sh lene to those who 
Produce more. It is unjust, for example, if a steel 
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labor and brainwork. If we tried to fulfil Marx’s 
ultimate -goal now, it would be utopian and reac- 
tionary. 

Nevertheless, we must draw lessons from exper- 
ience; the difference must not be too large. It is wrong 
if there isa difference of a hundred times between 


the highest paid and the lowest. Atthe same time 
it is if an unskilled worker with lower produo- 
tivity an a skilled worker with higher productivity 


are paid the same or with only a little difference. 
There must be a larger difference. ` 

Along with the policy of payments according to 
productivity, we must of course establish common 
welfare programs — canteens, kindergartens, 
creches, pensions, hospitals — all necessary welfare 
programs in the cultural ‘and economic realms. 
Socialism involves not only payments for produc- 
tion, but also cultural and spiritual life and welfare. 

On the way to socialism and communism, no 
country is always right. Each sometimes makes 
mistakes and must correct them. N is stable 
— there must be changes, because it isa path, 
and we must learn from others’ experience as well 
es from our own, from our work, ‘and from reality. 
We must always be correcting ourselves. The road 
from socialism to communism is a rough and uneven 
way. It isn’t all plain sailing. 


Q. What is the role of the market in the Viet- 
namese economy, and of profit making on the of 
individual enterprises? What docs Le 
Duan mean when he says: ‘Woe must attach impor- 
tance to both use value and value and. make 2 


parois application of the law of value?” eos al 


irst Session of the National Assembly o 


ted in Vietnam, Special Issue, July 1976) 
A. In the first stage of koania are 
in workers’ productivity and their 


use value is more impo 
ments of the eee in capitalist countries 
the aim is to profit and that 1 neh Pepi 
is more important to them. But problem o 
value remains, even in socialist ‘countries, becatse 


‘value is the measure of management standards. If 


we don’t uso it in the en they will invest more 
and produce little. In socialist socicties there still 
remain some kinds of goods to be sold or the 
market, but in order to serve the needs of the 
people, not in order to make private profits. 


Q. Island reform being carried out in South 


.Vietnam? What are its prospects? 


A. In South Vietnam the main problem of 
land reform hes already been solved, because in 
the course of the revolution against the French’ ool- 
onialists we divided the land and gave it to the 
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Paent oa the second war, the U.S. imper- 
woro silii 8 for the landlords to take back 
the land, but because of the peasants’: own struggle 
they could not succeed, and the peasants forced the 
landlords to give it back. And the other side were 
afraid that if they didn’t allow it, the peasants would 
support the which was harmful to 
them. Now there remain only a few big landlords’ 
estates; we will abolish them in the next few months. 
Collectivization in South Vietnam has not yet star- 
ted, but we have tested the ground in a few places, 
and the state will create cooperatives in order to 
mechanize and do irrigation work. In South 
Vietnam it is also pee ere new and larger 
state farms, as we have much virgin land to cql- 


Q. Nayan Chanda’s article in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review of August 20, 1976 (“Bridging 
Hanol’s Food Gap”), gives the average paddy yield 
dn North Vietnam in 1975 as 2.18 tons crop- 
hectare. This seems rather low by com with 


other estimates I’ve seen. Is it correct, and what has 


the yield been like in 1976? 

A. The paddy yield in North Vietnam before the 
‘ revolution was very low. It was only about 1.5 tons 
per-hectare, and at that time we had only one crop 
per year. ' Now we try to have two and even three 
crops. In North Vietnam as a whole, therefore, 
we now get an average of about 5 tons per hectare 
per year. some coo however — for 
example, some in Thay Binh province in the Red 
River Delta — we are recording as much as 7 or even 
10 tons in a year, and in a few places the yield for 
1976 will be a hectare per year. In the 
Mekong Delta in South Vietnam, the overall average 
is already 3 tons per crop-hectare per year, or 6 tons 
per hectare year where there aro two crops 
taken. This egy pie Vietnam, and it 
happened beceuse the U.S. puppets 
with new methods in a limited acreage. You can 
seo up. to 4and even 5 or more tons per hectare 
‘per crop in small areas of North Vietnam, but it’s 
-true that the 1975 average for all of North Vietnam 
was 2.2 tons per hectare per crop.” 


Q. Is rice rationed in Vietnam? If so, what is the 
adult ration for workers and for peasants? 

A. Peasants sell part of their rice yield to the 
government — 20 per cent is the highest amount 
sold by individual co-ops. The rest is divided 
among the peasants in the co-op according to their 
production. Everybody in Vietnam receives a basic 
ration, but those who work barder get more.: The 
basic ration is 13 kilograms per month or 15} ounces 
per day.* That's the adult minimum, and then 
there are different levels above thit. Children 
receive varying amounts according to age. Our 

asants get more than the Cubans get, but the 
P bane have more fish and t3. If we had more 
eggs, butter, and milk we could reduce the rice 
tation. 


Q. Did the U.S. bombing permanently destroy 
any of the land in Vietnam, so that it cannot be 
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a ] long will it take to restore cultivation 
gen ak 
A. Even the worst destroyed regions have been 


cultivated? How 
eral? 


recovered quickly, and some are now ready for ` 


cultivation. We are now in the proces of returning 
the peasants to tho lands in South Vietnam from 
which they had been driven off. None of the land 
will be permanently destroyed. The recovery is 
happening rather quickly. ‘i 


Q. Turning to more general political questions, 
what meaning do you attach to the term ‘‘reviaion- 
ism”? Does it exist in the socialist camp? 

A. Revisionism can happen either in a 
power or in one not in if it does not . follow 
the principles of scientific socialism. Atone time or 
another any party can fall into this error. E 


Q. Does the term “‘social imperialism” mean any- 
thing to you, or is it an imaginary concept? ` 

‘4, I havo never seen social imperialism in this 
world! p3 ‘ z i ‘i 

Q. What is your view of the dictatorship, of the 
proletariat? one necessary that it be established in 


every country i 
A. We have discussed this question in our, Party, 


‘and have decided it is necessary to set up the 


dictatorship of the proletariat im all countries. The 
project of the Fourth Party Congress which is 
approaching has pointed this out quite clearly. Of 
course, we have never understood that the dictators 
ship of the proletariat means the fist, Above all, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat means the leader- 
ship of a certain class. By contrast, the ruling class 
of a capitalist state has to struggle against the people 
in order to protect itself. So the bourgeois class is 
very conscious of its dictatorship, and has been 
conscious'of it thro hundreds of years. The 
ruling class (in capitalist countries) allows the people 
the freedom to criticize, but they can’t touch the hair 
on their legs, becanse the factories belong to the 
bourgeois class. . i ' 


Q. Does class struggle continue to exist in 
socialist societies? If so, how should it be carried out 
in Vietnam? i 2 

A. In socialist countries there is no struggle 
between classes as there is in capitalist countriés. Of 
course there are always contradictions, They're like 
the contradictions between husband and wife =- you 
have to struggle through them, but they are not class 
conflicts. Of course they’re bigger! There are conflicts 
or contradictions between diffcrent sections of the 
people, but they are not antagonistic contradictions. 

Q. Is there any difficulty about combining’ “nor- 
mal relations between countries with different social 
systems” and ‘‘full support to the anti-imperialist 
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party in - 


movements in Asia, Africa, and Latin America” - 


(quotetions from Le Duan’s Report to the First 
Session of the National Assembly of Vietnam, June 
24, 1976)? Are there guidelines for combining these 
two principles? 
A. There 
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will be differences in social systems for- 


`~ 


>: 


PS 


. later the realities of power- 
the bedrock of Indira Gan 
Tesiling from her convictions and commitment. She 
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about a hundred years, we suppose — from 1917 to, 
say, adout 2017 — because socialism’ can’t come 


fighting. poss 
in som periods. For the socialist countries to have 


norma! relations with the capitalist countries does not . 


mean they will 
countries. 
relations does not rest on the criterion of whether a 
country is socialist or not. But there is a limit to 
this. - If a socialist country helps the socialist 
in a perticular capitalist country to overthrow the 


cables talk of coexistence is poe ae 
meaningless. 


if it troops, it is 
Q. Is it ever right for a socialist country to 
into another country in order to ai 
revolution there? 
a's ‘In some cases, it is right. But we would need — 


help the revolutionaries ‘in those 


, a careful discussion of f concrete con ditions. 


Q. How can Vietnai best contribute to solidasity 
in the world Communist movement? . 

A. The Party of the Vietnamese Communists has 
always tried, and will continue to do its best, to 
restore and enhance solidarity in the world: Com- 
munit movement, on the basis of Marxism-Leninism 


and proletarian internationalism, and in ways con- Sr 


formabie to both reason and sentiment. 


THE BONDED MEDIA, 


could constrain or taint the flow of information.” 
Whet more could one ask for? But sooner than 

litics started corroding 
sè idealism, She started 


saw Sfakti in Radio and Television and decided to 
mako “he best of it. A time came when it was 
public-y maintained that and films were in -the 
private sector, therefore, Radio and Television must 


remain the handmaids of the governmental authority. - 


Then came a stage when Indira Gandhi honestly 
felt, since the press was denegrating the pa 
power, the Radio. and Television must buil 

image exclusively. The way pani and Telovision 
functiened in our country during Emergency, it 
mado any media man of integrity hang his head in 
shame. 


Recsntly I was invited by AIR to serve on the 
jury to assess Radio plays entered by the ee 
network for awards for excellence in 


Twenty-potnt Programme. 
them made any sense. One of us was heard saying 
‘Wha: grievous damage Emergency has done to the 
arts of the country.” 

The euphoria in evidence these days in favour of 
reconstituting AIR and Television as autonomous 
organBations is due ‘mainly to the extreme to which 
the Government of the day enslaved the media 
during the Twenty Months. It will, indeed, be a 
i direction if we release Radio and 
TelevBion fromthe Government control., The 

today, seems to be earnest about it. 
The way they are going abont it, they do seem to 
play a fair game. It was heartening to find the 


‘ore, the establishing of normal — 


NOTES . 


1A Vietnamese cadre told me later that the government 


1976) 
with an a of 1.6 to 1.7 tons Aaii 
ap cist tiem ot of 
State, South 


area grow two crops por yoar, 
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‘The statement echoes that of President Ho Chi Minh in hiv 
estament, and of F. Duan in his Report to 

.the First National precharge fag 1976. 
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Congress’ activities given precedence in AIR and ' 
Television news bulletins when its Working Com- 
mittee was in seesion, and the earlier invitation td 
the Leader of the Opposition to make a statement 
after PM's broadcast to the nation. ~ 

But if we assume that all the problems of these 
media will be solved the moment they are trans- 
ferred to ‘the autonomous bodies, we are destined 
for disillusionment. 

Public sector organisations can alsotarn out to be 
dead horses, and there are ever so many around us. 
ke Ro inefficient and they can be corrupt. And 
the of an autonomous set-up is also no guarantee 
at all that these media will be absolutely free from 

ental control. He who pays the has 
the right to call the tune.. There are pu 
organisations virtually run by diminta 
ministries. In many a case tho autonomous set-up 
slavishly serves the convenience of`the parent 
ministry. With the introduction of the Commercial 
Service, while Radio can claim self-sufficiency to an 
extent, Television will continue to depend on 
financial assistance from the Government for its 
expansion projects. The Government would also 
like to control the External Programmes of Sound 
Broadcasting for diplomatic consi 

' Tho ideal situation, in my view, would bo if we 
can have more than one agency each for Radio and 
Television so that an element af competition’ keeps - 
the programmers on their toes and the listeners and 
the viewers get better service. Until that is possible, 
the proposed autonomous bodies should be ages 
with the country’s outstanding talent — people with 
vision who can be trusted for good-taste, integrity 

and commitment to democratic values, tho likes of 
Fielden and Bokhari. ; 
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Left ~~ Problems and Perspective 
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The philosophers have only 

tn various ways; Se pemi , however, is to change it. 

j — Karl Marx 
Prive | than five decades, Marxism has been an 
i litical and intellectual force in India. 
of some notable achievements to the 
ps a of the Indian Marxists, the tragic reality 
_Temains that the Marxist Left movement. has 
virtually failed to emerge and function as a powerful 
agency of social transformation. 
The magnitude of this failure of the variously 
segmented Indian Marxist Left has been sharply 
revealed by our most recent political experience. 
t note is written by one who as arene or 





Only in the very 


interpreted the world partien 





recent past we have witnessed an 


anderdevelaped. « or specially speaking the Tadlan 
variant of Right-wing’ authoritarianism ‘under the 


aegis of the Indian bourgeoisie, Dee a 
landowners and based on the rule by a charismatic 
personality bent upon introducing a dynastic power. 
Tr a nol Hitends’ hero to Bo into eny deeded 
elaboration of the phenomenon. It may, however, 
be mentioned that all the political and economic 
developments during the Spa ae ie or, in fact, 
since 1972, exhibited the featpre of the isda 


But, during the dark days since end-June 1975, 
while one of the major segments of the Marxist Left, | 
the CPI, initially lent unqualified support ‘to the 
Emergency regime and only ata much later stage 
made certain token protests, the other major 
segment, the CPI(M), though showing some aware- 
ness of the political disaster that had takeh’ place, 
did not know what to do except to make certain 
noises and remained totally immobilised, ` 


The nightmarish days were brought toan end | 
partly by tho capacity’ of the 1971 d Alliance 
ea to club together im the shape of the Janata 


and the position taken, by it, and partly by 
the catalystic role played by the emergence of the 
CFD. Mauch more importantly, the landslide defeat 
suffered by Indira Gandhi, the caucus around her’ 
and the party headed by her, was made possible. 
primarily because of certain democratic values and 
tradition deeply ingrained in the mind of the Indian 
people and their responses to the unfolding : situa- 
‘tion. Basically ing, if was not any political 
party but a kind of elemental democratio upsurge 

of the vast popular masses that ensured the downfall 
of the despotic Indian regime. A calamity in tho 
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shape of a mititary coup d'etat is also believed to ~ 


have been averted*because of the unflinching loyalty 
of the on of state power, particularily of the 
army, to certain norms of democratio Political: 


process. 
However, in this tumultuous political develop- 
ment, the’ Marxist Left had no significant role to 
speak of. : Tava siteayion full Ot various possibilities 
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it turnec out to be totally irrelevant and in the 
historic slectoral battle the two major segments of 
the Marzist Left, the CPI and CPI(M), acted as the 
camp-followers of the two bourgeois parties, the 
Congress. and the Janata, respectively. 

It istc be noted and stressed that the situation 
continues to be one full of dangerous potential. A 
number >f commendable measures like the dismant- 
ling of some of the most obnoxious features of 
the Indi-a regime, restoration of several elementary 
democratic rights and civil liberty and partial 
scrapping of the CDS have been taken. But, in 
view of the continuing deep crisis engulfing the 
entire Iidian economy, polity and society, and 
the crucsal position occupied by elements known to 
be avowed opponents of nationally accepted sound 

licies and committed to fascistic tendencies in the 

Party, there is every possibility of the democ- 
ratic pcsture of the Janata raj rapidly degenerating 
into another version of reactionary authoritarian 
rule, may or may not be of a more v:cious and 
dangerois kind than the preceding one, under the 
acgis of broadly the same class forces. Already 
there are several indications of this danger. Tho 
most glering one is the use of the formal provisions 
of the Constitution to dismiss the Congress Govern- 
ments im nine States. 

Of ceurse, being a conglomeration of disparate , 
groups 5f people, the Janata Party may also disin- 
tegrate into quarrelling factions and in that case the 
possibil ty of Indira Gandhi's come back with a 
vengeance cannot be ruled out. So, however the 
situation is viewed, the immediate prosp2ct is cal- 
amitour. In such e situation it is an urgeat question 
whether the political calamity can be averted. No 
less urgent is the need to chart out the course of 
action to take India out of the present crisis along 
the path ofa popular democratic revolution. 

Will -he Marxist Left rise to the occasion? The 
failure alluded to above is sufficient to cause despon- 
dency. But this does not indicate the ‘‘crisis of 
Marxisn” as some like to think or that “Marxism is 
alien to Indian genius”, as Subramanya Swam 
pontificates. The present plight of the Marxist Le 
m India is basically due to its failure to comprehend 

the theory of revolutionary praxis, in its 
essentiz] implications and to use its methodology to 
make a clear and objective analysis of che ian 
reality and work out the revolutionary strategy and 
tactiœ >f bringing about social transformation. 

It may sound too harsh bat the challenge 
require: the realisation on the part of the Marxist 

that it itself has proved to be the greatest enemy 
of Marxism. This is being said not to denigrate the 
Marxist Left. But its different segments, particularly 
the CFI and CPI(M), must have the humility to 
acknowledge and comprehend the sad disarray, 
disorieatation and virtual impotence to which it has 
been reduced. Only on the basis of such a realisation 
is it possible to make that kind of candid and thorough 
char rer its established modes of thought, 
some o? its basic premises, its understanding of the 
correlacion of class and political forces and its ways 
and hatits of action which is needed to make Marxism 
e living and decisive force in India. 
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Tt is, of course, not intended here to go into an 
exhaustive discussion. That is also beyond the comp- 
etence of the present writer. But I would like to 
emphasise that the dialectics of the contem 

a ew semanas ta a epi ra must 
ideologically, politically and organisationally prepare 
the. working class to throw up the challenge of social 
hegemony. By working class he, is meant here 
the capacity of the working class to give leadership 
in all the spheres of economy, polity and society, and 
its ability to forge alliance with the mass forces. (vide 
Gramsci, op. cit, pp 57-58) 

The crucial point is that to be hegemonic, the 
working class must evolve ways and means of acting 
in conformity with the requirements of socially 
meanigful work, development of productive forces 
and social production. Its living and ambition, 
morality and habit must bear out the superiority of 
an alternative social order. Its pursuit of ita own 


economic interests must oye sie to the logic of 
social transformation and vance in material 
production (vide Asok Sen, “Bureaucracy and Social 

egemony” in Essays in Honour of Prof. S.C. Sarkar, 
1976 p 672). And we should recall here that the 
conception of hegemonic rolo of a new class striving 
to attain the position of a ruling class was a major 
theme in Marx’s German Ideology and Lenin’s What 
Is To Be Done? The Communist movement must 
educate and the working class for this 
hegemonic role. This was the task in the past 
and still remains so. 

It is, however, this task which has gone by default. 
Apart froma few notable exceptions, the Marxist 
Left in India has remained confined within the vicious 
circle of hollow demagogy or ial battles for 
sectional gains or heroic but self- ating adventur- 
ist actions or totally unprincipled drive for having 
some place, however insignificant that may be, near 
the power structure or at best adoption of well- 
intentioned but never-to-be-implemented resolutions 
at regular intervals. 

It is possible to give numerous examples of crude 
economism in which the various shades of Marxist 
Left indulge in. Our working-class movement has 
rarely gone beyond the limits of usual wage, dear- 
nesa allowance and job bargains. There is little 
evidence of working-class initiative and action to 
reckon with the widening and deepening economic 
crisis and problems of economic development. Even 
the 1969-70 West Bengal experience of “‘land grab” 
movement which, in its attempt to break the power 
of the rural vested interests, was perhaps the biggest 
achievement of the Unitéd Front Government, 
smacked of muddled economism. The movement 
in its form and content remained confined within 
the limits of fragmented, particularistic, small-scale, 
Laer private property. There was no attempt to 

ink the for land distribution with a new 
direction for agrarian transformation through 
successively higher forms of working peasants’ 
cooperative property. 

A recent example of vulgar economism is revealed 
by the fact that in a situation of virtually total 
breakdown of the educational system in West 
Bengal, several thousand teachers were mobilised 
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around the issue of pay-seale revision and certain 
other demands relating to conditions of employment. 
The issues were no doubt important. But what was 
grotesque was that the leadership composed largely 
of various shades of Left incl g the Communists 
did not show any concern for the crisis prevailing in 
the educational world. And if past experienco may 
be considered, as an indicator, it may be said that 
it would have been very difficult to have even a 
three-figure gathering to discuss problems in the 
academic world. A more grotesque example of 
crass economism is, however, the fact that on the 
issue of wheat procurement, the stand taken by the 
two major segments of the Marxist Left (the CPI 
and CPM) broadly coincided with the demand put 
forward by Parkash Singh Badal-Charan Singh, the 
champions of the rural rich. 

The default of the Marxist Left is also revealed 
by their acts and methods to attain power or at least 
to have some share in power. All the segment of 
the Marxist Left, particularly the CPI and CPI(M), 
in their struggle for power have in their own ways 
contributed their share in the perversion of the poilty 
for over a long time which paved the way for Indira 
Gandhi's reactionary authoritarian ime. 
greed, fear of going into electoral wilderness, 
induction of ums into political life, use of 
mass force and unseemly manoeuvre, and parliameat- 
ary lobbying for narrow sectarian partisan ends aad 
political power have become, in varying degresa, 
marked features of the ways and habits of function- 
ing and thinking process of the two Communist 

es 


ies. 

Many of these features have once more besn 
demonstrated in the CPI(M)’s bid to come to terms 
with the Janata Party in the Assembly elections and 
also in the CPIs electoral agreement with the 
caucus-backed Congress leadership in several States. 


The tragedy of the Marxist Left is disclosed by the © 


failure of the two Communist parties to overcome 
their mutual prejudices and come closer to each 
other even when their impotence has sharply been 
tevealed. 

The crucial point is that m its slogans and action 
the Communist movement im India has become 
divorced from awareness of the complexities and 
specificities of India’s crisis, socially and historical'y 
meaningful goals and challenge of structural trans- 
formation in economy and society. Bereft of the nobie 
vision of revolutionary conquest of power and 
building of a new social order, the Marxist Left and 
the toiling people are caught up in rabid economism 
or manipulative politics or aggrandisement of narrow 

rty interest or eloquence with the four walls of 
Parliament. The immediate task is to recapture the 
original elan of Marxism, to work out the strategy 
and tactics of bringing about social transformation 
through ceaseless action, campaign and struggle of 
the working class and the mass forces and to 
prepare the working class for the achievement cf 
social hegemony. 

Here it should be emphasised that the concept cf 
social hegemony impies the ability of the working 
class to lead kindred and allied groups through its 
representation of the socially legitimate commo2i 
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interest of these groups. In the moultistructural 
society of India, with the insufficient crystallisation 
of the classes and the resultant preponderance of 
the petty bourgeoisie, this involves the capaci 
of the Poran class to achieve the broadest possible 
multi-class ilisation and alliance for social trans- 
formation and attainment of political power. 

In such a context it is also important to forge an 
alliance with what has been defined as the national 
bourgeoisie. Of course, the way in which it has been 
defined and the criterion which has been used to 
identify it by the two major segments of the Marxist 
Left are in themselves questionable. But apart from 
these issues, it is imperative to keep in mind that 
the importance of an alliance with the national 
bourgeoisie can only be subsidiary to the task of 
organising the working people, raising the level of 
a political st gy eater and articulating it. 

his aspect was, however, not properly gras 
ned the oo stand of upe Paige The national a 

Urgeoisie was virtu or the 
CPI leadership and this was one of abate major face 
that led to the illusion which it had about the Con- 
gress leadership and particularly one personali 
within it. It is relevant to note that while the CPI 
in its earlier statements iudicated awareness ‘of the 
powerful Right reactionary trends and forces within 
the Janata conglomerate and of late is again showing 
signs of awareness, it had and perhaps still has its 
own delusions about the Janata Party. 

Here it should be added and underscored that in 
any country, and particularly in a multistructural 
country like India, if the bourgeoisie is to have its 
sway, however incomplete that may be, over the 
vast non-ruling classes and strata and rule over them 
by other than overt authoritarian means and 
methods, its rule has to be based on broad popular 
consensus. The populist stance of the Indira Gandhi’ 
regime (as exemplified by the Garibi Hatao slogan 
or the ren potn Programme) and the democratic 
posture of the Janata Government are to a large 
extent explained by this need of the ruling class. 

True, the Communist movement must know how 
to utilise the possibilities opened up by any such 
postures. But it cannot but be disastrous for the 
Communist movement to take this on its face value 
and to fail totake into account the class premises 
of the populist/demooratic posture and their implica- 
tions. Among the serious mistakes committed by the 
CPI, one is just this failure, and now the CPI(M) 
seems to be making a similar error. Thus, a major 
source of the delusion from which the two most 
important segments of the Marxist Left suffering is 
their failure to take into consideration the nature of 
bourgeois class rule within the framework of parlia- 
mentary democracy and the need for some variant 
of a populist stance. 

A remarkable aspect of present situation is, 
mik a re CPI(M) appear i have almost irrecon- 

lable differences over ideological, programmatic 
and tactical positions and even now fall to have just 
a common working arrangement over the pressing 
political and economic issues, they are not averse to 
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- people — which was an Ombndsman system of 


“sorts.” (What in another country would have been © 


alee sm network, it ‘becomes an a aere w 
tem of sorts” in a country viewed sympatheti 
Thea came\'the Cultural “Revolution and the 
‘closure of educational institutions in the urban 
ar ee of ‘students. to the countryside. 


ution was Mao’s 
healthy fear‘of;(and healthy sympathy) the sort of 
‘studens’ * revolt that ‘he hhimself.would have liked to 


load: 5@-years before — hence his cruel and intend- 


edly: rustication of some: millions of 
educated. - children to clean pigstyes in the. 


eo 
1969) the: rural communities’ speeded 
dads reell eatplation rot the ‘bottom up 
based on village infant industry” of'an 
interés-ing autarchial sort. In most of the 25,000 


cannot make all its needs in its own works 


k imports from those in its own province:”. 
K pear i all beén made ible? Rint, it 


-s possible because: China ‘more gm -On 
electricity to rural:areas than on -bringing 


Stile ‘hina choose electricity before roads? 
thinks it. wasidone for’ three “reasons; 

tect whisk were“ ‘political, byt.-the. third was 
economic: **... Apparently transport takes 24'to 50° 







totally justified itself ‘by 
otc. from the rural 


preventing catpenters, otc. 
areas coi! by seving Chint from fightiig any sort of 
urban crisis.” 

Wal, fow‘can. India achisve rural: full ‘employ- 
ment? “According to The economist, by. moving the 
Indian: countryside: ‘“‘back. to caring ’ feudalism-or 
forwasd to Chita stylo communes which: are now 

-in prectice thë ‘sme thing.” There are to'bo two 

ming: -should be “left A And dities should’ be 

cain rae eee 
ay 


piper lg reste 
t 

made amd om bor factor of the:Chinese Army 

andthe: backing iti gives to. the: Chinese 


regime-and 
state; and: also the vast. cadres of! the Chinese . 


Communist: Party: ee Peking down to the 
bani: epre | keeping ‘up.a constant 
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some part of -Good 


Sree onterprise: Puf. With 


. BUDGET-ANDSOCEAB CHANGE. (Continued fron page: 4- Cey 


is based onthe Arusha: Declaration: oft whit? 
Clearly: said: “Tho development of a country” it 
Yrongit about by- people, not by. monsy. Moncy; 
tho wealth'it represents, -is the- result andinidt 

Ta basis : of devoot ment: The four: prerequisites 
aoe ment are. different; rire are: People, Landi. 
cles, Good Leaders An: assessineiit 

ofthe Ulan experiment has. made: by J.H. 
Maeda and Ibrahim M., Kaduma: of the. Instituto ‘of: 
Development Studies, Dar es Salaam; in What 
the-1975 Dag Hammarskjol Report on ‘Development: 


and International open (published: by’. the 
Ham marskjold. Foundation, U 31976). -. 
According to this assessment: “Tanzanians do 


© brs that ith 
or self-reliance di 


national ‘and international pen ees ityi of. 


; income and.of access. to basic services: has “beefi 
: | teduced! rapidly both-by. redistribution and increased? 


duction. Participation and:'. decentralisation’ 
vo.moved very: far from the colonial, authoritar' 
ian, bureaucratic starting-point, with'an in ly: 
eile aint participatory mass party’ in comtrol‘of 
strategic and basic | sdocisions.”- a 
The Ujaama village concept is. an. attempt fo: 
change the individual, tribal society: into: villages, ` 
organised on socialist production. Tho: scattered: 
rara pulations p been , compulsorily. moved” 
to oe as «jaama villages ‘by: 


I 


which: is a d 
electorate. would appear t torget a ohol: 
than one -candidates running for election, Tho- 
Tanrani Serenan es Polen is-aided' by large! 
doses of foreign aid, in form of grants, par- 
ticularly from~Sweden-and- somo- o pean 
countries. Some estimates suggest it has been as 
200 per capita por, annum: 


ba a] 


Whether it-is the Chinese, Tanani 
model, one thing.is-clear: rural. Sima ES 
employment cannot be achieved budgets, 
allocation of resourtes or altering ` tise, / Bit 


pali „through - a. concerted’ movement ‘for . socio- ——- 


co-economic changes. oe there is | yet no 
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LETTERS: FROM A BETRAYED - 
FRONT 
(Continued from page 8) 


forces - of feaistanes ‘would have been ane 
bars,, In ich clfsstionc ths scedeick perpe 
/communalism will be’ sown afresh. - The religi jon 
born in.the desert will be nurtured in the delta. 
eternally unfortunate le of Bangladesh will once 


again become :inward-looking,. cave-dwellers as‘ it . 


Were, stung. into:a ‘stupor by the ugly, dark scor- 


pions. Untimely: and-cruel death will be accepted 


as the greatest.fulfilment of 
I have no idea what has Sate during the last 
ten days of ancertainty. If. the present-day Indian 
leaders fail to appreciate the political role of Kader 
Siddiqui: in the present situation in Bangladesh, 
a bitter price-will one day have to be paid for this 
mistake‘ probably -. sooner Be later. Probably 
the entire -gubcontinent will be engulfed in ‘the 
aming Ka af the volcanic eruption of commun- 
„Bangladesh be destroyed, and Pakistan 


“This is ho mean This amounts to 
contributing all one’s iy cory bour ne ‘building the road 
ssp peter Rept : 
„I embrace you. y soon. ° ; g 

: Your friend, 


C Y. M. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLECTUAL 
(Continued from page 10) 


powers that be. Today, they have. changed aides. 
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' The teachers who-till yesterday canvassed privately 


ri) India’ —- this hasbeen a long-standing slogan 


of the imperialists. Their rule of deception can 
flourish best only on the ruins of destabilisation. 
This intervention of Saudi Arabia is indeed fright- 
eu When the Bishop moves towards a check 


e chess board, everything goes dwry. Some-: 


thing: like - a is going to happenin: the future. 


Otherwise,; w. vy should anyone select this desert ; 
Kingdom of countries ‘to achieve the political 
Tesuits/ z: 


Our deepest ‘gratitudo to all our well-wishers. Our. 


hearts overflow with gratitude for Nikhil Chakrav- 
artty and.others who have appreciated our problems. 
Please send some.woll-wisher to thé Prime Minister’s 

office to expedite the despatch of instructions on the 
maintenance of the status quo, even now It is not 


necessary., to explain to: you the | 
situation. . : 


onthe border. Appeal to all friends to extend 
their hands of help and support, my dear friend. 


VIP can Ther? 
ANOTHER THRILLING STORY 
Retold i DHARAM YASH DEV 


“NAGARWALA “MYSTERY” 


Aveliable trom 
Central News Agency, Con, Cireea, Naw Delhi-} 
ead all goed bosk shope 






1 gravity of the `: 


Some pélitical worked havo“ baeit place of - 
shelter., It is a matter of regret, but not unbearable. - 
Let none hurt Kader Siddiqui and his brave boys’ 





» ance of the; 
, they shirk 


- be realised only under the relentless 











and openly for: the then existing powerrstructure, : 
have suddenly turned its severe critics. ` It is the duty: 
of every conscientious member of the academic 
community to set the records of such opportunists 
straight before the publio.. The opportunists mast 
be told that they cannot always have their way, and 
that they must own at least the moral’ responsibility 
of the wrongs.done to people in the Universities by 
the previots suthoritarian Fegimé which enjoyed: 
their uncritical support. - 

' But more seriously, we should. ask the. “idealist” 
to shed thelr self-image of the sacred cows of. the 
campus. ‘It is high time they come, out of their 
self-imposed hybernation and join the cause'with the: 
masses. If the academic pursuit: is not to be a 
sterile exercise, the alienation of the intelligentsia 
from the masses must be put ta: an. end. Woe. must- 
not forget that many of- the worlds: 
intellectuals.have been those who identifie them- 
selves with the “insulted and injured”. in society: . 

The intellectuals must own this social responsibr . 

ility in case.they do not want the repeat perform- 

twenty months of ‘Emergency.< IT- 
is responsibilty,» tho OPODO v 


rule the; oy ` i 


(Continued fom ode 29) > _ 


taking similar:political attitudes of wooing the two 
bourgeois parties., It seems that in the understanding 
of the two Communist Parties, there is an insufficient 
realisation of the political process that the poten- 
tality of the national bourgeoisie to play anti- 
imperialist, anti-foudal and anti-monopoly role can - 
ure of mass’ 
action and struggle for doing: away with all unprod- 
uctive and counter-productive complexes of prop- 
erty, power and -privilege and for the attainment 
of legitimate social goals and development e 
productive forces. It is needless to.add that suoh n. 
struggle must. be combined with-a correct approach 
of unity with the national bourgeoisie. 

To conclude, what is urgently ly needed i is the renewal 
of Communist movement in India. This ean take ` 


place only on the basis of a. realisation of « 

the nature of the Communist de and sow king” 

of-awarences of the present challenge. : 
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GEC untoidino a better way of fais: 


" Electricity today ta bringing about changa pinnate B 
even to heart of rural | Bght to thousands of 
vittage homes, drawing more water.for agriculture. 





For sixty-one gc has Dean oonveying eñi pitting io uss 
production 


Lanne aiaa aaa 
agriculture. 


Suc gens elit sic tte ila a CaN N? 


„Years. Much more will be required ia the years to come. GEC - 
- weil play an ever increasing role in the vital 
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O SSS TAX PAYERS! 
‘The law requires you to pay © 
-income tax and wealth tax on: 


‘self assessment 
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Mee bene Oe o Ma e n 
Telephones — Edtterial Department: 


BEFORE YOU FILE THE 
RETURN OF. YOUR 
INCOME OR. WEALTH 


How to compute tax ` 
on Self Assessment 


B FICE tn ‘pour-rotuen IW the sppropaate form 


B COMPUTE the amount of tax on the.total 
income/net wastth shown in the retum 
at the preecribed rate (s) 


@ DEDUCT from tha amount of such tax, any 
taxes paid already, namely, 
—For 
—For Woeatth-tax: any tax paid alroady. 


8 The BALANCE. if a positive figure, is the tex 
Revable'by you on Self Assessment. 


DECLARE YOUR INCOME AND WEALTH FULLY.AND 
_ CORRECTLY AND PAY. THE,TAXES PROPERLY. 
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How and where to pay: 

FIM in the relevant challan forins ITNS- 168 oF 
{TNS-166A for Incoma-tax, and WTNS-18 for 
the Weslth-tax payable, and deposit the amount 
at any office of the Reserve Bank or any branch 


of the State Bank/Nationalised Bank authonéed _ 
to receive payment of Direct Taxes. 


Proof of payment: 


- The triplicate foil of the challan, duty récelpted 
by the deposit office, is raquired to be attached ` 


to yaur raturn of Income/Weaith. 
Caution: - 
Non-payment of the full amount of tax due on 


self-assessment entails a PENALTY at 2% of the 
tax in default far every month of default. 


REMEMBER : 
Your Return of Income/Wealth has to be 
filed by June 30 or within 4 montis of 
the close'af the relevant acoounting: 


period of your business or profession, 
whiohever is later. 
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~All on a summer day... 


THE blizzard in June has turned out to 
be more devastating for the Congress 
than the avalanche in March. The loss of 
power at the Centre as a result of the 
defeat sustained in Lok Sabha poll was no 
doubt traumatic, but the humiliating rout 
in th> last week’s mini-general election 
spells the doom for the Congress as a 
major political force. 
_ By normal standards of political -behav- 
iour, it would have been natural to have 
expec-ed that after the shattering defeat 
in March, there would be efforts at recov-; 


discerning electorate which in March 
dethroned her from power, has made it 
amply clear this time that the. shedding 
of a few crocodile tears at the AICC 
session could not hoodwink it. All the 
strong words against the so-called Caucus 
on the part of some of the Congress camp- 
aigners could not hide from the electorate 
the fact that the godmother of the Caucus, 
Indira Gandhi herself continues even 
today to the presiding deity of the 
Congress. : 

This week’s poll verdict is therefore a’ 


ery on the part of the Congress, that it “total and unequivocal repudiation of 


woulé to cash in on any and every 
shortcoming in the Janata record. It was 
an op2n secret that the ugly squabbles over 
election ticket distribution did not en- 
hance the prestige of the Janata Party, nor 
could the recent spurt in price rise of 
essential commodities have fetched votes 
for th2 party in power. The alienation of 
a larg2 section of the Harijan voters in the 
count-yside from the Janata leadership at 
the State level with its pronounced kulak 
bias could have been exploited by the ' 
Congress to its own advantage. 

_ But the Congress has been in no position 
to exoloit any -of these factors. This is 
because the Congress has been stricken by 
a paralysis from which there is no sign of 
its recovery. More serious has been the 
fact tkat the organisation continues to be 
under the grip of Indira Gandhi, and the 


INSIDE: 


~ Swe 


Indira Gandhi by the very mature elect- 
orate of India. If the March vote was a 
negative vote against the Emergency mis- 


- deeds, the June vote is meant to put an 


end to Indira Gandhi’s politics itself. The 
electorate could see through her sub rosa 
political activities of the last three months. 
And the poll result should make every 

ngressman realise that mere verbal 
criticism of the Caucus misdeeds would 
not do; he or she has to fight and- destroy 
the evil system that Indira Gandhi built 
up through dirty money power and equal- 
ly dirty, political manoeuvrings. Unless 
and until she and her coterie are punished 
and purged, there is no future for the 
Congress as a significant political entity in 
Indian politics, Its fragmentation is inevit- 
able so long as it carries the curse of 
Indira Gandhi’s political sins. 
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After thirty long years of enjoyment of 

. political power and with it, its marriage 
- with Big Money, it is difficult to envisage 
how the Congress can survive as a political 
organisation as it has come to be known 
~ in India since Independence. There are 
. thousands of honest Congressmen and 
women all over the country. But their 
bereft of political ‘power can no 

onger sustain ‘itself because it has long 
ceased to serve the masses, The last seven 
years of unprecedented opportunity that 
was given to it were meant to rebuild it 
from the grassroots; instead, it was left to 
Indira Gandhi to'play with it as if it were 
her personal zamindary, while the unholy. 
alliance with money bags particularly in 
the later years has forged by her so 
unashamedly that the Congress functioning 
was reduced to a monstrosity which the 
Indian people have had no hesitation in 


rejecting. 
Even today the Congressmen would be 
making a fatal mistake if they think that 
with Indira Gandhi in command, they can 
hold out in the remaining pockets of 
influence from Assam to Karnataka, 
‘Andhra to Kerala. The forest fire is on, 
and there is no fire-brigade that can con- 
tain it. In terms of class politics, for 
instance, the kulak in the north who is 
jubilant at the Janata Raj under such 
stalwartsas Charan Singh and Parkash 
Singh Badal, would in the next phase ~ 
encourage his tribe in the south to turn 
Janata, apart from the other immediate 
political allurements that a party so im-, 
pressively installed in power can offer to 
extend its domain. 
' There is no doubt that is phenomenal 
sweep of the Janata success has taken by 
total supa its friends and foes, part- 
isans and onlookers alike. This paper has 
no hesitation in’ conceding that the 
decision of the Janata leadership in for- 
cing this mini-general election — which at 
that time was regarded as a dangerous 
gamble — is vindicated by the results. 
The magnitude of the corrosion of the 
Congress as the Raj could not be grasped 
even by the most discerning of observers. 


. Te new and unprecedented electoral 
-U triumph imposes equally unpreceden- 


2 


ted responsibilities on the Janata, Party 
and its leadership. After the poll man- 
date from so many States, the Party.is left 
with no alibi for not fulfilling the promises 
it has made to the le in‘course of 
the two elections in March and June. A 
party invested with unchallenged author- 
ity cannot afford the luxury of cavalier 
conduct even if it puts a Raj Narain ora 
Biu Patnaik in its Cabinet. The business 
of governance is a serious  matter'in' a- 
country as vast and variegated as ours, - 
The Janata Party leadership has to 
realise the limitations inherent ‘in its 
position. - Despite the spectacular poll 
success, the Janata Party has emerged as, 
having a solid political base only in the 
heartland of Hindi polity. Leaving aside 
Kashmir, it has made: oor show in Punjab 
in the north where it has to bask in the 
reflected glory ofthe Akali triumph. In 
the south, it could not face up to the 
challenge of the ADMK. with its admit- 
tedly regional appeal. And in the' east, 
the impressive victory of the CPM in West 
Bengal can only be in the nature ofa 
vicarious pleasure for it, that ihe Congress 
has been trounced and nothing more; for 
what the CPM stands for politically and 
ideologically is a far cry from the Janata 
position. a 


The conspicuous alienation of. the 


~Harijans in most of the States weakens 


the social base of the Janata Party. - The 
powerful domination of the rich far- 
mer in the Janata’s day-to-day politics 
has the potentiality of breeding serious . 
social tensions in the countryside about 
which the Janata leadership may be obliv- 
ious'today. Allthe talk of rural orien- 
tation of the economy may lead to héavy 
spending which while benefitting the rural 
rich may only help to accentuate. the 


_ antagonism of the rural poor towards the 


Janata Government. is not a prob- 
lem that can be alleviated by re-importing 
the Peace Corps, as some sections of the 
Government are reportedly keen: on 
having. 2 l 

.In the March election, the Janata-GFD 
combine could make a clean sweep of the 
Muslim “vote — and this contributed in 
no small measure to its decisive victory. 
Those who have watched the poll 
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campaign this time can hardly vouch for its 
repetition. Although there has been no 
marked swing of the Muslim vote to- 
wards the Congress, it is equally true that 
the Janata Party this time had far less 
pull on the Muslim voter. Apart from 
the adverse impact of such a development 
on its future electoral prospects, the 
Jana-a as the ruling party can ill-afford 
to ignore the compulsive need for com- 
manding the confi ence ' of the minority 
community. 

Immediately, the problem before the 
Janaza leadership would be to ensure the 
setting up of homogenous State Cabinets 


wherever the party has won the majority. 


This would be no easy job, since the elec- 
tion campaign has shown that the different 
component units of the Janata moved vir- 
tually as separate entities. The spectacular 
elect.on victory of Nandini Satpathy — 
braving the combined offensive of Biju 
Patnaik, the BLD and the dishonest ue 
of J.P.’s private communication 
Sarvodaya purists — is a pointer to md 
the maturity of the voter and the incap- 
acity of a good section of the Janata 
leadership to sense the mass mood. Here 
lies the danger of pettifogging politics 
undermining the Janata’s own political 
authority. Ifthe Janata has to effectively 
wield power in the interest of the nation, 
it is necessary that leaders like Chandra 
Shekhar should come forward and assert 
their authority. Such leaders alone can 
build the unity of the forward-lookit 
forces inside the Janata with like-mind 
elements outside it. 

Looming over all this is the spectre of 
ecoromic crisis that can hardly be ward- 
ed off by brave words. Claptrap palliat- 
ives passed off in the name of Gandhian 
ecoromics or Finance Minister Patel’s 
pronounced preference for free-market 
ecoromy cannot meet the menace of in- 
fiation. The inner contradiction that 
faces the Janata Party is basically the 
same as that faced the Congress, namely, 
the claims of Big Business for smooth 
passage along the road to capitalism are 

oftea hard to reconcile with the clamours 
of the rural rich and those of the trading 
community engaged in profiteering in 
essential goods. 


g 
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A& devel Eee of far-reaching signific- 
as been the emergence of the 
well-knit Left Alliance in West Bengal 
which could overpower the challenge of 
both the Congress and the Janata in the 
State. The formidable success of the 
CPM is the’ clearest refutation of the 
canard spread from time to time by its 
critics that.its tactics of lying low during 
Emergency was but’ another name for its 
Imminent disintegration. After twenty 
long years, a State Government will once 
again be ruled by a homogenous Com- 
munist-led Ministry, and this time with 
a comfortable majority. Compared to the 
United Fronts of the late sixties, the new 


. West Bengal Ministry would be cohesive 


in both purpose and composition, for its 
allies cannot overrule the propondera ting 
standing of the CPM. 

This indeed is the challenge ‘before 
the CPM leadership. Drawing upon 
their complex experience of the previous 
spells in office, Jyoti Basu and his team 
will have to provide to the problem- 
ridden State of West Bengal a government 
that has to demonstrate what the Com- 
munists can do for all sections of the 
people within the framework of par- 
liamentary system. History today has 
placed upon the CPM a momentous 
responsibility as the unifier of all democ- 
ratic forces, as the progressive beacon to 
which the forward-looking elements inside’ 
the Janata Party as also in the Congress 
will look upto. And playing this role, ” 
it has to take the initiative to unite a 
the Communist forces in this country, the 


. forces whose bitter disunity fora decade- 


and-half has only benefitted the minions | 
-of Reaction. 

- For those committed to the goal of 
basic social change, the CPM-led victory 
in West Ben ngal is the most significant . 
feature — and the most promising too — 

in the entire spectrum of Indian politics 
today. 


June 15. N. C. 


This issue is published before the Budget is 
Budget will 


anmmounced. Comments. on the 
appear in next week’s Mainstream. 
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. As a matter of fact my writings should ‘be cremat: 
' . with my body. ; ; 
— Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 


‘*\AoHANDAS Karamchand Gandhi is now very 

much in fashion. Not a day passes without 
- the per reader, radio listener or even the 
ordinary janata being told by Janata leaders about 
how the country has to return to Gandhian ways 
— Gandhian economics, Gandhian village develop- 
ment, Gandhian socialism. 


The latest to urge the need for India taking the 


th of Gandhian development is Representative 
g of the US Congress, Chairman of the House 
: Appropriations Committee on Foreign Operations, 
who has suggested thet as a precondition for aid 
the US should obtain India’s ‘‘anmistakable com- 
mitme t that it inteads to shift away from military 
‘and heavy industry programmes towards. village 
development Mahatma Gandhi called for duning 
his struggle for India’s independence’”’.* He is also 
critical of Morarji Desal for reaffirming India’s 
‘refusal to sign the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
until all other nuclear weapon states scrap their 
weapons. . - 

The Janata’s economic charter (in the Lok Sabha 
poll manifesto) said the party’s economic programme 
envisaged: ‘“‘Deletion of property as a fundamental 
right; affirmation of the right to work and a full 


4 . be ~ 


‘employment strategy; 


-which other sectors cannot flouris 


'in the Indira Cabinet to 


stress on Gandhian values of 
austerity, antyodaya and a decentralised economy; 
an end to destitution within ten years; appropriate 
technology for self-reliance; new planning priorities, 
notably the primacy of agriculture, agrarian reforms 
and more favourable terms of trade and higher. 
allocations for the rural sector; narrowing down of 
rural-urban disparities and a new rural-urban 
nexus; emphasis on wage-goods production for mass ` 
consumption; statutory reservation of spheres of 
production for small-scale and cottage industries; 
a wage and price policy; raising the minimum tax 
exemption limit to Rs 10,000 and exemption of 


land revenue on all holdings below 2.5 hectares; 


‘redistributive taxation and excise in ljcu of sales 


tax; formulation of a national water policy and 
a national energy policy; and, environmental 
care.’ 

The party also pledged that while “a constructive 
and imaginative foreign policy” is a country’s best 
defence, it would ‘‘fally maintain defence prepared- 
ness and ensure that the superior training and 


strategy of the armed forces is maintained with the 
_ best seers weaponry -and equipment, indigenously 
, + 4 ced 


or procured from varied and dependable 
sources that will not be cut off in a crisis, with due 


‚regard to cost-effectiveness”.* 


. This pledge about defénce implies that the Janata 
can neither oblige Representative Long in giving 
up military preparedness nor even give up basio 
industries and ‘core-sector developments without 
and certainly 
the defence sector would languish. If India was 
able to give a good account of itself in the three 
wars with Pakistan, and failed to do as well in the 


‘war with China, it proved, if nothing else, the 


nexus between defence, indigenous basic and heavy 


‘industries, and industrial capability. 


ji Desai was one of the first, if not the first, 
the NPT; and if 
India today has been able to stand up to the black- 
mail of nuclear weapon powers in regard to peacefal 


. nuclear energy programmes without signing the 


NPT, our basic and core sector heavy industrial 
base is.certainly responsible. Also, it shows in such 
matters privately owned industry cannot deliver the 
goods. 

At least on this ground, the attempts to denigrate 


‘Jawaharlal Nehru in a throw-back move to Gandhi 
:must be faulted and Long will not find much sup- 


port from the janata. 
However, few will disagree with Long that ‘‘very 
little of India’s resources have ever to help its 
poor” even though there will be wide differences on 
how this is to be done. Few will also disagree on 
the need for rural development though much con- 
fosion is also caused by the citing of Gandhi by 
politicians in India in support of their viewpoints. 
Capitalist . and Socialist paths too require rural 
development, without which surpluses in agricultural 


‘sector cannot be diverted for industry. Gandhism 


was opposed to this. — 
Even during his lifetime Gandhisaw endless deb- 
ates about his economics and policies and philoso- 


` phies, and often found himself in conflict with his top 
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lieutenants inside the Congress, and more so with 
Jawaherlal Nehru. Gandhi wasa prolific writer, his 


remarks, speeches and writings spenning over four 
decades. 3 


When the ideology of Socialism made its impact 
pn India — Western-educatod. urban middle class 
dia 30 doubt, but still tho India of Congress - 
keaderehip — Gandhi claimed that he too was a 
Socialist. Jawaharlal in 1934 criticised the loose use 
of the word Socialism by Gandhi andthe Congress 
i “A person who 
gine-driver and then 
adds that his engine is of wood and is drawn by 
bullocks is misusing the word engine-driver.’’§ 
Whether subsequently Gandhi adopted Nebru’s 
ideas on Socialism, or whether N modified 
Scient fic Socialism-by surrendering’ to Gandhi, 
whether he did it because he tho Indian in- 
dependence and the fight under dhi had to 


. pee ee or whether he did: 


merely to acquire power — these are questions. 
that trouble some Congressmen who try to see a 
succéæion through Gandhi to Nehru and onwards 
to them. It may agitate Marxists a find 
their moorings in carrent Indiar polity Janata, 
or at least a substantial section (the BLD and Cong. 
©) wings) has got over this by repudiating Social- 
a Nehru through a throw-back to 

n 

But what does Gandhism, or Gandhian Socialism 
or Gandhian economics mean? What does 
it invcke in the ordinary man, the more than fi 

cent abject poor of this country, and the in 
; planners and politicians and boreaucrats? 

Be rhe ord man, Gandhi has become part of 

and Gandhi's goal: ‘tohim is summed 
n **Ram ‘Rej a” 

"TGandhi "a great believer in God, said about 
God end the Indian people: “To a peo lo famishing 
an4 icle, the only acceptable fon i ich God can 
appea- is work end promise of food as wages’ 


What applies to God applies also' to Gandhism or ` 


o'her ism, vis-a-vis the average Indian. . 
"Gandhi called himself a Socialist but did not 
believs in the concept of Socialism through state 
power, nor did he think one should wait for state 
power before putting into practico policies and 
principles. “Socialism,” he said, ‘‘begins with the 
first convert. If there is one such you can add zeroes 
to theone and the first zero will account for ten 
and every addition will account for ten times the 
previcus number. If, however, the beginner is a 
zero, n other words. no one makes the beginning, 
multiplicity of zeroes will also produce zero value. 
Time and Paper occupled in writing zeroes will be 
so much waste.’7 
Gandhi preached what he praotised‘and in accord 
with his concepts he had few wants and possessions, 
thouga Sarojini Naidu once Paay tad hin him by. 
saying it'oost the nation a great deal to keep him in 
. But Gandhi, for exampk,, or his 
edùcational reform ideas on his own children — ae 
his sons/sometimes bitterly “publio ae ained later. 
never sont bis children 'to lio schools while 
giving Gandhian Basic . Edneatl tion to the poor and 
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Nehru, Gandhi’s Heir 


| Tiara ist between me and Jawaharlal: 
Nehru is not a secret, but- this difference 
cannot separate cals Pos same is true about 
Sardar Patel, amd others. Pandit 
Gavan Nowa E. is m my egal bce. Iam sure 
when I pass away, he will take up ‘all the work 
I do. He is a brave and courageous man. Often 
he quarrels with me; but when I am no Taare, be 
will know how to carry on the work. 
(Hindustan Times, Janaary 17, 1942) 


‘S 


know this — that when I am gone, he will speak 
my language. (Harijan, January 25, 1942) 


that Jawaharlal has drive that no one else 
has in the samo And hdye I not said 
also that when Iam gone, he will shed the 
difference he often declares he has with me? 

Apnl 1942) 





‘the Harijan. 

Tho Home Minister, Charan Singh; one of tho 
exponents of tho return to Gandhian path, has said 
that Gandhi committed a mistake in choosing 
Jawaharlal Nehru as his succéssor or political heir. 
Gandhi, of course, named Jawaharlal as his sucr 
cessor during the freedom struggle. The choice was 
first indicated in 1940 or so. Gandhi later 
to it in 1942, The.utterances make clear that whom- 
ever else he had inmind, he did not have Sardar 
Patel ever in view as his heir. The leadership of the 
\ parliamentary wing and the Prime Ministership gid 
not come to Jawaharlal as a gift from Gandhj bu 
because of his hold pores fe prone, and the nf 
ence this mass on the party, as he 
subsequen mdi during the fight with 
Tandon and Patel’s p. 

However,’ ‘Charan Gan eek was in the Congress until. 
he broko with Jawaharlal Nehru at Negpur over 
Avadi Socialism and its implication of cooperative 


| (Continued, on page 27). 
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Among E 
Fighting e 
(Chirburu 
W orkers | oi 


KUNAL CHATTOPADHYAY > 


Aas short T amidst all tho aruni neate of 
major political contortions going on in 


‘try, a very small, but fi 8g conference t since, 


It was a conference of the United Mineral Workers’ 


The background to. 


to be mentioned to 
follows. 


the land and the people has 
clearly understand all that 


more te Sogn and Dha The exact: area 


comprises the Singbhum and 


Bihar, and the adjoining of Orissa and: West 


less and poor peasants. 


properly. Aa fe terler, they have often not even / 
of it. zie G saull G:poor harvest Behe serach ; 


outcome. . 
‘Yet, that does not, 


Bengal. The major towns ps are Ghatshila, Jam- ' 


region is hilly, and with ae large amount of 


OTe d is poor. “The bulk of the people are land- 
io There is a small section of- 


modern. 
They seldom use the plough 


complete tale of their. 


: misery. Nearly fifty per cent of th crop Is destroyed 


by wild elephants and boars.’ The residue cannot 
sustain the people for more than three or four 
months. Yet an exorbitant tax is collected from them. 


The land tax is Re 25 per bigha. Forty per ceat of 
per 


ont trade eons, 


1954: Parnéndi Matinee, a 
chanced to stay at e mine’ 


halbhum districts of 


ae 


v that would 


were p to go to any length to get rid of 
them, ‘After one of the trade unionists had been 
assaulted and publicly insulted, they decided to 
strike tick. Avery powerful thug was publicly beaten 
up. This was the first turning point. Henceforth, 
workers were willing to listen to them, and pay heed 
to whar they said. i > 

‘The major mines of the region are owned by 
TISCO (of Sir Biren Mukherjee), Bird & 
Co., Earamchand Thapar, Dharamchand Jain, 
Dalmie, and the Birlas. That is, the most powerfal 
industrial barons have interest in ‘the region. In 
those days the wage of a miner was Rs 3-5 per week 
per heed in Gua. In the other nearby manganese 
and ircn ore mines, it was Rs 5-7 a week. After - 
monthe of patient work, the workers of all these 
mines took to the path of struggle. There was an 
cight-month long strike in Gua. In all the mang- 
anese end iron Ore mines, there was closure for 
one-and-a-half year. The fing! results wero slight 
improvement in the conditions of the workers. 

How moderate the demands of the workers wers 
could be .easily seen. They demanded that the: 
variout Acts regarding mines and mineworkers be 
implemented. They demanded that there must be 
penes i on of the workers. This arose 

m tae fact that no such thing existed, because 
entail paying compensation to , the wor 
kers or their ies in case of injury or death. Nor 


-can they just leave the mines. As noted above, the 


ace of the land is far from sufficient. So they 
ve ta work in the mines, in the forests, or in the 
urban zentres as biri workers. 

Out of thé - 70-80;000 tribals, about 40-50,000 
work es biri workers. Between 15,000 and 20,000 
are miners. About 8-10,000 are forest workers. 
The tribals are. not allowed to work in the forests 
themselves, but sectors are leased at auctions, and 
though in most cases only tribals are allowed to 

icipate in the auctions, these people serve as 
linds for the big businessmen who control the, 


' surrounding areas. ~ . 


Ne 


' could -barely survive on ‘what 
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In the forests, working hours are extremely long, 
often starting at 4 a.m. and ending at 8 p.m. The 
payment is terribly low, being between Re 1 and 
1.25 as late ag in 1973. Usually the workers were 
paid not in money, but in due slips. The slips were 
convertible at the nearby shops of the contractors 
themselves, who sold rice and dal at exorbitant ` 
prices. If, despite that, someone managed to save 
some money he was encouraged to spend it on 
cheap-priced intoxicants, 7 ‘ 

As a result, these people could save no 
money home, and 
they received. 
Their living conditions were, and mostly 
remair, terrible. There is no sanitary arrangement, 
no drinking water, and no canteen where they could 
get cheap and wholesome food. There is also no 
official document showing employment. Utter cal- 
lousness prevails over the whole atmosphere, . ` 

Death comes often, and in various forms. While 
a truck load of workers are bejng taken from one 
place to another, one of them may fall down when 
the truck jolts. If he is not up at once, he is left for 


mone}, could send no 
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dead. ` Or, a worker may be attacked by a tiger of: 
a wild boar, or a 
protect themselves with, death is inevitable. No’ 
measures are taken to look after. them. paying of 
compensation is unheard of. ` 

In the mines, too, the conditions were, and often 
still are, terrible. The miners do not have proper 
lighting facilities. There are no cheap canteens, or 
for that matter, -any sort of canteens, near tho 
mines. i g water is often unavailable. Bonus, 
provident fond were foreign to them till recently. 
Sick leave; maternity leave (e very large section of 
the miners are women) — nothing existed. Proper 
hours ee 40-hour week — no sach thing was 


The biri workers are employed mostly by CG.. 


Patel, the single biggest manufacturer of biri in 
India.. They have to work for long hours for a very 
low pay. They are supplied insufficient quantity of 
leaf and tobacco. For 1000 biris, they need one kg 
of leaf and 350-400 'gm of tobacco. But they are 


given 700 gm of leaf and 250 gm of tabacco. They. 


haye to work In most unhygienic places. All expenses 


— for instance money for their food during the time. 


of work — come ont of their ets. About 30 per 
cent of the biri is declared ‘‘rejected”,, which means 
actually that the-money for that is not paid. They 
are paid by the 1000s of biris manufactured. 

In this land, for the first time, organised resistance 
grew up in 1954-55, The demands of the workers 


were, as wo have already noted, very modest. Yet. 


they were met with the most savage, barbaric repres- 


sion. But this did not break them. Then the bosses — 


tried to incite sections of the workers, saying that 
all their hardship was due to the ‘‘outsiders’”’ and 
that the Red Flag union was at the root of all 


troubles. When some of them were misled by this: . 


propaganda, others howeyer, intervened and saved 
Majumdar. In 1958, having failed to break the 
workers, the police launched a case for murder 
against their leaders, including Majumdar. He along 


with 31 others was sentenced to death. When the. 
police arrested Majumdar, a few thousand tribals. . 


surrounded the SDO’s office. Finally, Majumdar 
to come out and pacify them. ' 
The incident, as well as what happened later on, 
got some publicity, particularly in the Communist 
ress. 
Court. However, harassment continued. At a recent 


talk in Calcutta, Majumdar said that 130 cases for. 
murder, dacoity, armed dacoity, and conspiracy for- 


the overthrow of the Government had,.at various 
times, been launched against him. Hoe was sentenced 
to death once, and got life.sentence twice. But so. 
far the higher courts have acquitted him. ' 
Finally, after over a decade of uphill baitles, the 
first Wage Board was ‘appointed in 1967. For the 


` first. time the workers of Gua and other nearby 


mines learnt what bonus was, what PF was. For 

the first time women got maternity leave, knowing 

that they would be paid for the leave period. ; 
From Gua the focaş now shifts to Chiriburu, near 


Chakradharpur. Chiriburu is a quartzite mine. The. 


mineral extracted is used for the production of 
refractory silica-bricks, which in turn are used in the 


a 
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bear. As they have nothing to | 


He was declared innocent: by ‘the Supreme. 





But by this time news had come to them by grape- 
vine, of t 


“on trumped 








extraction of pig iron from fron ore. The owner of 
the mine is Dalmia. Two thousand people, out of 
whom fifteen hundred are women, work in the mine. 
In 1968, Chiriburu workers used to earn Re 1 to 
Rs 1.25. About this time, they decided to resort to 
collective bargaining. Their venture was a flop, 
for the man who became their Secretary lifted all 
the money in the Union cash-box and made tracks. 
The next person , they approached was RP, 
Sarenki, now thé Janata Party MP from Jamshed- 
pur, but who is better known in Bihar for other 


activities including involvements in numerous attacks -> 


on the working class with hired hoodlums. Naturally, 
they drew a b here. : 


he Red Flag Union with head rs at 
Gua. They went there and requested Purnendu 
Majamdar to take charge. Owing to a shortage of 
whoke-timers he was reluctant to leave Gua, but the 
delegation more or lees forced him to return with 


"them. On September 13, 1973, a union wes finally 


formed at Chiriburq. 

Dalmia replied by ing a closure on the 29th 
of ‘the same month. Police repression was immediate 
and fierce. Entire villages were attacked. Stored 


‘grain was burnt and destroyed. A blockade 


was effected so as to’force the miners to their 


knees. CRP personnel were posted everywhere. The | 


tribals could not go to the towns to buy necessary 

food and other articles. If someone did to 

slip through, ho was caught, beaten up, and his 

property looted. A number of them were arrested 
-ap charges. 

All the efforts to break the blockade, however, 


failed. Thon forest workers came to their reacuc. . 
roots, eto. on which 
y 


They supplied thé miners with 
they thrived for a year or more. ; 
During this strugglo tho workers came to realise 


the need for a oo nee.- In 1974, 
the forest workers d to fi for their own 
rights. From a small bégt g — a protest agai 

a boating — it prad, iko wild-fire. A cular 


' aspect of- it was the campaign.against alcoholism.. 


~ 


arfests (800 peop arrested) 
 Intimidation:, Finally, m 1975, their demands were 


Realising the role of cheap alcoholic drinks in their 
life, they smashed up breweries and drinking dens. 
They demanded employment cards and attendance 
cards. They asked for living wages. They asked 
for better working conditions. 

For that, the heavy hand of repression came 
down on them. Led by the Chiriburu workers, they 
fought back for nearly eighteen months, despite 
massive le were and 


met. 
Meanwhile, on January 16, 1975, Dalmia decided 
to have a showdown. Police, CRP, women volunteer 


~guards, and thugs led by a political leader turned 


, along with all local official bigshots like tho 
sbo, District M , and so on, In the 
name of holding talks led to arrest Majumdar. 
Bow and arrow in hand, the tribals resisted. The 


frightened hooligans, governmental and otherwise, 
. fast. 


inally, in July 1975, Dalmia had to bow. He 
raised the dally wage to Rs 5.80. However, on the 


$ 


_on any help from those quarters. Their 


very first day of Emergency, Majumdar was arrested- 
for “trying tocut electric wires as a conspiracy to 

overthrow the Government”. So, taking advantage 

ofthe fact that no good negotiator was present, 

some other demands were rejected by the manage- 
ment. Under cover of Emergency, Dalmia also 
declared a massive lay-off, claiming that the market 
for quartzite was shrinking. Even now only one out 
of three workers work daily. That means that every 
worker works eight days a month and earns Rs 47.20 
in that time. 


The political consciousness of the ‘Chiriburu 


and cultural labourers. : In 1975-76 during. 
Emergency, the Chiriburu workers led the biri wor- 
Kers in a successful e. Twelve hundred workers 


from Chiribura campaigned up and down the region. 
Afraid of them, the rich peasants, the moneylenders, 
and all others of the oppressor classes fled. The 
poor peasants welcomed the campaigners with open 
‘arms and provided food for them. ý 

Some workers also went to the , Birla-owned asbes- 
{os mines. The miners there used to get Rs 3.50 
a day. DA, PF, bonus — nothing was given. 
There was no‘attempt to check pollution spread by . 
asbestos dust. Their joint action did a lot to remedy 
the situation. The wage was increased to Ra 5.80 
aday. But three people (a boy of 15, and two 

and 20) were arrested under 

ee to overthrow the 
Government. They are in prison. The gentle- 
man who said at the recent session of the FICCI 
that he could speak off only because the Congress 
has been defeated is not averse to gagging his em- 
ployees. ze z 

During Emergency, here at least was one-. place 
where the working class did not stop an pscratch 
its head. Perhaps. the reason for that is the absenco 
of a leadership with feet of clay. However, what- 
ever be the cause, they did not falter. a Das 

And when elections were announced, they decided 
to put up their own candidate. Without any 
Knowledge regarding how to campaign, or to post 
polling agents and counting agents, they were at a 
gravo disad . They were also facing the 
‘Janata Wave” single-handed. Although their ' 
unions are affiliated to the AITUC they have never 
received much help from that organisation or any™ 
political party. time too, they could not, count | 


idate 
got only five thousand votes. . 

But this has been a novel experience fot them. 
They had also decided to contest the ‘Assembly 
elections. This time they were confident of polling 
about 10,000 to 20,000 votes in all the threé constit- 
uencies where they were putting up candidates. 

Watching these workers, one felt as though pas- 
sages from the Communist Manifesto were being 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Questions in 


-People’s 


Plan II 


KITTY R. MENON- 
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T= Union Finance Minister, in an unprecedented 


_— 


m 


geeture, has released, the People’s: Plan II for 
ablic discussion, even though it is in no way 
verament-sponsored. : 

The initlative in preparing this Plan was taken by 
the Indian Renaissance Institute which had set up a 
committee of experts for the purpose. It is good 
that people outside the official apparatus have done 
some thinking on the state of the economy, and the 
Institute has to.be congratulated for the effort. This 
alone is reason enough for the People’s Plan It to 
merit sorious Sinton and comments. But there 
ae gest A reasons also 

calling it the People’ s Plan, the authors have 
oe explicit their main- target: an inerease in tho 
welfare of the people rather than.an exclusive con- 
centradon on raising the rate of growth per se, 
measured by the usually accepted indicators of 
GNP, per-capitd income, percentage of, industrial 
employment, and so on. Or, if we may 80 put it, an 
increase not only in the material standards of living _ 
of the te akio in the quality of their liven 

Ther very correct point of depe is the recog- 
nition of the stark reality which all the gilding of - 
the the past, or that to come, the cascades of statistics 


_ Author is Reede, Delhi School of Economics, Delhi 
University. 
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find doctored, indices always iañ to hide, namely, 
that tho legacy of 200 years of imperialist rule — 
social and economic for all but a mere 
handful at the top — is still with us 

The failure to solve these basic ‘problems of the 
People through four and! a half Plans and twenty- 

o years, stems, they feel, from the fact that the 
official Plans have not sufficiently addressed them- 
selves to the problems of the countryside, to chang- 
ing the “agrarian economic conditions”. For the 
last ten years, it is inflation an ulation, growth 
that are singled out as the main devils responsible 
for maintaining tho poverty line. 

What is required, then, is a new orientation, and 
it is the components of this reorientation which 
require examination, for herein is claimed the solu- 
tion to the problems as well as the guarantee -of 
success. So, basically, what is the thrust of the 
measures outlined, the philosophy behind the / 
People’s Plan? The’ Plan is characterised by its two 
` major policy proposals: 

1. Improving agriculture by (a) “modernising” ‘ 
social services and public utilities, and (b) introd- 
"ucing new agricultural practices backed by larger 
' allocations and infrastructural constructions, both 


activities accorded equal im 
` 2. Backtrackin, 


portance. 

g from tho development of heavy 
industries to small-scale, dispersable. industry, 
positively interacting with the rural environment, 
in the process downgrading the state sector from an 

engine of industrial development to a passive 
provider of services and public utilities. 

It would not be wrong, I think, to assert that 
there is in this philosophy an unspoken bias against 
industri ion, a nostalgic, revivalist harking baok 
to the pré-industrial pristine purity of dagie but 
crude ving with equally simple but crude tools. 
However much one may detest tho evils of indas- 


_ trialisation, such an approach is anti-historical, 


because easentiallyit bolls down to changing the 
present-day correlation between industry and agri- 
culture — the kernel of genuine modernisation. 

However, it is with this few orientation that the 
authors anticipate substantial increases in output, 
mainly in terms of basic necessities and social 
welfare services. This, in turn, is to lead to increased 
employment, particularly of the unskilled, that is, 
the poorest section of the unemployed, through 
labour-intensive schemes. Tho whole will generate 
a buoyant agriculture and small-scale industrialisa- 
tion which, in turn, will further increase’ employ- 
ment, and so on, the spiral continuing till an interim 
utopia i is.reached in ten years. 

Now, to date, the philosophy of all planning in 
our society, similar to other non-socialist countries, 
has been to create the conditions which would 
‘allow the natural forces within the economy to take 
over and ultimately make growth self-generating. 
State intervention becomes ive because the 
_“natoral” backwardness of somo economies cannot 

of itself overcome its own inertia. From this arises 

philosophy of the’ “mixed economy” and tho 
role of the state sector. -~ 

The “natural forces” of the economy are, of 

course, the market forts of profit maximisation, 
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price as the key equilibrating factor, and effective 
demand as the only cognisable demand. In other 
words, the whole concept of poog handed down 
to us from the Western world, as much in theory, 
from the crude and now abandoned “‘stages of 
growth” to the most refined and elegant present-day 
models, as in the gratuitous advice, is rooted in the 
implicit assumption of a capitalist framework — the 
contradictory phenomenon, both in terminology as 
in fact, of planning in a capitalist economy. 

Thus, the main thrust of such planning has been 
to first raise the national income; but given the 
economic and social structure, this gets unevenly. 
distributed, so redistribute the maldistributed 
income through “appropriate” fiscal and monetary 
policies. The resultant redistribution, not surpris- 
ingly, is so peripheral as to hardly justify the 
enormous effort and cost that goes into the making 
of such policies. 

Unfortunately, the new rationale under the 
People’s Plan does not give us a change in approach 
so much as a shift in the sector to be emphasised in 
the same way as previously. Thus, from an approach 
of look after national income, and with minor 
adjustments everything will look after itself, we 
move to look after agricultute and social services 
and everything else is expected to follow. 

The question the planners do not ask is: What has 
held up agricultural prosperity all these years? Produc- 
tion has incontestably increased, crores of rupees have 
been pumped into agriculture, but demand has not 
correspondingly or substantially risen for agricul- 
toral or industrial, capital or consumption ‘goods, 
incomes have not grown, the employment potential 

' has not been realised. To emphasise again on larger 
allocations to agriculture, as these planners do, is to 
ignore the fact that all the past investment has only 
resulted in increasjng poverty, at one end, and streng- 
thening and enriching the small section of rich peasant 
and landlord, at the other. Even technological 
innovations have only benefited the affluent, not 
the impoverished and land-hungry, threatening, as, 
the Home Ministry pointed out some years ago, to 
turn the ‘green revolution” into a Red Revolu- 
tion. 

Obviously, there is a wall which dams the flow 
of resources and benefits reaching the mass of the 
people, diverting it to the pockets of the few. Ifa 
change in the pattern of income generation is the 
goal of the People’s Plan, it is this wall which ‘must 
be demolished. In other words, the philosophy of 
a people’s plan, oriented towards the vast rural 
masses, must have as its basic plank a breaking of 
the monopoly stranglehold over the ownership of 
land and its free distribution to the actual tiller. 
This would then have to be backed up with cor- 
responding arrangements for the supply of cheap 
credit, tools, machinery, technical know-how, co- 
operative labour, marketing, alternate employment 
for drawing off the surplus labour, etc. The point 
fo be stressed here is that only with such an institu- 
tional change, can objectives outlined in the Plan be 
achieved, namely: i 

(1) Areleage of the gigantic productive forces 
now lying dormant and unutilised in agriculture, 
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and the possibility of fally utilising the rich and 
abundant materiel and manpower resources of our 
country, for the first time in its history. These are 
the real “natural forces” which we should be trying 
to set into motion. 

(2) A vastly increased output of food and raw 

materials. 
(3) Generation of an altogether new and con- 
stantly increasing demand for industrial goods — 
agricultural implements and production goods as 
well a8 consumption goods. Only this demand can 
regenerate our national industry and provide tho 
conditions for its take-off. 

Similarly, only in such an institutional framework 
can village-based agro-industries become viable. 
Not to have pin-pointed this factor is a serious 
lacuna in the projécted Plan, and without it, agricul- 
tural regeneration will be a non-starter. 

Another question which the P does not seem 
to have sufficiently probed or spelt out is the implic- 
ation of reducing the role of the state sector, from 
direct industrial production to providing services 
and public utilities, and emphasising on the role of 
the small-scale sector. How will future. growth be 
sustained? 

There are two points, involved here: 

s fnisation” of any society at any point of 
time, stripped to its bare essence, means use of the 
latest technology — the other social and cultural 
trappings arise out of and must support the former. 
Modernisation in the specific context of the present 
sur of world development also means the growth 
and extension ‘of a vast internal and international 
economic network. ‘Today's technology requires 
industrialisation, that is, development of key, basic 
and, therefore, heavy industries. This is beyond the 
capacity of small-scale, labour-intensive units — 
necessary as they are to meet a specific need ina 
specific situation in our country, as the situation is 
today. This fact is not disputed. Sach industrialis- 
ation is also beyond the scope of the private capit- 
alist sector. 

Only the state with its command over public funds 
and resources is in a position to undertake and 
sustain the type of investment required by present- 
day technology. That is why we find that initially 
all heavy industry in India — the steel plants, heavy 
electricals, machine tools, petroleum, power, 
energy, foundry plants, etc. have all been financed 
and set up in the state sector, with public funds — 


‘all. aided by the socialist rather than the capitalist 


world. Any review of the two sectors in the Indian 
conny will show that far from being competitive, 
the public and private sectors have been very much 
complementary. While the lumpy investment, long 
period and no quick profits have ke 

private enterprise away from such industries, 
private sector has reaped tho full advantage from 
them of cheap inputs for their industries, 

Hence, the industrial gonm registered in the 
last twenty-five years, widening and diversifying of 
the industrial base, extension of India’s Independence 
from the imperialist countries, has been the sigaal 
contribution of the public sector — althongh the 
people have not reaped the benefit. In other words, 
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it is tke State sector which has been the. tynch-pin 
in the admittedly restricted growth of the economy. 
It is thə private monopoly sector, with its orientation 
toluxcry production, which has introduced distor- 
tions in the growth pattern, not the public sector’s 
investment in heavy industry as such. `. ; 
At this stage to suggest a withdrawal of the public 
sector from any further industrial productive activity, 
would be tantamount to putting an end to further 
indust-ialisation of the country and to even the 
limited planning practised so far. 

Ever more than this, since the need for the 
products of such types of industries would continue, 
the orly alternative would be imports. In the present 
international economic context, giant transnational 
corporations dominate and control international 
econcmic relations. Plagued as these corporations 
are with shrinking markets, and locked in bitter 
trade rivalries, such a policy must inevitably mean 
openiag wide our doors to domination such 
giants Such a step would be highly, beneficial to 
them and we should expect them. to widely acclaim 
it. Bu- it would simultaneously spell the end of our 
economic independence and, therefore, highly un- 
favou-able to us. . 

The logio of such a policy prescription would, in 
fact, negate the very goal which the People’s Plaa 
claims to strive for, and comes dangerously close 
to th> more recent recommendations of the World 
Bank for a slowing down of industrialisation in the 
Thirc World countries, and a greater concentration 
on egricultore. The tune is familiar — a new 
versicn of the old song of imperialism. 

Secondly is the fact that in the so-called mixed 

economy, the private sector inevitably gets domin- 
ated by big producers. In the last decade in 
Indiz, the 20 largest houses have shown 150 per 
cent zrowth in assets — in the last three years of 
the priod, 40 per cent of the growth was accoun- 
ted “or by only the two largest houses, the Birlas 
and Tatas. Small businesses have been driven to 
the wall. Such a development is characteristic of 
modem capitalist economies where competition 
makes for uneven development. 
- Again, withdrawal of the public sector from 
industrial ion would mean the entire indus- 
trial scene would become Big Business dominated 
— eyen now the small-scale sector, because of its 
weaker competitive power, either goes under or 
becomes an aciean of nahan of Big Business. 
Independent, parallel development of small-scale 
industry is just not possible. 

In that case the question to be asked is, what 
cond_tions need to be created to make viable the 
existing ‘unita, already. en g more than 2.5 
crore workers; how to raise present, miserable 
status of the small-scale producer who is more in 
the r2ature of a sweated wage-labourer than a free 
self-employed person, being heavily indebted to the 
trader-cum-moneylender. There is an undoubted 
need. for the expansion of these industries. The 
skill is there or can be imparted in a short time; 
‘the capital expenditure is minimal, and most 
impcrtantly, they can duce the essential goods 
meodad by,the masses. But, how to mobilise. this 
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potential? Surely, a prerequisite must be to free 
the small-scale sector from its subservience to the 
large-scale sector, and develop a new relationship 
between the two. This would entail a structural 
change in industry, similar to that in agriculture, 
namely, an end tothe monopoly of the Big Busi- 
ness Houses, and a chango in the p uction 
pattern, pricing and investment of the large-scale 
sector. This is the second major lacuna in tho 


Perey pracriptions of the Plan. $ 
- Thus, if the faflure to raise the question of 


institutional factors may be as the major 
weakness of the projected People’, Plan II, this 
also highlights a more general and central question. 

The problems which are in the forefront of the 
Indian economy, are not problems arising from 
bad planning or inefficient implementation of 
otherwise plans. The, problems ‘which have 
surfaced so acute a manner today are the prob- 
lems thrown up by the social framework, and the 
economic relations it engenders. How can they be 
solved within the same social framework? The 
‘‘demand recession” and the poverty of the masses 
arise in the ultimate analysis out of the fact that, 
deprived of the means of employment, the people 
are deprived of the means of income, have no 
“effective demand” and cannot in the 
market despite their enormous and desperate need. 
‘Commodities pile upin the godowns, machines 
stand idle, profits cannot.be realised, and so the 
cry goes up for exports of basic products like steel, 
and even of essential goods like sugar and oil and 
tea, which our own people are now too poor to 


This is the deadweight which has dragged the 
entire economy into the mire of stagnation. And 
no amount of reallocation of the presently limited 
resources can resist this poll. The only escape out 
~of this poverty is to put back into the hands of the 
workers and try the means of production 
which the growth of monopoly in land and indus- 
try has taken away from them, rendering them 
daily more destitute. Only then can planning 
generate more employment, production, income, 
demand. And only then can we begin to think of 


strategies of labour-intensive, based rural- 
integrated, small-scale industry, use only in 
these changed conditions will such schemes 


become viable. 

It is such changes that are required to restore 
the balance between industry and agriculture, not 
by .clipping the atc sector, but enabling it to 
operate in conditions where the benefits go where 
they are most needed, and industry can serve the 
needs of agriculture, eventually branching out to 
meet the more sophisticated demand for modern 
capital .and consumption goods, and reduce our 
dependence on foreign loans with their self. 


p pattern. 
in.the social framework are the sine 
non of a trus People’s Plan, without which erad- 
ion of poverty and generation of employment 
will not bs possible in ten, twenty or any number 
of specified years, as it has proved impossible in the 
last thirty years. O 
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` G. RAMAKRISHNA '. 


‘ 


the profoundest of philosophical vislona end idomi 
or at least it is said so by many who'claim to be 
highly knowledgeable. I have read some of theit 


fantastic discoveries like the one which says that it 


is hardly possible for man to attain salvation with- 
out being o nae land of Sn 
possibly exp growth of population t 
rate of that growth. It is to be highly regretted, 
perhaps, that we seck to block the path of salvation 
to many | longing souls by checking tho growth of 


a fe ohian of the Bhagavadgita describes the 
éohfusion and dieiress of Arita at (hb prospect of 
having to fight the war. What a horror, he’:says; 
that so many will be killed! And what is worse, how’ 


-tragic that many a father will have to go without 


proper funeral rites and other follow-up rituals, 


à with the result that no passports to heaven for these 


unfortunate ones may be ae (patanti -pttard 
hyesham liptapindodaka krtyah 
The reply o K t-te ais of A 


the next seventeen chapters has not removed the 


- belong to a co whose traditions in the sphere 
I of aE AOA wan to bate beén defined in the 
Upanishads where self-mult puea is referred tò 
as a cherished objective ( syam prajayeya) — a 
statement which an elderly gentleman used to quote 

y to me. 


Ido not know howto reconcile this with the- 


other glorified state of the Indian — Brak- 
mackarya. Gandhiji hime he 


his 

only acceptable means of contro 

oniy exept means of cnrling poplin. But 

be to worship Gandhiji from a distance ‘and oe 

take his too seriously. 

' [have a fe that, apart from the instinct of - 
self-multi sanoa there is an eiei ok tion 

aible or our ion growth, not 
zali el India is a sacred land with 


an Ramakrishna “Member, Senate and Academic 
Bangrlors] Unie, and teaches in itho 
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a on ‘fully in the mind of the average 
hide Brahmin of India, and the question of 
i eana aaa paea all through without altering 


ituation regarding funeral ritės and the need 
for having a son for performing those rites.. Who is 
to. perforta these decia inthe aboence of A ear, who 
is called a putra; bècauso he allegedly saves his 
ts from being consigned into a sub-division of 
ell, called “pum” (pum nama narket trayate itt 


' putrah)? So one must-have a son. And one must 


dita aap any haa one rae son. The 
g, of course, would be to have that- stupid 

part of hel total obliterated so that superstitious. 
may not contribute to the growth of population. 

An incentive to the orthodox Brahmins, who incid- 
a rape y potential multipliers of our pop- 
ulation, coul be a free returnticket to Gaya to 


alive, and thus not depend on a dufifal son for this 
reward in afterlife. 

And then there is the question of people belong- 
ing to different religions and sects. “‘Belongingness” 
in the context of religion amounts in most of the 
cates fo nothing more than following some blind 
titdals and rigidly observing. some conservative ` 
traditions. This is obviously a peripheral attach- 
ment, but still a burden in so far as there.is revalsion 
against control through external applications 
many cases. The doctrines of seit cortinsiiee, se 
abuesation andthe like are, as devices to check 
population, fine platforth rhetorica and more thah 
actual means in vogue. I have a fear that this 

on cannot even be taken seriously. 

find from the statistics arrived at bya fow dem- 
ographers, that rege the so-called golden ages of - 
Indian history, the ulation remained More or 
leas statio as the death rate cancelled the birth rate 
—ameans of stabilising population at a i 
: given level — which is denied to us. And deaths 
the ‘process of coercion in this direction cannot 
certainly reach such high figures. 

I am no good af-figures-at all, but-still & gather 
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that we are about a 600 million tae with i 
annua. increasing rate of 2.5 per cent, Between 1 


and 1971, we have increased 
ia and we are estimated to reach the 67-crore 
1981. But these calculatiens may be u 

through. active intervention. These are days w 
each cne has been teaching another one and’ te 
umabky, therefore, illiteray is fast disappearing in 
our ccuntry. Fortunately for the “dynamic” leaders 
of the youth sector ofa certain political party, I do - 

not heve figures to either substantiate or repudiate 
it. Similarly, what impact the then current ‘‘peace- 
fol ard persuasive” drive has on the growth of 
population is as yet unknown. 

Let me make a simple assertion before proceeding 
forthe-. The growth of Bangalore city has treapassed 
the superstitious limits in all the four directions and - 
the landmarks supposed to have been erected by 
the founder of the city, are all within the compass 
of the city now. But why? The answer is casy to 
find. So long as the superstition lasts that industry 
must be centrally located in the capital city, the 
superstition about the limits of growth for the city 
of Bangalore will continue to be exploded. But that 
does not mean that we have reached the optimum 
level with regard to the facilities that can be prov- 
ided, >ut are not. 

I an reminded of what I had read in the news- 
papers some years ago. Now York went without 
electricity for a night and nine months later there 
was a tremendous rash in the maternity poe of 
New ‘fork and the hospitals were prepared for the 
rush. The more important indication is that the 

. Now-Yorkers had healthier habits and other forms 
of entsrtainment when they had electricity I am not 
suggecting that this must be taken very literally, but 
still a question arises. Could we say that Bangalore 
and or other cities provide adequate entertainment 
and health facilities to all sections of the community? 
Is it aiso not’ observed that those with a-‘highe ghor 
standerd of living have smaller families usually?’ 
want to pose the question exactly that way and not 
in its converse form, because not all small families 
have or can have a higher standard of living. 

I proceed further and also suggest that small 
pulations do not invariably lead to the utmost 
p iness in a country. Let us look at things some- 
what closely. We have used science and tech- 
nology considerably to contain the death rate; but 
have we used science and technology fally for either 
contralling birth rate or, what is more desirable, 
for feeding those who aro born but not yet dead? 
My plea is that you cannot view “population 
explosion'?, or whatever you call it, asa problem in 
itself. It is related to the question o _ economio 
development. 
Nobody has said that in India our resources- 


a remarkable mAs 


has been positive and fully growth-oriented. 


planning 
A COURIEY which raves mad about export-oriented 
potion and embraces the diabolical Macnamara 
lan, or goes in for export of raw materials on a 
very big scale and gloats over the Kudromukh iron 
oro pro has, frankly speaking, no consciousness 
of priorities, to. say the least. In cther words, 
countsrposing population against ee and 
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the right conditions under which development, 
becomes possible, is a mischief which unfortunately 
is not always reco to be so. 

In this context it will be worthwhile 
C.P. Snow, who in his 1965 lecture in Cam 
on Two Cultures, said: “Tt is technically id to 
carry out the scientific revolution in India, Africa, 
Southeast Asia, America, end the Middle 
-Éast, within fifty years. There is no excuse for the 
. Western man not to know this. And not to know 
that this is the one way out through the three 
menaces, which stand in our way,— Hydrogen- 
bomb war, over-population, the gap between the 
rich and the poor — is one of the situations where 
the worst crime is innocence.” And let us assure 
ourselves that we are not that innocent, much less 
ignorant. 

To relate poverty with population, to the exclusion 
of gll else, is to my mind the worst superstition in 
the thinking traditionally generated by the bourgeois 
economists and apologists of Western imperialism. ` 
I open my tyes and what do I see? Three or four 
factors: one, that Belgtum is rich while her erstwhile 
colony, namely, Congo, is poor; two, that unemploy- 
ment and poverty are not altogether missing in 
Belgium or even in the much bigger country, namely, 
the United States; three, that the size of the country 
and density of popglation in a country especially 
rich in natural resources, like, say, Brazil, does not 


y and colonial 
powers like England are in dol in spite of all 
their skills and scienco. 

One has to draw appropriate deductions from this 
data. And tho none too facile deduction is that 
echoing Malthusian and neo-Malthusian theories is 
to fall into a trap in the name of discussing -tho 
<‘problem” of population. I submit that the first 
thing for m odo is to get over this superstition 
that’ popylation per se is the criminal, and that 
paradise will descend on earth with the reduction in 
population. May I remind that tho United Nations 
which was awaro of the menace of this superstition, 
had a very significant and purposeful motto in 1974, 
tho year earmarked asthe population year? And 
what was the motto? — “To promote Human 
Welfare and Development”. 

I shall refer. to just one more interesting and gruo 
some anecdote. A few years ago, a Christian priest 
(not from South Africa) hit the headlines in the inter- 
PESA by delivering a sermon to the world at 

had a bright idea and it was, areor ig 
to rete a very reasonable solution to the ponora 
- of population and happiness in the world. “‘ 
the lees intelligent so that we may havo foe now 
civiligation ‘going with vigour,” said. In our 
context it was sometimes whispered that beggars 
must be castrated. Does it seem incredible? To 
me, it is more preposterous than incredible. 

There is a powerful stranglehold on our minds 
which has made us tnoorrigibly: superstitious, so 
much so we do not coir i our economy which fae 
P nE bone EN 
of the intelligent an beggars. What religio- 
philosophical secon Miara can] be for this ghastly 
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¥uperstition, I shall never be able to {understand and 
a iate. 

is not my intention to decry and reject many 
of tho demographic programmes which noed to be 
carried out. But I insist that they tend to become 
rstitions if they are isolated from 
of soclal and economic change and 


programmes , 
transformation, if they are isolated from the battle . 


for development which is the battle to take our own 
health into our own hands. Then these programmes 
not help to solve any problems but will actually 
accentuate these problems, no matter how small ar 
big the population itself be. 
ages it also be noted that population problems 
aea Ta arel: from those relating to the status of 
Somen We will be consuming another 
dose of jon if we do not recognise this in 
eur tradition-bound society. As it was noted at an 
international seminar on population and develop- 
ment: “It is certain that an improvement in the 
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condition of women, the exercise of equal ‘rights 


between men and women, equal access to education, 
rofessional training end to employment 


sould contribute to the solution of population 
problems.” 


prospects and the hurdles. I 
am afraid that we will succumb to superstitions 
about the problems of population if we dd not 

_ develop a long-range objective and perspoctive, and 
develop instead the scare from a papar tiger called 
“population exlosion”. 

It does not require sttiaatdinary wisdom to’ Tecog- 
-nise the irrationalism contained in the argument 
that India is infested with poverty because there are 
too many poor people in the country. The simple 
truth is that “‘exploitation is reduced to poverty and 
the explanation of poverty become the poor them- 
solvos”! (Based on the author’s addres before a 
seminar on population control, held early this year 

ia Bangalore) i 
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” Preparations are afeet for'the Worki Conference on Science and Techeology to be behi in 1979 usder UN 


oo 


In the developis 


In several advanced countries, 


preparations 
g ceurtries, science amd technology progra 


Policy documents are to be discussed at the national-level ie 1977 awd at tho regiozal coaferences 


were Initiated as early as in 1974. i 
mmes are imitative jf aot imposed owes. Mach 


of these activities are supported by pablicfusds. They are oftea conceived in isolation. and ckaracteristically | 


as policies for scleace. 
with the third biggest technica) 


in many countries, Incinding India, tha integrated approach aloze can yield 


India nearly Rs 300 creres are spent 
But the soctal benefits are not commensurate. It is by mow realised 


anmrally on research in sclesce and techsology 
the desired beneficial results. The 


‘| role of different wational fastitutions, political, ecosomic amd scientific, ard the part that can be plaved 


` | by the international and regional bodies are discussed here. 
to t 


In the coatext of the new orientation to be given 
with limited financial resources, ard 


2g to provide employment, enhance productivity 
aseare fan ee radically new science and techaology is required to be evolved. 
isana : R Ñ 
PaT is paper, wi a few additions and amendments, is being adapted by fhe Committee on Science asd Tech- 
nology Coantries (COSTED) of Internatio ral Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) and cir- 
at national and levels in preparation to the 1979 conference. 
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Science Policy for Development : 


B.V. RANGARAO | | 
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CIENCE as a component of knowled isas old as 
’ ctviksation. Without being called technology, 
the art of production of items of utility and social 
significance has beet eae in all regions. The 


more to compare the nations (which probably makes 
evaluation, impossible). While for thousands of 
years, might to fight wars decided the ape 
ofa nation, in recent years commerci has 
become the means of measurement. 

In every civilisation the concepts of science and 
technology were impiloit, even when these terms 
were net used In their, modern sense., Even when 
science and technology were regarded as distinct, 
their motul dependence and decreasing time gap 
in converting one into the other justify considering 
them Siamese twins. For thousands of years prod- 


*. uction techniques evolved from the scientific laws 


derivec. carlier were considered technology. In 
recent years, it has become difficult to decide 
precedence among them., Success in sclence today, 
particularly in ‘big science”, could be achicyed 
only b7 extensive use of technology. 

. Intemse pursuit of sectional activities,.helped to 
make rapid advances in science and technology but 
resulted in fragmented knowledge. Since the 
Renaissance; particularly during the last two hund- 
red yeers, the progress achieved in western Europe 
radical y changed the industrial production systems, 
influencing other countries. They acquired colonies 
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on by Professòr Rangarao, Head of tho 
e in Science Policy, Jawaharlal Nohm 

Delhi, is based on the UN document 
E/AC- CRP13, ed by him for the Office for 
Sclence and Technology; United Nations, in connection with 
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of Science and Technology for Development. 
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- international strife resulting 
increases 


- 


to draw raw materials and for dumping their 
industrial products; in this process they suppressed 
the indigenous production systems in many lands. 
To gain that initial adva not many scientific 
discoveries -and technological. innovations were 


necessary. : 
In spite of the important advantages that accrued 
from the amalgamation of the erstwhile known 
technologies and new innovations for social con 
venlences, in the Western societics, science was not 
integrated enough to evolve new norms, compatible 
„with the production techniques~ and relations. 
However, certain contradictions arising in the 
exploitation of knowledge for sectional interests 
have been, partially, resolved and the process con- 
tinues.: : 
__ Science and technology, along with improving the 
living conditions and bringing considerable social 
change in a limited of the world, have contrib- 
uted extensively to introduce disparities which are 
growing at a higher rate. In the process, three 
of the world population is in a deprived 
‘form. This widening gap and poverty are now seen 
not only as against humanistic principles but also 
constitute a serious danger to the continuation of - 
human civilisation. 
Undue disparities and d 
ation, of basic biological an 
the main to world 


ivation of vast popul- 
social needs, constitute 
. Continuation of 

1 He th a pune 
statistically pro ty a major 
one which may lead to serious set-backs and even 
global annihilation. Science and technology, while 
enhancing the growth of economic development, 
created unacceptable dis and the uont . 
uncertainties. The build-up of disparities in the 
last two hundred years is the result of modern 
technology, industrialisation and com mercialisation. 
The int disparities are more glaring in each 
of the so-called developing societies. Unless immed- 
iate steps are taken, it may.turn out to be impossible 
to retrieve the situation. Already natural and 
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social scientists have become convinced of the 
inevitable man-made doom end sce it fast approach- 
ing. It has been the undisputed desire of all 
civilisations end societies net to self-destroy. Itis 
hoped that recent awareness may elongate the life 
of some societies. But such modest hopes too can 
be realised only if radical changes are brought about 
in the social values, behaviour and aspirations. 
ı There are a few hundred international organise- 
tions trying to avert the danger. The United Nations 
Organisation, through its several agencies, is 
attempting to evolve a New Economic Order to 
avoid a global catastrophe. 

The UN was, for years, a platform to discuss 
political issues. Soon it was realised that peace and 
prosperity could be achieved only through socio- 
economic advancement of the underdeveloped 
countries. More recently, it is 
that ‘the scientific and technological advancement 
isa major component to achieve socio-economic 

gress. There are now more egencies than ‘ever 
Petaro, engaged in finding the ways which the 
underdeveloped countries where two- 
world population live, can apply science ahd 
technology ‘for _ 
required special effort ` by eminent individual 
scientists, mainly from the advanced countries, to 
, include science(s) in UNESCO at its birth. Along 
with education and other cultural matters, science 
appeared more as a pursuit of intellectual activity 
H UNESCO instead of being’ a serious component 
of economic growth. The later proliferation of 
organisations mainly dealing with specific sectors of 
science and rae requires to be reassessed in 
the context of conomic development and 
world peace. The assessment y requires 
certain understanding of the nature of scientific and 
‘technological activities, their characteristics and 
mode of interaction with other soclal activities. 

Only with an understanding of dynamic relations 

between different social sections, a coherent policy 

can be évolved. In the less developed countries 

(LDCs) the programmes followed by different sec- 

tions often contradict each other, and result in 

failures. : 
` Development: A National Phenomenon: Internation- 
al agencies can only broadly define global goals, but 
cannot prepare blueprints of development for 
individual countries, as the features that play an 
important role in evolving the appropriate national 
licies are diverse, and in a country are. specific. 
- To define the role of national and international 
bodies; to identify strategies and tactics appropriate 
` at different stages and methods of evolving the 
suitable institutional structures, considerable studies 


are required. A system for suitable coordination | 


has yet to be evolved.. i 
Development is basically a national phenomenon, 
in which social characteristios would play, the main 
“role in identifying goals and formulation of policies 
to attain the set objectives. onal bodies 
can, at the utmost, perform a catalytic role in tho 
Development process is complex and dynamic. 
AJ the developing countries are not in a similar 
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realised. 


ds of the- 


socio-economic development. It- 


state and there cannot be a common solution. 
Moreover, in the of socio-economic develop- 
ment in the early stages, the changes are rapid and 
require institutions and suitable: social relations 
which can be modified with equal rapidity. Accor- 
dingly, at different of development, social 
institutions, including science and technology, have 
to ibe oppropriatai modified to sustain tho dynam- 
ism. eation of new institutions, abolition of 
certain existing ones and modification of others, has 
to be a continuous process. In the fast changing, 


world this is a major challenge, and not even the ` 


- advanced countries are able to cope up with this: 


demand. In traditional societies, the situation is 
extremely difficult, and this factor is mainly res- 
ponsible for the present-day crisis of stagnation 
or inconsequential development and poses a chal- 
lenge to the national and international bodies. i 

In almost all countries, excluding the Socialist 
states, technology is privately owned and is a com- 
mercial asset. Most of the technology, as under- 
stood inthe conventional way, is now owned by 
transnational corporations. The present inequalities 
are, toa great extent, a direct consequence of the 
world, socig-economic-technology system, which by 
itself cannot radically change its character. In the 
shrunken world, development and underdevelop- 
ment are two sides of the same coin. Any change 
in the system introduced to help the three quar- 
ters of the world population may adversely affect 
the interests of the technology owners. 

While the societies in general, in the developed 
and underdeveloped world may find the- present 
economic order inconsistent with the buman 
aspirations, tho owner institutions which evolved 
in that order. cannot readily surrender their advan- 
tages. In fact, not only the transnational cor- 
porations but also the small industrial establish- 
ments in the LDCs, would be reluctant to radically 
„alter the existing’ commercial relations “which 
include buying commercial rights from foreign 
agencies and exploiting them in the local markets. 

_ Itis’ relevant to note that the per -capita income 

- distribution among nations has almost the same 

, skewed up shape as the internal income distribution 
in the LDCs. The ILO studies, though the data are 
biased due to lack of information on unemploy- 
ment end employment in non-organised sectors, 
already indicate these undesirable. features by high 
Gini ratio and Lorentze curves. ` 

In setting a goal like narrowing the gaps, one, has 
to be cautious to identify the parameters that are 
significantly beneficial. In fact, in the existing 
world order, the comforts and social security enjoyed 
by citizéns are not directly proportional to the per 
capita income. It is appropriate to ident 
biological and social needs and the levels at whi 
different sections are availing them. It is pdsefble 
to. draw a plan only when the specific areas are 


identified in each society either to evolve policies or, 


implement programmes. 
everal problems, identified as global problems, 
if not ontirely due to indiscriminate utilisation of 


` 


raw materials, are surely due to excessive commer- . 


clalisation of the world resources and technological 
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~knowkdge; pollution, threat to. climate, and. 
depletion of certain minerals may be cited as 
examples. The prevailing free-market system and 
comurercialisation are ineffective to solve the 
problems in the under-developed world. , 
The patterns of growth as practised in the already 
advanced countries do not yield thé same results in 
LDCe, and small sections in these communities 
maintain themselves at the present level of those in 
the acvanced countries, while the production system 
as a whole is about a century behin This 
deprives the vast majority of the population 
the fraits of development and endangers the process 
of cevelopment . itself, as the non-beneficiaries, 
constiuting a majority, turn sceptical. There is 
considerable internal strife which extends beyond 
national boundaries and manifests itself in excessive 
defence budgets and markets for war weapons. 
This, in fact, supports the defence industry of 
the -adyanced countries. Several advanced 
count-ies, which spend huge amounts on defence 
recover all this, of course with a time lag, by- 
selling obsolete weapons to the LDCs. 


Toe superposed “‘modern system” through an . 


alienated agency, results in ostentatious living and 
exploltation and the problems posed by this section 
„either on population growth or production levels 
are mither understood nor accepted by the vast 
_Sectioas of the population, nor are they coherent 
with thesystem in which majority of the psople 
live. This has often led to distorted conclusions 
that societies are traditional and opposed to modern 
scienct and technology. It is belatedly realised that 
the development which benefits only certain sections 
is no more acceptable in LDCs. Like knowledge 
without wisdom, growth without social justice may 
give sectional. advantages but cannot lead to dev- 
clo t. This necessitates some understanding of 
sociological and philosophical issues: are t 


he 
models of technologically advanced countries T ; 
e. 


licable to the LDCs even though they provi 
Knowiedgs to evolve suitable plans of action? 

Scleace, Technology and Society: Any plan of 
action in the LDCs will have to be spscific.to each 
country and it has to ‘be drawn on the baiis of the 
existirg socio-economic and cultural factors. 

Though science and technology are integral parts 
of ovary society, as components of knowledge and 
ponio system, they are often considered new 
‘fe introduced after the fifteenth century, first 
in Europe. Of course, new techniques then introd- 
uced constituted a revolution in the pursuit of this 
know edge and had led to an increased growth 
rate. The economic benefits that accrued from this 
pursuit further accelerated and have resulted in the 
so-caled exponential growth. This again is a 
featusxe in human history that different social 
aspecis have difforent growth rates in a given era 
result ng in imbalances and incompatibilities which 
in tum grow into conflicts’ The resolution of such 
conflists results in social change. ' 

The nature of solutions sought and their comp- 
atibility are the decisive factors in social evolution. 
It has been for such reasons that excellence in 
science, and socio-economic prosperity shifted from 
\ fs, 
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ohe country to another over the centuries. 

Science is, by nature, a revolutionary (dynamic) 
process, since its very approach consists in a system- 
atic overthrow of less comprehensive hypotheses by 
the more ‘comprehensive ones, Historically, sociil 
systems too are dynamic, in which socio-economic, 
and political institutions undergo modifications 
influencing human attitudes, values, behaviour and 
morals. The functions of science are determined by 
the social demands. When one has to plan develo 
ment of science and technology, implicit is tl 
involvement of social forces, and vide versa. There- 
fore, scientific planning requires deeper understand- 
ing of science and technology as social activities. 

In the LDCs, institutions and structural forms are 
imitative. As the process of interaction between 
science, technology and society in the advanced ` 
countries, too, is not sufficiently studied and under- 
stood, no serious attention is pald to understand the 
processes of social advancement and several planners 
resorted to copy the institutional forms. The nature 
of the problems that the superposed science would 
encounter in a new social system are very complex. 
In the abseace of such knowledge the failure of tho 
superposed structures to achieve the’ goals is often 
considered an inherent limitation of the under- 
developed world. i 

It is. also pleaded sometimes that while’ tho 
minority elite, educated and urbanised in the ` 
Western style, is readily agreeable to adjust to the 
requirements of modern science and technology, it 
is the rural masses which are reluctant. The econ- 
omic advantages that have already accrued to certain 
classe3 and deprivation of mijority in the process, 
indicate that science and technology as practised 
now in several societies are themselves instramental 
in introducing disparities and widening them. Lack 
of adsquate investments is only one of the factors 
limiting the popular appeal of science and techno- 
logy. The very mmpossibility of converting the whole 
society by. more investments from one mode of 
living to a diffèrent one is another basic difficulty. 
It is no surprise that the growth of science and 
technology establishment in most of the developing 
countries has no coherence with socio-economic 
development. Recently, terms liks ‘‘intermadiate ' 
technology”, ‘“‘appropriate technology”, “‘airernate 
technology”, ‘soft technology”, “utopian technol- 
ogy”, etc.’are hastily coined with different interpret- 
ations, to seek alternative development paths. 

Each stage of socio-economic development man- ` 
ifests itself not only in. the improved standards of 
living, that is, overall material welfare suitably dis- 
tribated among the people, but also introduces the. 
need for certain changes in ths socio-economic 
processes ifthe development has to be continued.. 
Only when such changes are made, ‘the development 
process can bo sustained. Some of the advanced 
countries are also victims of this typo of crisis. 

Technology development effort, gensrally in the 
LDCs, is confined to the imitative needs of the 
upper sections. This effort tends to enhance the 
productivity of only a small fraction of the total’ 
labour force and the investments are also confined 
to limited areas. The effectivencas of such a policy 
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‘eannot Obviously put these sociefies on the path of 
rapid general progress. Increase of productivity of 
90 per cent of the working population by 5 per cent 
is far superior to that of 5 or 10 per cent working 

pulation even by 20 per cent. returns sought 
byauch a minority with improved skills are disprop- 
ottionately' high, and aggravate the disparities. 
This anomalous practice arises as a consequence of 
the nature of commodities introduced and pressures 
brought by commercial systems in their pricing. 
What are lly considered modern in science 
and technology and frontiers of knowledge are those 
identified in the advanced countries arising out of 
the specific stages of development in the free-market 
system. 
yeaah anomalies have resulted in copying sclence, 
technology and education systems, but with far less 
efficiency, which is a major factor in alienating the 
technically trained in the Third World, and ending 
up in ‘brain drain”. 

Need for a National Approach: In spite of the 
spectacular scientific advances and technological 
global potentialities,‘the basic political units, m 
which legal, executive, economic and social prog- 
rammes can be formulated and implemented are 
the sovereign states. Science and technology 
programmes to be agents of socio-economic advan- 
cement are, thus, necessarily national in character. 
These programmes are, of course, more effective if 
they are coherent with regional and world trends. 
The international agencies, as elso regional and sub- 
regional bodies, can only avail of the knowledge 
gamed in the experience in different regions and 
may provide some assistance when desired by the 
mem bee comutries: 

Often it is stressed that science and technology 
ought to be developed to improve the availability 
of food, health services, housing, communications, 
etc., but the degree of significance of each varies in 
a wide range for individual developing countries. 
Many countries in need of id progress are too 
small to take up the world view of development, 
and establish policy-making bodies with all the 
necessary wings of infrastructure and research 
_ establishments. ‘‘Closing the gap” isa misleading 
ideal and this too cannot have a unique meaning to 
all members in all fields. Some ofthe “gaps” are 
fictitious. Some others are meaningfal only in 
certain cultural systems. The existing world order 
with wide gaps isan eggregate effect of the com- 
mercial and social systems which are already 
exploited, and copying the process can only have 
the random statistical possibilities, which cannot 
benefit, simultaneously, significant number of under- 
developed countries. 

In oach country, the political system through its 
apex planning body is required to decide time- 
. bound national goals and adopt a strategy that 
- would give the highest growth rate. Such directives, 
again, have to be picked up by the appropriate 
organisations to convert into a set of programmes, 
and distribute the responsibility and coordinate the 
actions. To make them meaningful, the identific- 
ation of the areas has to be justified on the basis of 
feasibility of their absorption in the national produc- 
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tion systerh. There is no use of technological 
research if its application is not in sight, due to 
either lack of capital, or supporting technical staff, 
or limitations in marketing or serious adverse con- 
sequences on other programmes. It is fallacious to 
call such projects technological research. ; 

There is no country, yet, in which applied research 
is carried out for export pur . Itis unfortunate 
that some times half-way the results of applied 
research from poor countries are picked up by 
advanced countries, and after further work and some 
exploitation they are sold to the countries of their 
origin. 

In all highly stratified societies, which the devel- 
Oping ones are, any change in the production system 
benefiting the weaker sections, invariably, adversely 
affects some sections comparatively better off, which 
naturally resist such changes. In fact, the widening 
pap phenomenon causing unrest in the world is also 
nternally prevalent in most of the developing coun- 
tries and is the main reason for social unrest. The 
society is to be warned or prepared to accept the 
minor inconveniences to some sections, which will 
follow with each innovation-introduction in the 
production system. Resistance to Innovation-introd- 
uction can be reduced by continuous modification 
of technical skills and social relations but cannot be 
excluded completely. 

Most of the LDCs are in a flux. The outcome of 
this flux is likely to be different in various countries. 
What happens in each society depends upon their 
social philosophy and nature of questions the people 
pose and type of solutions sought. These questions 
are nothing but the forms of struggle of the society 
against the difficulties encountered in the day-to-day 
life which, in turn, lead to modifications and altera- 
tions. It is not surprising, therefore, that the sections 
which find the existing relations advantageous refrain 
from eccepting the need for a changes and thas avoid 
posing the relevant questions. And, yet, this urge: 
to struggle for resolutions of these difficulties and 
to po change is the origin of scientific and 
technological advancement. 

Several deVeloping countries have resorted to 
formulate science policies, obviously, with a con- 
viction that science and technology can play an 
important role in the resolation of such difficulties. 
The modern communication system has unleashed 
the aspirations but the social organisations are not 
geared to fulfil the demands. The growth of science 
since the Renaissance has been very rapid, dovelop- 
ing at an exponential rate. 

rates of growth of science along with 
economic development differ from one society to 
another. Western Europe, which is the earliest 
beneficiary of this growth, achieved certain progress 
in about 300 years, in the then iling world 
situation. The USA could ekol da this in about 
100 years with suitable integration of technology 
and social system. A comparable progress was 
achieved in the USSR in about 50 years under 
different social and international orders. It is but 
natural to wish to achieve a similar progress in yet 

a shorter period in some other part of the globo. 
, in the new world order and with 
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basically different, soslo-economic background, the. 
country that would make such progress has naturally 
to evolve a rovel method. Though, once in 9 while, 
by exploiting a specific world situation, a country 
in some regon may succeed within the same social 
order, but tae effort now is to make every country 
from the urderdeveloped world to leap forward. 
Science ic a Developing’ Society: The countries 
placed under the cate of ‘‘developing”’ are them- 
selves diverse in many respects. Even the per capita 
income in these countries varies by a factor of 20. 
Some have a reasonable proportion of trained 
scientists ard technologists and institutional infra- 
structure, comparable to those in advanced countries, 
yet progresa in socio-economic development: Js tardy. 
several cf these countries scienca and technology 
institutions introduced in recent decades are almost 
like investments in cultural activities. While it ‘is 
often said that 90 per cent scientists ever engaged 
in that pursuit in the world are alive, more tnan 99 
per cent of them are active i in the developing coun- 
tries. 
The policies followed so far can be‘ classified as 
those for “scienco and technology” in which their - 
developmnt is the goal, and has become, in several 
countries, an end in itself. In most of these countries 
. there is no positive correlation between science 
and economic development. Some sections 
in these societies are, thus, sceptical about expend- 
itgre on science. ‘and technolo The scientific 
communty by limiting their , activities 
sectional benefits and getting their professional 
aspirations fulfilled through association in thought 
and act on with their peers in advanced countries, , 
is partly alienated from the society which it is to 
serve. The scientists often blame the masses at large 
as hosti:o to science, tradition bound, and incapable 
of being “modernised”. 
Both these -atttindes have arken dis to lack of 
sufficient understanding of social-change. Educated 
' soctiont, Including natural and social scientists in 
the LDCs, have not studied the mechanisms invol- 
ved 'in the interaction of science and other social 
activities in their res sing inthe specific situations. No 
culture can be anti-scientific since, by definition, 
science is an sabiy to minimise material difficult- 
les. Of course, 
readjusted by Mairu aa of social changes, necess- 
arily Ollowing application of, new scientific knowl- 
edge for the welfare of wider sections of . Such 
contredictions are temporary and their resolation 
is possible with fered knowledge in science- 
_ tocety interaction. problem seems to be one 
of echieving harmony ce and 
cultucal forms. Without Fish efforts, if science and 
techrological system fs superposed as an alien force 


to: 


in sectional interests are to be 


of E and institational structures - would 
bo different. 


The high interest rates prevailing in poor countries ` 


make it almost impossible to make any long-term 
investments, particularly in the private sector. 
Development of agriculture, in contemporary socjo- 
technical terms, needs long-term investments. A 
glaring Stampa is afforestation, in which benefits 
accrue after. to 100 years. At the prevailing 
interest rates (10 to 15 per cent per annum) one unit 
of money pialtiolics by a factor of 10,000 during 
such a petiod. In LDCs, incomes from forests per 
unit, area are one-tenth to one-twentieth of those 
from the cultivated areas, though the inherent value 


of unit forest area is at least twonty times the land ` 


used for cultivation. This anomaly arises ay several 
possible users of forest resources are neglected. 
Davelopment necess aie means fulfilment of 
biological and social needs of society. The former 
includes those necessary to sustain healthy life—food, 
clothing, shelter and health. The costs of these 
items are generally low, but when certain commer- 
cial practices are introduced they become expsnsive. 
In tho LDCs such practices which enhance the costs 
of biological needs should be avoided. And by 


proper participation of the masses, production of ` 


the necessary. goods should be considerably increas- 


ed. 
The social needs may be defined to include comm- 
unication, transport, education, culture, security, 
etc. It cannot be denied that even to falfil the biol- 


ogical needs, toa certain dogreo, the sociological , 


facilities are necessary. Some of the developing coun- 
tries might be already having the capacity to provide 
the biological needs but the socio-economic 
might be such that they are not anxious to do the 
needful. In such cases, social engineering is 
solutidn but not an uncertain technological (mde 
tion) innovation. In the advanced countries the basio 
(biological) needs account only for a minor com- 
ponent (lees than 40 per cont) of the income, while 
in many developing countries more than 60 per cent 
of the incomes, onan average, are spent on food 
alone. Yet undor-nourishm=nt is prevalent. Of course, 
several non-commercialised items are not taken 
account of in these' measurements 

While the vast majority of the people in the LDCs 
depends a agriculture and lacks the minimum 
living conditions and edacation, the science and 
SLs cnt that could integrate with their culture, 
willbe only that which is geared to the fulfilment of 
their needs in agricultural and allied production 
processes. Otherwise, the state of sclonce wa remain 
colonial or exotic. i 

“In general, investments in agricultural research 
are low in the developing countries and education 


without any consideration of the specificities. of , is not geared to enhance the skills of those engaged 


social forms, neither economic development nor 
social justice can be' achieved, nor can science in 
thesc societies make genuine progress. 

Economic. Development: The concept of progress 
in terms of economic development requires to bo 
defined comprehensively’ for the LDCs. Due to the 
wids range of incomes, production system, and 
varving nature of the economic problema, the types 
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in agricalture. Agricultural graduates neither super- 
Madi nor participate in the farm activities in the 

DCs. They are employed in teaching and research 
mahea e and ive offices. Recently, 
extension services were created, which have become 
a ‘separate profession at the same locations where 
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: l ; 
“I hate privilege and monopoly. Whatever cannot 
be shared with the ‘masses is tabr0 for me.” 
— Mahatma Gandhi 


X 
TE above are the words of the Father ofour 
nation. These sincere and meaningful words have 
a lot of bearing for the current and most delicate 
problem facing our country today. The problem is 
' the pattern of education for the masses. If Gandhiji 
were alivo today perhaps he would have given the 
most tic approach to solve the problem — a 
basic an quryival need of the masses. e 
At this stage it will be worthwhile to consider a 
ation on popular education by James A Garfield: 
“Next in importance to freedom and -justice is 
popular education, without which neither freedom 
ror justice can be permanently maintained. ; 
' First, we have to define popular education. 
Popular education should be in keeping with tho 
desire of the masses — a particular type and pattern 
of education. It should be. the type which would 
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- medium schools inthe urban areas in th 
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alford equal opportunity of access to all in regard to 
knowledge and placements in life. Thig desire should 
be obtained rough a special consensus bearing in 
mind the state of illiteracy now pes in oar 
country and the understanding of the masses in 
regard to the long-term interests of the welfare of . 
the nation. It should be completely: outside the. 
influence of political motives and injunctions. 

Ido not think we have ever assessed this desire 


' of the masses on these concepts. Oar country consists 


‘mainly of poor and simple people. They believe fh 
the system and quality of education given to them 
by the Government. So it will be correct in saying 
that it is the Government which chooses the popular 
education system. No doubt the>Government has 
been guided by expert bodies appointed to review 
the educational pattern from time to timè. Whether | 
or not these expert bodies had obtained the conson- 
sus of the desire of the macses throughout the 
country in the most pragmatic way, we do not know, 
perhaps not. p ' ` 

Secondly, education being a State subject, it is 
the State Government which lays down the policy 
and pattern. Although, by.and large, they accom- 
modatė the recommendations of the expert comm- 
ittees, the peculiarities of States have had certain 
effects on the pattern and quality of education in 
various States. This is understandable. «| ` 

In the above penpociive it would be worthwhilẹ 
to review the situation prevailing in the affluent 


, society in our country. This minority, , but privileged 


group has influenced the Government to permit e 
pattern of education to meet their -centred 
demands and aspirations. The growth rate of English- 
o last two 
decades have been phenomenal. In effect, this desire. 
has given opportunity tó many English-speaking 
elite to make quick and-casy money. Thé number 
of English medium kindergarten and primary 


“schools which have mushroomed in various colonies 


in urban areas would justify the abovo statement. 

It appears from the current educational policies 
that the Government had, even if unintentionally, 
followed the saying: “What is good for the goose 
is not good for the gander.” Tho affluent. society 
should certainly have motives to educate their child- 
ren in English-medium schools. The motives may be | 
many fold. First, if opens up the opportunity for 
furthering studies abroad. It also gives a better base 
for college education and better opportunities for 
competitive jobs. By and largo, the avenues. open 
to the children of the affluent society are better and 
more remunerative. These are denied to the child- 
ten.of the masses. Should not this privilege and 
monopoly be a taboo? =. ee 

Two- of the salient features of progress accruing 
out of studies and policies on education are, ‘first, 
the creation of the base, that is, the basic education. 
facilities — primary, elementary and secondary stages 
— for tho masses, and secondly, the emphasis oa.. 
regional languages being the medium of instruction, 
at theso levels. These two featires have been accept- 
ed and put through by the States with zealand . 
enthusiasm. Noone can challenge the necessity of - 
adequate number of educational institutions up to 
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the seconcary stage for the masses as such a situation 
alone could improve literacy in our country. 


However the posture adopted on the medium of ' 


instruction is a mute point. We have been carried 
away by a proven fact that a child assimilates know- 
ledge mort quickly when taught through the mother- 
tongue then otherwise. It is, by and large, true in 
cases were the languages are fully developed to meet 
the needsof higher education and non-multi-lang- 
uage problems of the magnitude that ‘prevail in 
India, exist. ‘While the regional languages, by and 
large, met the requirement of art subjects =t school 


levels, these could not and are still not in a position - 


to satisfy the basic requirements of- higher or 

functiona! éducation particularly in regard to term- 

‘inology and text-books. It also failed in the most 

am poeta link between the students and the know- 
ge — the qualified and effective teacher. 

The sudden change over in the medium of instruc- 
tion to rezional languages and the inadequacy of 
the regiordl languages to meet these requirements 
had alrealy adversely affected one generation. If 
this dilurién-in standards and quality of both 
academic and applied fields of science subjects are 
allowed to continue, we would make the bad situa- 
tion worte. ; . 


We shculd, therefore, reassess the needs of the. 


mediums.of instruction for arts and science subjects 
at various levels and create adequate foundation in 
of thede languages at the primary level of 
educatior so that the ee are gees iubieoa 
in the languages most suited for learning an 
assimilation of knowledge. This should be judged 
not only “rom the point of view of completing school 
or college education but on a long-term pective 
of contined updating of knowledge and .:xpertise 
‘both outside the educational institutions in the 
country and abroad. In this pursuit we should not 
be carried away by any false sense of nationalism 
and fear of adverse effect on the development of 
any anticipated link or official language. The hard 
fact that Hindi has not and is not going to attain 
the state of effective language for higher functional 
-education should be accepted in the long-term 
interest of our country. \ 
The atove situation should be presented squarely 
to the messes and a consensus obtained. The mas- 
ses ahoul:l be explained ‘the situation that prevailed 
during tte pre-Independence era, how the situation 
had trarsformed; and how it stood today. The 
ramifications of continuing the present policy should 


also be explained to the masses. Consensus on this’ 


importart matter is vital and would bein the long- 
term interest of democratic socialism, freedom and 


ce. : 
ae should not assume that the uneducated mas- 
ses cannet rationally think and express their desires. 
Wo should not also be dissuaded from this course 
by imagining the depth and vastness of the problem 
to meet & popular demand. If the consensus reveal 
that popalar education is the one now preferred 
and given to the privileged class, we shculd take 
measures to ensure this need. It is oar moral 
‘responsibility to do so. While the affluent could 
have the expensive paraphernalia such as atmoss 
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pss 
phere and environment to suit them, we should 
ensure the same curriculum to the poorer sections of 
society in an inexpensive form as was being done 
during the pre-Independence, period. Perhaps in 
. our anxiety to hate anything colonial, we had lost 
sight of the long-term needs of popular education. 
We had also been influenced by the argument 
that a child is capable of better understanding and 
comprehension if subjects are taught in the mother- 
tongue. While this ,hypothesis is indisputable, 
factors such as the availability of appropriate ter- 
minology, the rapid end continuous growth of 
technology, the abilities of the teacher to cope with 
learning the new terminology and at the same time 
updating their knowledge, are relevant when we 
decide on the medium Of instruction for various 
- subjects. The affluent scciety has safeguarded itself ` 
by clinging on to the old pre-Independence patterns 
of education, and continues to do 50. Bot the 
children of the poorer sections of society only have 
been put through the hypothesis. - 
In effect the experimentation has created two 
additional classes of people’ in our society—the | 
: English-speaking and the non English-speaking 
people. Further, this two-pronged system ‘had 
increased the communication gap between the rich 
and sea poat intellectually, materially and oppor- 
tunity- L 
We cannot afford to perpetuate this mistake any 
. longer. The. problem is complex and would need 
considerable planning, resources and effort. But 
_ this challenge should be met with fortitude, cour- 
ege and determination. We must ensure against 
the fear that the children from’ the poorer sections 
might dilute the atmosphere and quality of education 
in their schools- if the proposal is to reserve certain 
vacancies in these schools exclusively for children 
from the poorer class. Such a course would also 
not be. conducive to creating tho right atmosphere 
in educational institutions as it would develop 
complexes amongst children. ` 
Secondly, they might contend that it would not 
be possible to convert all the Government schools 
to conform to their curriculum because of pa of 
teachers proficient to teach certain science subjects 
in English. These impediments are not insurmoun- 
table. . With the cooperation and goodwill of the 
well-placed communities and assistance of United 
Nations agencies for child welfare, these could be 
solved easily. , . 
Besides giving equal opportunities to all children 
in their basic need for survival, the above course 
‘of action would, in the long run, ensure that a 
larger percentage of our society has the opportun- 
both for 


ities to compete for selective eons 
Central and State services. The quality of people 
entering’ such services would thus improve 


because the selection would be from a much larger 
group of applicants..  ! a 

There may be a fear that this action would retard 
the progress of development of Hindi and its 
adoption as the link language as pointed out ear- 
lier. This fear would bs off-set by the gains 
accruing out of the enhanced morale and pride of 
plate given to the weaker sections of our society. 
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W ith increased dependency of States on one another 
and improved communications, history would 
develop a link language most suited for our requir- 
ement. This natural ptocess of history should not 
be artificially disturbed as it would generate sus- 
Picion and ill-will. 

We should view this matter in the larger interest 
of our multi-racial, multi-cultural and multi-lingual 
society, and also our long-term interest to part- 
icipate in world affairs. the long run it would 
improve the image of our quality of education, thus 
gaining recognition and preference in the rest of 
the world. 

Further, English need not be treated as a foreign 
language any longer. It has done immense good 
to the country. It has already been classified as an 
associate language in India. English is no longer 
the monopoly of the once colonial British. It has 
achieved a state ofa useful and effective vehicle of 
communication in the world. With dist and 
time shrinking due to technological advancements, 
increased international dependency and enhanced 
requirement of human understanding amongst 

us nationals in the world, we should treat the 
knowledge of English as a great asset. : 


It would only promote our usefulness amongst 
the South Asian countries but on a long-term sae 
spective gain leadership for international er- 
standing and placement. Such a perspective when 
realised could even anticipate thô shifting of certeln 
components of United Nations to our country ona 
permanent basis. In this context it could be termed 
a vital need of our country. 

It would be worthwhile to reiterate the two 

uotations from: Mahatma Gandhi end James A. 

d, cited earlier. Let privilege and monopoly 
be given up voluntarily as these are cancerous 
growths, and in their place goodwill and compas 
sion be nurtured. Let us, therefore, design the 
most pragmatic pattern of “Popular Education” 
which would ensuré freedem and justice to the 
masses as this is vital for the unity and strength of 
the nation. All efforts now used to stimulate the 
use of Hindi could be diverted to improve the 
quality of official work in daily life and, thus, 
provide better service to our . The growth 
of the link language could be left to a natural and 


process. 
This approach would give better foundation to 
the ultimate aim of unity and integration of people: 
Eat» km. bæ “i 





SCIENCE POLICY FOR DEVELOPMENT (Continued from page 19) 


other scientists are working. These practices not only 
deprive farms of the benefits of technological ad- 
vances but also education and researeh aro isolated 
end alienated. 

It is often not the lack of knowledge that hampers 


“action but the missing social engineering to coor- 


dinate skills, manpower, resources, administration 
and trade. It is estimated that in several countries 
food supplies can be doubled with only the existing 
irrigation facilities ine fertiliser supply, by_ the 
application of known agronomical practices and 
protection of foodgrains. During the last two decades 
grain production nearly doubled. In the advanced 
countries this has been achieved even by reducing 
the land under cultivation, while in the LDCs it is 
invariably by bringing more land under cultivation. 
This has created many new problems, some of 
which like ecological imbalances constitute serious 


danger. 
Ties vested interests that are reluctant to change, 
demand of science and technology the magic wand that 


_ would provide solutions within the same structures. 


Though science and technology are necessary factors 
in 
sufficient by themselves nor can they develop in the 
absence of a priate dynamic social orders. 
Historically speaking, it is during the periods of 
rapid social change that science had p sod. For 
example, Italy during the Renaissance, Britain and 
France during the Industrial Revolution and 
Germany during the Wiemar Republic. Even among 
the ancient traditional societies, science flourished 
when the social structure was accepting new ideas. 
and concepts. The growth pattern of Greek science 
which although rose much higher than the science 


2 


io-economic advancement, they are neither © 


of any other traditional society, had a shape similar 
to that of societies in the same category, a brief and 
brilliant period of flowering, preceded by an incub- 
ating period and followed by prolonged stagnatian. 
(S. Sambursky, “Conceptual Develo t and. 
Modes of Explanation in Later Greek Thought,” in - 
A. C, Crombie (ed), Scientific Change; W. Heineman 
Ltd., London; 1963; pp 61-63) (To be continued) 
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Revolution 
and 
Revolutionary 
Leadership 


JOHN PULPARAMPIL 


Ts can be moments in history when academic 
neutra ity can be barren, and reflecting more of 
irrespons veness rather than social responsibility. 
. This seems to be the situation today before the 
academic community in India, when silence may 
moan suport or approval of things that are emer- 
ging. This at least is the feeling of this writer 
that the intellectuals have an obligation to give up 
comfortaEle neutrality and stop remaining silent 
spectators to the present political development in 
the co , when the storm is over and the time 
has come-for dispassionate assessments and decisions 
for averting impending disastors. ; 

It is praiseworthy on tho part of a journal like 
Maiastrecm to have risen up to the occasion and 
initiated a discussion on the problems and prospocts 
of Communist and Left unity in India. A month of 
discussions in the Mainstream on this vital issue 
have brought many things to the surface. Walle 
some of he comments made by the participants 
since April 23, 1977, have highlighted the ‘major 
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causes for the continuing disunity among the Left. 
ists in India, and have been suggestive of strategies 
for establishing a Leftist unity, all of the nine con- 
tributions till May 21 have expressed the desirability 


' of Leftist unity. But there are some aspects of the 


besic problem deserving greater attention and a 
clearer statement. Hence the following comments 
from one whose credentials are more as a political 
a rela ag an aA 
sther for action or for philosophising, moments 
of crisis may prove particularly suitable, since many 
things which used to be taken for granted in ordin- 
ary times have to be taken for their real worth and 
value on such occasions. For the Leftists in 
today is a moment of crisis, because their credibility 
seems totally eroded, judging from the fact that in 
the recent Lok Sabha elections no . Left has 
been able to win a singlo seat on the basis of its own 
stren as observed by D.P.S. (Mainstr 
Aprii 30). This is something over which the Leftists 
in India have to reflect asa group, whatever be 
their present mode of existence and operation. i 
March 1977 prociaimsd to toe world some signific- 
aut facts. Ono ts that there exists in India an enlight« 
ened electorate witha revolutionary potential who 
would not indefinitely tolerate cither empty promises 
or despotic rule by their leaders. A second fact is 
that there isan abysmal poverty of revolutionary 
leadership in India to bs the representative and 
vanguard of the revolutionary masses. 
There is a third fact, too, namely, that in the 
abssnce of a truly revolutionary leadership which 
could bs responsible for mobilising men and material 
for a socialist revolution in India, the very reaction- 
ary forces are rising to the oocasion and are 
evolving appropriate strategies for holding on to 
Political power. ; 
Iu this historical moment, what are the major 
Leftist political ae CPI, CPI(M), end 
the CPI(M-L) — doing to: offset the strategies of 
the conservative and reactionary forces and to give 
leadership to the revolutionary masses of India? 
Whether Congress or Janata, the difference is like 
the one between tweediedum and tweedledee, to 
pası a judgement on their actual commitment to: 
the toiling masses. Those who- could really mako a 
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diferenco to this situation are the Leftist forces In 
the country, but they have been, unfortunately, 
following strategies of mutual and self-annihilation. 

In any exercise at evaluating the revolutionary 
nature of a or movement, it is necessary to 
keep in mind that raising of slogans is different 
from actual commitment to policies. ‘Democratic 
forces”, “progressive forces”, ‘‘socialist policies”, 
etc. have today become more slogans and less reflec« 
tive of actual commitment to the ideological and 

olicy contents around which they had initially been 
ormed. 

The claim to revolutionary. leadership in any 
situation is based upon certain fundamental premises: 
that the leader adopts a basically rational, historical, 
and people-oriented outlook and commitment, and 
displays a certain amount of courage to forgo 
immediate gains, especially gains arising from the 
very system that is belng sought to be ged or 
removed. This would require long-range policies as 
against adhocism, standing up to unavoidable 
adversities in preference to immodiate gains, and all 
shades of opportunism. There should also be a basic 
policy of self-reliance as against survival by “‘appen- 
. dixship”. This is a framework against ‘which tho 
Leftist parties of India could fruitfully engage in an 
excercise of self-analysis and evaluation. s 

If Marxism isa philosophy and.ideology based 
on objective social and historical laws, then thore is 
no justification for any Marxist to be ahistorical. 
Historicity in existence and historicity in perspective 
should be the major source of enlightenment for a 
Marxist. If so, the historical moments of Indian 
politics today call upon the Marxists of India to 
give up suicidal policies and to take bold decisions 
to give a united leadership for a socialist revolution 
in India. 
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If 1947 was the year of Indian Indepondence from’ 
‘colonialism, which marked only the first phase of 
of India’s political liberation, the year 1977 is the 
year of equally decisive moment for independent 
India, ushering in the second phase of her liberation. 
Following the total rejection of the Congress by the 
North Indian electorate which had been ey E 
for nine decades and defending it for three d ; 
and tho merger of the, traditional splinter-oppos- 
ition parties as well as the newly born CFD to form 
the Janata Party on May 1, politics in India have 
undergone a qualitative change. As a result, we 
are living in what might be termed as historic 
moments in India’s lifo. 

The conversion of the three-decade-old ruling 
Congress into an opposition party for the first time, 
the attempts by the newly born Janata Government 
to provide a clean administratlon, as well as the 
inability of the Leftist forces in India to give a 
united leadership to the revolutionary masses, are 
all events pregnant with theoretical meanings and 
dovelopmental! potentials. 

More than the earnestness of the top-level leaders 
of the Janata Party to age ponro and to improve 
the economio scene, it is the correctness of their 
a and the soundness of their understanding 
of the situation, that is the major question. No 
doubt, their commitment to the restoration of the 
civil rights and an atmosphere of freedom are 
noteworthy, just as their desire to improve the lot 
of the poor through such measures as the ‘People’s 
Plan” aimed at “a rapid growth of techno-organis- 
ational progress in the sectors on which the poor 

d for employment’, such as agriculture, 

husbandry, forestry, construction and public. 

works, village crafts, small industries and smali 
services units, etc. 

But confusion reigns supreme in the Janata Party’s 

ion and commitment on the role of the state 
m the management of the economic activity of the 
country. Can “freedom” be allowed and pursued 
as an end in itself without qualifications? How wise 
is it to allow equal freedom to those who are en 
gaged in the activities of basic social production — 
the working class — and to those who thrive on 
parasitic, middleman’s professions — the exploiting 
classes — without discrimination? How prudent is 
the faith in the “‘trusteeship’’ doctrins which places 
a halo around tho heads of capitalists, rich farmers, 
and the tradesmen, the very logic of whose profes- 
sions uoan that they can thrive only at the cost of 

It is in matters such as these that one should make 
a distinction between bona-fide desire or commit- 


. meat to serve the people and actual enlightenment 


regarding the objective nature of~contemporary 
social forces and the types of social policies called 
for if major disasters are to be avoided. Recent events 
on the Indian political scene centred round the JP- 
led Gojarat agitation, Bihar movement, and the 
“Janata waye”, all have extra significance in this 
context. 
On the Indian political scene of today,. one should 
distinguish between the Congress phenomenon, the 
Janata phenomenon, and the Leftist phenomenon. 
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The Congres, which seemed to believe, till the eve 
of the recent Lok Sabha elections, in ite divine 


right to rde — and to rule without rules — could ` 


not only uce. but also pardon the Sanjay 


episode, which was still capable of staging a como., 


back unless the nation remained vigilant. The Janata 
phenomenon, which has a good number of well- 
meaning, though ill-enlightened leaders in its fore- 
front, contains no small number of disgruntled 
opportunists, on the one hand, and stern reaczionaries, 
on the otter, whose loyalty to Big Business, the rich 
farmers, end the dy traders has been no secret. 
As for the Leftist 
it isan intellectual hobby fora good meny non- 
litical academics to be sympathetic to -Marxist 
deals, the activists are cogaged fna mutual and 
self-annitilating campaign and, in a frantic effort 
to survive, goto the humiliating extent of egreeing 
to be an appendix to the Congress, the Jarata, and 
even to the AIADMK. If the salt loses its saltiness, 
we ts it good for? 


Naxalite movement, which is just ‘en years - 


old now, is assuming new meanings with the reported 


decision of its leaders to end isolation and to enter- 


the mainstream of Indian political life, as well as the 
new light bemg thrown upon it by tho findings of the 
Tarkunds Committee appointed by Jayaprakash 
Narayan to investigate the deaths of Nazalites in 
alleged ercounters with the. police. . 


The CPI’s own effort at selfanalysis and evalua- 


tion is @ good starting, and ome wishes that the 
CPM toc will, follow suit. Much, of course, will 
depend cn how the leaderships of the CPI, CPM, 
and CPML decide to act further. Will they listen 
to the mzssage of the times they are -living in and 
bury the past to stand united to give a much needed 
revolutionary leadership to the Indian masses for a 
much de‘ayed social revolution? 
” Kunal Chattopadhyay, writing on the “Immediate 
Need for Agreed Minimum Platform” was hitting the 
nail on the head when he stated: “The basis for left 
unity mux be Communist unity.... A little less preoc- 
cupation with ‘Maoism’, ‘Social á ”, ete, 
and a little: more with Indian problems is requiredon 
the part of all Communists.” (Mainstream, May 21) 


henomenon in Indie, while, 


In matters of social action, it is the goal that can 
ive unity to social movements rather than Identity . 
in details of theoretical perspectives, which can, of 
course, be aimed at, but should not be allowed to 
stand in the way to a common canse. Preoccupation 
with whether one should accept the Soviet inspiration ` 
or the Chinese ‘inspiration at the cost of the cause 


- of the masses in the concreto situation is certainly 


far from befitting the Marxist ideals. For Marx,’ it 
was the cause of the working class which stood first, > 


, though infernationalism inthe struggle for it was 


desired as ideal. Nor does one see why ‘“‘interna-— 
tionalism” cannot te an inkerent aspect of a 

movement organised and carried out mainly out of 

considerations of local exigencies. , 

If man is liberated in Russia in a Russian wey, in 
China in a Chinese way, and in India in an Indian 
way, the liberation of Man in all these countries and 
cultures would definitely constitute an ‘‘internation- 
al” movement for human liberation, whether or not 
formally linked in an institutional way. 

In fact, internationalisation and individuation 
happen to be two inseparable dimensions of political 
development in contemporary history, thanks to the 
inherent features ofthe technological civilisation 
wo live in: otherwise, growing interaction between 
nations, still surviving spirit of nationalism, and 
frequently surfacing sub-nationalisms will all have to 
be wished away as non-existent. In an when 
popoienan ere groping for greater collective identity 
as homens with more or less the same basic needs 
to besatisfied and a more individuated identity as 
cultural groups with congenial traditions, no revol- 
utionary leadership can afford to neglect the need 
for teng tactical and pragmatic enough to achieve 
a workable combination of the. universal with the 

Finally, the need of the hour is that the Leftists 
in India should take note of the qualitative change 
in Indian politics, listen to the message of the times 
they are living in, come to terma with the inevitability 
of standing together to he effective, and display the 
needed maturity of. stdtesmanship by agreeing to 

provide a united leadership to the Indian masses for 
a socialist revolution. 
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. I have úo doubt that we can make 
~ approach to it as is 
‘excluding Russia, an 
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INDIA: GANDHPS AND JANATA’S (Continued from page 3) 


farming ir villages. Charan Singh, from whatever 
he has said, believes and advocates peasant prop- 
rietorship and individual farming and such things 
that go with it like tractors, etc., as seen by the pros- 
perity of the Jat farmer in the Janata leader’s 
strongholc in western Uttar Pradesh. 

But whet did Gandhi think of land and its utilisa- 
tion? Gandhi wrote: “ ... 
Real soci¢lism has been handed down to us by our 
ancestors who taught ‘all land belongs to Gopal, 
where then is the boundary line? Man is the maker 
of that e and he can, therefore, unmako it’. 


later, he returned to the samé subject | 


aioe wrote ‘‘Gopal literally means shepherd; it also 
PIA god. In modern language, it means the state, 
the >eople. That the land today does not 
belong to tho people is too trae, but the fault is not 
in the ing. It is us who have not lived up to it. 
as good an 
ble for any nation, not 
that without violence. The 
most effective substitute for violent apo eon 
the wheel with all its implications. Land and all prop- 
erty is his who will work it. Unfortunately, the 
workers aze or have been ignorant of this simple 
fact.” 
Pa a senso, Gandhi tried to go back u „the India 
re-British days, an India that he felt was rooted 
trees villages and with self-government and autar- 
oy the India before the advent of exploitative 
capitalist ‘machine age Hence his insistence on 
village government, village autonomy as well: as 
villagg labour-intensive production of-goods, a 
system that had been deliberately destroyed by the 
British waen' Crown Rule was established. 

Fitz James Stephen, the political philosopher `of 
the Indiam Civil Service, revealed the reasons for the 
British orslaught on Indian village institutions in 
these words: ‘“Tasy (village communitigs) are, in 


fact, a crudo form of socialism, paralysing the growth 


of the incividnal energy and all its consequences. 
The contmuance of such a state of society, is radic- 
ally incocsistent with the fandamental principles of 
our rule both in theory and in practice.””! 

Whethzr the village communities would ‘have 


' gurvived sven without the advent of the British rule, 


and if so in what form, is perhaps in the realm of 
speculation. However, it should bs clear that the 
kind of esonomics that Gandhi advocated cannot be 
effectuated without the necessary political and ad- 
ministrative actions. It also means that either the 
people voluntarily go back to that state of economy 
or-bo persuaded through incentives and disincen- 
tives, to Jo so. What package of measures. will be 
compatitle with our present system of government 
and of Jews and, if persuasion fails, how to turn the 


- country en that path, are, major questions of prior 


debate that cannot be avoided. 

‘Also, if the villages go to that Gandhian model, 
would they bə able to continue in the face. of daily 
dose of propaganda they would be subject via radio, 
satellite TV or films and contacts between village- 
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-this brings me to socialism. . 


-assume that an 


> 


f 
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urban: pbn ‘How would this “freedom of 
information” be dealt with? What kind of conti- 
nuous ‘‘oducation” through mass edia would then 
be needed to persu our people 


to the modern consumerist industrial society? 
It should be added that state action through levy 


` of excise on mill-goods and rebates and subsidies for 


handmade goods and khadi and village’ indastries, 
schemes.tried for last two decades, have ‘not been 
particularly successful. 


ANDHI's socialism was the non-materialistic 
and moralistic one. It was based on non-posses- 
sion of wealth and he scorned any kind of society or 
civilisation that extolled accumulation of wealth 
In his Hind Swaraj, written in the first decade of 
the century, influenced mainly by his South African 


experience and his contacts with Tolstoy, Gandhi . 


said: “Formerly, in Europe, people plougtied their 
lands mainly by manual labour. Now, one man 


‘can plough a vast tract by means of steam engines 


and-can thus amass great wealth. This is called a 
sign of civilisation,” 

Gandhi did not also distingulsh onthe basis of 
the means of accumulation of wealth or the nation- 
ality. Hə again wrote: ‘‘... and those who have 
amassed wealth out of factories are not likely to be 
better than other rich men. It would be folly to. 
dian Rockefeller would be better 
than the Amrican Rockefeller.”1* 


Ho saw the pdsseas'on of worldly mod beyond 


one’s needs, in absolute moral terms. 

that we are thieves. in a way. IfI take pee i 
that I do not: need for my own immediate use aad 
keep it, I thieve it from somebody else.... I dare not 
possess anything which I do not want. In India, 
we have threo million ‘of people: having to be satis- 


` fied with one meal a day, and that meal consisting 


of a chapati containing no fat in it, anda pinch of 
salt. You and I have no rightto anything that we 


‘really have, until these three millions [since Gandhi's 


writings these three millions have perhaps increased 
to thirty millions at least] are clothed and fed 
better. You and I, who ought, to know better, 
must adjust our wants, and even undergo voluntary 


e to oontinus to, 
accept that Gandhian model of living and not revert, 


- 


starvation i in order that they may be nursed, fed and 


clothed.” 

Ganthie economics was of an autarchial concept 
and against GATT! “If dot an article of commerce 
had been brought from outside India, she would be 
today a land flowing with milk and honey.... if we 
follow the swadeshi doctrine then, every village of 
India will almost be a self-supporting, and self- 
contained’ unit, exchanging only -such necessary 
commodities. with other villages as aro ‘not locally 
prodacible,”#« 

, He had no use for the cities and onld hayo no 
use, if he were alive today, for the internal and 
external trade and commerce, or export-oriented 


, %8- 















BP would happen in a free India? 
t is your programme for the improvement 
: of the lot of the peasantry? 

° Gandhi: The peasants would take the land. 
We would not have to tell them to take it. They 
{| would take it. ` 

{ - Q: Would the landlords be compensated? 

‘ Gandhi; No. That would be fiscally impos- 
sible. You see our gratitude to our millionaire 
aa does not prevent us from saying such 

— fon Louis Fischer’s Ten Days iia Gandhi; 
1942; p 43. 


growth. He sald: “Our cities are not India. India 
lives in‘her seven and half lacs of villages, and the 
cities live upon the villages. bg Soe not omg 
their wealth from other countries.. The city Po 
are brokers and commission agents for ig 
houses of Europe and Japan. The cities havo co- 
operated with the latter in the bleeding’ process that 
has gone on for the past two hundred years. Itis 
BAN He pss based oe oe ee that India is daily 
Pin pomtultig a village-based, Saana latnar, 
ial economy, Gandhi did not of course turn 
his face entirely against machines. He wanted it 
limited to sectors whero machines were absolutely 
necessary, and in such cases he wanted it to be in 
the state sector. 
“What I object to, is the craze for machinery, not 
as such. The craze is for what they call 
labour-saving machinery. Men go on ‘saving labour’ 
till thousands are without work and thrown on the 
open streets to die of starvation. I want to save 
time and labour, not for a.fraction of mankind, but 
for all. I want the concentration of wealth not in the 


hands of a few but in the hands of all. Today, 


machinery merely helps a few to ride on the backs 
~of millions. The impetus behind it all is not the 
philanthropy to save labour, but greed. It is against, 
this constitution of things that I am fighting with all 
my might.” 

Making clear that he was aiming “‘not at eradica- 
tion of all machinery but only limitation," and 
citing the example of the sewing machme as ah 
instance of ‘‘an intelligont exception’?® to his rule 

against machinery, Gandhi conceded that such 
things like the sewing machine would have to be 
manufactured in factories; run on power-driven 
machinery. 

Thus, whils envisaging communal or state owner- 
ship of land in the villages, use of ploughs and 
improved ploughs but not tractors in cultivation, 
and villago needs being met by village industries, 
Gandhi conceded the need for certain types of indus- 
tries. “If I can convert the country to my int 
of view, the social order of the future will be based 
predominantly on the charkha and all it implies. It 
will include everything that promotes the well-being 


of the villagers. It will not exclude the industries, ` 
mentioned by my correspondent, so long as they do | 
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in ‘passing 
_Taise the down-trodden, the fallen, 
into which they have been sunk by ti the capitalists, by , 


not smother the villagers and village life. t dé » 


visualise electricity, shipbuilding, iron works, 

machine-making and the like existing side by side 
with village handicrafts ... in the state of the future 
(industrialisation) will subserve the villages and 
their crafts,” 

Such industries, Gandhi envisaged, should be in 
the state sector. “But I am socialist enough to say 
that such factories should be nationalised or state- 
controlled. They ought only tobe working under 
the most attractive and ideal conditions, not for 
profit, but forthe benefit of humanity, love taking 
the place of greed as the motive.” ® 

Elsewhere he said: 
be centralised and nationalised. But they will occupy 
the least part of the vast national activity, which 
will mainly be in the villages.” 

This certainly rales out transnational investments 
in the core sector or private investments in basic and 
heavy industries, or any industry for that matter. 

In “the India of his dreams, Gandhi did not also 
envisage the Government of India and the state 
assuming a position of equality between: the oppres- 
sor and the oppressed, or between cap. 
labour. “I am afraid that for years to come India 
would be engaged in on jn order to 
from the mire 


the landlords, by the so-called higher classes, and 
Lae subsequently and scientifically by the British 
ers.’ 

Gandhi envisaged this would be done by taking 
money away from the rich and giving it to the poor 
in the form of grants. “From whose pockets are 
those grants to come? Not from the pockets of 
heaven. Heaven is not going to drop money for the 
sake of the state. They wil naturally come from the 
moneyed classes, including the Europeans. It will. 
be, therefore, a battle between the ‘haves’ and ‘have- 
nots’; and if that is what is feared, I am afraid the 
National Government will not be able to coms into 
being if all the classes hold the pistol at the head of 


“Heavy Industries will need . 


and, 


the dumb millions and say ‘You shall not havea . 


Government of your own unless you guaranteo our 
ions and our rights’.”® 
Vinoba Bhave, an exponent of Gandhian thought 


and economics, has said that Gandhian thotght is ` 


based on three principles: varna-vyavastha (principle 
about vocation for living), trusteeship and de- 
centralisation. And since Gandhi’s “trastecahip™ is 
sometimes quoted these days, one has to understand 


that is cannot be separated from the other two , 


concepts either, and allthres are an integral part of 
Gandhian economics. Gandhi’s concept of varna- 
vyavastha, acoording to Vinoba, meant “‘e wages 
for all work [emphasis added], absence of competi- 


tion, and a system of education which takes the . 


fullest advantage of hereditary capacities of the 
people”’.* 
Expounding Gandhi's varna-vyavsatha or varna- 
K. G. Mashruwala said: ‘“‘Normall: ple 
follow the traditional callings of their foretathers 
handed down from father to son. This is good for 
the stability of social life, for the trainin se 


child and for the technical advance of the pro: 
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itself... Gandhiji sa 
incredibly simple. 
pate ret ore alot ie: 


per meaning of varna is 
ly means she ronima 
itary and traditional 


callings cf our forefathers, in zo far as the tradition-- 


al calling is not inconsistent with fundamental 
ethics, ans this only for the purpose of earning one’s 
livelihoof.”’ 


As Mashrowala puts it: oa lays down one 
exceptior to the normal rule, namely, if the trad- 
itional_ calling is inconsistent with fundamental 
ethics it i not to be followed. He was also prep- 
ared to admit another ... when he said in answer to 
the quest.on, what a man who exhibited qualities 
opposed -o the family character would do, Gandhi 
said, ‘If my father is a trader and I exhibit the 
qualities of a soldier, then I may without reward 
serve my country as a soldier,.but must be content 
to earn my bread by trading.... It would be quite 
right for any carpenter to become a lawyer . 
for servic, not for money’.”*™* ; 

Rajaji -ried to introduce. this concept in education 
in Madres in 1952-53 and his Ministry was brought 
down on this issue and Kamaraj took over. C, 
Subrameitam, as’ Education Minister under Rajaji, 
moved the bill and withdrew it under, Kamaraj. 
. Rajaji want on to found the Swatantra while 
Kamaraj ultimately headed the Congress(O) and 
both parties had now merged in Janata. 

As regards ownership or ‘‘trusteeship”, Vinoba 
says: ‘‘Tre-word and its abuse seem to have been 
born together. But it has a good: connotation in 
law, and Gandhiji having been a student of law, 
the .word seems to have clung to him ... as I have 
not been a student of law, despite the use of this 
word by Gandhiji, it has failed to stick to or attract 
me. However, does not come in the way of my 
‘understanding and appreciating the idea which 
Gandhiji sought to express through it. Kishorilal- 
bhai has explained the concept so lucidly as.to be 
understood by even a person of ordinary ability. 
I.fæl if leaves no room for any misunderstanding 
of the idea.” 

Accorcing to Mashrowala, trusteeship was not 
*Sust a ecuphemistic way of jostifying.one’s posscs- 
sion and control of property, power, etc.”,” nor 
was the term used by Gandhiji to oblige “the 

inces, the zamindars, the capitalists and holders 


princes 
of power by subtly furnishing them with one more ` 


eepon to ,, ting to their respective positions of 


` “None fe these suppositions are warrantable. The 
word trustee isa legal term, and all the rights and 
duties that law chooses to assign to that term from 
time to time will apply to the trustee of Gandhiji’s 
theory, plus a good deal more on moral grounds 
not covered by law.’ 

Gandhi thought that everything belonged to God 


and “neither the shareholders, directors, managing | 


agents, technicians andthe labourers, ‘jointly or 
paps nor e even the state is the absolute owner of 
an 
What did ze 
and income out of that property? Mashruwela says: 
‘Theo idea of God’s ownership, or of absence of 
Re nee whole 
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of humanity, in anything whatever rejects all claims, 
cither by shareholders, managers, experts or workers 
to dividends, commissions, bonus, etc: in proportion 
to profits.... Everyone who has contributed to ths 
success of the industries to the best of his capacity 
may pay ake a’wage (if ho needs), but the wage should 
in’ accordancé with his needs and not in accord- 
„anco with the value of his contribution.... If the 
ca of a crippled worker is no ‘more than to 
a a stool and the articles that leave’ or 
ter the factory, and if he’ performs that duty. 
oasis! he is entitled to the full ordinary wage 
plus what he needs more on account of his ppur 
ly rae conditions. As me him, the 
of the engineer or an able-bodied worker may Ny i 
just fall ordinary. The managing agent, if he is alsò 
getting a wago in another capacity or elsewhere, 
may not tako any wage at all. _The monetary wage 
would be no guide for evaluating a man’s capacity 
or worth. The idea also rejects the right of the state 
or directors or workers to destroy that property 
wantonly, on the ground that they may do anything 
with what belongs to them. 
“The idea of ownership being thus disposed of, 
the next question is who are’ beneficiaries of a 
perty? The answer is, t ea calite creation is tho 
beneheiary . Everything is to be sharetl with’ overy- 
one else, not forgetting even non-human life.... Not 
even a self-sufficient village has an exclusive right 
to all its production, if it is wanted for life in 
distress in another part of the world. And if it does 


not need anything which the other can spare, or if `” 


the latfer is too poor to give Syne in exchange, 
it cannot demand any price for it.” 

Mashruwala continues: ‘‘It is also not difficult to 
understand after the foregoing why Gandhiji ‘was 
opposed both to expropriation, on the one hand, 
and to the payment of compensation, on the other. 

tion is unnecessary and unjust if the present 
holders consent to fulfil the obligations of trustees. 
An attempt should be made first to convert them ‘to 


that-position. Compensation is unnecessary because 





Gandhi: However, I do not believe in accepted 
Western forms of democracy with its universal 
vote for parliamentary representation. 

Fischer: What would you have India do? . 

| Gandhi: There are 700,000 villages in India. '|' 
Each would be organised according to the = j 
„of its citizens, all of them voting. Then 
would be 700, 000 votes, and not. 400 million. 
Each village in other words would have one | 
vote. The villages would elect their district ` 
administrations and the district administrations 
would elect' the provincial administration and 
these in turn would elect the President who 
would be the national Chief Executive. 

Fischer: That is very much like the Soviet 


system. 
Gandhi: I did not know that. I do not mind. 


— from Louis Fischer’s Tèn Days with Gandhi; 
1942; p 44. , . 


poncot mean in terms of wagés. - 
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unwilling to fulfil the obligations of a trustee, 
claiming the property as his own, he takes up a 
pondon which cannot be accepted. He has there- 

o to be removed and a new arrangement has to 
be made. So there is no case for com nn. 

Those who are trying to pitch dhi against 
Nehru or Socialism and other concepts, may read 
what Mashruwala has to say: “The difference bef- 
weon Gandhism and Marxism is great, but greater 
still is the difference between Gandhism and unbrid- 
led capitalistic, feudal and caste orders. Unless 
those who enjoy privileged positions in the present 
system of life in the shape of abundant wealth and 
r caste relinquish them and constitute them- 

ves true trustees of:the wealth in their possession 
and make themselves equal in rank with the masses, 
teduce their standard of „life in conformity with the 

of the country, and pledge themselves 
to work for the well-being of every one, in the 
absence of a non-violent leader as great as Gandhiji. 
himself, Communism with all its violent force is 
inevitable. And in that case those who say that 
Communism is a stage preceding Gandhism, 
i.e., a non-violent order, will be regarded as 
nearer to Truth. 

“The way to avoid these violent struggles is to 
voluntarily make a series of successive graded 
changes in the-current way of life. Rank, caste, 
untouchability, etc. must go; unemployment and 
hunger must be abolished; provincialism and com- 
munalism must abate; nationalism must shed its 
selfishness, a ness and imperialistic prop- 
ensities; the difference between the highest and the 
lowest standards of life must diminish to an en- 
ormous extent; judicial and executive administration 
must show immediate. and easily noticeable moral 
improvement; the semblance of democracy must give 
way to real democracy and sense of responsibility. 
Even all these changes will not lead to Gandhism 
as such; but they will be appreciated by the masses 
as progress towards it. If we are not earnest about 
these steps, the tide of Communism cannot be 
memmed... There is still time for the custodians 
of capital and holders of social rank to bring about 


: AMONG FIGHTING CHIRIBURU WORKERS 


re-enacted. These workers know little’ of: Marxist 
though they do know of Marx (whom they 


, call M arang . Buru, meaning their chief leader), 


Engels and Lenin. But they know of the Vietnamese 
people’s strugglo; they know of the Black move- 
ment in America; and they express their solidarity 
to oppressed ples all over the world. In the 
May Day rally in Patna this year, they sent a 1,000- 
strong demonstration. ; 
oe from day-to-day economic problems the 
workers are also interested in getting educated. Al- 
though repeated struggles 
disrupted everything time and again, they have 
repeatedly learnt a lot of thing. But unlike what 
happens in many cases, getting educated has not 
changed their li le. nor are they alienated from 
fellow workers. ae 
As Majumdar put it in his speech, the use of 
and toothbrush, or ahampoo, would 


toothpaste 
’ not be tolerated by the workers. This meant simply 


that the corrupting influence of urban culture would 


and repressions have . 


BRE ARES Muka uf. al} A AL D 
grant that wisdom to everyone of us.’*4 

Mashruwala wrote that originally in Harijan in 
1950 and later it was published in a book form, with 
an introduction by Vinoba Bhave in 1951. 

Gandhi himself was quite alive to the danger of 
his words and writings being used like a mantra. 
Addressing the Gandhi Sarva Seva Sangh in 1937, 
he said: “Whenever there is any difficulty you will 
turn to, my writings in Young India and Harijan and 
swear by them. As a matter of fact my writings 
should be cremated with my body. What I have 
done will endure, not what I have said and 
written.” Gandhi was also greatly worried about 
Gandhism becoming ‘‘another name for sectarian- 
ism”, and warned the annual Gandhi Seva Sangh 
Conference in these words: “If I were to know, after 
my death, that what I stood for had degenerated into 
sectarianism, I should be deeply pained.’™ 

All this’ certainly means that the Janata is entitled 
to evolve its own model of development and try to 
make the people accept it and implement it through 
legal, administrative and political actions. But it 
should not ad nauseum quote Gandhi or claim to 


‘be Gandhi’s Coictnal heirs unless they propose to 


implement the basics and practise it themselves. 
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not be allowed in. For that, some strict measures 
aro necessary. And, obviously, for those who get 
Rs 47.20 a month, the above-mentioned articles are - 
luxury items. ve 


In a recent talkin Calcutta, Purnendu Majumdar 
said very modestly that they had a lot to learn from 
the urban intellectuals, and asked them to go ttere, 
give advice and material help. The material help is 
really necessary, in the form of money, and medical 
assistance including massive anti-malarial medicine 
ow Sane tablets. 

r learning, however, the present writer is 
convinced that urban intellect as also Commun- 
ist leaders from all over India; and from all the 
Communist Parties, havo a lot .to learn from these 
workers. ; 

The foundation for the Indian Revolution is boing 
laid: in places like these. This is a fighting centre 
of India, and if its plea for help goes unheeded, it 
will be a shameful’ day for the Communists an 


progressives of this nation. A 


JAKARTA LETTER 


Indonesian Elections: Perspective 


r 


Wmr some knowledge of 
the Indonesian institutions 
governing :he country, it will be 
a little diffcult to understand its 
elections, polling for which was 
held on May 2, and the results of 
which wese officially announced 
on June 9. 

Accordiag to these results, not 
accepted by the United Develop- 
ment Pasty (Partai Persatuan 
Pembangunan or PPP) because of 
alleged unair election procedures 
in several regions, the military- 
backed organisation of functional 
groups, Gelkar, secured 62.1 per 
cent votes (in the 1971 election 
it had obrained 62.80 cent); 
the PPP 29.30 (in 197], 27.12); 
and the Democratic Party 8.6 
(1971, 10.99); thus giving Golkar 
232 seats (236 in 1971), PPP 99 
(94 in 1971), and the Democratic 
Party 29 (20 in wh in the House 

the Peo 


Cppositioà parties. Tey ary all 
representation in f] 
ibinet, formed by the President 
generally >n the basis of the pe 
centage of votes they obtain. 
choosing of a Cabinet is, however, 
entirely tbe discretion of the 
President. The President also 
nominates 100 members to the 
House, to which the people return 
360 in the elections. 
The House is not supposed to 
ee ee o All 
aimed at 


reaching a unanimous decision, 
If, however, no ‘“‘unanimous” 
decision can be reached, then a 
vote can be taken, but that req- 
uires the presence of all the 
parties or two-thirds of the total 
membersal ‘of the House. 

The Iadonesian Government 
says that its democracy is based 
on Gotonz royong (mutual assist- 
ance) aml Mus/awarah (holding 
deliberations to achieve unanim- 
ity). Mac oeuneh is the process of 
reaching decisions in the House. 

In January 1973, the Govern- 
ment had merged ‘the country’s 
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nine officially recognised political 
ies into two, in an attempt to 
simplify the political system. This 
was done to reduce political 
activity and criticism of the 
Government which called itself 
the “Now Order Government” 
and which declared economic 
development its sole aim. 


The two parties formed through | 


Mergers were expected to function 
as the instruments of the Govern- 
ment in the implementation of 
its national development prog- 
ramme with the help of foreign 
rations They were expected to 

indoctrinate and mobilise their 


members so that they give their, 


loyal support to the Government. 
pag ies were free, according 
o law on political parties 
adopted in August 1975, as long 
as they used this freedom “‘in a 
responsible way with tho purpose 
of making a success of the 
national development”. They 
were not free to criticise the per- 
sonnel and programme of the 


. Government, because that kind 


past”. 
The President could by decree 
“freeze” the leadership of a pol- 
itical : 
The verament tried to 
deprive Political Parties of their 
mass support im the rural areas. 
According to the law on political 
parties, masses inthe raral areas 
below the level of kabupaten (dist- 
rict) capital, should be left in 
peace by the political parties so 
that they remain politically un- 
committed until ge ai 
campaign. Therefore, parties 
were not allowed to establish 
branches in villages. 
To maintain their hold, the 
military leaders (who had seized 
wer in 1965), set up a political 
y, Officially described as a 
mass i n, called Golan- 
gan Karya or Golkar for short, 


businessmen, 
artists and others. It was laun- 


ched to contest the first General 
Election held by the military 


leaders in 1971. 

Lt General Sukowati was 
appointed Chairman of Golkar. 
It was groomed as a political 
ies in order to slice 
down support. It recruited 
civil servants as its members, and 


mobiliso peasants in villages, 
which the political parties were 
not allowed to do. 

The parties which in January 
1973 yae grouped were: the four 


, the Nahadtul 
Ulama lars’ Party), Partai 
Muslimin Indonesia, 
Sharikat Islam Indonesia and 


Perti (Islam Education Party); 
these were rolled into one as 
Partal Persatuan Pembangonan 
or PPP (United Development 
Party). . 

Five others, Partai Nasional 


ence ' Supporters), and urba, 
wero merged into Partai Demok- 

rasi Indonesia or PDI (Indone- 
aia Democratic Party). 

For May 1977 elections, there- 
fore, there were only three forces 
in the field: Golkar, the mass 
organisation of functional groups; 
the PPP; and the PDI. 


per cent more 
votes than they did in 1971. 
(Nearly 64 million had cast their 
vote.) 

On the surface, the strength of 
the threo political forces remains 
the same as in 1971. But an 
analysis of the results shows a 
change from 1971. 

This time, except for the Rast 
Java city of Surabaya, almost all 


cities and towns voted mostly for 
the PPP, incl the capital 
city of Jakarta. election also 


gave the control of Acheh 
ince, on the northernmost tip of 
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Sumatra, to the PPP, and 
increased its strength substan- 
tially in the province of West 
Java. 

While Golkar managed to 
maintain its control over the 
countryside, it could not do so 
in the cities where, in spite of its 
military-backing, it was defied 
openly. This was sa serious 
erosion of the power of Golkar 
and its backers. 

Throughout the campaign and 
f a a hgs pressuro 
o on an 
Golkar. For instance, durin Me 
campaign, the present Golkar 
Chairman, General 


Martono, kept on warning the 
PPP workers: “Be careful. We 
, know who you are. We may not 
do before the election, 
but it wt be another 


After the polling, so 
complaints of irregu 


statements on alleged mal 
tices until the results were afficially 


announced. 


People from the most-popul- 
ated province, of the country, 


East Java, complained that about | 


2.5 million voters there were not 
called to vote. (Authorities issue 
e paper or “invitation” to a voter 
to come to cast his or her vote at 
a polling booth.) When this 
matter was raised, the authorities 
of the region said that when 
they visited the homes of those 
voters to issue them with the 
paper, they could not find them 
at home! 


le must continue to sup 


(a 

The PPP, however, drew atten- 
tion of ‘the people to the véry 
uneven development of the coom- 
try under the present regime. It 
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sald, while tall conorete~and-glass 
structures and big foreign-owned 
hotels had been established 
mainly in Jakarta and one or two 
other cities, the country remained 
poor and undeveloped as before; 
that the tremendous wealth of 


. tho country was being taken out 


by foreign investors. The PPP 
made the point that these inves- 
tors had taken partners from 
among the local Chinese, Chris- 
tians and Generals. And that 
this was done to keep the 90 per 
cent Indonesian people who 
adhered to the Islamic faith, 
under subjagation and constant 


gape 
e one could see islands of 


prosperity in Jakarta, most of its 

ple ved in great poverty. 
The contrast between the rich 
and the poor was very marked in 
the cities. And that was why the 


ary- 
largely for the PPP. In ae are 
they had the support o 
intelligentsia and students. 


pif 


"[ two most powerfal forces 
in Indonesia are the military 
and he Islamic tions. 
Both had played important roles 
in the freédom struggle of the 
country. But before armed 
men-came to the scene to fight 
against the Dutch and the 
British in the second half of the 
19403, Islam was already a 
rallying force in the struggle 
ogne forges rule and oppres- 


Islam had played a basic and 


vital role in developing national 
consciousness in the Indonesian 
society after 1900. Colonial, 


efforts to convert the Indonesian 


world where petole 
could take refuge and maintain 
pert of their identity without 


mentally dering to: the 
ists way thy had to 
do politically. 


Presidemt Sukarno, during the 
days of his Guided "Democracy, 
tried to contain these two major 
forces — the army and the 


islamic organisations — with the 
help of his NASAKOM (Nation. 
alists, R fous forces and Com- 


and, m March 1966, it te poet 
removed Sukarno from the 
leadership of the country. 

After securing absolute power, 
the Army fought the other most 
powerfpl force — the Islamic 
organisations. The Indonesian 
propie, 20 per oent of hom are 

ems, wero divided into many 
Islamic organisations, with 
almost every ono of them main- 
taining its own political party. 
The modernist businessmen or 
bourgeoisie had organised the 
Masjumi; the orthodox the 
Nehadtul Ulama; and the vast 
Javanese peasantry which was 
nominally Muslim, Sarekat Rak- 
_jats (Poople’s Unions), which on 
“gaecount of the poor econom 
condition of their members were 
close to the Communist Party of 
Indonesia. 


In the countryside there were 


_ two kinds of Moslems: 2 min- 
orty of Ha}going, austere 
landlofds and ff farmers, 


of landless who though Moslems 
adhered to the  pre-imamic 
elements of the Javanese culture 
and viewed the austerity of the 
“‘santris” as stinginess in contrast 
to their own style of “sharing of 
poverty”, called “‘abengans”. 
After ‘the military coup of 
1965, the ‘‘santri” landlords and 
better-off farmers joined the 
Army 


gans”, 
had partici ted in actions for 
the redistribution of Jahd. 


take pre- 
codence over politics. Islamic 
lons were instricted to 
frorn political activity and 
to stick to purely innoctious 
religious pursuits. This the Dutch 
= regime had also tried 
to do. 


Bat Islam ‘has time and again 
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, proved too ; ul to be shoved 
away in sich a simple manner. 
In the election campaign which 
lasted urtil May thik year, the 
four Islamic parties mergéd into 
the PPP, focussed the attention 
` of the people on the major ail- 
_ ments of the country under the 
present regime, like corruption, 
ment, abuse of power, 
exploitaton of the country by 
foreign cepital, Indonesia’s grow- 
_ing indebtedness to the West, 
‘its indigenous people losing their 
industrice’ like textiles and trade 
to forelgu firms and non-indigen- 
‘ous businessmen, specially the 
Chinese, who operated under the 
cover of loal names by providing 
direotorskips of their ventures to 


- ranking military officers. 


For instance, Indonesia’s for- 
eign debts, which stood at 
2,500 ‘million dollars under 
Sukarno, until 1965, had, in 
‘1976, risen to 10,800 million 
‘dollars, which means that the 

t military Government 
in ten years of its rale, 
accumula-ed further debts of 
8,300 milion dollars. Indonesia 
is now relying on its.export earn- 
ie pay back those foreign 


The PPP focussed the atten- 
‘tion of the people mainly on the 
debacle o7 the state oil company, 
Pertamina. Development, with 
a promite of a better time to 
come, wes the rallying-cry of the 
New: Order Government of 
President Suharto. » Since 1972; 
oil, the overwhelming source of 
Indonesia’s non-aid foreign ex- 
Change and tax revenue, had 
become crucial to the realisation 
of that promise. Pertamina was 
to be tho engine that was to 
power the whole economy into 
‘sustained growth. 

Bot, by 1974, Pertamina had 
accumulaced massive debts, in 
spite of its annual oil earnings 
of five billion dollars. A series 
of inquiries into the empire of 
"hotels, travel agencies, arrlines, 
holiday resorts, etc. Pertamina 
had established, revealed that its 


-~ debt totalled almost 13 billion 


dollars, more than the combined 
amount ef foreign Government 
-aid received by both the Sukarno 
and Suherto Governments since 
the indepsndence of the country. 
Someof these debts have now 
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exchange reserves of the country. 
But the remaining sum stil 
stands at 6.2 billion dollars. > ° 

Indonesia has accumulated so 
much of. overall debts that in 
1979 it will be seeking to borrow 
abroad. 2.4 billion dollars, of 
which it will use 2.27 billion dol- 
lars for repayment of loans, 
leaving only 130 million dollars 
for other purposes. In his bud- 
ai of January 1976, 

ident Suharto admitted for 
. the first time that the Pertamina 
crisis would mean a slowing of 
the pace of development, 

The PPP recalled a 1972 sur- 
vey of lower income-groups ni- 
Jakarta which had revealed that 
the city had numerous people 
whose income averaged rupiah 
200 (rupees four) a day. The 
survey also showed that 35 per. 
cent of people covered by it 
thought development had some 
merit, while 65 per cent felt it 
was irrelevant to their lives. 

The PPP has talked of a recent 
estimate, according . to which 
unemployment is expected to in- 
crease from six million in 1970 
to 10.8 million in 1985, 

The PPP alleged that apart 
from setting up  quick-profit- 
making enterprises like Coca- 
Cola, the foreign imvestors were 
mostly involved in exporting raw 
materials of Indonesia to their 
processing industries in Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Japan, Western 
Europe and the US; that they 
refased to set up ‘processing 
industries in Indonesia; that most 
of the “‘foreign aid” was used to 
improve the country’s infras- 
tructure in order to facilitate the 
ever-growing drain of natural 
resources. 

. As a_resnit, “‘industrialisation’” - 
and ‘‘modernisation” promised © 
by the military leaders in 1967, 
‘had not materialised. » in 
spite of the increase in food 
production, rice remained in 
short supply and, in 1974, this 
shortag> had increased to a huge 
amount. 

The compradores of Western 
neocolonialism in Indonesia were 
in the inner core of the Army 


. leaders and a small group of 


bureaucrats and big traders and 
businessmen who collaborated 
closely with the military, which 


_ been’ paid- from -tho foreign had become Indonesia’s new 


commercial bourgeoisie. Tho 
military was involved in 80 per 
cent of the country’s’ economic 
activities. As directors of State 
enterprises, Ministers, Secretary- ` 
generals of Ministerial Depart- 
ments and owners of the so- 
called military enterprises, tho 
military leaders were the coun- 
try’s real decision-makers im both 
economic and political fields. 

Mention was also. made of the 

ivate trading companies run by 

resident Soharto’s wife, like 

Yayasan Dharmaputra, Yayasan 
Harapan Kita. and Yayasan 
Mangadek, and of her partner- 
ship ina corporation which ran 
hotels in Bangkok, Singapore and 
other places. 

Throughout its election cam- 
paign, the PPP a an effort 
to impress upon t younger 
officers of the Army that they 
were part of a national iastitution 
which belonged to all the people 
and that it was unfair of the 
Golkar to make use of it in its 
election campai As a result, 
itis underst that a number 
of young army officers have 
begun rethinking on the question 
of continuing to ‘provide their 
support to Golkar. ` i 

ho campaign by the PPP 
brought to surfaco almost all the 
serious problems of the country. 


As a result, it will not be pos- 


sible for the Government to 
forget them because its creation, 
Golkar, has already won with an 
overwhelming majority. Sincere 
attempts will have to be made to 


- solve those problems. 


The election campalgn and 
results from cities and towns, 
where the PPP won, show that the 
intelligentsia and the working class 
have.mostly been alienated by the 
Goveroment. This alienation 
has come about because the 
Government’s development prog- 
Tamme is mostly based on the 
colonial pattern of economy 
dependent on export of raw 
materials. This pattern has 
resulted in massive corruption, 
the enrichment of a fow and the 
country getting saddled with 
foreign debts for estab 
what is not of primary- import- 
ance to it, like tooth-paste and 
cold-drink plants and hotels and 
amusoment parks. 


ao 


Yn spite of this sltuation, tho 

‘ PPP is in no position to exert 
enough pressure to bring about 
basic changes in the policies of 
the Government’ or assume 


power 

-The changes wil have to be 
dy about: by the military” 

which is all-powerful. In 

this situation there are three pos- 

sibilities. 
- Elther President Suharto who, 
one hopes, is now aware that his 
past policies are not of much 
help, will change them. 

Or, if he is not able to, then 


some other senior military leader, 
afraid of the Army losing power 
as a result of the un unpopularity of 
“President Suharto’s policies, 
might seek to replace him to 
continue military po 

The third possibility is that 
younger army officers out in the 
field who _ havo not- benefited 
from entering into partnership. 
with foreign capital and business- 
men like their senior officers, 
and who because of being in the 
field know their people a little 
more and are aware of their 
hardships and frustrations, and 


who aspire that the Army should 
be a better professional force and 
not just play a supporting ‘role 
to keep their seniors: in pelitos, 
trade and industry, might assert 

papal and change. the pre- 


Ton is another poibility: 
of here is yet parties and mases 
joining the young ariny officers 
in bringing about a big change 
in the country. 

One of the four above shins 
is'‘bound to happen in Indo 
in the next five years. 


(June 9) 








Mafia’ S Conai: 


"THANK you so much for the 


most timely and appropriato 
editorial on our Substandard 
Politis (May 14, 1977). You 
are absolutely correct when you 
say that the various political 
“groups” (do we have a viable 
political party worth the name?) 
hardly show any concern for the 
- fundamental tconomic problems 
ane: ioe social issues faced by the 
. common people. The reference 
to Charan Singh's manoeuvres vis- 
a-vis the appointment of “poll 
observer” for Uttar Pradesh, is 
indeed very appropriate. The 
somersaults he played on May 
14 are even more suggestive. 
Tho most important issue 
raised by you, however, is the 


calcalated and delibsrate delay 
A getting the various: national 
Uiries (against the misdeeds 
dira Gandhi and her family 
A their cohorts) started. The_ 
delay is highly suggestive and 
eloquently speaks of the com- 
monness of interests of the for- 
mer dictator and the Janata 
Home Minister whose propriety 
in ignoring the people’s demands 
is highly questionable. 

It is learnt that the CBI officer 
who excelled in fabricating evid- 
enco against George Fernandes 
has been made in of the 
enquiries against tho ti and 
also that the influential lobby in 
the Government- looking after 
the interests of Indira-Sanjay- 
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VIP ean tue? 
ANOTHER: THRILLING STORY 
Retold by DHARAM YASH DEV 


- Ather et i l 
“NAGARWALA MYSTERY” 


Amalian trom ; 
(owe Agency, Con, Cicas, Now Oobi? . 
goed bock shape ' ` 





:Vidya-Charan & Co has been 


able to suoctesfully stall the 
Income-Tax Departmani s offorts 
to ‘‘centralise” the ate cases of 
the Sanjay-Maruti gro 

All this aatieally alse’ doubts 
in the minds of people and tends 
to confirm the suggestion that the 
former rulers and some of tik 
Present counterparts 
through someone important ie the 
present situation, reached somo 
‘high-level understanding” to 
enable the Mafla to destroy most 
of the evidoncs. 

It is high time that 
ernment and the Janata President 
Chandra Shekhar realised that 
unless these things are attended 
to immediately on a national 


_ basis, people may not allow the 


Janata Government so much 
latitude as to play havoc with 
people’s aspirations. 


i Natabar Dey 
New Delhi ‘ i 


Responsible Journalism 


TS the course of - his lotter 


(Mainstream, May 14, 19 
K.R. Sundar Rajan has 
the profound statement that ‘‘no 
regime can be worse. than the 
one aaa La Onk, 
presumably for time, past 
present. He ends his letter 
giving an assurance that he 


jo 
I wonder how your readers 
would reconcile the two state- 
ments in the course of one and 
the same letter 
P.K. Sen 


Jullondur 
MAJBISWREAIL 


` 


the Gov- . 


“only interested in responsible ~ 
ournalism’’. 
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‘Ifafter making each passenger fee! like aV.LB, 
offering advice on the best shows in town, — 

; he can still burp a baby like mother did... 
he must be an Air-India Flight Supervisor.’ 


; > fos ot ool S ~ re 
be caesar te E POS xed. á 7 aera 

He can make the miles fly, holda > >. He is an ace of information—cruising 

pervous hand through an airpocket. speeds, flying times, standard weights, , 
>~ Your Man Friday, our super-trained where to buy the best bargains for - ~ 

Supervisor. i n the least prices. © > RS 

{ ı A master in human psychology and . How else can he be the hero of a Ne 
i passenger relations, he can spot a hundred pleasant flights, the man who ^ ~ \ 


first-time flier, a jet veteran, or an eager makes every flying hour a lovely experience. ) 
bride flying to her husband inthe U.S.A.. And all because there is someone very 
He can handle complaints, tall orders special ọn board. 





and emergencies with such ease, you'd `. You, dear passenger. k P EA 
; ‘think he was basg ona plane. -- : ` 
jbo s ` i l . 
aa) E SINNE Ls) 7. 9K 
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EPDITDR'S NOTE YOK 





T. he. Dangerous M ess. 


T. Jaka Government has started -a 
usy round of activities to find out, 
how tc check the. rise in, prices, The 
press hes given the lie to the official claim 
made sometime ago , ‘that although ‘there 
was a rse in prices, there was nothing to, 
worry about. ' 

Now, just as the Morarji Governnient ' 
is about to com 
rather uneventful career — barririg the | 
squabbEs over tickets and Ministry- -making 
in the States — there is a per tible | 


- concerr about the difficulty or the inab- 


- ility to control prices: The ‘Prime Minister 
recently had a marathon whole-day | 
session with his Cabinet colleagues — 
complete with a working lunch. bereft of’ 
siesta — and he called into it the head’ of ` 
the Party and that of the Planning Com- ` 
mission. Soon the Chief Ministers are 
going tc be called for consultation, advice 
and exhortations. Meanwhile, .Morarji 
Desai has begun a round of meetings wi 
his party MPs from different States. 


INSIDE 








lete four. months of its” 


san 


Obviously, the price spatial is become, 
a matter of serious worry. , Had this not., 


„been so, then the Forty-second. Constitu- ; 


tional. Amendment would. have, ‘been 
repealed i in the current session’ .of Patlia~* 
ment, and asan inevitable’ consequence. : 
elections would have come off - 
months for the State -Assembli Shieh” 
have so far-escaped the axe of- dissolution : 
so, generously. wielded since the Janata. 
` Party camé to power.- With the present 
spurt in: prices, “ño ruling party would 
like to expose itself to.the hazards of any 
poll contest'in which- the common man’s ' 
dissatisfaction at -the spiralling prices 


’ would be reflected in no uncertain terms, 


The question that baffles any New Delhi 
observer ‘is’ has the Janata Government ` 
really any price policy? With its 
implicit faith in free-market economy — ` 
true‘dt least of the big guns of the Party, - 
in ‘the Government — there is an ‘undef: ' 
oe resistance on the part of the: 

psig to go in for any curbg ' 
i 
ao } 
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Fission, Fusion». and Confusion o “DEUg 
Distribution . System | 0 Transnationals | 
in India 3 Classes in Multisectoral . 
Countries o` New Educational Pattern 





-ot controls. Morarji Desai began- his 
4enure as Prime er with touching. 
f appeals to’ traders to behave. There is 


Lp inly nothing objectionable to appeal 


’ sense of fellow-feeling 


ae en snag is that experience has shown. 


į that such fellow-feelings, however noble 


tdo“ not manifest themselyes in times of’ 


-, Shortdges, nor when there is an ,yneasy 
twilight that shortages might come in a 
few weeks or months. 

The Home Minister has “been threaten-, 
ing to im 
sion, an is too is a very desirable 
thing; ; for, “the anxious public is expect- 
antly Waiting to find out when the culprits 
of Emergency, from Indira Gandhi down- 
ward,;will be brought to book. It is, of 
cours another matter: whether Charan 
as been proceeding along the right 
hamstringing these Commissions 
— thy strange period of grace given at 
the inning for the known villains to 

_ destroy incriminating papers, apart from 
ue mess over the appointment of the presi- 

Ilder òf the one-man Maruti Commis- 
on of all thin 
inary is that so far there ‘has been not even. 

a ‘stern warning s by the present iron-man 
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‘Chames and Clans Coalitions in 
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‘ 1 Phoca mano nacessarily of this fownal. `> 
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T Commission after Commis- + 


 — but what is extraord-. 


: wh 


Home Ministér te to the ee agairst prof- 
iteering in essential commodities, -~ 
There was a lot of fanfare about Big, 
Business houses themselves going in for 
price-freeze. .But this much-pudlitised 
excursion into patriotism seems to ‘have: 
petered out, and ‘profiteering in essential 
commodities has to be suffered: by the 


, common man and woman who have voted 


the Janata to power. . Not that the Indira 
Raj could have succeeded in. bringing 


down the prices; in fact, it was the worry ' 
about price rise during the final phase, of 
Emergency which was one of the com-, ' 


pelling reasons for her to go to the poll. 


The Saey of placating Big Business ; 


has been faithfully carried out by Finance 
Minister Patel, and he demonstrated his 
-loyalty to that class as he gifted then with 


a fresh dose of concessions while me 
n l 


up the Budget debate in Parliamert. 
a situation in which the business com- 
munity gets the priority favours from the 
Government at a time of rising prices, in 

which the rural rich is favoured while the 


rural poor is.left defenceless, there is little : 


doubt that the Janata leadersh ip — despite 
Chandra Shekhar’s strenuous efforts — 


would soon find its mass popularity zetting 
eroded from month to a 


Economic hardship ,by itself does. not . 
_ create an 
. asa whole is convinced of the Govern- 

-~ ment’s earnest about helping all sections , 
of the community equitably. But. when . 


political problem if the nation: 


the masses find that one section is fayour-’, 
ed even in times of dire distress while the .. 


others are virtually left to fend for them- ` iP 


selves, it is then alone that the mass base: 


of any governing authority is undermined. ` 

; © H a 

Var in this background, diffesences 
a 


nd dissensions on the political front 
assumes seriousness. Indications are not 


' Jaeking to suggest that even in th> top- 
helons of the Janata leadership, mutual “ 
of van Ram . 
when —. . 
+| and only when — he thinks that he should 
After a period jof : 
- calculated silence throughout Emergency, ` 
_. he took the plunge only. when he knew the.. + 


ssatisfaction has crept in. J 


is a person who s his mou 


_throw the gauntlet. 


MAINSTREAM 


| 


. nee en Oar ee ee eee, fa re 


hour hed come to politically ditch Indira 
Gandhi Since his dramatic decision to 
merge Lis CFD into Janata on May Day, 
Jagjivar. Ram in the eleven weeks ‘made 
only on2 remark about the Janata Party 
when he caustically said that it seemed to 
him that only the CFD had merged into 
the Janata and nobody else. This week 
he has come out sharply saying that the 
Janata components have failed to. merge, 


and the party has remained a conglomer- . 


t 1 


ation of groups. 


More serious is his pointed reference to 
the. 
an: episode which Jagjivan  Ram’s 
colleagve, Charan Singh, with all his praise 
for the Chinese Communes (in his coming 
book), msists on describing as a clas 
_ between armed grou and nothing 
\» mote, despite the fact that a group of MPs 
led: by Janata leader Ram Dhan has 
openly condemned it, after investigation, 
as an at-ack on Harijans; Morarji Desai 
responding to this has already called upon 
UP and Bihar Chief Ministers to assure 
protection to Harijans, In other words, 
the’Prime Minister, the Home Minister- 
and the Defence Minister have chosen to 
speak in different voices over one cf the 
burning issues of the day, namely, the 
offensive on the rural poor, > œo ' 
the Janata leadership has so fat shown 
little signs of its capacity to strengthen 
nationa- integrity. TI 
* its mishandling of Sheikh Abdullah during 
recent poll almost jeopardised the Delhi 
Acéord, can only be matched -by the 
bigoted policy on Hindi pursued by Raj 
Narain and some other Hindi fanatics, 
’ antagonising non-Hindi allies of the Janata 
itself. When JP called CPM a “regional” 
party, he could as well have realised that : 


the;Janéta itself is virtually a Hindi-bound . 


ional party today. ` ey 4 
The KOORE in the Janata leader- 
ship, however, can hardly be taken 
advantage of by the Congress in its present 
state of disarray, thanks to Indira Gandhi’s - 
' mortmai2 grip on it. Those who claim to 
be dissatisfied with her do not seem to have 
the guts to take a stand against the protec- 
tion of the Mafia that she has been 
extending. 

The: recent 
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“Mathur-Sinha controversy). 


‘Har jan massacre at Belchhi in Bihar, ` 
measure of her dishonesty even as she 


' gives like-Vasant Sathe along with 


he manner in which © 


furore over the Home July 20 o Š 


Ministers charge that Indira Gandhi’s 
Emergency Raj had planned to kill off - 
Opposition, leaders in detention, brings out ` 
one thing very clearly: theré is not a-touch 
of remorse on her part at all the mi 

ae 


committed under her Authority. (and 

also includes the significant bait-to-Ju 
Sinha: before the judgement that unseatéd 
her — à point which comes out of, the - 


$y 
‘ 


Whatever might be the wisdom or the 
extravagance of Charan Singh’s stand on 
this question, Indira Gandhi’s contention 
that she has withdrawn from politics is. a 


persists in intrigues and wire-pullings all 
the time. And it is a. shameful .Spectacle | 
that Congressmen claiming to be progres- 
lite a 


few others taking up cudgels onrbehalf of 


this political castaway that Indira Gandhi 


deserves to be branded as ‘such. Even the 
Commissions set up ‘to investigate into 
the misdeeds committed by her and her 
Eniergency coterie ‘have to be vigilant 
against any’secret overtures tainted with 
corruption :that may come from. those 
guilty, a precaution which has become all 


_the more imperative ‘after the disclosures 


centring round Justice Mathur’s conduct. 

With Janata getting into disarray) and 
the Congress being ‘cynically manipulated 
by Indira Gandhi, the future of} this 
nation hinges on the prospect of a. viable 
Left Alternative, built with all genuirély 
forward-looking elements not only from 
the Left Establishments, but cutting 
across all party barriers. The authenticity 


of such Left elements — not to be mis- 


taken with the phoney “‘progressives’* of 
the Sathe brand — has to be tested by 
their ready participation in organising the 
working massés, ‘and not by mere radical 
pr tic. assertions, hae 

- How long such a Left Alternative’ will 


‘take to emerge depends on the U i 


growing consciousness of the impoverished 
millions themselves. On their organised 
strength and not on flaming, radical 
declamations of populist demagogues; rests 
their own fate and with it, the destiny, of 
this great nation. C ye 


nè 


nign e a i 
or 


a 


on era miina 
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e ai bestseller NEEL 
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Read in this book replies to all those bewildering questions - are 
-that have never been answered before I ans 
` @ Why did D.P. Misha eave s pe. i Jaghvah Rain te aa iaio isà 
1. ` ted confidant and brill Mant stratoglat attempt? / z 
, leave Deihi in disgust? : e What was Mrs Gandhi's style of o za 
‘T Was H.N. Bahugyna engaged in a peraliel politics? 1 
“Sime Prime Minister =. Was Mra Gandhi using Sanjay, or 
abe at role did Swan Dhirendra ` pia ~ andhi miak J 
Ti-a ” Brahmaanari play in Inder Gujeal’s eee ee er ene x 
Te cca ae Fumes, E 
“ff bet llr es of the government. and Begum Abida a “Har”? q 
e Did Indira Gandhi want her son to. 
‘\ © Why did Chandra Shekher stop lose the election? Was sho waiting : 
: - befleving Mrs Gandhi? ' to win in order to dostroy the l p 
- ` e What made Sanjay Gandhi humiliate oawous? ë - 
, > Siddhartha Shanker Ray? a . did Swami Dhirendra , 
. B . e Why did Sanjay tako over after the S iby did fiaa Dorr iy 
Emergency?’ pete ioe oipo nona a parti g 
J >, What wae the design to implicate . funde whioh ran to crores? aq 
FS a 
+ All this plus, for the first time, PEREO ces N RRT ` 3 
| Sanjay Gandhi Interview recorded by the author after the Emergency. q . 
3 l ` Available with all leading booksellers or write to eae ye Sem eo DRA I 
Please send me- Copy/Coples.of & a 
7 Viras a RE DUTENE ` TWO FACES OF INDIRA GANDHI & i 
“8 , 273801 @ Rs 30/-by V.P.P. post froe f i 
Branches: Bombay Bangaioro Caioutta Kanpur Name “ g : 
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RUEDAR DATT: 


AE a landslide victory in the Lok Sabha 
elections, the Janata Party oame to power at the 
Centre. The existence of hostile Congress Ministries 
in several States in which the Janata Party had swept 
the pods was another major obstacle in chalking out 
es and ensuring their implementation by, the 

ates. The elections for the State Assemblies have 
settled the political issue. The three months of Janata 
rule abo exposed the excesses perpetrated during the 
. In the election campaign, the main suo 

which drew the attention of the people. was dem- 
ocracy versus dictatorship. The series of measures 
taken Sy the Government to ensure a democratio 
ee paare been accepted by the Congress party as 


The Janata Party Manifesto had talked of liberty 
and bread. A firm belief has grown in tho minds 
of the people that the debacle of the Comgress at the 
polls has taught the Aare al a lesson that 


Author is Principal, Schoo Courses 
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the people of India prefer a democratic set-up and 
reject outright e totalitarian system. Since the - 
litical question has been resolved tbrough the 
lot, it was but natural that economic issues 
should come to the fore. There were great expecta- 
tions that the economio ge of the Janata 
Government would unfold measures designed to 
bring about a reorientation of our economic policies. 
But this expectation has remained unfulfilled and 
the first Janata Budget turned out to be a pedestrian 
exercise. 
. Meanwhile, the Planning Commission was re- 
organised with Professor D.T. Lakdawala as its 
Vice-chairman. The other members included in the 
Commission are Professor Raj Krshne, Charan - 
Singh, and Jagjivan Ram. Since the Fifth Plan has 


: already completed three years, it was made clear 


that but for marginal adjustments, no major reortenta- 
tion of the Plan was possible. Moreover, with a new 
policy-frame, some new exercises were needed 80 as 
to delineate the areas to which resources should be 
diverted as also to decide their quantum. All this 
“time, and it was clarified that the new 

g would be reflected in the pattern of the 


‘Sih Pian. However, a public debato has been 


initiated in which a consensus appears to be emerg- 
ing on several issues. 

- The major thrust of the Janata Party Manifesto 
was on two issues: first, the co shouid reorient 
its planning priorities in favour of an employment- 
oriented pattern as against a duction-orlented 
pattern. Secondly, the capital intensity of invest- 
ment pattern should be reduced by laying more 
emphasis on consumer goods needed for mass con- 
sumption. Thirdly, Big Business should generate an 
investment pattern even for the production of cons- 
umer goods of daily use, such as soap, sugar, station- 
ery, etc. which is ew ca intensive. It is, 
therefore, essential that of emphasis on mass 
production, policies should be changed so as to 
create conditions in which production can be under- 
taken by the masses. This naturally requires demarca- 
tion of the areas of production of small-scale and 
cottage, medium and large-scale units. 

All this souhds very simple, but there are a large 
number of difficulties and resistance by the: vested 
interests which must be overcome so that the new 
directions of policy can be pursued. Even within the 
Janata Party, sharp divergence of opinion exists. It 
was the culmination of this resistance that forced 
Chandra Shekhar, Janata Party President, to issue a 
tere statement against the efforts of the vested 

erests to get the definition of industrial: houses 


ae move was sot afoot by tho vernment, when 
Brij Lal Verma.was Minister of Industry, to revise 
the definition of industrial houses by raising 
the limit from Rs crores to Rs 50 crores and 
distribute essential commodities through the network 
of multinational companies. Chandra Shekhar mado 
it abundantly clear that he saw no justification for 
raising the limit of assets of large honses from Rs 20 
to Rs 50 crores. He categorically asserted that he 
was against any preference for large industrial 
houses as they always perferred capital-intensive to 
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labour-intensive technology, thus adding to. the 
unemployment problem. If these industrial houses 
were allowed to grow further, they would make the 
es of small and medium units more difficult. 

o au Chandra Shekhar: “Tho jungle law of 
Ha swallowing the small fieh will prevail.” 

Home Minister Charan Singh, inaugurating a 
symposium on ‘‘Gandhian Economics and National 
Planning” on June 19, 1977, said that ho was in 
favour of reserving the domestic market for the 
small and handloom sector wherever possible, and 
forcing big industries pee for ox alone. 
He felt that at least’ the produ in the 
manufacturing sector could easily be inderteken by 
small and decentralised units. This was in keeping 
with the ideas of Mahatma Gandhi on decentralising 
economic power. The concentration of economic 
‘power was the direct result of big industries coming 
up. Charan Singh favoured restriction on Big 


Business and thought this should be enforced through . 


legislation. 

Professor Raj Krishna, speaking at the symposium 
on Gandhian Economics on June 21, 1977, advoc- 
ated the freezing of the capacity of 20 large industrial 
houses (apparently this refers to houses with assets 
exceeding Rs 100 crores) with a view to restructuring 
the pattern of the investment and technology to suit 

the of small-scale units so that job oppor- 
' td are enlarged and monopolistic tren 
curbed. 


As against these views which attack Big Business 
and hold it directly ‘responsible for increasing 
mechanization and eulomaaton, thus slowing down 
the growth of employment and, in some cases, 
leading to labour displacement, there are others 
within the ruling Janata Government who havea 
blas in favour of the sector and thereby 


towards Big Business. Evidence of this could be 
found in Union Budget for 1977-78 which 
contained several measures to benefit big houses. 


For instance, sick units could now be merged with 
bigger and sound units. This concession can be 
manipulated to promote mergers and thus increase 
concentration of cconomio power. Other concessions 
to Big Business include the enlargement of the 
scope of the scheme of investment allowance and 
modifications in the structure of capital-gains tax- 
ation. Similarly, the period for the payment of taxes 
on voluntary disclosures of income and wealth 
seized during searches and raids by tho Revenue 
Department has been extended till the end of the 

. All these concessions are aimed at helping 

see Business. 

Besides this, an impression gained ground that 
the Janata Government was soft towards the private 
sector and it would not envisage’ expansion 
of the public sector, Speaking at the annual con- 
ference of the All-India Manufacturers Organisation, 
Brij Lal Verma, the former Minister for Industry, 
stated: The Janata Government does not believe in 
nationalisation or ‘‘forcible take-over” of industries 
but wants industrialists to help in the promotion of 
small and village industries so that the api of 
unemployment oan be effectively tacklod. 

With such cross-currents ` blowing within the 


` by the Janata Government. 


proper, priprli 


Janata Government, it was very desirable that the 
prevailing confusion be cleared. Chandra Shekhar’s 
dictment of the proposal to revise the definition 
of the industrial houses, led to the replacement of 
Brij Lal Verma by ge Fernandes as Minister of 


Indaostry. Within twenty-four hours of his resump- ` 


tion of office, Fernandes made the 
Industrial Policy on July 8, 1977. 
Ontlining the immediate objectives of the Indes- ' 
trial Policy, the following were included: 
(0 Maximising the production of consumer 


(H) Optimum utilisation of haoman‘and material 
resources: 

(iH) Prevention of monopoly and concentration 
of economic 


statement on 


(b) Speed development f empl t- ted 
of em ent-orien 
industries; an 4 a i 


(r) Making industries responsive to social needs. 

Regarding the attitude of the Janata Government 
on the public sector, Fernandes categorically stated 
that the Government would develop the public 
impedimen ie in its | i Sap ctrl 

ts there were proper fi 
The public sector will be entrusted with the task of 
developing ancillary industry. The, Government 
wouid also draw up a policy of associating workers 
with the ae of public sector undertakings. A 
clear statement on the publio sector will help to set 
at rest any controversy in this regard. 

Fernandes has categorically rejected the demand 
for changing the definition of the largo sector from 
Rs 25 crore to Rs 75 crore worth of assets. Despite 
pressure from the large houses, a clear statement 
that the Janata Government will not dilute the 
definition of industrial house is welcome. | 

Two basic features of tho Janata Governinent’s 
industrial icy are: (a) maximising employment 
opportunities by d g Village and small indus- 
tries; and (b) curbing the concentration of economic 
power in monopoly houses. 

Fernandes listed some of the constraints inherited 
First was the financial 
constraint because the rate of domestic savings was 
inadequate. The second constraint was the shortage 
of power. It was necessary to remove these con- 
straints so that the much-needed thrust to industrial 
policy after a decade of stagnation can be'given. 

Referring to the conflict between rural, small-scale 
end age oorh Fernandes believed that there was 
ict. It was only a question of fixing 
jes Area them. An in-depth study 

with the Planning Commission has 
been initiated t to demarcate products and tios. 

Development of ‘Thay Sector”: Refi ‘to the 
smalo-scalo sector, Fernandes said there was what 
was called ‘‘a tiny” sector with an investment of less 


_ than one lakh rupees which accounted for 65 per 


cent of the units. They faced a number of problems 

including competition from the large, organised 

sector as also the problems of marketing and 

finance: The policy of the Government is to expand 
sector. 


On the question of dla A A P ST 
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NUCLEAR POLICY—I 


Fission, 
Fusion 
and 
Confusion 


€. RAGHAVAN 


i 


T= Janata Government's publicly stated views on 
uses of nuclear energy, and research in 
the field of nuclear explosions, seem to be 
such that it is causing concern amongst a wide and 
varying citcle of people, in the country. The concern 
is shared by scientists, military strategists, and even' 
academics, apart from politicians and journalists. 
Much of the concern has arisen over Prime 


. Minister Morarji Desai’s remarks on two or three 


occasions relating to (/) peaceful nuclear explosions, 
(H) research in this field and openness or seorecy of 
a countcy’s activities, (HH) views on nuclear wea 

and strategres in defenoe, (ir) assurances ut 
India's peaceful intentions and methods of making 
them caedible, and (7) proposed discussions with the 
United States and Canada in this field. : 

It must be stated at the outset that the Janata 
Government and Morarji Desai do not have a clean 
alate tc write on. Some of the earlier bona fide 
errors and mistakes are now catching up with us and 
demancing the Also, in life, there is never a 
choice between and white and one has often 
to choose between shades of grey. And as the 
American bard said, man often merely asks “wh 
and it i left only to a few ask ‘why not”. Gan 
and Nehru were great because they dared to gask 
“Why rot”. We are all pygmies because wo only ask 


Morerji Desai himself, whatever his views and 
conclusions in this feld, did not volunteer any state- 
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ment and has been forced to say whatever he has 
said so far only when pressed by questions. At the 
press conference, he first declined to elaborate and 
challenged the questioners by asking whether they 
were experts. By implication at least, he su 

he was one. This left the situation vague on public 
record though it left some of us disquieted in view 
of the known ‘positions of some of the offical 
advisors, one of whom was a strong pro-NPT wallah 
in those days. ? 

_ This diequiet was further deepened when US and 
Canadian official pronouncements suggested a major 
change in the Indian policy and position. While 
this is a wrong way of judging one’s own Govern- 


` ment, the fact has also been that over the last three 


decades, quite often the Indian public, who are 
sovereign masters, are the last to know of their 
Government's policies, much later than the foreign 
public. , f 
In his latest pronouncement in the Lok Sabha, 
Morarji Desai has given as his conclasion that ‘“‘no 
explosion is necessary for a peaceful use, for use of 
atomic energy for p Ra ji 
bas seid this was wby be had eerljer ruled out 
peaceful explosions; “but if anything is necessary we 
can do it always in consultation with other people”. 
In other responses Morarjibbai has also said that 
“the explosion that was made here for ul 
urposes — as it was claimed — had been er- 


. P 
stood And therefore had created all these difficulties 


(about refuelling for Tarapore). There is no question 


-of any other explosion now for peaceful purposes 


and this has been cleared (sic) out in our talks”. 

On the other side of the coin, Morarjibhai has 
been very definite that India is conce-ned against 
nuclear proliferation of all kinds, that India cannot 
ever-sign a non-proliferation agreement so long as: 
those who have weapons and‘ are continuing tests 
for new weapons do not give up their weapons, and 
that “I will never agree to any inspection by any- 


` body until they allow me to inspect their plants”. 
-He also conceded, in response to Y.B. Chavan, 


that he could not ‘tmake a commitment for all 
future time”. -~ '’ `N, 

However, Morarjibhai avoided, or did not care to 
answer, one or two other moaie points raised by 
Chavan, by suggesting. that avan perhaps knew 
lees of science than himself, and that the conclusion 
Morarjibhai had reached was his own. He thus did 
not answer what the views of the Government’s 
scientific and technical advisors were. 

One of the newspaper reports suggested that 
Morarjibhai had claimed that he knew all about 
science. On reading it I was somewhat taken absok, ' 
but on reading the official text, I found Morarjibhai 
hed made no such claim but had actually said: “I 
do not claim to be a scientist; nor can hon’ble 
member claim to, be a scientist much less than 
myself. I had taken scienco in my college days, I 
have forgotten it, I do not remember it now. ... ” 

This, of course, idustrates the dangers these days 
of relying on newspaper reports of Parliament pro- 
ceedings and commentings on them, as V.C. Shukla 
no doubt has discovered when he recently took 
L.K. Advani to task, basing himself on his own 
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creation, the Samachar’s version of Advani's written 
reply to á question. 


Bz joining issues with Morarjibhai on some of 
his statements and conclusions, it would be wiser 
for me to answer some of his inevitable questions. 
I was not, of cours, a student of economics (in my 
college) like Yashwant Reo Chavan, but a student 
of science, and having gone to college some thirty 
years later than Morarjibhai, the basio knowledge 
acquired is slightly more modern. And while this 
will not fetch me a job in the Atomic Energy 
or even give mea berth in the scien- 
tiflo manpower pool, and cannot match offhand 
even a Jayaraman, leave aside a Sethna or 8 _ 
Ramanna, my continuous reading up on this subject, 
às a Joorealit, hes zirea mo suillclent confidence to 
challenge do-scientific statements. 
Morarji s “conclusion” that ‘‘no explosion is 
necessary for peaceful use, for use of atomic energy 
for , is not borne out even by the 


AEE ene OL ee problem, one 

cannot approach research by ‘upon advance 
proof that the product of the research will result in 
a particular solution. Science would never have 
advanced to its present position if researchers had 
been forced to approach it from the point of view of 
proof of end-use-result. In faot, most of the ; greatest 
scientific discoveries have come not through research 


yielding knowledge that helps soles some other 
problém. Penicillin, uters, and even nuclear 
science are all examples this, 


Ban cache nuclear explo- 

ee ea ell parceli alg or use, I shall 
quote what the Soviet news agency, Novosti, recently 
put out and was blished in our own press: 

‘The techno of creating through nuclear 
explosion stable, ag et pred tag storages for 
gas condensate has been perfected by Soviet scientists, 
reports APN (logo for Novosti Press Agency). 

“They are able to control the strength of the 
nuclear explosion and can also ensure full safety, 
including radiation protection. 

“Gas condensate sone are made near the 
operating gas fields. A nuclear devico is lowered 
into a hole drilled to a required depth, and the hole 
is sealed. Physicists stationed about twelve kilomotres 
away detonate the nuclear device which, building up 
a temperature of several million degrees, evaporate 
hundreds of tons of rock-salt, forming a sphere 


underground. 

‘ “In the first milliseconds, the pressure inside the 
sphere reaches several million atmospheres. Grad- 
ually, the pressure drops and eventually a balance 
sets in, the rocks having neutralised the strength of 
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the damps. After a period, a hole is drilled through 
the cement lock into the cavity through which a 
mixture of steam and gas rushes out to the surface. 
This is immediately captured into special purifying 
installations. 

“Investigations are made to confirm the strength 
of the melted walls of the underground storage. 
Then tests are conducted for airtightness by filling 
the cavity with gas up to a pressure of 85 atmos- 


pheres. After radi experts’ approval abdut the 
gas radioactivity below the permissible dose, 
the cavity can be for storing gas condensates. 


for use on a wider scale.” (Patriot, March 24, a 
The APN story is nothing startling to scientists. Tt 
has been a a eraon papet on e need 

presented at international erences on 

uses of atomic onorgy. The International peaa 
` Energy Agency has held a number of conferences 
a aaa material on this 
subject: 

Even the United States have never claimed that 
there are no peaceful uses through explosions. Tho 
whole basis of the NPT has been that knowled 
gathered through research, including peace 
explosions, provide maar about weapons too, 
and so those who do ve nuclear weapons 
should not even acquire y n about peaceful 
explosions. It is based on the theory that the five 
nuclear powers are mature enough to be 
“trusted” with this ‘knowledge and the nuclear 


wea pons, but the other countries of the world pone 
version of `> 


immature cannot be so trusted. This is a 


eed thee ede 6s descr on EEAS or ae 
of this knowledge in their lives. 

The nuclear weapon powers have all conceded the 
pao mers cee explosives. All porn they 


say is that non-nuclear should upon 
thom for this service, E paa a iaa 
ment, they would decido T oija ‘al nuclear 


explosion was necessary or ble for this purpose, 
and would carry it out. this would be for 
unspecified fees. And since nomnuclear 
states are to be prevented even from research, 
can neither decide whether a nuclear explosion will 
bo usefal or possible, leave aside stumble upon other 
uses through spin-off in such research. 
. It was against the concept that the five nuclear 
weapon powers could be trusted to use their big tt 
or not use them with maturity, while the rest o 
world could not be so trusted and belong to a second- 
class club, that India raised its banner of revolt, 
and cast a solitary negative vote in the UN General 
Assembly in 1966, though poor Vishnu Trivedi 
id the price for it for merely carrying out’ the 
hetractions: 


Tt was Jawaharlal Nehru, who realised that India, 
ah ing missed the Industrial Revolution, should not 
Nuclear Energy revolution and enabled tho 
cannery OA in a direction that had placed 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Drug 
Distribution 
System 


B.V. RANGARAO - 


proas of development are said to be knotty. 
Drag.industry is the most knotty. The amount 
of investment involved in itis not significant, the 
total production value is not large but its influence 
is immense. Many high-ups are at its call. Its 
influence does not e to medicines. Directly 
it is thvolved in food products, cosmetics and 
pesticides. By proxy it influences to a large measure 
the poLtico-socio-economic outlook itself. 

Adi i number of highly paid execut- 
ives are in sector for not unexpl Z0 Teasons. 
Sons and sons-in-law, nephews and cousins of the 
well-pleced bureaucrats and politicians are attracted 
toward: this sector and they are accommodated for 
obvious reasons. Retired Secretaries find the Boards 
of thess units cosy. ; 

In fact, modifying the drug industry ta serve the 
nationel needs is atest for the intentions, deter- 
minetien and ce of any authority in this 
country. It isso in any country where the multi- 
Dationcls are ed. So much has been 

Prof. Rangarao of Jawaharlal Nehru University, extensively 
studied the operations of the Drug Industry in India and was 
a member of the Hathi me 
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talked ofthe Hathi Committee recommendations, 
the Report was almost lost and forgotten, but 
appears to be again under some consideration. 

Ina free-market system, profits are decided by 
demand and supply; in drag sector both are con- 
trolled in India by influential production units, and 
the uct-mix in the market is decided by the 
multinationals. Control over one is enough to 
decido the fate of the nation and profits the 
industrial units would derive. There may be 
recession in many industries, but sales and profits 
of the multinational firms are ever increasing and 
so are their profits and dividends and bonus shares. 
With nil or negligible investments, they have ac- 
cumulated assets. 

We are to have a pricing mechanism in 
the Govetnment. Bat to all who have some know- 
ledge of the procedures, it would be obvious how 
futile and wasteful is the effort. Even the complex 
formulae printed in reports are for the public con- 
sumption. Who has ever succeeded in estimating 
the production costs ex on the basis of the figures 
provided by “managerial experts” of the “standard” 
companies? The Government agencies are obliged to 
accept the input costs as provided by the industrial 
units. There are limitations in law by which such 
figures cannot be assessed. Have the Indian units, 
small or large, private or public-owned, evolved any 
independent techniques either in deciding the 
podut me or distribution systems? The conflict 

cen the foreign-owned and the Indian-owned 
is only to the extent of who should have ‘the right 
to fleece the people and cheat. 

In the drag industry in spite of many claims of 
controls and supervision, the Government's role so 
far has been one of providing legality or institutional 
formality in item identification or process selection 
or uction scale. The validity of the claims 

ide by the drug makers of different, categories in 
this country have been assessed by several bodies, 
the latest being the Hathi Committee. 

While a Cabinet Committee headed by the then 
Minister for Defence was entrusted with , authority 
to decide the fate of the Report, a Minister who was 
enthusiastic and keen on implementing, the Hathi 
Committes recommendations was from the 
Government. The potentialities of policy decisions 
are obvious from the interests shown at the highest 
level. . 

One' basic contradiction in the growth of this 
sector, in India, i i 


capacity to pay. But the obligation of the state is to 
provide the drugs to all the 3 

This is obvious from the multitude of superfiuous 
formulations, excess dosages, and fancy packings. 
Such frills enhance the costs disproportionately and 
Be eae ee oa costs at the same rato 
as on the genuine drug component costs. Drugs to 
cure common diseases, in spite of the installed 
industrial capacity are not produced. 


More than 40 per cent of the total one oorno. 
tion is through public dispensaries but even th 
ate subjected to the same market tricks. 
is accepted by ono and all that India has 
l competence in various fields to provide the medicinal 
needs but social organisation ıs not suited to serve 
those needs. 

In a recent debate in Lok Sabha, Mrinal Gore has 
strongly demanded action on setting up a National 
Drug Authority including a central drug distribution 
system. Maybe, because the recommendation to set 
upa National Drug Authority, and its functions, 
are described in mere two pages of the bulky volume 
it has attracted the least attention. Even if the Gov- 
ernment has not made up its mind the 
ee which of course disturbs the authority exercised 
y 
system is an already accepted step fora number of 
years by both the ruling and ponon glory 
and now. There is a nati ee ee 
een ee ee 

al goods, in which drugs cannot be 


Ta i the evils in the drug industry, as they are 
recognised now can be eliminated by a Central Drag 
Distribution System. To start with at least for the 
one hundred and odd “‘essential drugs” rationalised 
quality control, proper pricing, assuring availability 
in the needy regions, etc., are a basic responsibility 
of the Government. In one form or the other bulk 
drugs are already distributed by Government 

but consumers of formulations have 
been left at the mercy of the practices. 

The values of the essential formulations is of 
the order Rs 400 crores (the total drug formulations 
may amount to Rs 500 crores). Though the rate of 
dfn of suet drags to o rural and needy urban 


year 
be the value of industrial production In other sectors, 
in drugs they always achieve their planned production 
targets. But theee targets are often in terms of money 
value rather than specific items needed in the treat- 
ment of prevalent ailments. 

A minimum of Rs 50 crores can be saved by 
rationalisation of the distribution activity alone and 
Ges be made available, cither for investment for 

research and development or to supply 
desea st subsidised rates under special conditions. 


Investment to uction ratio in the drug sector is 
most unfavo in India and it is a glaring example 
of unutilised 


capacity. 

Often tears are rare abed for the small entrepreneur 
and technocrat. Though a considerable fraction of 
the small units are bogus, the bad reputation of 
small units in drug industry is a serious setback to a 
number of genuine units in this sector. 

Invariably small units have many disadvantages 
in marketing even when they produce essential and 
quality products. They have to seek the help of 
large units and are subjected to different of 
exploitation, simultaneously enhancing the mfluence 
of the multinationals. The greatest advantage multi- 
nationals enjoy arises out of the lack of government 
organisation to assure the quality of products in the 
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market and proper distribution. 
Genuine units in the smali sector can be assured 


guidances 
to small-scale units. Cooperative marketing system 
is impossible with diverse interests and influences in 
the drug sector. 


by. an 
regulations as long as there are irreconcilable Titer. 
ences in promotion of products. Even if the brand 
names are left to themselves, a central distribution 
system which assures efficacy, safety and fair prices 
will ely reduce the iniluence of brand 


More than anything, the sociological (political and 
financial too) influence of the multinationals on the 
medical profession, administration and publio can 
be curtailed only by limiting their constant associa- 
tion with the perquisites that follow through sales 
promotion procedures. 

While there are no quality control, nor of personnel 
or equipment in a large number of small units, an 
unnecessarily largo number of technically qualified 
are in promotion. 

mero achieving of production targets is 
notada ual: ea Laron KEN consumption centres 
are scattered and private business norms can never 
serve their needs. Only a centralised distribution 
system can identify the agencies which can take up 
these responsibilities along with others. 

In general, national resources are squandered in 


akg ae and creation of consumer tastes while 
the basic needs of millions are neglected. To reverse 
this trend, a central distribution system for drugs is 
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Village 
Palia 
Piparia 


MIRA SADGOPAL and 
VASANTHI GUPTA 


women for the purpose of rural 
centre of activities is in Hoshangabad District, 
Madhya Pradesh. ; 





pay Piparia is one of 126 villages in Bankhedi 
Block at the easternmost extreme cf Hoshan- 
gabad District of Madhya Pradesh. 

The-o are about 200 houses with a peasant popul- 
ation cf roughly 1,200 individuals. It is situated 
near tke banks of the Dudhi river, a minor tribttary 
of the Narbada, which marks the eastern boundary 
between Hoshangabad and Nearsinghpur Districts. 
The Bock eaout town of Bankhedi is about 
five milės away, but accessible through most of the 
ropto ty a pucca road, leaving Palia Piparia not as 
isolated as the villages far from the road. In many 


ways, however, it may be considered a typical 
village of average composition which harbours the: 
problems common to any other ordinary 


villa í t 

Rouzhly 40 per cont of tho families aro landless. 
Another 25-30 per cent are marginal farmers owning 
land. There isa 
typical feudal socio-economic set-up dominated by 
the Brahmin community. In particular, the Palla 
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family, after which the village is named, controls 
the panchayat and exercises -patell rights, a legacy 
of the days when the British appointed them maj- 
guzaars and transplanted them to this village to 
collect revenues from the local cluster of villages. 


- ‘Within a radius of about 20 miles or so, there aro 


several other branches of the Palia family playing 
the same historical role over other clusters of villages 
and holding an influential po within the feudal 
landholding class of the wider area. 

_Most of the land originally belonged to the adivasi- 


Rajhars and Gonds ‘but rights of o ip got 
gradually transferred to tho Palias and other 
rahmin families who settled in the village. In due 


course, other castes, notably Mians (Muslims), 
Kotwars, Patwas, Baronas and Harijan and Nau 
families also settled in the village. In addition, 
there are a few Goojar, Kumbhar, Vishwakarma, 
Gatiaria, Gwal (Ahir), Kalar and Baretha (Dhobi) 
families. Most of tho landless are Rajhars, Gonds 


or Harljans. z 

ly, most of the village is spread 
lengthwise on high ground on tho benks of the 
iver Dudhi. At the centre of the village is the 
basthar, that is, the residence, 
flour mill, animal sheds, temple, etc.; ofthe Palia 
family. “The village school is adjacent. 
The various castes are sit around the baakhar 
in ‘puras’ and ‘mohallas’. To its east are the 
Rajhars, Gonds, Harijans. To the north towards 
the river are the other Brahmin families. On the 
western side are the Kotwars and then the Mians. 


. There are scattered pockets of Barouas to the south 


and north. A few Iatecomers and eccentrics are 
scattered along the western fringe. Kishore Bharati, 
the. latest comer, is algo to the west. 

Till five years ` the village was on the edge of 
a thick sagaon (teak), kausam and mohua tree 
forest. The Palia family had purchased lease rights 
on the kmen ma from o oa for a 
smali sum for the purpose o propagation 
insects. Lac cultivation and harvest Pa! 
major occupation for the landless Rajhar families. 

Tip Palia. family ased to derive a substantial 
annual income from the sale of raw lac. Low cons 
tract wages often led the Rajhars to steal part of the 
lac they picked. A few familles of the village 
thrived. as middlemen disposing of the stolen lac. 
The recent coming of Kishore Bharati upset this 
annual occupation, as the Palias’ lease on the kausam 
trees was su ed by the Government lease of 
the land to Bharati after clearing off the 
teak timber. kausam trees are now scattered 
in the midst of cultivated flelds. 

Another major annual economic event used to be 
chaith, the harv'st season when most of the land- 
leas and margin! landholders used to migrate for 
wheat harvest towards the Narbadd. They would 
come back with roughly a quintal or s0 of wheat 
per family, barely enough to so them 
through to the next if harvest of paddy, the 
major rain-fed 1)cal crop. 

Bharati’s ringwell irrigation scheme has 
had its impact.on this. Increase in irrigation 
facilities (the village now has more than twenty 
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wells) has caused a manifold increase in wheat . 
production. This year most of the families found 
enough harvesting work in and around the village 
itself and only two families went out in search of 


work. 

A number of labourers get work in the railway 
or in PWD gangs on and off. Most families indulge 
in their caste trades to’ supplement their incomes. 
For example, the Mians gin cotton and make quilts 


at the be of each winter, the Naus carry on 
their barbering alongside farming, the Basoards (a 
Harijan caste) fulfil seasonal ds for basket 


and matweaving. The women of this caste are the 
traditional dai, midwives. 

- At the social level also, the fedual set-up has 
found effect on the attitudes of the people. 
fot of mutual mistrust, disunity and insensitivity 
have come to dominate most social transactions. 
Even issues of mutual benefit fail to act as stimul- 
ants for people to get organised and work together. 

. General folklore, festivals, games children play, etc,. 
often display this spirit and go on further to stren 

then it. The do t caste is watchful and ten 
to instinctively nip in the bud any move that goes 
against this spi 


ite the Welton h eter: misunderstandings, 
the general life-style of the families is more depend. 
ent on their economic status than on their caste or 
religion. The houses all have ‘khapra’ (baked hand- ` 
made mud tile) roofs. Walls are brick plastered with 


mud or just mud reinforced with any scrub material ` 


within the means of the family. Richer families 
have stronger and more elegant woodwork in their 
houses. The animals are normally kept quite close 
to the living quarters. Each ‘pure’ has its own well. 
The river is a common bathing place. 

Only about 40 per cent of primary school aged child- 
ren attend the school duoto a variety of reasons. 
About a dozen boys and three girls (daughters of 
Brahmins) attend the middle school in Malhanwada, 
one mile away. Five boys attend the high school in 
Bankhedi. - 


[x December last, Kishore Bharati organised a 
doctors’ camp. The initial stimulus to hold a 
camp for young doctors and medical students was 
provided by the Medico Friend Circle. The aims of 
the camp. were three-fold: 

(a) to expose young doctors and medical students 
to the conditions determining village community 
health and to deepen the perception of their fature 


role, 

(b) to stimulate the inhabitants of one village to 
explore issues arising broadly out of the state of 
health, and , 

(c) to make Kishore Bharati’s workers more 
paceptve of the barriers withholding community 

ive in solving health problems. 

The camp did not aim to do any preplanned work 
_ or service of presumed use to the community because 
campers armed with preconceived servico goals and 
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Religious and social customs . 


+ 


work targets cannot be sufficiently perceptive of the 
underlying needs and problems of the community.” 
Nor can villagers unde the process of working 
out and deciding exactly what they need, and why, 
but remain passive uncommunicative acceptors of 
such service. ; 

Given the stated aims, it was possible to approach 
tho Problems O two mp (a) a survey-questionnaire 
ap or (b) an informal conversational approach 
nr ee free-association techniques. 

The former method, if employed by skilled 
surveyors fluent in local language and customs, may 
elicit a mass of useful quantitative data. But the data 
remain limited in depth. ‘In studying single-village 
communities, where d of undorst ing is critical 
and where excepti single-family incidents can 
influence the whole village, it was felt an informal 
conversational approach was more appropriate. Thi 
technique would, moreover, involve Porh ee 
and villagers in the important experienc® of active 
communication. - 

This approach was put into practice by - 
for cam 


some villagers, the Joint Director of Veterinary Ser- 
eri Veniuan tegen care cr ee 
in- of the Block 


veterinarian, 


medium-sized village communities in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

In order to arrange a doctors’ camp of this kind, 
there was a lot of work to do to soften some: barri- 
ers of fear and misunderstanding. Beginnings were 


- made in homes where a special personal contact had 


arisen either through the various activities of KB or 
through the illness of a family member when medical 
help had been sought. The most challenging sections 
of the village were those of landless and the 

farmers where frequent illness and death were coped 
with indigenously and outside help shunned for fea 
of exploitation. Here the contact was tenuous 
through a handful of agricultural labourers who 
worked at KB. 
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Slowly the idea of the doctors” visit to the village 
was imtroduced. The villagers were told that the 
doctor3 would come to learn, not to teach or practice 
medicine upon them. Familiar examples were dis- 
cussed, such as the lack of appreciation of doctors for 
village medicines or beliefs about sickness and health, 
the emphasis of doctors on expensive foreign-looking 
medicmes and injections, and their insufficient know- 
ledge of the food consumed by villagers. Slowly it 
was assessed in which homes two medicos might be 
welcone for a night or two. 

Ther about a dozen families were approached to 
be hos:s to the doctors. They were reassured that no 
specia preparations need be made in the way of 
food and comforts as the young medicos wanted 
to experience the everyday life of villagers. Care was 
taken to assess that the family could at least afford 
to she-e a total of two ordinary meals of any com- 
position with their guests. 


M= of the campers arrived by early afternoon 
on December 21. In the first orientation session, 
a background talk about KB was given, outlining its 
work and past experiences and Ìts present thinking. 
It was explained why KB, despite the presence of a 
qualified doctor, had decided not to launch a dis- 
pensary or health-care programme of its own. Rather, 
KB hed adopted a dual approach to stimulate and 
raise the awareness of the people about what they 
could do to improve and protect their health while 
simultaneously promoting the Improvement and 
optimal utilisation of the services of the Government 
Primary Health Centre and its subcentre system. 
KB’s joc‘or explained some of the ways in which 
her MBBS training had been put to test by village 
conditions in the last two years. In fact, her motiva- 
tion in arranging this camp was largely to share this 
educa-ional experience with other young doctors. 

An afternoon tea was arranged to get the village 
hosts and their guests acquainted. It was surprising 
to observe that the shy hesitation to initiate or sustain 
friendly conversation was nearly eqaally distributed 
between illiterate farm labourers and physiclans with 
MD Cegrees. The exchange allowed the medicos a 
foretaste of the type of people they would be living 
with. To the KB staff, it yielded a few tips to com- 
munication snags that might develop, and & couple 
of mnor rearrangements were made. A second 
orientation session was held to review what was to 
be observed during the next two days in the village. 
The moxt morning, come final instructions along witn 
a cyclostyled set of socio-medical case histories in 
simpl Hindi were given to stimulate the discussion 
of relevant health problems with the villagers. 

The experience cannot be described easily as it 
was multifocal and different for each of the twenty 
camp2rs. They created quite an impact on the 

Everywhere the villagers were standing out 
lookiag curiously and trying to talk to soms of the 
doctors. The campers on the whole found the vil- 
lagere eager to tell their views (right or wrong) and 
get tæ doctors’ opinions. Many of the doctors 
were asked to examine ill persons and they tried to 
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prescribe medicines or some other cure. Here they 
came face to face with the underlying problems of 
the village. For some it was a shock to realise what 
poverty meant or did to people. Others were stump- 
ed: “What to do with patients who don’t have any 
money?” Quite a few took the way out by stressing 
preventive medicine. 

Some doctors went to the flelds to see the working 
conditions and crop patterns. Most of the campers 
talked at length with their host families and thelr 
neighbours. They also walked about the vi 
where people called out to them to come and talk. 
But the villagers on the whole were rather puzzled 
and kspt asking them, “What good will your coming 
here do to us?” 

At night spontaneous gatherings grew around 
slow-burning fires at several places in the village. 
Three big ones were in the Gond, Rajhar and Kotwal 
homes. In most cases discussions started from health 
problems but quickly shifted over to poverty and 
land distribution. Quite a few solutions to these 
problems were explored by the villagers ina couple 
of these meetings. At the meeting in the Rajhar 
community, some old people told a story of how 
their lands had been snatched away by the manipula- 
tions of the landlord family. In all the meetings 
the villagers kept saying: we are illiterate — you tell 
us the way; ws are poor — nobody listens to us; you 
can do something. Som» doctors took this as an 
invitation to lecture the villagers on preventive 
health care and hygiene, which the villagers listened 
to with equanimity, never pointing out the flaws in 
the arguments. 


T= campers returned to KB from the village on 

December 23. Two long discussion sessions were 
thea held that afteraoon and night. Some villagers 
participated intermittently. The campers decided to 
discuss under the following headings: 

I Problem Identification 

(1) Economic, (2) Social, (3) Health 

II Opinions of the villagers about KB 

IO Relevance of Medical Education and Research 

IV Possible Solutions. 

Hoerewlth follows a point-wiso summary of what 
the discussions yielded: 

(1) Economic Problems. The following were listed: 

(D Disproportionate land distribution. Some 
families own large tracts, the majority have little or 
no land. ; 

(if) Absence of alternative sources of income, like 
cottage Industry. 

(iii) Low agricultural output and poor knowledge 
of new agricultaral techniques. This often leads to 
frequent misapplications. 

(vf) Low wages of agricultural labour. Rates range 
from Rs 2 to 2.50 per day for 6-8 months per year 
or 4 quintals of wheat for 6 months. 

(r) Low storing capacity of the poor. This leads 
to distress sales of agricultural produce. 

(vi) Lack of credit facilities for the landless and 
for marginal farmers. 

(vii) Large numbers of ohildren produced. 
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Considered as economic assets, piety ats needed for 
security under conditions of high child mortality. 

(2) Social Problems. The most outstanding were: 

(D The all- ing infiuence and rights enjoy- 
od by six to eight high-oaste families to the exclusion 
of others. This is reinforced by interlocking relation- 
ships with influential powers in the areas, including 
the. police and Government officials. 

(if) Untouchability. Tno Basoards have to bring 
wi from the river, a distant and unclean source. 

urdah system in the upper caste: This 
arial women from ths outside world. 

on Lack of relevant education for poor children. 
Villagers perceive school education as 
that takes children away from home and livelihood 
(“aani fret &”). As a result more than half 
grow up Illiterate. Incidentally, psople educated 
outside the village do not receive a very high 


intelligence rating within the villagers’ framework of ` 


realistic common senso, 
(vy) Early marriage of boys and girls. 
(vi) Children bardened early with: Tiig respons- 
ibilities such as child care and earnin 
(vif) Lack of a spirit of spoparation for poe 
of community health. This is due to: 
i e ition from the upper class 
(b of freo time ; 
(c) lack of motivation 
(d) anxiety over intercaste mixing 
o oe), involved 


skill 
o PR A otermntion and guidaace 


(h) failure of previous efforts 

(3) Health Problems. Thèse mainly included: 

(1) Intestinal amebiasis. 
is accepted as a normal discomfort. 

Oe Malaria. Ittakesa high toll from péoplea’ 
ab: 


work. 

(iil) Skin infestation, infections. and abscesses. 
en aro very common and aro treated with local 

ications. 

ES Colds, coughs and nondoak fevers. 

(vy) Water contamination. The cam felt it to 
be a major problem but as there were few cases of 
acute tis during the camp, the villagers 
were not much interested in it. 

(vf) Finance. Many people had no money to spend 
on medicine ot preventive health. 

In the context of the need for “preventive 
medicine”, it was pointed ont that the high mortality 
rate of children under five years is not attribatable 
to disease preventable by immunisation program mes. 
It is due, rather, fo tho. complex of malnutrition, 
gastro-enteritis and infectious respiratory 
which characterise the raral poor. Major changes 
like the provision of a safe and convenient water 
supply would have to come from sources suffi dently 
powerfal, probably the Government. 

‘The villagers had several complaints to make, the ` 

ra ee and remoteness of Government 


major of which were: 
Bay e on b vate practitioners 
c) Expensive’ pal lee a medicines’ 
Prescription ang druglapes in Assis 


` 


It is so common that it , 


<a (e) Loss of TEET to reach doctori 
i D of fon for the poor. 
Boat of the campen cou ee eee 


determined by 
time and facilities, both of which are o 
supply among low income gro 
There was a lot of fear assoc 


in short 


abuse and even death wero being circulated. | 

Most communities, especially the poor, had strong 
‘beliefs in spirit medicine-and magic. There was also 
a feeling that indigenous medicines were’ more 
suited to the village people. Villagers, thus, often 
saat closer seis ae practitioners who have 


vantages. 
part Dart of the discussion was offered by the 


Campers for the benefit of the KB merken and was 
not directly related to health. 


. @ 
“ things wo learned in college are not saoil 


e remarked one camper. “It has not . 


ple,” 
o sufficiently clear as to what is the role of 


araka and the removal of mer be in Preventive 
Medicine,” said another. P. indeed, listed 
in text-books among the causes ill-health. - It is, 


however, saat over in cocina on preveative 
action. e words of a villager eae etl this 
defloiency succinctly: “amr st aaa agr EIET 


Ñ & 1” (The most dovastating germ spreading. 


— is Beil ) 
ieee a tad tee y reglised that much of 
icine and’ cial is not applicable to 
aie present unbalanced - socio-economic set-up, 
especially in rural areas. It is based largely on urban 
upper and middle class conditions, values and 
environment. 


medical and health practica, heretofore unexamined 
- in college classrooms. 
The possible solutions could be: 
(1) Launching a hospital or dispensary. This view 
was still expressed by a few doctors. Some dis 
Several remained silent. Most seemed to 
sympathise with the aim of building tp and utilising 
the Government health system, through the ‘active 
initiative of the 
(#) Improving the economic conditions of villagers 
through the development and promotion of cottage 
industries. Tho campsra could not, however, suggest. 
a suitable cottage indastry for this villags. Also, it 
was realised that tho bonafits accruing tend to b> 
siphoned off by the rich, 
(if) Maximising the ute of local resources, 
‘shamael the culture and energy of the psople 
elves. 
(fv) Exploring ways by which the benefits of 
agricultural production reach the weaker 
sections. 
Most campers eventually realised the fansequage 


.of their own understanding of the complexity of. 


rural Problems, aed observed soberly there 
i (Continued 
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. Japan, West Germany s 


T= main thrust of foreign private Investment. 
through transnational corporations, In so far as 


- India is concerned, has been from the United King- 


dom, because of the legacy of the colonial past. As 

pointed out by a perceptive observer, “tho former 

control of the politico-economic life of these 

countries by the governthents of Western countries © 

has not but merely been passed on fo the 
investora.” 


- multinational 


It is, therefore, not surprising that right from the 
pre-independence days to the present day, the pred- 
oMinance among foreign corporations operating in 
India has been ar the ent es belonging to the 
United Kingdom. It was after the two World 


` Wars that the corporations belonging to the United - 


States could make their entry into India, Initially, 
the British companies were dominating the public 
utility and mineral industries (extractive industries) 
and those areas of agricultural sectors which provided 
raw-materials for British industries, such as jute, tea 
and rubber. Among public utilities, the railways had 
the largest amount of the British capital in colonial 


The total captal investment in 1938-35 in the 


` Railways, according to the Statistical Abstract for the 


British India (London, 1942), was Rs 8,478.2 million, 
on which the return was Rs 359.6 million. In 1943-44, 
the capital investment was Rs 8,585.3 million, and 
the profit was doubled to Rs 852.1 million. Invest- 
ments in other British com operating in India 
totalled £300 million in 1929.* i 


Among tho man concerns, tho Indian 
Iron & Steel Company end the Steel tion of 
a , were the two big metallurgical under 


ownership and control. As on Jane 1948, 
poles to the Reserve Bank of India figures, the 
value of total foreign business investment in India’ 
in manufacturing; mining, utilities, 
trading, financial, plantation and other industries, 
was Rs 3,204 milion, of which Rs 2,301 million 
(71.9 cent) were British business investment 
alone, followed by the United States with Rs 179.7 

million (5.7 per cent). Over the years 1948-55, 
British investment hed increased to Ra 4,000 million, 
of which one-third was utilized in manufacturing 
and plantation industries. The vast market, the ioe 

uction cost and cheap labour tended to antao y 
ritish investment to manufacturing and plan 
industries. Tho manufacturing industries 
around cigarettes, oa ood products, 
coir modi, Cereal Boe medicines and p rma 


plea a year 1972-73, there, ; H = 


these, ara 4 
the United Kingcd m had 320, ye Ps 
subsidiaries, closely followed by, tI 
with 88 branches and 28 


21, 18, 17 and 14 affiligtes, thats, 





of the United States Rs 5,420 million.‘ 

Tt would thus be seen that the dominant position 
held: by British capital has continved right up to the 
present day, though the American companies are 
making a steady headway. The increase in the total 
assets of British companies (mubsidiaries) over the 
years 1967-69 to 1972-73 was of the order of Rs 200 
million, whereas for the United States the corrés- 
ponding figure was Rs 150 million. If this Increase 

taken as a percentage of the total assets, the in- 
crease in US assets was significant and would point 
to the direction that it might overtake the British 
Capital in the near future. 
As the branches, the assets of 351 branches 


in 1969-70 was Rs 8,230 million which increased to” 


Rs 10,840 millfon in 1972-73, despite a fall in the 
number of branches from 351 to 320. For the United 
Smátes, the branches had increased from 84 in 1969- 
70 to-88 tn 1972-73 and the total assets rose from 
2,370 million to Rs 3,500 million. Here a the 
US lead is significant. - As regards distri tion of 
investment in‘ industry (a factor which is relevant 
to judge whether the foreign capitel has been 
operating in sectors needing development and fitting 
in with the national objective) it is seen that the 
maximum investment is still in the proces ing 
and manufacturing sectors (Rs 13,480 million), in 
which cigarettes, petroleum refineries, medical and 
plermeceutical preparations take the lead. Next 
comes trade and finance, accounting for Rs 11,580 
million, of which wholesale trade and Insurance 
companies account for Rs 1,830 million. It may be 
seen that investment of foreign capital is primarily 
confined to those sectors where little capital is 
heeded'and exploitation of local labour and avail- 
eu of skills and raw materiels is easy. 
the Second World War, to ‘British 
dominance, the impact of US compa in India 
was not su . On the eve of the War, American 
investment in India was of the order of £40 million. 
However, after the War, Americah investment 


increased, at first In thé traditional pattern, viz., > 


import and eapon od operatidns, the most important 
of these being in oil products by Standard Vacuum 
and Caltex. After the Second World War, American 
investment in India came via the a 
with General Motors and Ford taking the lead; 
some investments were also madé in jute, and man- 
ufacture. of tyres. Firestone started a tyre factoty 
„in Bombay; and in the ‘office-equipment field, 
Remington set up a typéwriter factory in Calcutta. 
Some of the American m lies entered India 
through their Canadian subsidiaries. The Mellon 
controlled Aluminium Company of Canada owned 
half of the capital of the Indian Aluminium Com- 
peny. Sa was actually an Indo-American company. 
1951; when the new policy was announced 
inviting foreign ca in the industrial develop- 
ment of India, x Sees ri elt na 
interest and Standard Vaccum O sl gr entered 
into an a t with the Government o 
30 November 1951 for the construction of an o 
A similar agreement. was also 
, a refinery in Mee ae 
The Cyanamid Company established d factory t 


16° 


utemobile field, - 


oy 
manufacture sulpha, and Parke-Davies opened a. 
factory in ‘Bombay for the manufacture of chloromy-: 


cotin. 
A new form of entry into Indian economy being | 
Such collaborations 


utilized by foreign companies is through 
and technical collaborations. 
have been found to te advantageous ‘by the 
foreign companies because: (i) a high oS pon 
a royalties and technical fees can be drawh 
wer rate of. taxation; (ii) a fixed rate of 
iren on loans ànd credits for import of machinery 
and plant is assured free of tax under certain prov- 
acute the Indian Income Tax Act, subject to the 
val of the Central Government; (iii) preferen- 
access is gained to improvements made by the 
local licencee on the procesiés licensed; (iv) licencees 
can ‘be tied up to the purchases of raw niaterials, 
racihery and plant and mae from the foreign 
company or its associate at high cost, and (v) 
exports can be restricted to certain d areas 
and companies so as to maintain the world-wide ~ 
hold that the foreign company has. In fact, unless 
the Indian collaborator is vigilant and exercises © 
proper care in accepting the terms of alae 
collaborator, the “relationship between the’ 
owner and licencee will fall intoa kind of Mda 
formula of lord and vasal,” as Walter Hamilton 
wrote in his Cartels, Patents and Politics. eo ' 
Up to the end of Juné 1976, there have been 4687 * 
fo collaborators in Indian industry — the bulk 
of which were in chemicals and drugs (636), elec- 
trical equipment, apparatus and component (638), ~ 
inaut machinery (other than textiles) (685), and’ 
rt equipment (364). In several cases, foreign 
colle rations have been entered ey a forel bee tha 


Fortune (August 1976) has listed the’ 50; Tna 
transnationals ofthe world. Of these, 23 operate 
in India directly through branch. or subsidiary, or 
indirectly through foreign collaboration. The com- 
panies so operating in India in 1974-75 Were as 
shown in table on the following pe pago. 

Thus, nearly half of the 50 Worl Corporate giants 
aro in India and if one takes {nto account the fact 


: that total sales of each one of these transhational 


oporana ote Blane than the annual budget of 
the Government of India, and the sales of the trans | 
nationals originating from the same country are 
higher than the GNP of India, one could gatige the 
wer and strength of these companies in 
that they may choose to mike for extending 

their activities in India. It is not as if 


which are, under the U 
iaoa giants (with a turnover of one | 


dollars) and companies which aoe ae 


ing as giants on the basis of the 
are nevertheless operating in significant sectors of our 
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Nane of the i World 


Operation — 
MNC (in b . branch] 
dollars) ` collaboration 
1 EXXON 44.86 Branch 
2 Gereral Motors 35.72, Collaboration 
3 British. Petroleum 17.287 Subsidiary 
4 Uniever 15.01 Subsidiary and 
: Collaboration 
5 IBM 1443, Branch 
6 GuF Oil 14.26 Subsidiary 
7 VT. 11.36 Branch 
8 Phillips 1074 Subsidiary 
9 Hoechst 8.46 Subsidiary 
-10 ENL 8.33 Branch 
11 BENZ 819 Collaboration 
12 BASF 8.15 Collaboration 
13 Bayer 7.72 Subsidiary 
14 Neslo 7,08 Branoh and 
- Subsidiary 
15 LCI, 6.88 Subsidiary 
16 British American oan . 
Totacco 6.14 Subsidiary 
17 Hitachi - 591 Subsidiary 
18 Unin Carbide 5.66 Subsidiary 
19 Gowdyear Tyre and 
Rubber 5,45 Subsidiary 
20 Gereral Electric 13.39 Subsidiary 
21 Slemens 1.75 Sabsidiary 
W nios 5.8 ranch 
23 Mi ishi 5.69  Coilaboration 


(Note: In some cases like Unilever, British Amərican 
Tobacca, thero has been more than ons subsidiary.) 
economy. ey ? , 

Thowgn there is as yet no formulated theo for 
interngtional production as distinct from hater 
national trade, it has been noticed that with the 
techno_ogical advance and improved skills of market- 
ing ani advertising, production of big enterprises 
grows at the rate of 10 per cent per annum and on 
that besis it has been: estimated that by about the 
end of this century, 300 to 400 multinational giants 
will own and control the total production of world’s 
goods. In such a situation, no country caa afford to 
stand tsolated and a vast developing country like 
India with maximum, resources and potential can 
ill-afford to stay out.of the integrating process of the 
world zconomic system. À 

As È is, the impact of the transnational firm’s 
products on the daily life of the average middle 
class town-dweller is so pervasive that one hardly 
notices the degree of his enslavement to the sig 


brand products. His entire life is caught in 
web o1 foreign products, though ate manufac- 
tured n this country under licence from the foreign 


compenies; and it is diffloalt to get-away from the 
style of life so well-regulated and aided by these ’ 
transmational company products. This is also a 
measure of the influence that these big transnational 
compentes have exerted on the economic and 
caltural life of this country. 

_ Inch a context, to compare the total sales, 
total assets and the total paid-up capital of these 
forelga companies within India with corresponding 
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= figures of other 
gs and say 


E e publio sector undet- 
form a small percentage 
is to completely miss the issue — namely, the areas 
where these transnationals operate and dominate. 
They have nearly cornered the consumer market 
which is a vast market requiring little imvestment 
and e far higher retirn. From the analysis made 
by the Economic Times, it is seen that for an invest- 
ment of Rs 16 by these foreign companies, they 
worth Rs 21 with an equivalent 
) This ‘is the total figure, but if 
individual industries are taken, the amount invested 
fa very little and the turnover is several hundred 


more, Ha 

For example, in the case of Colgate, the initial 
paid up capital was Rs 1,50,000, whereas tho tarn-' 
over, as on 31 Dacember 1973, was Rs 17,00,50,902. 
In the services sector, the Grindlays Bank, for an 
investment for Rs 10 lakhs, came to accumulate 
total capital and reserves (including loan ca ) of 
£70.4 million. The Hindustan Lover's initial invest- 
ment was Rs 2 crores when it came to India in 1933, ' 
byt over the years as a private limited company 
under the namo of Lever Brothers, (India) Ltd., it 
has grown in strength by virtue of its tremendous 
capacity for diversification and marketing and 
through a sustained combination of trade and 
mannfactare of soaps, detergents, edible oils, milk 
powder, dehydrated food products, etc., and has 

ow bailt up a capital of Rs 17 crores in 1974-75. 

he Company has plans for farther diversification 
tinto tea industry, the production of sulphuric and 
phosphoric acid at an estimated cost of Rs 12 
crores, and granulated fertilizers. Similarly, most 
of the drug companies (as has been found by the 
Hathi Committes) have invested little, but have 
been able to build up huge profits on sales. Pfizer, 
for example, with a capital of Rs 26.58 lakhs 
(excluding 29.23 lakhs added by capitalizing reserves) 
was able to effect a turnover of Rs 34.76 crores in 


It is significant that most of these drug units, have 
concentrated their activities on the products market- 
ed by their foreiga parent.companies. Even where 
Indian drug units in the small-scale sectors produce 
equivalent formulation, they face difficulties in 
obtaining the bulk drugs. India’s needs are not. so 
much for ‘Vi ns” and “‘pain-killers,” but sufficient 
quantity of quality drugs to fight tho menace of 
malgria, T.B. ‘and leprosy, which claim the largest 
number of victims. The foreign drug companies 
T yet to come out with appropriate drogs in ‚this 

d. 

Forty per cent of tho production of tea in India, is 


still in the hands of the sterling companies, The 


marketing of tea is again in the hands of the trans- 


nationals li rooke Bond india Ltd., Liptons, 
Meoneill-M Ltd. (India produces 40 per cent of 
the world inents and exports 30 per. cent of 


the tea exported by all countries and there has been 
17 


ù cbnsistent decline In our foreign exchange 
earnings, as compared to tea marketed by Sri 
or East African countries.) Tea in consumer 
and consumer packets fetches between Rs 20 to 
Rs 25 a kilo; whereas bulk tea fetches Rs 10 per 
' kilo. Instant tea fetches Rs 45 per kilo in the world 
markets. It would be advantageous to Indian 
economy if tea is exported in higher value-added 
forms, i.e., packed form or instaat tea, but 95 per 
cent of the Indian exports are’ only bulk tea and 
even this bulk tea is being sold in London auctions 
at a price lower than what Sri Linka and certain 
African countries got for their tea. 

The London auction is another relic of the 
coldnial ' and apart from lower’ earnings 
reported, Indian el pa pay a commission of 3.25 
-per cent of the foreign sales to foreign companies 
arranging this auction. Moro often than not, these 
foreign companies ,who receive commission are 
` parent companies of the Indian oxporting oompany. 

has been found (by the Kaul Committee) that the 
London auction is dominated by 3 or 4 parchasors 
and the Indian acthorities have no access to tho 
‘price fetched in London auction. Though Indian 
entrepreneurs have entered tea trade, they me 
_to learn the art of packaging and packing tea which 
still requires a special kind of fore!ga paper, special 
kind of foreiga wirehall and : spedial kind of 
‘foreign machinery for perforation and packing. 
After reducing their equity from 100 per csat to 74 
' per cent and converting them into [adian compan 

. the sterling companies hope to get loans for replant. 
ation and concsssions for-importing machinery. 

Rubber is ‘another plantation product which 
depends for its survival on the prics paid by the 
major rubber users in the tyre indaitries. TFaese 
tyre companies ars transnationals like the Gjodyear, 
Dunlop, CEAT and Firestone and they are) in ‘a 
position to dictate the prices. | nh f 

Tobacco is another traditional earner.’ of foreign 
exchange. The bulk putchaser of Virginia flos-cured 
tobacco has been till recently the Indian Leaf 
Tobacco Development Company which is a 
subsidiary of British American Tobacco Company, 
of which the Indian’ ‘Tobacco Company ) 
manufacturing cigarettes in India is yet another 
subsidiary. Exports of cigaréttes would fetch more 
foreign exchangs than export of leaf tobacco. The 
TTC & the biggest manufacturer of cigarettes in. 
India. If it utilizes its fallest capacity for manufac- 
turing cigarettes from leaf and exports Its cigarettes, 
India can gain a higher foreign exchange than by 
merely sending out tobacoo leaf. 95 per cent of 
leaf tobacco produced is exported in unmanufactared 
(raw) form — the bulk going to the United King- 
dom. The biggest exporter of leaf tobacco is Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development Company and the bulk 
export goes to its UK parent. 


‘ucing countries (21 per cent, UK, 
USA, 12 pet cent, Japan), India’s production -fell.by 
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6 pee cont. . : 

the electronic and communication industry, 
the IBM and ICL have been having a dominant 
role. Of the 217’ computer installations in the 
country, as on 1 August 1974, tho largest group of 
143 computers had Seen provided by tne IBM 
World Trade Corporation. , International Computers 


Ltd (ICL) came ‘next with 28 computers. The 


contracts entered into with the firms for the hiring 
of the computers oto. revealed certaih grave irregul- 
erities and the Public Accounts Committee In their 
221et Report (5th Lok Sabha) had to comment upon 
the various activities of the IBM and suggested 
measures to check their abuse. The Committee 
found, for example, that for Disc Packs, the IBM 
had charged the Railways an inflated sum (Rs 
3,712), whereas the prices disclosed the firm in 
the bills of entry (import-value) ranged bstwsen Rs 
498 and Rs 517. 

It was farther found that tho IBM didnot manu- 
facture any compater machines in India, bat morely 
assembled imported components and second-hand 


. machines known as ‘“‘as is machines” imported from 


other world-wide branches. Transfer pricing methods 
were adopted for the imported materials, so much 
so, the Customs D t had to load the doo- 
lared prices with 350 per cent. Similarly, for its | 
exports also, it was found that intercompany billing 
method was adopted, so much so that the truo ex- 
port earnings wore never disclosed. for 
maintenance of these machins, a contract was 
entered into which would make the users of the 


maohines ontirely dependent - upon ths IBM for 


serviclng spares and replacem>snt. ; 

, In the petroleum products industry, till recently 
foreign oul companics like the Esso, Burmah Shell | 
and Caltex had dominated the market, so much so 
that the Estimates Committee found that tho pattern 
of production, cost of crude oils and outflow of 
funds from India had all been against the national 


` “Political and Economic Considerations 


T= main object of any multinational corporation 
operating anywhere is to maximize its profits 
and any im ont that comss in its way of maxi. 
mizing profit, is resented and for this purpose 
sometimes political interference is resorted to. 
Political interference has been widely reported in ` 
other countries, particularly in Latin Amorican 
countries, but there is no clear published ovidence 
of any direct political interference in India. The 
New York Thnes reported in May 1975 that 40 
American companies operating in India made 
donations to political parties, and spent money to 
maintain lobbies for advancing their interest. This 
was quoted by Sri Vidya Prakash Datt inthe Rajya 
abhe on 14 May 1975. The Joint Committee on 
Foreign Contribution ( tion) Bill, 1973, 
also heard evidence on this kind of method 
of interference. i ae Se 
She Times of India also carried a news item that 
a goneral fear exists that certain foreign agente, aro 
working through multinational corporations covertly 
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under commercial cover agreements.” Tho Indian 
Parliament has, however, taken care to nip such 
interference in the bud by enacting Foreign Con- 
tribution (Regulation) Act, 1974, wherein a specific 
provizon has been made banning contributions by 
iultinationals. 

On the economic side, the multinational corpora- 
tions can, ifthey wish, develop the economy by 

investment in such directions end to such 
extent as to lead to: (a) a net-addition to investible 
resources, and (b) bringing the package of new 
technclogy, better management, superior marketing 
skill, better export carnings and beneficial effects on 
foreigu exchange position. 

The position in so far as India is concerned, if 
judged by these two tests, is that the transnational 
corporations operating in India have not been able 
to achieve anything signifipant in these directions. 
There has been really no evidence of transfer of 
capita. in significant proportion. The actual direct 
foreign investment through multinational corpora- 
tions in the form of paid-up capital, loans, etc., is 
estimated to be around Rs 1,800 orores (18,000 
aaa which is roughly about 8 per cent of the 

investment in the corporate: sector, both 
bower and public. This is also, as pointed out 
earlier, a result of local gearing, and retalned earn- 


ings having been added to the capital. Investments © 


have also been made in sectors which do not gen- 
crate much employment or accelerate further 
industrial activity, except in so far as certain qom- 
panies in engincering industry like GKW and 

Ahok Leyland are are concerned. 
If a total view is taken of the monsys broaght in 
eed fe out, it would be seen, that over 
fram 1964-65 to. 1969-70 there w. apot 


whieh 


on w of foreign exchange of Rs 684 crear 
definitely affected the balanco-of-payments {position 
then. ports by subsidiaries alone naand to 


Rs 749 crores against the exports of Rs nas i crores, 
cao ot ina net outflow of Rs 501 crores. Ia’ the 
total exports and imports resulting 
or financial foreign collaborations (includ- 
H other pia as well es public sector companie), 
the to-al exports amounted to Rs 901 crores, while 
imports exceeded it by Rs 1,441 crores to Rs 2,342 
crores. While the imports by multinationals amoun- 
ted ta one-fifth of the total Indian imports, thar 
expors formed only one-eighth. of the total Indian 
expors. Exa 
srg Ty adie ed that 48 foreign com- 
in a tive im on 
foe cee balance.” Iha been mae in 
e the caso of IBM and Coca.Cola 
there has been net outflow of foreign exchange, 
rather than any net foreign exchange benefit to the 
Indian exchequer. 

Taking the case of some individual companies 
which put out advertisements that their exports had 
exceeded the basic target by 400 per oént to 500 per 
cent, one would note that the basic figure itself is a 
small fraction of tho total sales and, ‘therefore, 400 
per of that fraction would still remain‘ an 
Pe iien fraction of the potential of export. For 
example, Motal Box = e -total turnover of 54.80 
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from: 


ion of the: 53 ‘companies by’ 


„tion in the, desired,sectors pf tho. 


crores exported only Rs 14,000 worth of goods in 

1975. Pfizer reported a sale of 28.02 crores and: 
exports accounted for only Rs 62 lakhs. Hindustan 

Lever had exported Rs 5.92 lakhs against a turnover 

of Rs 227 lakhs. 

Remittances on account of profits know-how fees, 
technical fees have also been ‘considerable. The 
Estimates Committee” reported thet’ Burmah Sheil’s 


. remittances alone amounted to Rs 30 crores up to 


1966, whereas their capital ‘investment was. 14.53 
crores, Collaboration ventures accounting for over 
Rs 2,000 crores worth of output result m an outflow 
of more than Rs 90-100 crores from our, exohange 
reserves every year in the form of eget tor teon- 
nical know-how, royalties, profits and dividends. 
Besides, wholly owned subsidiaries of foreign 
companies O in India remitted Rs 2114 4 
crores becween 1968 and 1971 by way of profits, 
dividends, and technical fees — Rs 105.14 crores by 
way of dividends, Rs 38.80 crores as profits, Ra‘S1 bt 
crores as technical foos, and Rs 15.81 orores ‘as 
royalties. Tno Financo Ministry recently imtormed 
the Lok Sabaa that dividend Temitidaces by these 
companies hat inoreased aince 1971 by aay. Ri 12 
crores por annam. Thoro was aisoa riso in other 
‘remittances.U 

Disgaised remittances are also’ made on acbodht 
of what is known as head-ollice expenses and intetogt 
charges. For example, in the case of Grindiays Banik, 
there has besa remittancs On account of nea t 
expenses to the oxtont of Rs 4.21 crotas during thd 
years 1966-71 (both years inclusive), waereas she 
profits remitted by way of dividends was Rs. 5.88 
crores, A study undertaken by the Revenus Dami 
ment of the Finance Ministry’ in Inda 
reproduced as Appsadix II to the ach Repork 
the Public Accouats Committes (Fifth ae ian sy 
has disclosed that the Porcentaye, | of 
claimed by.foreiga companies Operating a eda 
g chargo- against income ooyeled ide -spi En 
‘reaching up to 78 per cent in the Case of Well, 
Ynteraauonal electronics , datg-Processing » tom P 
and 70 par cent in tho case ore WNT ALORA cc 
' In fact, when tho, matter, relatigg, tq, tho.. 
office expenses was being probed in, the Case sae the 
multinational electronica : data-processing company, 
the company itself cama forward . with a voluntary 
disclosure that there Was an-excess claim on, aosount 
` ga oa nie oat gxPonges to cho extent of 450,000 

herefore, the multinationals have yat t to 


coonomy and their 
is significant and 


| Diffusion of technology and training pog 
modern managerial skills is claimed to.be the ple ‘in 
advantago of multinational oprations. Hare again, 
the opsrations of maltingtionajs in India have shown 
that they extract a high prics, for transfer technology 
which is oaly a third-line technology. „Evon that 
transfor is not the appropriate, technology. suited to 
the needs and requlremsnts of this country., Adoption 
of borrowed technology creates a dependence on the 
foreign source for maiatenancs or modifications. _: 


contribution, to export .parnings 


Toal. 
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rises according A 

eq participation should be. avoided.” As regards 

ical collabora they havo that it 

, is mid be permitted in such only on spch 

terms that the em cy is not influenced 
technical pe nce is achieve 

} knh ieee ee agree ry ha Pena 

vo eserve 

of India which has found that in many cases 

t dat have been imposed in regard to 

Sam ology, pre Processes and export 

uerters that there would 


~ mlb no depoh dens fer th expr of ie Period, : 
of patent’ pointing out: the disparity in strength between 


transnational x 
ce Pre ape control and the labour 


ly Sra or when an period of pat 
it is calor res owner by the‘ time the 
pencil of deka 


Myst have advanced 
uare one.. Thus, this 
continuous ie co which must be 

cut at the root, and iadi ons attempts should be 
oto i up A heno research and development 

lab and a technology bauk to storo processes 
designs to the neods and requirements of 
India, and free the country from foreign technological 


Se to goo nde ty the US, 
N an ogy, 
‘R&D ditare for thé whiole of India vie ee 
only 0.4 per cent of the GNP, ‘which is, one of the 
lowest oe the 21 countries ‘compared. The ae 
eT oes ta 191 and technological acti 
246 crores in 1973-74 and about 92 per cent 
T a was financed by Central and State Govern- 
ments and the balance of 8 per cent by the private 
sector. To be precise, the private a share was 
Rs 23.51 crores out of Rs 246 crores. Even of this 


fae Sete iat 
introduces a 


etal mall ‘percentage, the expenditure on technol-. 


bee by transnationals comes to a fractlon. Of ‘the 
197 subsidiaries of foreign companies operating in 
India, only units are reported to be. having their 
own research Ba alpacas piesa aes been 
_ reported, no techno eveloped and that 
the Indian technicians are not allowed to know the 
alae which are held as closely 
the foreign head office of the 
Se ay, 
In regard to companies in which asp interests 
collaborations, only one-third of such units 
researoh ts. No innovations have been 
d names were introduced with 
abuse was, noticed 
sand chemicals industry and 
drawn pointed attention 


cae espora l represents 0s 
ments for 13 developing countrigs, g 
per çent of the world ulgtion, is at 
million US dollars, w amounts to half of the 
flow of direct foreign investment to cevelop- 


ing countries. 
As regards labour relations, .the Internatio 
Labour Organization (ILO) has been re y 


acids Ge cine wily ceed erodes such as 
rubber, sugar, tea, cotton or coffee, cara leas 

one US dollar a day in the developing ccuntries 

which ny i fas products to the indust-ialized 

It has been stated that the daily wege of a 

folerore is 18-US dollars: against just 0.71 

or a worker on. ian tea plartation.’ . 

them -low .wages, overcharing for 

company p ly iiaea between 25 per cant to 

bia on a city’ prices has also been reported, 

their children. haye remained undernocrished, 

uneducated and potentjal vigtims of all kinds of 


diseases. | 
It is claimed on behalf of the transnationels that 
leg a a a a pee pn and social 
they have inttoduced behavioural changes 
or altered soctal-attitades, thoes hayo been not In the 
interests of developing countries where two-thirds 
of the population is below the poverty line. On the . 
other hand, they he'vo,crested An elite with a jefinite 
change in the style of living — imitative of tho 
4 culture. As a UN document sump it up: 

o ostentatiops living styles of foreign personnel 
as compared with those of domestic employees are 
a source of both envy and resentment. Styles of 

management directed towards efficiency, but 
pcan idm cultural values, may a to 

sage po et nye S ehuman- 
Even the lo cal people who receive a good 
training tihrough working with the multi- 
national corporations may be regarded as indaly 
influenced by alien values. Although these reections 


may change with ttie in attitudes ot both 
uses, the intonsity’ of the ings that have been 


` than tke Indian counterparts. 


coportionate salary structure leaving a wide 
gap between persons of equal rank — those working 
in othez sectors in the country and those working in 
the mu-tinational corporations — has left a trail of 
bitterness ahd a craze to get into the alien com- 
panies’ hold-all. This-has tended in a way to bring 
about e new loyalty, the company loyalty, as has 
been stated by a director of a Europeambased 
{nterna-tonal firm, Nestle Alimentana S.A. 


The Positivo Side 


Tis mot the purpose of this article to paint e 
I whoily negative picture of the- aotivities of the 
transnetional corporations. It has been emphasized 
at tho beginning? that ‘‘multinationals’* are an 
economic phenomenon of the twentieth century 
which 10 one can wish away except at the cost of 
remaining on a Robinson Crusoe’s island in an ocean 
of proeperity. In so far as India is concerned, it 
cannot be denied that uctivity in the industries 
where -ransnational tes are operating are better 
certain sectors 
like <obacco, steel manufacture, mineral oil 
products, the trananationals had taken the initiative 


oe used should not be under-estimated. » 


‘and done pioneering work. But it is essential to 


realize that these transnational rations arè not 
altruié-ic organizations with e mission to develop 
the resources of the developing countries. 

Théy are, first and last, profit-making organizations 
and their aim is er productivity at lower cost. 
To actitve this, they have the benefit of having the 
primary and secondary economic resources of the 
whole world within their reach and they can scatter 


their productive processes over several cn a 


the neo-classical theory of division of “labour”. 
Realizing this, till a proper international regime is 
setup to fake over the registration, control and 
supervision of the multinational gidnts, the countries 
of Leia who invite the transnational corporations 
te in the economic activity of the nation 
ad gh y aware of the merits as well as 
that their activities might bring to bear on 
economic life of the nation. - 
Therefore, the countries inviting them must set 
forth such terms and conditions thier entry as 
would maximize benefits to thé country and bhi 
abuses: This setting up a Board of lps 
Investment & trol consisting of 
international law, industry and finance to w the 
ph of scrutinizing ¢ every d contrac? of 
oteign collaboration or application for setting up a 
subsidiary or a branch in india should be referred. 
tae reps also Pe ke ne 
contro operation of these co 80 
any activity which offends the ber crag ad ean 
TELEN ot the Sate can eae ae 
suitably. In cases of nationalization; this 
expert body thoeid have tte power to Ax the appro- 
priato compensation and the means of paying it. 
Aire mation queue ootan ahd publish relevant 
format about cépital’ ieee athe 
earned. and remitted, employment of and 
foreign personnel in various cadres, Taraiti 
measures adopted, net foreign exchange earned, 


unit-wise foreign exchange carning on è and 
tha baala for kaer campany b SPOE 
The transnational companies till they become truly 


international companies can be reasonably 
provided one has requisite knowledge about them 
and knows the ways to deal with them. 








areas cutting across is frontiers on ` January 1979 
© ANNEXUREI g 
INDIAN SUBSIDIARIES AND COLLABORATORS 
; g (Rs in lakhs) 
Sr Name of Indian MNCs/Collaborators | Total Amount o 
No subsidiary company : paid-up pa 
capital MNC 
(1974-75) (1974-75) 
1 2 3 o D T 
1 Ashok Leyland Ltd. (i) M/s av dey aaa Ltd., 778.85 463.94 
@ Mht Commonwealth AE , 
Sam al | 
2 Atlas Copco (India) Ltd. Mis. rere ree Aktibolag & 80.02 48.20 
f l . Sandvikens Gernverks— 
i Aktibolag, Sweden. f ‘ 
3 Avery India Ltd. Mh Avery Limita Sono Foundry, 168.51 101.40 © 
4 Bata India Ltd. @ Bata pE ‘Ltd, London. 300. 00 200.00 
f ` Bata Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
(iit) Leader A.G. of St. Moritz., 
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5. Chloride India Ltd. M/s The Chloride Electricil - 401.20 238.00 
E ' a Storage Co Ltd., 
6, Dunlop Rubber Co Dunlop Co, Ltd., 1,170.00 563.64 ` 
ki Food diites Ltd. () M/s Nestle’s Holdings Ltd., 184.99 128.28 
ae (if) M/s Nestle’s Products a 
(India) Ltd., New Delhi. ` j 
8 “Hindustan Ferodo Ltd. (D M/s Ferodo Ltd. ; 248.17 145.00 


(il nil id & Nowall 
i are Ma Purse oo i 
G) Me J.W. Roberts Ltd. 


. (v) M/s Turners Asbestos , 
v% i i ` : Coment Co Ltd. u 
9 Indian Aluminium (i) M/s Alcan Aluminium Ltd., 2,080.25 1,172.47 
‘Co. Ltd.. a Canada. p 
: (if) M/s Alcan Rani & 7 
10° International Computers M/s a ecnnceal ‘Computere-Lt, 50.00 . ` 30.00 
Indian Manofactore Ltd. London ; 
11 ` Lucas—TVs ited , M/s Lucas of U.K. 382.00 229.20 
]2 The Metal Box Company M/s Metal Box Company Ltd., 694.13 , 400.20 . 
, of India Ltd. London (Metal Box Group). rt 
13 Motor coe ha . M/s Robert Bosch, G.m.b.A: 822.10 431.25 
Com , Stutt West Germany. ` s 
14 Reck me Colman of tt Colman Group, OK. ' 249.85 175.00 
India 7 
15 Roneo Vickers India Ltd. Vickers Ltd., UK (Ronco Ltd. 35.00 35.00 
i ' UK—mbeidiary 7 
16 SANDVIK ASIA Limited M/s Sandvikens jernyern AB, 132.00 , 79,20 
: > SANDVIKENS, Sweden ! 
z pared known ss a 5 
17 Siemens India Ltd. @ ap ea & Halska A.G. 240.00 122.40 
and Siemens Schwkertwerke, E 
-. . West 
7 - dD- Mis Schaeffe : Company 
au) Mie pjan estrasse, Wost Germany. ; 
; s emens Relni : i 
ee ee G. Erlangem, West est Germany. ` , 
18 Tube Investments-of Indla (i) Mie Miller & Co Ltd., 375.00 196.87 
‘Led. i Birmingham, UK. k 
Att Sig ; (ii) M/s Tube Investments td, 
Birmin , UK. J 
19 "Western India Match M/s Swediah Match Co 620.00 333.76 
Co Ltd. 7 Sweden. `- : 
20° Pon Company’ (India) `- -` Mis fesi Puro Drug Co, 71.50 45.00 
21° Ciba of India Ltd. M/s. ‘Ciba Ltd., Basle, Switzerland. 487.50 316.87 
22 Glaxo Laboratories Glaxo, UK & other Cos in 799 82 620.00 
(india) Ltd. the Group “i 
23 Pizer Ltd. - Chas. Paver & Co Inc. New York, ` 550.10 420.00 
USA and its subsidiaries. . 
24 Richardson Hindustan Ltd. Ee aaa Inc. 110.00 - 60.50. 
-New Yor 
25 SANDOZ (india) Ltd. M/s. SANDOZ Limited, Switzerland. 150.00 . 90.00 


Source: (f) Company News & Notes, (New Delhi) May *76. i p 
(li) Directory of Foreign Collaborations in Indla, Vols 2-3. Delhi, 1974). ; os 
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FOOTNOTES 


1J, Ade Cyelabi, in The Dusseldorf Conference on Multina- 
ad Corporations (New York, 1974), p 105. 

*3, Moman, ‘Foreign Investments in India in 1929,” 
Ein Menopoly in the none of Colonial India (Delhi, 


Ibid., pp 16-62, p 
“and "D, K. Chon, "Multinational 


ratiors in Indian 


Enos: Company ‘News & Notes, Vol 13, No 1, January 


ase As dn 31.3.74 there were 188 Indian subsidiaries and 540 
braaches of foreign nies operatig in ice 


The value of assets 


foreign companies for the year 1973-74 Nhe 13,637. - 


mil ion. The value of assets in 


subsidiaries 


out-of 540 at work as on 31.3.74 for which balance 
peated ina 1973-74 have been filed with the 
ee 


Companies amounted to 

to ‘Starred question No 

; va Sabha: Company News & 
Kos: Ma 


Rs 16,¢37 ae 
1 on 10.5.76 in 
Notes, Vol XIV 


1976) 
(b) As on 31.374, traosational corporations had 137 
the industiai 


sector, 


Indan subsidiaries engaged in. 
ies cdlng the pharmaouical and the fortiliser sector. 
The investment of transnational corporations in the 
thn. Horan yr on of the 63 po subsidiaries in 
sector (including 11 subsidlacies in the 
ortiliser has 


a Reemacetcl and ene tn the f 


Rs 1,290 million in 1972-73 to Rs 1,351 ` 
mikion in 1973-74 and to Rs 1,446 million in 1974-75. 


Ths investment of the transnational co 


rations in 11 


InGlan subsidiaries in the pharmaceu sector was 


Rs 167 million in both 1972-73 


and 1373-74 and 


to Rs 169 million in 1974-75. 
There was no increase in the investment of the trans- 
nafional corporation in the subsidiary oompany in tho, 


fer-iliser sector. 
(Answer to unstarred question No 
Esjya Sabha: Company News & 


To 5: May 1976) 
Tho moment he gots up in the 
pir sali Ete miler 


32 on 10.5,76 in 
Notes, Vol XIV: 


ho takes out his 


Cet ean Saman o anang hing- 
PAEGAS pesin A or followed by a 
cup of te and di Liptoas (Unilever 


moa stoel e lad by the foreign collaborator. 


Lever) soap. 


iscuit Company — a bude 


Nescafe” cup of coffee from Nestles of Switzerland, To go 
Te e a ines ot Teryloac 


of ‘tereno” 


manufac urod by Chemicals and Fibres India a sub- 
sidary o? LCI. He has to catcha Leyland brs, or in the 


alternative a phen Dots Boi, fitted 


with tyres mann- 
In the be; 


factored Goodyear, Dan) Firestone. 
does a deal o writing with Parker Guink or its 
and refreshes himself with Cocaco In 


In the 
cup SP a ouravite hee cabanh Caote Ho takes his children 


for a walk and 
chocolate (which a under 


bury’s chocolate or Amul 


a licence from a 


cigarettes mrannfactured 
by tos 1 Indian pacts. Comes Company (subsid of British 
Tobacco Company) but a friend Megan: to 

Ae ermin of V. Vazir Sultan which again is 


mo an Tobac, as Vazir Sultan is a su 


product 
bsidia-y of Indian 


Tobacco. On important occasions, he goes for a,lunoch 
‘obacco 


his friends in one of the 
Company's (Chola or Maurya) or to 
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ant 


‘At might, his wife spreads 2 table for dinner with cutlery 
under ign collaboration and šerves him 
vi ris fried in of Hlndosan Perono Ho ura 

on a Dunlopillo (produc of Dunlo er taking, 
Laor e ne of 45, Digene o yr fos 


the 
alternative Gelucil of Warner If not 
get sleep, he takes ‘Valiem’, of Roche. F - his wife, he, of 
barest kit of cosmetics consisting of Ponds 
Cold (manufactured -Ponds Inc. 
USA) faos power amut wed by the same firm and 
lipstick of tor. His wife cooks food in “Hawkins”, 
or “Killicks” cookers manufactured under foreign licence. 
When he is away, his wife sews some cloth pieces with 
Singer or knits his pullover or 
with Machine (even t 
are made by Merritt, they are marketed Singers), When 
or tunes on the radio/TV man 


Sosa Lever or ‘Rin’ of arta capon is used 
not 
forget to gat Bala shoes or agp or iy Pg ee 


Saridon is the answer, or if doctor advises differently, 
Crocin of British/Callaloids ig the substitute. 
"The Economic Times Couey) (annual number), 1975; 
pp 21-42, pp 81-84 and 123-135. 
*The Tunes of India (Now Daih, 3 January 1977. 
v LX Col 208 Sabha Dobates (16th Session): Fifth Sorlos, 
Oo 
28Tndia: Fourth | Lok Sabha: Estimate Committee 50th 


1968). 
a wh ad Fite be Lok Sabha: PAC Report (176th & 187th) 
(New Delhi, 1975).. 

Survey” of Foreign Figancial and Technical Collaboration 
in Indian Indu — Main Findings” RBI Balletin, 
P of Hatat Co mittee on D. & Pharmaceutic 

o m on Dru ak 
Ingustry in India: Chapter V e 
Statesman (New Dolhi) December 8, 1976. ` } 
ae Doc. ST/ECA/! Adie nat tonal Corporations in 


Development. 
Nestle Alimama 8A 10, Gloor, “Policies & Practices o 
Nestle Alimentana 
London) Jaly 


oe AL Alo, pioaso K a Sabha D Daebates isih Sesion) Fifth 
THE VILLAGE PALIA PIPARIA 
(Continued from page 14) 
were no- ‘quick and easy’ formulas to be offered. A 


, deeper stady is, therefore, 


necessary. 

It is being assessed whether there is any change 
in the awareness level of the village as a result of 
‘the camp. This feedback has already helped KB 
in planning future activities. KB's worksrs have 
decided to share their own newly gained parcoption 
of health problems with the people. of this region 
through informal! discussions, meetings, exhibitions 
and spose! activities with et children.* 

ctor-campers are bsing followed up to 
find out oa rich this. camp has had ve their 
perspective of m work. A change in perspective 
ee the utility of the camp. If so, this 

of raising awareness among young doctors 
must be repeated and developed. 

NOTES 

*{, An aadio-visaal exhibition portraying the cycle of 


‘poverty, malnatrition and ill health was put up,by KB at the 


Vasant Paachami Mala organised by the Bankhedi Panchayat | 
in cig Tne Mola was attended by ‘several 
Poa ae shee clas wi 
out n ss students from 11 middle sch 
of Lub scares Block spont a fall day at KB in early Rebroant 
in exhibition, wee recorded dramı (com eset 
pope with villagers), and eee pe ont then 
ot poverty, food production, nutrition and health, 


os 
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_ Pattern’ of 
Education 
: Window-dressing? 


.G.D. SHARMA: 


amt 


‘Tiene was atime when a great deal of emphasis 
was laid'on the introduction of the now 10+2+3 
patsarn ‘of education: > ` ` 
* AIF the “State ~ Governments were requested to 
change over to’the new pattern. ‘But now rethin- 
king on the introduction of the new has 
‘started, Tho’ thinking about ‘10+-2++3 pattern or 
moo other pattern which is likely to be introduced by 
ty in power is not yet ‘miado clear to the 
canals ee case the old policy is‘not likely to 
ar A pursued. 
Those who are in education and” concerned with 
ie wou recall that the desire for a uniform pat- 
pega eda was ex pressed the Committee 
Mon aa 


Sam 
: B ee 15 i of Hep = of 


ore) 
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met, 


Inte penton (192) {1962),, Ho coos ge 


education should be’ ‘introduced throughout 
omy: The Education Commission ne 

by Dr D.S. Kothari, and the Committees 
of Members of Parliament on Education Sage 
headed by Dr. Triguna: Sen, endorsed 
game vicws. Tho idos wa qwas:given a Toal slave be 
the National- Committee on 10+2-+3 Educational _ 
Structure, 1973. 

Under the new pattern it was suggested that there 
should be ten years of school education, two years 
of higher secondary or egree courses with 
sceational'and peactical i g, and three years of.. 
degree courses. It was also held that ten years of 
schooling and two years’ integrated higher secondary/ 
pre-degree coprses would form terminal points for a 
large majority of students who are seeking jobs after 


in 14 States and Union 
Territories, the first-degree course is of ra hid 
duration. -In another 12 States and Union Ter- 
ritories, it is of 15-year duration. In one State and 
one Union Territory it is of 16-year duration. The 
sub-division of 14 and 15 years’ duration in school 
and collego levels vary from State to-State. In the 
States and the Union Territories where the 15-year 
duration for the first degree is o the break- 
LE 3, A1L-2-+2 and 10+2+3 


down of the 
is observed. the States where 14 years” duration 
of the first course is obtaining the. breakdown . 


of the type 10+1+-3, 11+3 is observed. 
ununiform ‘of education is obtaining in the 
States and the Union Territories of India. This 
situation calls for a uniform pattern of education 


Thus an 


. * throughout-the country. 


There aro some: questions deserving attention 
These 


‘before implementation of the new scheme. 
-questions are 


q 
. (a) Whether these two years of higher secondary/ 
courses are to be attached to the echodls 
or to the colleges? ; 
(b) What would be the content of these tub yea’ 


' course? 


(c) How would ` this be- different from ITIs-and 

other technical certificate and and diploma, courses? ` 

- (å} How is the scheme likel Agha to be implemented? 
implementation . of 


(e) How would resources 


the acheme be made available?- 


(2) How will manpower be deployed for the im- 
plementation of the scheme? 

(g) How is this change likely to fulfil the broad 
socia} and economic objectives of education? 

As we will see later not much attention had been 
paid to these'aspects before the State Governments 
were firmly persuaded to implement the new pattern: 

As the tno typot of first-degree courses aro ob- 
taining in the country, it wouid have been Worth- 
while in tho first’ instance to assess tho knowledge 
gaps between the contents of the courses where 
and 14 years of first-degree patterns are o 
No doubt this isa yery difficult task but it is an 
esential one before any step is taken to implement 


‘the new scheme. Also lt hasto be seen how far 


the level of knowledge which is intended to be 
d under. the scheme Sonia be dierent 
‘from the prevailing How is the. mew content 


y ` 


+ 


of the knowledge likely to be divided in the 10-+2+3 
years’ duration of education? 

Another aspect Hnked with this issue is the 
preparafion of text-books im languages of the 
respective States and the training of the teachers in 
the new courses. The preparation of text-books and 
the training of teachers would require advance 
planning. But instead of that, in the implementation 
of the new pattern in some of the States, all these 
steps have been ignored. Wherever some plannin 
about the preparation of text-books and training o 
teachers was done, it was done without assessing the 
knowkc¢ge gaps, clearly dividing contents in 10+- 
2+3 yecrs’ duration and without proper Biag Sp 
teachers. It was also done ina great hurry. 
resulted in a sort of confusion m the minds of 
teachers as well as students. 

Tt has been widely publicised that under the now 

ttem some technical/vocational courses will be 

troduced. The aim ‘behind the introduction of 
such courses is that they will provide terminal points 
for many students who desire to take up jobs after 
10+2 years of education. It is, however, not 
clarified how this will happen. How is the 
content of vocational training different from the 
vocational tralning given in the ITIs and in other 
institutions? How are resources man 
likely ta be mobilised for the introduction of such 
training in a large number of schools/colleges? 

It may be pointed out here that even large 

of vocational diploma and holders 
produce i from our ITIs and other i 
unemployed. Therefore, even after assuming that 
the facilities can be created for vocationalization 
and pra-tical training, it has to be seen whether 
vocational /practical training which is intended to be 
provided has any bearing on the economy's require- 
ment. ‘This has to be again studied in the light of 
rates of growth in agricultural, industrial and service 
sectors in the economy. Therefore, the +2 stage, 
in becoming a terminal point would depend upon 
rates of growth in these sectors and the availability 
of job opportunities in them. The introduction of 
+2 stage by itself would not in any way provide 
jobs to those who are seeking jobs after 10+-2 years 
of eduction. 

The scheme can be implemented in three ways. 
First, by attaching the +2 stage to the higher 
secondary schools; secondly, by attaching it to the 
college; and thirdly, partly to the colleges and partly 
to the schools. 

In the first case, me menan of the PA 
would require transfer of one year’s courso to 
whools from the colleges In the States where 15 
years of first-degree course is obtaining. In the 
States where 14 years of first-d course is 
obtainirg, the implementation would requ-re introd- 
uction cf one moro year to the ie a secondary 
school courses. In the former case, it would imply 
that sor» of the teachers engaged in teaching pro- 
university/first year of inter classes would require to 
be transferred to the schools. The number of such 
teachers is likely to be sizable. 

The transfer of teachers to the schools may be 
resisted by the teachers on two grounds. First, on 
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tutions are. 


the ground of loss of their status of college teachers. 
Second, on the ground of reduction in pay scale of 
these teachers. Even if the latter is taken due 
care of, some resistance will have to be faced from 
the teachers on account of the fall in their status. 

Another aspect which has to be taken into account 
is the problem of fixing the criteria for transfer of 
college teachers to schools. Here it has to be seen 
whether the junior-most teachers should go to the 
schools or fairly experienced persons should be 
transferred to the schools. Inthe absence of any 
clear-cut guideline on this aspect, their are possibilities 
that attempt at adjustment might lead to confasion. 
It will also give scope for victimisation of some of 
the teachers who are not liked by the college 
management. It will also leave some of the facilities 
in the college unutilised. Besides, the reduction in 
students’ strength will reduce the revenue of the 
colleges. That, inturn, might increase the financial 
burden on the colleges. As a large number of colleges 
are already in financial crisis, the increased burden 
might force some of them to close down. 

n the latter situation, where 14 years’ first-de 
course is obtaining, the implementation would call 
for employment of more teachers in the schools. 
Thie would necessarily call for additional resources 
for the schools. 

If +2 stage is attached to the colleges, some of the, 
teachers from schools would be transferred to the 
jo a Here again the problem of who should be 

erred to the colleges will arise. This method 
of implementation may, however, take care of the 
pronen of status and pay scales of college teachers. 
ut the problem of creating additional facilities for 
ono more eee in the colleges and at the 
same tims leaving some of the facilities idle in the 
schools will remain to be tackled. Besides, it would 
also call for increased grants-in-aid to the colleges to 
Meet increased expenditure on teachers’ salary. If 
the scheme {s implemented in the third way, in which 
-+2 stage is partly attached to colleges and partly to’ 
schools, it would create more complications than we 
visualise in the situations when +2 stage is either 
attached to colleges or to the schools. 

In the States where 14 ” first-degree course is 
obtaining, the increase of one more year for obtain- 
ing the same degree might be resisted by the students 
and thelr parents. eee because most 
of the parents send their s for higher education 
with a view to getting carly degree so that they 
may add to the earning capacity of the family. The 
delay of one more year coupled with some of the 
waiting period in getting a suitable job might cause 
rome probia! for tho parents as well as for the 

ents. 


However, the purpose of this presentation is not 
to suggest that uniformity in the educational system 
should not be introduced. What is simply intended 
to suggest is the possible reaction of students and 
their parents, that have to be faced by the Govern- 
ment when the new pattern is implemented in the 
States. It may, however, be mentioned that any 
temporary solution like two years of pass course 
and three years of honours course would defeat the 
very purpose of the new scheme. 
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. ture if the +-2 stage is attached to the colle 
urplos 


The introduction of the new pattern would neces- 
sarily mean the creation ofan additional infrastruc- 
or to 


req 
some additional facilities to be created in the schools/ 
colleges. This would require advance planning as 
well as additional resources. 

Assuming that these problems oan be tackled, the 
major question which needs to be answered is, how 
this changed pattern. would help in achieving the 
broader social, political and economic objectives of 
education? The fact is that we bave not so far 
clearly stated our social, economic and political 
Objectives of education. Also we have no proper 
educational planning towards these ends. 

Since ence no radical change in the 
¥ducation system has occurred. There has been 
much talk of bringing about & chenge in: the 
education system so asto fulfil the aspirations of 
the people efter achieving ind nce end to meet 
the needs of economic and development. But 
nothing concrete has been done in this direction. 
Our education system has more or kss grown out 


t, 


~- NETO. 


-of rural 
` is still a dream for a large 


of the pattern of the colonleal education system, left 
penine P ne et eee some 
changi syra These changes bave, how- 
, Te-emphasised the old economic and social 
race: Evidences on this aspect are widely 
cleed and do not need to be recounted over 


y 

1,500 crores- (2.53 per cent of the GN. 
on education, but we do not have. any g 
worth its name. This is evident from the thet 
(a) the wastage and stagnation in Indian education 
system are much higher; (b) very small proportion 
population is literate; (c) hi education 
economically 


socially backward classes of society; and (d) a 
large number of graduates are unemployed. 


rar 


Unless the objectives are clearly stated and plans 


ning is done to achieve these objectives, 
troduction of any pattern would prove to be a sort 
of window-dressing, which would, in the final 
analysis, thwart any attempt at bringing about social, 
economic and political change through education. 
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classes and honestly l 
` committed to a deep-going restructuring of the society will be able to achieve victory in the battle 
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of concreto classes with which 
' dialectical 


Marx, the founder of scientific socialism, em 
ised that it was not he who had discovered 
nt ee ee “What I did that was new 
was to 
“(1) that the existence of classes is only bound up 
in the Arslonni of 
o necessarily 


ctatorship only 
to the abolition of all classes and to a classless 
society.” he Biber KOG Ei EAGER Seeed Cores, 
Vol 1, p 528) ; 
. We find classes to be a historical and develo 
category. ' The mode of production is the 
basis for the emergence and su movement 
t constitutes a 

unity. : 

: The Marxist methodology for the study of the 
interconnection between the’ economic basis and 
classes, and also of the primary causes of their 
changing is applicable to the analysis of any society, 
including the transitional type of society. 


JX the contemporary “Third World”, the specifics 

of the transitional state of society engendered by 
an intricate conjunction of external and internal 
factors consists in the fact that the economic basis is 


m aAa deo ari 
are based on the concrete sector, as well as 


since this alone shows which concrete classes exist in 
a given country, and gives an Indication of their 
economic ; 


etme SOIP e Tari ene MAr oN aaa 
states have a transiti type of society, which is 
based, as it has already been said, ona multiplicity 
of relations of eton within the sectoral form. 
That it the fundamental c of the socio- 
economic basis of tho ‘‘Third World” conn Ee but 
in varying form it is also’ inherent all the 
transitional, interformational periods in the devel- 
opment of society. : 
In these countries, we find the patriarchal 
subsistence economy (which, for its part, may to 
give expression to tribal relations, 
various aspects of feudal and even.of slave-owning 
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rie iy tae te ie geome economy (to whioh 
pg Roce ea forms of 
Sins ek tend to “‘stick” for a long 
ie), the petty cxpialia, loa developed capitalist, 
ign menelly monopoly) enterprise aud 
. The multiplicity of the relations 
leering diego oc ie inom ag 
uce an unusually checkered class stricture in 
the transitional society of the devel countries. 
In the multisectoral country, it is impossible rt 
to comprehend the specifics of relations amon 
Classes, and the issues os specific foaturea c 
without analysis te 
E Koes 


Here, alliances and a al o 

transient, while the struggle is Psat res 
analysis of the interaction between various relations 
of production provides an objective basis for 
realising the tasks which the contending classes set 
themselves in the economic, political and other 


spheres. 
Clashes of the relations of production in the 


sectoral form is an objective 
transitional society. Its thorough study is a necessary 
condition for a scientific, Marxist pale of the 
real issues and concrete course of the class battles 
in the developing countries. 


For a correct analysis of the contradictory 
evolution of the class structure in a multisectoral 
country there is a need to take precise account 
of the influence both of external and of internal 
factors. For a long time, the most dominant 
influence was exerted on the countries of the con- 
tem “Third World” by the external factor, 
colonialism, which had a tangible effect on the 
socio-economic, political, ideological and other 
factors of social development in these countries. The 
consequences of this uence in various spheres 
differed in time and charaoter, but were chiefly 
negative everywhere. Tho ve effects were 
unintentional, being the o result of the 
actions on the part of the fore ore whose 
sole purpose was its own enri 
Tiss procconee iad tha moa Eies effet od the 
socio-economic sphere. On the one hand, they 
undermined the basis of some types of traditional 
relations of production (the commune, alave- 
owning, feudal institutions, etc.), and, on the other, 
aeey slowed down the formation of new and 
social relations. Let us recall that 
she rosule was a protraceed predominance of social 


in the 


Ee ee eee oe on ee ee 


Soboti te misters Ot poopie m na countries. But 
direct colonial domination and 
the triumph of imperialism, the external factor could 
not invalidate the existence and operation of internal 


factors in the sepeicnment of local society, 
although, I repeat, it did substantially transform 
these 


‘The changing unity of external and internal 
TROTE ol ip aga ADETA, Te ae 
twas e 


movement of the ots Cel oa 
great misfortune for the peoples that for 
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- same classes. 
very 


a long time colonialism operated both as an external 
and internal factor in the social evolution. It had 
control of the main instruments of the political 
superstructure (state machino), and in the epoch of 
imperialism there emerged the sector of foreign 
monopoly enterprise (in some countries, there was 
also a middle-class settler capitalist business). The 
attainment of state independence deprived the 
foreign masters of the immediate instruments of 
government, but the external factors continue to 
exert a most powérful influence on every aspect of 
life in local society. In the sphere of the basis, the 
ugly structure of reproduction provides the economic 
explanation for the profound dependence and 
“attachment”. In none of the multisectoral countries 
the expanded reproduction is possible without 
deliveries of foreign equipment, intermediate 
oe and raw materials, new technology, and 


S Inthe developing counne the seal reproduction 
scheme necessarily reflects the existence of various 
sectors, which is why it differs substantially from 
the reproduction scheme of the “pure” social form- 
ation. For every sector there are specific conditions 
for simple and expanded reproduction. Thus, tho 
dependence of various economies on external factors 
is not the same. ‘The patriarchal subsistence 
economy anda large section of the petty-commodity 
sector are virtually autarkic and can well exist on 
thelr own primitivs production basis, without 
external economic ties. A definite part of petty- 
commodity production and all the other sectors 
cannot be “cut off” from the world economy for a 
long time without most serious upheavals. Thus, 
when foreign enterprise breaks off its ties with m 
monopolies of its “own” imperialist country, it 
becomes virtually meaningless and is. deprived of 
the main condition for its operation. 

In multisectoral countries, reproduction in the 
wich plans ie aeteh dees (growth) of the same 
relations of production and consequently, of the 
The key specifics here turns out to 


varieties. That is why when drawing u 
expanded reproduction in these coun one should 
not abstract oneself from its social form, because 
the movement of the socio-material element tends 
to ron a diferent course within each definite sector. 
The above-mentioned demarcation with respect 
to the external factor (imperialism, in maia pan) 
on the whole shows the boundaries between the 
sectors effecting simple or expanded reproduction. 
One can also trace definite dependence of expanded 
reproduction on the links with foreign economies. 
For the private sectors this usually amounts to direct 


dependence. Compare, for instance, the petty capit- 
alist and devel local capitalist sectors. The 
capability of the to grow not only in breadth 


but also in depth has markedly increased over the 
past few years. This is due malnly (in technical 
and economic terms) to its ever more vigorous 


A L A A 


MAINSTREAM | 
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imported, equipment. Still, among the local man- 
ufacturers and other representatives of developed 
capitallet apre the potentialities for expanded 

reprodustion and the dependence on external con- 
nections are much higher. 

This tends to produce a paradoxical situation: 
far from. carrying the country closer to the simplistic 
view of sconomic independence, the sectors which 
are mors modern in social terms in effect tend to 
carry it away for a long period. This paradox — a 
reflection of the actual condition of multisectoral 
countries under colonialism — Uisappeared wi a 
emergerce of the independent state and of the 
sector. The emergence of the latter is directly 
connected with the need to change the conditions of 
fepeodindion, including tha extras) ona: 

Consequently, each sector has its own structure 
of socla. and material reproduction, buat the latter 
does no- and cannot run e parallel or isolated course. 
It is rea ised through a most intricate maze of inter- 
connect ons between the individual sectors both in 


behind the stability of the multisectoral 
r e m oral pattern. 

As a -csult, we come to the conclusion, first, that 
. there is a motivated attitude of all the local sectors 
(and classes, accordingly) to the basic of 
product.on beyond the boundaries of the multi- 
seectoral countries; second, that there aro different 


other. That is the objective socio-economic basis 
for grouping all the classes of transitional society 
into two great class coalitions. 


DP EEEENT dogrees of maturity or extinction of a 
, definite sector and the duration of its historical 


fading otor and the classes or strata connected with 
by loeking at the feudal, landowning \class which 
based on the feudal sector or on a special state of 


beequently 
eventually managed skilfully to "«“domesticate” the 
feudals and convert them into their loyal allies and 


` tho feudal lord shed their qualities as “a olass for 
themeetves” and became “ʻa class for the colonial- 
nae 
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It is not | 
decolonisation the 
their foundation and became 


that in the wake of “‘peacefal” 


by the natlonal government, 

ance and standing up for all the obsolete elements in 
society. But they were no longer able to act indep- 
endently on any Sone oe ee: They had to 
throw in their lot either neocolonialism or the 
upper strata of the local bourgeoisie, and usually 
with an alliance of the two. 

We find a different situation in the semicolonies, 
where the feudals long retained control of the state 
machine and political power. It is true that vis-a-vis 

they took a clearly « dent and more 
to be rulers and 
a a As a result, 
the class retained its internal cohesion which even 
tended to develop, however one-sidedly. This was 


important p 
and role in the social life of the former rolon 
and their positions were stronger. 
As a result, this class as a rule to stay 


countries 


UT goo On the whole, it had and continues 
to have a tight grip on power, and it is as a rule 
very hard to dislodge. 


T= social evolution of the transitional society, 
and its internal contradictions, as has been saidi 


being frequently expressed in joint action, however 
spontaneous, by various strata of rane ge 
with a roughly common set of social d Con 
sequently, we have here aa 
formation in the transitional soci 

But class conlitiogs inilen cy to exposes diet 
selves in political action as well. No wonder-then 
that parties are a most important problem in the 
social life of the multisectoral countries. The 


urge 

action inevitably give most political entities in the 
ae Aset countries an unusual make-up. This 
the possibility of public organisations oper- 
rele gli two-fold social functions asa political 
of a aate or a een oaa 
(b) tho interests of a coalition of 
A m many instances, individual political 
organisations ten to switch from one such group to 
On the whole, joint litical action and y 

the existence of coalition political 
provide a given class coalition the main 


r} 
“by means of which it is poæiblo not only to stand 

for the daily interests and the positions held but 
ako to try to attain- much more, namely, to take 
over or maintain power. Each class coalition seeks 
to weaken to the utmost the unity of the ranks of 
‘its adversaries and to t them ‘from uniting in 
any way, least of all m organisational terms. An 
intense is carried on to win over inter- 
mediate, vacillating social forces. The political 
factor, above all, the possession of state power, 
‘naturally. becomes the decisive factor in such, battles. 
That being 10, state er appears to be not only a 
goal but a most important means for the ‘beat, 
moat efficient and supreme form gt being of any 


The possession of state power enables the malna 
coalition, to set „up the political organisations it' 
requires, freely and broadly to propagate (and 
Ba Sg views, and so on. 7 oo 
On other hand, power makes it possible to 


prevent the creation of political and other 


ups and downs and usually less than fully. Such a 
coalition is often politically amorphous for a long 
time (mainly in terms of cal organisation), 
which makes it extremely for the coalition to 
act successfully and renders its concrete forms highly 


Asa this political factor as a rule carries 
the political well beyond ‘the limits of the 
culminating equilibrium of the forces of the contend- 
ing class coalitions. Under the impact of the inexor- 
able economic laws and the class struggle, the ruling 
coalition tends socially to become decrepit while the 
“attacking” one gains in strength, as its class com- 
ponents grow, especially in quantitative terms. How- 
ever, political situations now and again arise in 
which the old regime has goné corrupt through and 
through and is unable to rule the old way while the 

‘oppoeing forces are divided, unorganised and unable 
to drive it off the stage. That is why the last and 
outwardly insignificant straw which tends sharply to 
change the whole political and even social situation 
frequently comes in the form of action by the army 
or some similar political acts which, for that reason, 
have a very definite class tenor. ‘ 

“Young officers” objectively champion the inter- 
ests of the “attacking”, or, to be more precise, tho 
“‘eager-for-change”. class coalition, and are its 
political instrument. But the mutual approximation 
end merger of this political instrument with the 
class strata of the Atodo coalition take place 

and with somo painful effect for either 
side as the new power ‘‘probes” for its social: basis, 
while definite class forces come to realise more 

clearly that that is their ‘‘own’’ power. l 
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arising in the conversion of the 
Fe eget te tito a oompanent ‘ of the 
po mechanism of a given class are not 


Be eo nae political agents of & coalition, has .to~ 
adapt itself to the changing coalition. In that isense 
(coalescence of superstructure and the victorious 


class coalition) @ transitional period is inatigurated, 


ing becausé another two-fold 


aturing 
‘element arises: the class for itself, and the class as a 


part of the coalition. The existence of a definite 
coalition tends to work a complicated change and 
even in a sense to determine the course and ‘political 
form of the maturing of individual classes. `. 
The actual course of the class struggle in multi- 
sectoral countries necessarily requires unity of social 
forces acting on the key and fundamental problems, 
making the separato being of any social stratum fatal 
both to the common cause and to itself. ‘That is 
Tan happened at the stage of struggle for national 
state independence, when the battle against colonial- 
ism required the utmost unity of those taking part 
a fener atte ree wo find E 
of thi atthe su vent stages, al 
tho issues jn the fight -(including or mainly imperial- 
ism) tend to change. That is why-the struggle of 
the progressive forces for the establishment and 
consolidation of united national patriotic fronts is 
of exceptional importance. -~ i 4 


(CONSEQUENTLY, every class group tend to work out 
a “coalition” and a class consciousness, which, 
being closely linked with each other, are in, - sense 
interrelated but not identical. Their development 
does not run a parallel course. On the obatrary, 
these two types of social consciousness ‘usually 
mature unevenly and may slow down and’ 
each other. That is something we find’. ly 
frequently and it is to some extent tho result both of 
objectively spontaneous processes and of subjectively 
deliberate action by the leading class force of a 
given coalition. This duality permeates virtually 
all political and ideological institutions in multisec- 
toral countries, making the Poa and ideological 
struggle in the “Third World” highly peculiar. 
; (Continued on page 33) 
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NEW DIRECTIONS OF ECONOMIC POLICY. (Continued from page 6 


small sector, Fernandes stated categorically that it 
was the duty of public financial institutions to 
channelise their fands to the small sector. In a very 
candid manner, the Minister pointed out that about 
75 to 80 per cent of the funds needed by 
houses were provided by the LIC, UTI, ICICI, 
and other public sector financial institutions, and 
nly 1) Det eent equity came fom tie industrialists 
and their-relations. The new industrial policy would 
requires large diversion, of the resources of the 
nationalised banks andiother publio sector financial 
institutions to support small industry. 
Fernandes did not share the view that large 


houses had expertise and resources, he 
ike them to put these to research ‘and devel- 
opment of small industry. In this area, big houses 
Le ek at del Aa iO coil na e 
They stil ran expertise. It was 
< houses should undertake R&D 


social needs in view. ` 
Fo collaborations would be allowed on a 
“lective” basis in highly sophisticated areas and 
in modern technology. Sarcastically, Fernandes 
pointed put that foreign oollaboration for the 
producticn of brassiers and biscuits, which had been 
the polic” in the past, should be stopped altogether. 
.The Industrial policy of the Janata Government 
is almed at helping the petty bourgeoisie as against 
the big bourgeoisie which riated the balk of 
the gains of industrial development and which was 
also the major beneficiary of state support, nancial 
or otherwise. The new policy aimed to enlarge 
employmsnt, is welcome. It provides a directional 
change. In working out the details, the Janata 
Party wili face resistance from Big Basiness. Tho 
extent to which the Janata Government can succeed 
in suborcinating Big Business aims to social] needs 
will determine its sincerity to the new industrial 
policy. It should be judged by the tools of imple- 
mentation that the Janata Government will forge in 
the coming’ months. From slogans now, the 
Government has to shift to down-to-earth measures 

of plann ng. 

Professor Raj Krishna has. rightly pointed out 
that workers’ participation is not enough, workers’ 
p should be encouraged in crganised 
ustry. Even in some Western countries, 20 per 
cent of total equity is held by workers. This should 

be implemented in India. 
taral Policy: No clear statement on 
agricultural policy has so far been made by the 
Union Minister of culture. However, Professor 


Raj Krisana has A aa cg somo hints’ about 
cy 


the new directions in policy in agriculture. 

In its strategy of employment-oriented planning, 
doubling the annual a ons to irrigation capacity 
by command areas schemes, will bea major imstru- 
ment of agricultural Policy. It may be noted that 
though &0 per cent of the cultivated area is irrigable, 
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‘point-that the unionisation of agricultur 
(marginal 


at only 25 per cent is irrigated. The existence 
of high degree of under-utilisation of capacity is 
mainly due to non-availability of irrigation. More- 
over, labour intensity is likely to go up by at least: 
60 per cent if untrigated areas are provided 
irrigation facilities. In this respect, the use of 
underground water needs to be planned on an 
extensive scale. Professor Raj Krishna opined that 
next to road ing, irrigation is the most labour- 
intensive method of increasing employment. 

Dr Raj Krishna, in'a very forthright manner, 
stated that without a in land relations, equity 
of the Gandhian or Socialist type is a myth. He 
rejected the argument that -sived farms would 
lead to a fall in land prodactvity. The unfortunate 
fact of the last two decades of planning is that 
acoess to agricultural credit and inputs has been 
much in favour of larger farmers than small farmers. 
Despite that, yield per acre on small farms is higher 
than on large farms. If resources — inputs and 


credit — are made available on ‘even terms, crop - 


intensity increases more with irrigation on small 


Professor Raj Krishna has mads a very tinent 
labour 
farmers and landless labourers) is the 
answer to the” problem of implementing land 
reforms. ~~" 
-Itis a matter of groat disappointment that the 
Janata Party has mot so far taken a clear stand 
against the increasing application of tractors and 


harvestors which are known to be the biggest dix | 


placers of labour. 

Problem of Price Stabilisation: On the question 
of stabilisation of prices, the Janata Government, 
basing itself on the Gandhian concept of trasteeship, 
has so far appealed to the ind sts to take such 
action that prices are held in check. Following 
this. leading industrial houses decided on May 31, 
1977, to have a voluntary price-freeze till the end 
of the yoer; but the price-freeze will not be applic- 
able in the case of loss-m ts. The resolu- 
tion has, however, added a 


would be compelled to effeot such an increase. This 
was justified on the ground that industrial units 
had only limited control over the trade. 
_ With all these pious intentions, over the past 
twelve months, the wholesale price index of manuf- 
actured goods has gone up by 62 per cent. As 
against it the prices of primary commodities have 
risen by 16.8 percent. The most distressing fact, 
howerver, is that the prices of edible oils have gone 
up 69.4 per cent over the year and of cotton textiles 
by 17.1 per cent. The price rise is continuing. 

By now, the Janata Government must havo got 
convinced that trusteeship cannot deliver the goods 
and price stability will remain a mirage, if exclusive 
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This certainly requirea:* 


faith is kept in the goodwill of businessmen, traders 
and industrialists. Action will have to be taken at 
two levels. At the level of production, maximum 
utilisation of capacity will have to be enforced to 
Produce essential 8. Industrial units will have 
to be forced to o to certain specified quotas 
for the production of articles of essential consump- 
tion. Simultaneously, the Government will have to 
‘ strengthen the system of public distribution so that 
traders are not able to exploit conditions of 


scarcity. 
Besides this, restraint on non-essential spendi 


industrialists tn. stocks and concentration 
of -priorities in stepping up the production of 
essential goods j Bave the situation. 


ployment : To achieve its o 
of removing poverty in the next ten years, additional 
employment generation has to be worked out by a 
pattern of re-allocation of investment. In the ear- 
.lier models of planning, only growth and ap 

n were taken into account. According to 
pars! Raj Krishna, in the new model of plan- 
PA Opra to be introduced as one of 


‘the essential variab 

oyment generation capacity 
that coæxist ‘in different 
industries in India has to be worked out. This has 
to be compared with the cost aspects of these 
different technologies. The task of the planner 
now is to identify appropriate technology to ‘generate 


ive 


more emplo t as well as ut. Even a 
marginal ad in allocdtion of investment can . 
raise employment considerably. Once appropriate 
na is identified, then sup 


porting measures, 
i) commodity aon: Pt) use of fiscal 


NUCLEAR POLICY 
' (Continued from page 8) 


India where it was today in this particular field. 
India hes already contributed a great deal to the 
framework on peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy, and at its instance much of the knowledge 
of potental and possible uses have been brought 
together in the IAEA conferences and 
peaceful uses have been known for quite 
some time. Indian scientists, and even some of our 
politiclans, have known about it, though some of 
thei for political purposes allowed themselves to be 
away in boasting about Pokhran and the 
engineering feats it could soon do in modern India. 
Ono Congress leader during the recent Lok Sabha 
elections even his constituents an under- 
ground explosion in his constituency to divert a river! 
But the fact that some in Indira Gandhi Govern- 
ment sought to make political mileage out of 
Pokhran or went about making exaggerated claims 
about themselves or Indian power, little realising 
other complications that ensue, does not and cannot 
mean that the Janata should scoff at the basic issue 
or achievement, or reject out of hand fotare 
research. (To be 
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incentives for linking ‘concessions to new Investment 
in favour of em generation and not 
output ; (H) reservations of lines 
of production; and (łe) direct taxation, have to 
be worked out. Even R&D expenditure which has 
gone in favour `of large-scale industry, has to be 
diverted to the development of appropriate tech- 
nology. 

In order to make the p e of employment 
generation successful, composite teams of righ’ level 
technical experts, economists and social workers 
belonging to the region should be entrustec with the 
task of drawing up block-level development plans. 
Employment generation schemes should be implem- 


ented’. after the complete blueprints of 
block-level development plans. 
Non- informal sector in India 


provides some sort of employment to about 80 per 
cent of labour force. In this sector are included 
K seb sellers, candy~sellers, 
sellors, small manufacturers of 
tion, etc. Unemploy- 
meat, under employment a 
od in the informal sector. 
The problems of this sector. has not received 
adequate attentlon, since labour in this sector is 
unorganised. It is unionisation of labour im this sec- 
tor into class organisations that can help tc generate 
pressure for the solution of their prob Similar 
unionisation. of rural labour consisting of .rural 
artisans, mini-farmers.and landless labourers is the 
need of the hour. The Planning Commissicn should 
set up special cells to study the problems of the 
informal sector and work out measures of asai 


stance, 
financial and others, to raise the level -of employ: 


ment in-this sector. 

for Poor: Although the Janata Party 
pledged that low-cost housing will be encouraged 
to cater to the needs ofthe working class 
near their places of work, no concrete schemes have 

been worked out. 
During the period of Emergency, acter the 
Sénalitton of the jhuggts, new ghettoes of the poor 
were-built on the outskirts of towns and cities. In- 


' stead of having a policy of segregated arees for the 


rich and the poor, a concept of composite moming 
needs to be developed. In this connection, 
Government should reschedule its housing anaes 
in favour of the lower strata of the sociery. The 
private sector should be forced to devote a definite 
proportion of its gross profits to workers’ housing. 
osum up, some new directions of economic 
policy have become evident. The emphasis on 
ployment generation with appropriate technol 
the basic philosophy of development in future p 
is a healthy development. There seems to be much 
leas emphasis on structural reforms. Only recently, 
the socialist forces within the Janata Government 
have begun to assert themselves in the formulation 
egg policies. These forces have to be streng- 


A process of polarisation must be startec so that 
genuine democratic and socialist forces ero in a 
=o position to guide the destiny of the 

on. 
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-CLASS IN MULTISECTORAL COUNTRIES: (Conthued from page 30) `: -= 
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Let ‘tp. look in ccmawhat per detail at these. 
important A barr which haye peua not-been. 
studied. ationalism was the most widespread, 
extensive and familiar. form of,coelition conscious-; 
ness in the period -of. struggle for national: ı indep- 
endence.’ Its Pie orcad tenor Saige apr to 
the interest of tho oppressed people and of the. 
overwheiming. majority among the labouring and. the 
propertizd classes. No. class was able to: become.a 

“cdas for. itself”, while.. ignoring the- fundamental- 
problem of. colonialism. ` Quite, naturally, ...the. 
development of tho. national anti-colonialist entity 
was a necessary -condition for the maturing of a 
definite social group, pf a given class. 

, Consequently, nationalism, was that chief. common 
element. which was part of the ons of many. 
social ferces, while amolat ony. aa outside the 
framewerk of their specific: individual interests... 
Considering that in . most. unstances, the ..socio-,, 
economc..roots of this phenomenon were connected , 
with. tte growth of oo sectors, it‘tended to 
acquire a bourgeois tenor. : But the latter is true, in 
our. opmion, only in. ‘io tense of the substance of 
depen ae Poms tackled vats given stage, but, 

Such a sires of coalition consciousness (in this 
case, arti-colonialist) is naturally -also suitable as a 
form for ing the consciousness of:a class, and. 

capeciaty ot owe classes (or their individual: ‘groupe), 
namely,. ae national bourgeoisie and the petty bour 
geoiaie. For all the distinctions ‘between. them, they 
are best at absorbing nationalism as a key element 
Or ais class self-assertion. OF Sparse, ‘various: 


peer from Tarkunde Conanities 


strata. of-'the local: bourgeoisie were able to ads: 
een ideas. to. their own needs to different 
- The merchants and moneylenders laid 
a ert on- its general educational and cnitural: 
mission aspect. Tho upper and middle: strata of 
the local, . long preached a moderate; 
reformist aatan The sections of gree away 
connected with the petty capitalist sector,’ and 
eépecially.a sizable part of the petty bourgeoisie, 
invested nationalism with their own particularly 
radical anti-imperialist content. The withdrawal of 
some social forces (the propertied elite, in the first 
place) from the common anti-imperialist struggle 
makes. “theii” nationalism clearly reactionary and 
anti-democratic. 
‘Consequently, although the economic, political: 


- and cultural aspects of nationalism were seen in’ a 


differerit at the various stages by individual 
carpages i bourgeoisie, nationalism is on the: 

ees also an expression of their class consciousness. 

Meanwhile, the coalition: consciousness, 

in.its nationalistic form, has been a heavy drag on 

the ‘class formation and growth of other social: 

sections in multisectoral societies. This applies above: 

all.to some groups of the’ proletariat. Let us recall” 


that its various sections tend to oe PENI a 


‘evenly. Many production and social 
mine 


mented:”. by division into permanent and tempo: 
local .and strange, professing different 
enber of various communities, and 80 on. 


Because of preliminary evidence gathered by the Tarkunde Committee, a 
‘Judicial Commission has been appointed to investigate “encounters” in Andhra, 
Witnesses have-to be located from allover Andhra, transported to and lodged 


in Hyderabad. 


As they are poor, this caf only be done with your financial help. 
No member of the Committee, no lawyer appearing on behalf of the Com- 
mittee will receive a paisa; the money will be used only to locate, transport and 


lodge the witnesses. 


Translate your commitment to civil” Tights and democratic- freedoms into 
contributions to the “Tarkunde Civil-Rights Committee”. 


Send your contributtons to: ` 
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sphere ` 
They: are still ae 


ad 


Traditional institutions also have great influence on ' 
the main (numerically largest) sections of the 
proletariat. 

r Whatever the changes undergone by anti-imperial- 
isi - -egalitions, they have always included some 
proletarian contingents, because the national tasks 
of the bee struggle are ‘of vital concern to the 
working class. Representatives of various strata, not- 
ably- the national and petty bourgeoisie, always 
sought to present the nationalistic form of coalition 
Mberation struggle, which comes natural to them, „as 
being not only the best but even the only. possible 
one. That is why the development of the proletariat: 
simultaneously signifies the advancing and champion- 
ing of the ideas of proletarian fiterationalien, 
which- is its true ideology. It helps more successfully 
and socially more fully to tackle the tasks af national 
revival and cohesion of all the labouring sections of 
the people, and also to establish wide-scale coalitions 
under its leadership. 

However, the proletariat’s attainment of ideolog- 
ical independence (initially, of course, as represented 
by.its front-ranking contingents) and the spread of 
ita ideological influence on other labouring clases 
and strata take place in intense ideblogical fighting 
through the overcoming of the increasingly reaction- 
ary and conservativo aspects of nationalism,’ and 
eventually of nationalism whole. There seems to 
be no need to argue the tremendous difficulties aris- 
ing in the struggle and its importance. 


Te intricate relations of alliance and struggle: 
among various sectors do not remain unchanged. 

This is ah inevitable result both of the changes in 
the state. of the productive forces and of the 
„class „battles between the social forces engend-. 
ered by the mesaic structure of the multisectoral 
society, which is essentially . transitional, -. non- 
static and unstable. _ But this instability is very 
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-effect of their movement at 
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‘differently expressed at the various. levels’ of the 

multitiered transitional society and is eventually 

realised through a number of intermediate “stages” 

oe a ee o obdalit ions. | 
yoarà; the iron grip of the political in~ 

stitutions Pot by the ‘colonialists, that moac 

the state prevented 


1 . But: 
lower' down, in the sphere of technical and 
‘economic, social and and claws and 


t economic, 
political structure ’of the local institutions, it is now’ 
and again expressed Itself most tempestuous y. The 
changes taking place at these stages, while the: state- 
political order rmained' unchan led to en “ao~ 
cumulation” of general instability and gave a shar- 
per edge to the liberation movement. ' 
Wea this movement gains a victory iù an 
here of the overall weakening of the world : 
capi system, a new situation tends to arise... The -~ 
transitional society ocases to be colonial, while the: 
main barrier to the spread of instability (a rapidly + 
mounting ‘ class struggle: and ohanges within’ it) 
throughout the whole of political life simultarcously 
goes down. . As a result, the movement of the 
transitional society tends to accelerate or to ecquite ' 
a manifest.tendency towards acceleration. It is not ~ 
supe: therefore, that over the past two decadea-' 
nearly independent ‘states have been the scene 
Or an apet Ene number of political: changes : 
and events, and diverse class coalitions have emerged - 
there. Moreover, for a period politios becomes the. 
chief sphere in whioh the instability of social dov- 
elo is expressed. 
uently, instability of every kind fs one of . 
the most important properties of such trans tional: 
societies and simultaneously a condition and 
efinite stages o? their 
evolution. ` ‘ 
ARA 
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-10L technology takes 
us on to tomorrow. 


Cxygen is the breath of life. To the 
Medical Wing of IOL it is a commit- 
ment to produce the best and the 
latest in anaesthetic and resuscitatory 
equipment. To supply the purest medi- 
cal gases to the country’s hospitals. 

IOL technology doesn't mean 
industrial gases alone, but the most 
reliacle anaesthetic equipment and 


ancillaries available to the medical ` 


profession today—humidifiers, nebuli- 
zers, Howmeters, pressure valves, gas 
maniiolds, emergency oxygen resusci- 
tatore —IOL technology keeps bringing 
the latest international developments 
and innevations in medical equipment 
to India. 

In fields as diverse as steel-making 
and food preservation, metal joining 
and fertilisers, electronics and anaes- 
thesie, rocketry and pollution 
control—{OL is working today to 
develdp the technologies the country 
will need tomorrow. 


TA PESE 
Indian Oxygen Limited 
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ROM David Frost ‘to Vinoba Bhave — 
there is no opening that Indira 
Gandhi would miss to come back to lime- 
light. The prima donna of yesterday 
deservedly heckled, is keen on being 
presented as the debutante at today’s — 
at least tomorrow’s — political court. 
Her bitterest critics will have to concede 
she has guts, shameless dishonest guts. 
Frost has handled Nixon, but Indira 


` must have been formidable when she could 


blandly tell millions of tele-viewers — she 
preferred BBC to any Indian paper — that 
Sanjay, poor innocent Sanjay, never never 
interfered in administration, not to speak 
of tampering with it. And in the serene 
surrounding of the Paunar Ashram, she 
did not bat her eye when she said that 
she took no part in the Congress politics 
during Assembly elections, when it is 
known that she vetted the candidates’ 
lists, at least the one for Uttar Pradesh. 
But it is unreasonable to expect her to 


__ be honest os she is fighting desperately 
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to stage.a come-back. The important 


` thing for Indian politics is that Indira 


Gandhi is openly on the move, once 
again. And all the.corrupt sycophants 
who. thrived at her Emergency durbar, 
are bestirring themselves. If Vasant Sathe 
has ‘played the ADC-cum-crowd-manager 
in Vidarbha, Mohinder Singh Gill may 
be.relied upon to provide a bhangra web 
come in Panjab. -Already his Pradesh 
Congress statement has assured the 
country that “she will vitaminize and put 
a new life inthe Congress and prepare 
the nation for a third and real revolution 
of ‘no exploitation of man by man’, that 
is, complete socialism.” ; 

‘This Indira vitamin for the “real” revol- 
ution will bein demand from others as 
well in the weeks to come. And in 
between she will descend on Rae Bareli 
to forgive the -unlettered voters, for they 
knew not what they did to her in the 
March Lok Sabha election. 


It is misleading to call all this the 
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“return” of Indira Gandhi to politics, for 
the simple reason she never retired after 
her ignominious defeat. From the hide- 
out of her house she was manipulating 
all-the time every move in the Congress, 


` from the election of Brahmananda Reddy 


as Congress President to Congress candi- 
dates desperately seeking funds to contest 
the Assembly poll — funds which she has 
in plenty in her safe possession. 

Many in the Congress have been cogit- 
ating and conta g hon to cleanse the 
Congress of the ss thrown -up by 
Emergency — the Sanjay Mafia in ic- 
ular —a process from which Indira 
Gandhi herself should not normally: be 
excluded. But with all their hectic back- 
stage activity, few came forward to . back 
up T.A. Pars charges against Sanjay at 
the AICC. In Lok Sabha, what prevented 
,the Congress MPs from voting for the 
motion condemning the Emergency mis- 
deeds? They could have scored over the 
Janata had they moved an amendment 


` to include Nehru’s name along with Tilak, 


Gandhi and Subhas Bose and voted for it. 
Perhaps they were’ scared about the Bi 
Sister watching them. Habits die h j 
Or, was it something more? 
Confabulations galore, drafts, serib- : 


' blings; statements by many a Congress- 


man, big or small. There are talks ` 
of uniting two Congr , and even of 


: three (that includes CFD), but where is ` 


the brave one to bell the cat? Meanwhile, 
the cat ison the prowl — out to gobble 
up as much ofthe Congress as possible. 
The concept of a “new” Congress — so 
much talked about — is at best a chimera, . 
at worst, only hot air. An Establishment, 
even when dispossessed, refuses to break 
as it wistfully dreams of ifs return to glory 
— and to power, i 
The Janata Government’s sins of omis- 
.sion and commission are going to spar the 
Indira brand of Congressmen. Mohsin’s 
heroic posture in Parliament over the 
Turkman Gate outrage may be unscrup- , 
ulous, but itis a pointer t her Con- 


gress boys are not bothered about scruples 
so long as they can snipe at the new 
Government. 


More serious are the widespread attacks 
on ‘the Harijans in the countryside, due 
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mainly to the overbearing drive of the 
rich farmer who takes the Janata as its 
own raj. And then there are the rising 
prices A on of many more with- 
out jo ic osition party is going 
to: let the Government drift and not 
exploit these golden opportanities to stir 
up- the masses? Certainly not Indira 
Gandhi with her calculated moves and 
counter-moves, j 

No doubt a good section of the Janata 
Party induding some of its leaders are 
worried over these developments. They 
know gimmicks will not help, inly 
not Raj Narain’s Hindi gimmicks. But if 
they ony remain worried, -helplessly 
worried, then it is Indira Gandhi who. 
will cash in on the mounting discontent, 
however unwholesome that may be.for 
the courtry. -Already voices are heard 
that within a few months, the Janata will 
crack up and through that opening, Indira 
Gandhi will move in, making one more 
bid for power. 


Politics, however, does nob move in that’ 
orderly fashion of one getting out and 
another smoothly getting in. It takes time 
for a ruling party, however ramshackle, to 


Split and thereby lose power. Nor would , 


e Emergency scars .of yesterday dis- 
appear automatically with the Janata’ in 
confusion. In between, many developments 
may come, swift and unexpected. And 
these imponderables — may be frightening 
in full view — may totally upset the 
balance that politics in this country has 
managed to wrest back through the ballot 
bo 


> E - 
This is the perspective for the Left to 
ponder over. [t can neither afford to be 
content with its hold in some regions or 
be-a ginger group within the Janata. It 
has a much greater role to play, and it 
must not let down once again the common 
man and woman of this great nation: 
i N.C. 
July 27 
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Bice 
of 
Populism 


- 2 


ee Ee i a 
* 
y 


rcale and unprecedented nepotism, . tho Prime 
Minister’s relatives in 384 prize Government posts; 
rein situation worsens, i n' and unem- 

nt; grooming of the son; break with the Left 


, her’ Emergency excesses were 
her son taking’ the ‘lead; p wile, she und ber 28 
uld scrape -Party- 
made a better show than Sri Lanka Freedom. Party’s 
eight seats in the now Parliament. 


ee oe This ie the price the 
Left in Sri Lanka has had to pay for having been in 
the oaee ven ae o 
and supported most of ‘her measutes (and of 


S A a ne CPI in backing` 
Indira Gandhi to the, hilt durin 


Mergency. 
With tho bet ia eclipes tb the dd United 


' His 
lng victory after refurbishing the image of tie Gach 
e of radical commit- 
geste ast and honest” administration 
on pride a Unlike eee flamboy- 
making the Colombo non- 


Se eos ee: > s + lp pum zat pain oo 


gan Bandaranaike’s stunning ouster from 
power in the last woek’s. Sri Lanka „General © 
Election nitric a Popia exercise having ` 
come tå uth Asia. 

Sheikh Mojibur Rahman, Indira Gandhi, Zalflkar 
Ali Bhutto — and now has come the turn of Siri- 

vo Bandaranaike. Circumstances of course differ 

1each case, and: perhiape Mal b- go got the least o 
po to work out his brand of 
the o cause behind the eclipse of every one of 
these leaders has been that they made big ig promises 
to the mases without caring to baild the political ` 
infrastructure for the realisation of pon 
‘and when they got the mandate from people, 
they, cach one in his or her own Pies each titten fltered, K 
away, permitted thomselves ae 
corrupt cohorts and sycophants, and paved the way 
‘for their own downfall. 
» Oftheee four, Sirimavo’s case comes nearest ‘to 
Indira’s. A sweeping two-third electoral apal 
bra complacency on the economic front, follows 

next year by ingay D put down by executive 

violenos aoma thousand ofthe youth were 
killed); thea 


P. 
ùlism. Bot ~ 


cautious policy with ea slight pro-Western tilt, both 
fn economic and political spheres. 

Two serious problems would however continue to 

worry the new Government. Tho growing un- 
employment coupled with price spiralling can hardiy 
bs solved by gimmicks, and the militant youth that, 
followed the outlawed Janata Vimukthi Paramuua` 
(People’s Liberation Front) at the time of the 1971 
insurgency, would not remain a silent spectator. 

The second headache for the Jayawardene 
Government would be the -Tamil' question, since the 
Tamil United Liberation Front, with a soore of as 
many as 17 seats out of 23 it contested, is bound to 
SA its domand for a soparato Tamni Stato (Tamil 

eeiam 
It is understandable that the new Prime Minister 
should start thinking of a national coalition. After 
a spurt of populism, there is nothing unusual for 
Iibe¢al democrats returning. to what they choose to 
omll, pragmatic realism. — ; 
: j Ing qocstion is: would anythin 


2 a ARE work ia 
a country without basic s changes 
”—3 -dhal : Which Sirimavo Bsndarangiko nover 


came the changing of the. Constit- ; cared! tobing about and whioh Janias Richard 


ution per! the life of Parliament for two Jayawardene has novar been, oxtravagant in 


more ‘years; the rolling party members lording it 
over in every constituency; som tenon on a large 
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promising? 
Observer 
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PAKISTAN 










Repeods herebelow is Editorial from the prog- 

ressive’ Pakisian weekly Viewpoiat, (July edited 

by Mazhar Ali Kban. Readers are aware that 

- | is under Martial Law at present, and the views expressed 
hereunder are withta the tHmitatlons set by Ít, 


é 


"[ ii can be no doubt that accomplishment of the 
mein task that the Martial Law regime has set 
itself, aamely, organising a free general election in 
October, it absolutely vital for the country’s: future. 
Pak:stan’s. chequered: political history shows that 
the ro ing party’s avoidance ofa reference to the 
people and, when this could no longes be delayed, 









g of democratic institutions — and the 
case with which they have been suppressed. The 
latest crisis, although different in character from 
those wo had experienced in the cartier decades, 
would never have risen if the electoral machinery 
had not been tampered with. 

Be that as it may, it is now agreed by almost 
everyone that the next election should be so com 
ducteé that its results are acceptable to the people as 
an: ilt reflection of their will, and cannot be 

by any of the contestants. It is obviously 
necessary that the voting must be held peacefully 
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- after consultations 


individual or group should be able to interfere with 

the polls or be able toexercise undue pressure of 

sort. Since this is the commonly agreed’ aim, 

it is essential that every individual and all political 

parties should cooperate willingly and honestly to. 
that Pakistan 


ensure 

meta te a ara for orton 
ity that is a ite erly progress. 

Pah Chief Martial Law Administrator has, in his 


holding of free elections are not insurmountable. 
This goal was always within the-reach of any govern- 
meant, and for the present regime it should present 
no problem that cannot be dealt with. . 
» apart from the pul administrative 
aspects of the next elections, it 
that ira porpal atmosphere in the country should 
be such every section of our people can be 
made to feel that their right to choose their rulers 
will in no way be hampered or roatricted. Pakistan 
has lived through a series of political crises and, in 
their aftermath, a number of political leaders are 
still incarcerated. The Martial Law regime should, 
therefore, declare a general political amnesty well 
before the elections, so that, without any exception, 
all political cases are withdrawn, and the country can 
move iia sehen with a clean slate-and, 
therefore, renewed hope of establishing genuine 
democracy and a crisks-free polity. 
We are not unaware of the legal complications 
involved in the case of the NAP leaders facing trial! 
before a special tribunal at Hyderabad. Nevertheless, 


` wo believe that all political cases require political 
interest. If 


decisions, in keeping with the. national 
the matter is reviewed in a historical perspective, a 
parallel can be found in the decislon of the Yahya 
mens before tho 1970 elections to dismember 
“Öne Unit” and to restore the previous status. of 
West Pakistan’s toni porne The step was taken 
th the country’s | . polit- 
ical parties and a consensus had been 
It should be accepted that it is always usefal to 
ee Gon e to Soke eo 
emong the lo re a major election. 
teda to bo realmed that the E tn bane ah 
Ve Continued on page 33 
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J agmohan 
the ` 
Acrobat 


INDER MOHAN 


t 


his previous scalo of 
salary and all that gocs with it. 


11861. Ironically, Jag- 
mohan has been ‘ one of the 


founder-members of this Institute. 

While he was Vice-Chairman 
of the DDA, he always found 
some excuse to refuse the allot- 
ment of a suitable premises for 


this Institute. . Is -continued to 


those colonies ‘such as Janakpari. 
Jagmohan ‘is undoubtedly an 


addin to the misery of ono and 
a million stum-dwellers of 
Delhi. His ruthlessness was at its 
during Hmergency. In fact, 
was a star performer, for 
which he should have been in 


z 


misnomer for them) which came 


4 


on demolitions, and in 


| 
into being either fifteen zen 
a mor during Emerge mermo: ire 
of all, erated hundreds end 
thousands of hyman beings of 
their livelihood. Secondly, they 
have been made to ‘lve tn 


Colonies like Khi and 
Despite expert advice, bhi 


these colonies rbecame 


a inn plleht off che ee 
age, the o peop 

no better this year.: Their, 
ramshackle huts are fall of mud 
and slush. Drains remain; choked 
with stagnant water both in front 
and at the rear of the huts 


‘Moaquitoes and flies are -in 


abundance, De ec stink 

and' heaps of garbage. remain 
up.. 

In eech family there is more 

Da o one patient. As regards 


medical facilities,. the less sald - 


the better. None of the residents 
in all the colonies built earlier or 
during Emergency have yi 
right of tenancy or o 

the 22} square yards of lan thas 


without any warning. E 
To mislead tho outsiders ôr 
visitors, a cosmetic treatmènt has 
zn ‘to some of the: colon- 
ds, a branch of Super 
me State Bank of; India, 
school building, & sort | of a 
dispensary (where doctor or med- 
es iS OTAN ee 
have been set up. Even: these 
official structures ave been cons- - 
tructed with substandard matertal. 
They are a cruel joke, when the - 
people have to reaidé in 
shanties and-with no purchasing 


Jagmohan was dist involved 
in the Emergency demolitions in 
the walled oity area as well. On 
November 22, 1975, one thous- 
and and odd shops were razed to 
the ground by bulldozers ground 
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and In the vicinity of Jama 
Masjid. 

Jagmchan pald a tribute to 
Sanjay Gandhi in the following 
words when the latter visited the 
area after a few days; “But for 
the keen interest taken by Sanjay 
Gandhi in the transformation of 
_.the surmunding of the Jama 
Masjid pag ig the task which 
seemed to bo impossible before, 
- would mt have been, successfully 


” (Times of india end 
Waders Times of December 14, 


1975) 
ae hundred or so sho 
were condemned to 
far-flung Mayapuri colony. Moet 
of them got fire square yards of 


' land foz the new shops — not. 


A aven for a grave. Nearly 
Pesi ae ee c tie 
much below tho 


They have no legal rights of 
tenancy or ownership. 


- Às the terms were laid down 


during: Emergency, the Vice- 
Chairman has right to evict 
them and his ct is to be the 


of an appeal against the DDA 
of an the D 

Vice-Chairman’s decision. It has 
been clearly stressed that they 
oe ponny occupants of the 


wth tyranny and Gus dures let 
at Tur 

Anal 13:19, 1976, is too Geran 
public minds. Sanjay and Jag- 
mohan were gloating over their 
performance. Both had hatohed 
aconspiracy to bring up multi- 
storey commercial complexes all 
over the Jama Masjid area right 
from Turkman Gate to Chawri 
Bazar and Nai Sarak. If they had 
their way, all. the residential 
buildings and 
ments would have been destroyed 
in the 


process. 
sacrifice made by the local people , 


upset their plan. 

It will take about two years or 
maybe, more to rehabilitate all 
those who became’ victims of the 
Turkman Gate holocaust. It will 
take much longer to enable 
hundreds and thousands of suf- 
ferers in the so-called resettlement 
colonies to enable them to earn 
their living. ` 

fil e a er DEA To 
ee Jagmohan? He 
been the arch villain of the Delhi 
caucus. The other members of 
the caucus have been at least 


deported out of Delhi. Why has 


Malhotra, now it has come handy- 
to him. One of his dara 


is bein y talked about in 
Delhi. The father of the present” 
also. to be 


This is fn return ofa good tara 


done Be years 
ago. Hans Gupta was given all 
the facilities by the DDA to baild 
a multi-storey commercial struc. 

tyre at a plece of land near Basti 
Narnol, adjacent to Ajmeri Gate. 
This brought huge income to 
Gupta. The entire area was, in 
fact, earmarked for residential 
purposes under the Delhi-Ajmeri- 


fe oobi Ot ns te eee 
their eyebrows. They are feeling 
restive as to why preferential - 
iain! has been given to 


a enguhy conducted Sa ie the 
fact-finding mmission in 
olen with the demolitions aid 
atrocities committed in Delhi has 
just been completed. The Shah 
on enquiry is still on. 
Men like Jagmohan ought to be 
denied “any official ‘position or 
recognition, till decisions on them 
are made public. [] 
I 
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West 
Europe’s 
Worry 
with 3 
Carter 


' A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT | 


FAAP rENINGS in Western Europe nowadays seldom 
touch public opinion in this country. However, it 
is important for us to take note of developments in 
that part of the world particularly in their relations 
with super powers. Because, the world today has 
become a small entity and the political impact of the 
Sora OL marek DOREN 1 ete part PE tbo globe can 
in other regions as well 
Since the coming of Jimmy Carttr to power in 
US, there has been certain impertant developments 
in American relationship with Western Europe. The 
general impression that ‘the US-Soviet detente is a 
matter largely affecting the relations between ‘the 
two giants and not so much others, is very Haak 
ficial. In fact, the politics of detente has a. direct 
bearing on the position and perspective of all 
European States including the West ‘European 
powers such as Franco and Germany. 
context, it is important to examine some of the 
recent pronduricements ‘of leading figures in both 
France and Germany wi eee American: ‘policy 
towards the Soret allied subjects. 


$ 


percei 
. got them to abandon thelr system.” 


seven behind W: 
uniries like 


In this- 


The French President, Valery Giscard dstalng, 
recently gave an important interview to the: widely 
circulated American journal Newsweek, tn wiih ‘he 
has been very critical of President Carter's 
towards the Soviet Union. The ovangelical: 


with which Carter has been raisin tho uestion Ok a 
human rights and to throw , face of 
Moscow, is loo upon with fora by policy- 


makers in West Europe. 

The French President regards it as “ill-conceived 
and dangerous” because it could East- 
West detente. He even goes to extent of 
visnalising that in the event of the present US 
Administration ee up the question of human 
rights to the point of creating unrest in some of the 
East European States, ‘the West could be unable to 


respond except by giving visas to esca 
D’Estalng is guile clear about'the hard es of 
the situation: ‘The problem is that thé Soviet 


ives this campaign asa means of preasure to 
The result is 
that the French President has made it clear that it 


_ would be “to restore a measure of 
‘Gaullism’ to French foreign i raed and to betoon Ue 
between 


France to a position of ‘eq 


"Te bcear about his assessment of the Soviet 


approach to detente. ‘In my judgement, Moscow's 
detente objectives are limited and specific: First, 
a slowdown and then a reduction in the nuclear 
atms race on the basis of : 
wondering whether one of 
recapture 
Hg one a Pond tho ge high e 
are pa areas for 
spams, Palid an cultural cooperation outside 
the ideological competition. Detente is an alternative 
to a seriseless arms race.” 

The French President says that ft is necessary “to 
re-establish a common language between USA at 
VSSR”, while the last three months have seen a, 
profound misunderstanding bewoon W 
and Moscow. In this dimate of 
the important point to note is that instead of 

ashington, the Wost rar are 

France and FRG are trying to 

Gove en ‘“‘increasingly common European 
attitude”. D’Estaing even discloses that ‘““Chancellos 
Schmidt told me he shares our ons of detente 
and the need to the e of conduct” that 
was evolved at European Security Con; 
ference two years ago 

President iEstang then elaborates the current 
choice before the West European countries with 

to Moscow: ‘‘Western countries had to make 

amental choice between collapsing the , Soviet 
syrom or helping it to evolve. Wo traval the 
quidation route the means to back up 
such a policy, 
military superiority and economic measures that 
would have condemned the Soviet Union to its 
decline and fall. 


would, of course, imply - 
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Let 
the 
Dead 


Stay 
Dead i 


G.N. ACHARYA 


x i 


BE winds of freedom are blowing through this 

land of the unfree in mind. Janata Minister 
Morerji Desai has announced the dawn of the era 
of autonomy even to the mass media owned by the 
Government. In the case of the.Preas, he had told 
journalists as long ago as March 24: “You can 
publish what you want from tomorrow and I can 
assurs you nothing will happen to you.” 

The trauma of Emergency was needed to generate 
this new philosophy of freedom. Fo the Press, 
Emergency was the Age of the Toad. ‘‘When they 
were asked to stoop, why did they crawl?” was the 
agoning question, L.K. Advani asked in the, carly 


term explanation is that they were used to crawling, 
though some of them pretended they were standing 
up. Dthers had illusions of heroism; they stili have, 
Emerzency produced, no heroes in the Press. It only 
prodiced a few victims. The victims were those 


_ who had not learnt, to crawl. 
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-oil lamp, the Press Council flamed 


` 


- Freedom is a very valuable commodity. It cannot 
be assumed at the wish or even the command of a 
Government or a Prime Minister. It is a matter of 
the mind. It calls for prolonged, disciplined, 
cultivation. One of the test obstacles to tho 
total response to the t freedom that seems to 
beckon us, is the mental i congolensis 
the Emergency past. of the minor items 
ofthis baggase is the Press Council. We had one 
before; we must have one again, is the well-worn 
logic. G 

_ A little exercise of the memory would recall that 
the Press Council was a pretty discredited institution. 
It was a costly joke; a needless burden on the public 
exchequer; a device to provide an extension of 
pl et nonna Delhi and oret pe apria 
a , inno way specially noted for his reco 
gen age endeavour to extend the frontiers: of 
freedom; one station en route in the career of some 
bureaucrats; an occasion for some aspiring journal- 


= ' - ists in quest of fields of promotion or fust ogo 


satisfaction, to exercise their talents for manipulation 
and manoeuvre; a subject for some futile and luke, 
warm debates in Parliament, 

But like the dying flame of the wick of an 
to murky 
prominence, just before it died. The Verghese case 
dragged it into the limelight. It was already living 
on borrowed time; its having been extended. It 
expected the guillotine any moment. The end came 
during Emergency, while it was nursing its undeliv- 
ered opinion on the Verghese case, held up by a 
court injunction. Thns it became a “victim” of 
Emergency, and so qualified for resurrection. 

ying to the debate on the Bill repealing the 
ha and hateful Objectionable Matters Act, 
Information and Broadcasting Minister L.K. Advani 
announced in the Lok Sabha that the Press Council 
which ceased to exist on December 31, 1975, would 


” be revived. A Bill was got ready in implement- 


ation of this promise. A report of June 13 
stated that the draft Bill had been put up for Cabinet 
approval and encountered o on. The consen- 
sus was in favour of leaving the matter to the news- 
papers themselves, the said. However, the 
Government would help in setting up the Council, 
as its revival was one of the electoral promises of the 
- Janata Party. 

Anyone who knows anything about the current 
state of the Prees and its capacity for organisation, 
lot alone joint organisation between its warring 
sections, knew that the idea of a voluntary Press 
Council. was impossible. ‘There would be no Press 
Council. Let the dead stay dead. To me it appear- 
eda wise decision: Butin New Delhi, creeping 
with lobbies and counter-lobbies, nobody is allowed 
the luxury of solitary wisdom for long. Obviously 
in answer to such pressures, Advani told the 
Rajya Sabha, on June 17, that legislation for setting 
up of the Press Council would bo introduced in the 
current or next session of Parliament. - 

Ostensibly, in an attempt to elicit opinion, the 
Ministry of Information and broadcasting has circul- 
ated a noted which -sums up tho functions of the 
proposed Council under eleven heads. A-group of 
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onion pom including B.G. Verghese and 
the editor of this paper, have 
Jssued garage hanp A the setting up of a Press 
Council with jurisdiction over radio and TV also, 
One of “the signatories, G.G. Mirchandani, the 

g Editorlal. Director of the Press Institute 
of In ee sent out a questionnaire to enable “‘all 
those interested in this vital institution to try and 
ensure that the new Council does not suffer from 
the defects of the last one...” 

True to its tradition, Mainstream is providing me 
an opportunity to exercise my freedom of expression, 
even if it rea gst ari MATA IIE PIONO ADA I 
ruming in ‘E opposed toa statutory 
Press Council Maap re reaction to our 
experience of the Prees Council that was. My objec. 
tion is more fundamental. In whatever way we ma 
try (o phrase the fictions of the proposed Council, 
it involves a measure of constraint on the Freedom 
of the Press, 

This freedom is already subject to so many con- 
straints that it hardly exists in any thing but an 
attenuated form. The constraints are twofold — 
internal and external. hoe internal constraints 
arise from the very nature of the Press as an organ- 
isation. Basically, it is an are organised and 
ron for profit. This very fact imparts to it a 
character, a limitation. “Tn Marist phraseology, it 
is the class composition. In my view that too is a 
narrow concept. The constraints exist even when 
the Communist Party, or parties as in our country, 


own the papers. 


It is not at all necessary, nor does it usually 
happen, thet there are any written or verbel direct: 
ives which could be referred to a Press Council. 


* The owners’ purposes are achieved in the very 


Ld 


process of recruitment 
taken to seo that only docile or persons are 
recruited. A record of amenability is the basis of 


inosine to key positions of and euthority. 
most cases, this is absolutely enough. A paper 
like The Times of India or The Indian Express does 


salaries to its editor dnd other top men 


not pay hi 


In any d 


from the owners. Most journalists, particularly 
those wor. on bigger have thoi own 
limitations of mind and ee eee Om of 


emperament, lifo 

milicu and the values of their society. For one 
thing, they are intensely career conscious, like their 
peers in our elite society. Freedom of Expression, a 
species of idealism, is less than secondary in thelr 
calculations. It does not figure very much in the 
gossip of the cocktall circuit, which sots their model 
ofa utefol and enjoyable life. These are not the 
pore Tm need, or have much use for, a Pross 
Coun 


The excess of weightage to the Verghess 


“ gase in any consideration of the the Press Council, is 


miskading. This swan song of tho last Counci] was 
10 


and promotion. Care is 


comrary to (wo normal phenomena: ane docllity 
of the common run of editors, and the record 
of ineffectual vertal reprimands of the Council. 
Taking the second point first, itis useful to givo a 
couple of illustrations which occurred about the 
samo time as the Vergheses case. 
The then Chief Justices of Madhya Pradesh mado 
8 speech on December 20, 1973. It was briefly 
reported in Naf Duniya of Indore which alto com- 
mented on iton December 25. The Chief Justice 
went intoa fitof anger and issued a circular to 
subordinate courts asking them not to release any 
advertisements to the paper. Under the impact of 
public criticism, the Chief Justice's temper soon 
cooled, and on March 20, 1974, he withdrew the 
circular. By then someone had ntly put it 
up to the Prees Council. It moved at its accustomed 
EA its wonders to perform. On September 10, 
975, ii solemnly expressed the view that the Chief 
Justice’s initial action amounted to “an interference 
with, and threat to, the freedom of the ss”. It 
was @ case of muttering Imprecations a t a cold 


Tho second case I have in mind concerns the 
Jena Sangh weekly, Organiser of New Delhi. It 
wrote an editorial in its issue of January 4, 1975, 
probably not very different from other similar pieces 
it had written. Tho journal was one of the first 

ag 


paper for the editorial. It was like S sem 
tenco of im t ona had 
already been hanged. Tho feeling that the Council 
was making a sudden exhibition of dynamic zeal 
boann IE ma amery avolred: ta. thie vergies 
case, is certainly justified. 

The Verghese de was the result of propriet- 
orlal greed and folly of K.K. Birla. Because the 
law provides that an editor should get six months’ 
notice or salary in lieu af Beah by oerda eon 

to pet their pound of flesh by 

1 saa gat ea ge anyone under notice to 

tive and far from  routinised 

fansite ofc elec something that baffles 
understanding. But they do. 

If on that agost morning of 1974 K.K. Birla had 
called B.G. Verghese, handed him six months’ 
salary, his gratuity uptodate and whatever .other 
dues there were, and bid him goodbye, ba bly 
little would have been heard of the case. Norah 
would have tried for and lòng ago got another aire 
But Birla chose to enter into a lengthy and. prolix 
on dence from which nobody, not even Press 

Chariman N. Rajagopal Ayyangar, emerged 

whan gory. Moen , there was plenty of time 

to orprnise aa resistance and public agitation. It 
could have boen managed differently. 

A recent incident illustrates this 
about Juno 23, Chandra Sekhar Pan 
Free Press Journal, was handed marching orders. It 
was obviously a total surprise to him, because that 


rahe a A to accept an 
in on to a matio, reception But thero 
pes a he Gould Go, stood up for no 


one in the office, and no one had any sympethy for 
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him. Šo he went out without anyone offering g him 
a farewell cup of tea. All the pi licity he got was 
a para in The Indian Express which sald that when 
he preasnted a copy of -his book on Emergency to 
“the pr.soner of towers” in tho felicitous 
phrase of MAGNUS, JP regret that he 
had. beon sacked at that time. A later para in The 
Free Press eaid that JP disclaimed having said any 
such thing! Substance: Zero. 

Scan the eleven items listed as possible functions 
of the proposed Press Council, in The note circulated 
by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
there ie none which can cover a case like this. Any 
idea therefore, that the Press Council can protect 
the Wcrking Jouraalists against the editor or prop- 
etor, has no more force than the protection given 
by the Working Journalists’ Act and t tho Industrial 

utes Act. Whena journalist is sacked for his 


nion activity, the propristor always takas care - 


te cite somo other reason. When the issue is taken 


to couct as an unfalr labour the result, at 
the end of years of weary li on, ‘have often been 
unsatiefactory. 


Tne proposed functions listed in the note by ths 
Information Ministry are elaborately and delight- 
faliy vague. In precise terms, we can visualise two 
ki of functions for the Press Council. First to 

teat a newspaper against enoroachments on 
Feedam of f expression from external forces. These 
can bs of two kinds, legal and extra-logal. The 
logal restraints arise out of the laws of defamation 
and lidel, obscealty, contempt of courts and Parlia- 
ment and the legislatures. There is here, of course, 
a vas: field where a troly dynamic Council can 
opera-e, bat not so much as an cya agency, 
but as a study and propaganda age 
. For instance, the powers mere the contempt laws 
aro being constantly extended. The so-called civil 
contempt whica should apply to pending procesd- 
ings are in practice extended to ons and 
other judicial and quasi-judicial bodies which have 
no contempt jurisdiction. The dootrine of sub- 
was recently invoked in the Lok Sabha to bar 
discussion of a matter under consideration by one of 
it owa committees! 

- Although the Contempt of Courts Act, as amended 
in 1°71, specifloally provides -that in matters of 
criminal contempt, or comment made outside pen- 

ding proceedings, contempt proceedings can only be 
inttioed by the Advocate General, or after a r- 
isaticn by him, almost anybody is seen initiating 
contempt proceedings.- But in this matter the 
courts are most zealous to safeguard their power and 
are unlikely to permit the Press Council to encroach 
on their jurisdiction, or be guided by its opinion, 
even if it ee go out of its way to pronounce 


tA fon tie cou contempt power of Parliament ‘and the 

, in effect, it Rds on the will of the 

majority. ‘Pasliament and legislatures are unlikely 
encroachment on this power by the 
. They have so far resisted all att- 
emp's at codiflcatlon. If the demand for codification 
is over , the power will pass to the courts. 
What then remains, in concrete terms, for the Prees 
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- elected or a 


Council to do? "n 
There are the extra-legal restraints on the freedorh 
of ion. These could take the form ofa denial 
of advertisements by a State Government, a statu- 
tory or non-st corporation or company or even 
by e private ad . But no paper hes a funda. 
mental right to advertisement, and no advertiser will 
openly state that he is Pirino advertisements 
because of any views expressed by it. Encroachment 
on freedom of expression could also take the form of 
creating obstacles inthe way of circulation — say 
through the refusal of railway bookstalls to sell a 
Eee paper because of its opinion, or the State 
ransport Corporations indulging in open or subtle 
` non-cooperation i in delivery of paper parcels. Suoh a 
restraint is vary difficult to prove; and even if 
proved, ths Press Council cannot have the power 
of an enforceable injunction. It can only express an 


opinion. 
There, then, remains the Intangible matter of « 
Code of Conduct, ethics of m, and matters 


of good tasté. I am very emphatic that I want no 
pointed body of an odd group of 
journalists non-jo ts to tell mo what js 
good taste, and what is a proper standard. I would 
consider an 8 Seis encroachment on my right of ` 
ex own way. Somebody else 

who ‘that it is not best way should not be 


given the statutory t to pass strictures against 
me, much less the right to penalise mo. 
It is an established legal axlom that you cannot 


make a man moral by law. It is equally Impossible 
to enforce a code of morality on 10.000 newspapers. 
One of the papers censured by the Prees Council in 
its spurt of dynamism in September 1975 was the 
Bombay monthly, Mother India, for an article 
protein in its issue of June 1974. Apart from the 

dicalousness of this’ censure 15 months after the 
ac for the editor and the. class of readers 
whom the paper caters, that censure was porha 
commendation. There was nothing to in ais 
regret or repentance. 

That the Press Counoll, however constituted, 
cannot avoid an elected element is a foregone con. 
clusion. We have ample experience of how these 
elections work. It is the huckstera, the loud-mouthed 
manipulators who seek those positions for their own 
ends, that have a better chance of getting in, than 
the thoughtfal persons. Scanning the lists of those 
who iù past did manage to enter the Council, 
I cannot say that they were such as to command my 
instant respect. 

There is also the inevitability of a bureaucratic 
machine growing and extending itself and seeking 
to extend its powers. We have the example of the 
Press Registrar's office. We have very little excuse 
for setting up another white elephant at tho tax. 


payors’ i ae 
July First statement of tho six eminent _ 
journalist only asks for some changes to eliminato 
ural infirmities”, but they don’t want the 
Council to have “any more teeth” than its pred- 
fans aes That moans tides remain at best a 
; at worst, it may becomea source of pstty 
(Confinued on page 29) 
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Vocationalising ` 
Education: 

The . 

Amy 

Way 


4 


RA. RAJAN, Brigadier (Retd) 


Bree 
a relentless struggle to break down social and 


` understandable when we consider the impact of the 
abnormal population growth which had taken place 
during the same pute The problems befqre 
Government and educationists aro enormous. 
Bat this problem transcends the limitations of party 

litics and is a national one. Therefore, it should: 

tackled at the national level. ee 

. The percentage of literacy in various States varies 
between 61.56 to 17.74. This disparity cannot be. 
easily ex . Neither is it worthwhile to seek 
explanation. It would suffice to note that groater 
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cliorts and assistance arè required in certain States 
which are traditionally ward compared to the 
others which had been ve all the time. 

Tho problem of illiteracy has hitherto been tackled 
through formal education. In spite of appreciable 
increase in the number -of educational institutions, - 
we have not been able to tackle even the fringe of | 
the problem. The Ministry of Education ‘has - 
lately recommended to the States a programme of 
non-formal eae a is apered ; that Fi dak 
this scheme, permeat n an 
mannet most suited to the people particularly in the 
rural areas. “4 

It is‘ also planned to initiate funotion-oriented 
educational programmes so that besides literacy, the 
quality of professional work is also improved. These 
pomana cover both the children and adđalts. 

ith these programmes it is expected to impart com- 
tinuing education to the people, with emphasis on 
its vocational aspect in the present context of literacy 
level and job opportunities. : 

At the outset, we should be clear in our mind 
about the purpose of education, An individual 
requires education for two reasons—first to enlighten 
himself with knowledge he could gain from spoken ` 
and written words and, secondly, the more important 
one, to fit himself as a useful partici in society. 
The education pattern should, therefore, meet both 

The ultimate purpose of most of the people seeking 
knowledge is to enter & vocation and fit into’ the 
society as a useful member. This alm not only: 
satisfies an individual’s survival needs ‘but would, 

satisfy the self-actualisation needs - 
algo. While survival nseds could be classified as . 
materialistic requirements of food, shelter, eto., self-- 
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actualisation uirements are : something which 
cannot be ted in terms of material gains. Needs - 
such as job satisfaction, companionship, social oblig- 


ation to mankind, etc, would qualify for this 
category and could be more appropriately termed the.. 
spiritual needs. 


It is, therefore, necessary that we should not only 
vocationalise education but, as far as le, ensure 
that the self-actualisation needs of individuals are 
satisfied during education and thereafter in employ- 
ment. To this extent, the ent emphasis on 
vocationalising or education is wel- 
come. In fact it has long overdue. : 

It was not long ago that the educationalists from 
all States met at Delhi to formulate a strategy for 


- vocationalising education. Perhaps itis too early 


ee ee Ta or action-oriented 


programmes ; 
draw Tempe on an ion whioh has beon- 
operating 7 onal education for over a century — - 
y- S 

Army is the largest industrial ryt sat in India 
today. It opion ariranmily 8.25 lakhs people 
ranging from labour to highly sophisticated 
technicians, The army recruits {lliterates to profes- 
sional degree holders. Besides the initial military 
and fonctlon-orlented training, soldiers are in a 
continuous state of education throughout their 
service, so that their individual contribution and the 
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group performance are kept at the ‘highest level at 


all times. In the context of the present educational 


education developed in the Army and 
their >ontribution achieving the national 
o ves. ; 


been 

The details of tradesmen and their distribution 
ere nct given for reasons of space. However, the 
trades in the Army cover almost all skilled and 
unskiLed persons that ere required by any civil 
administration. A review of the trades and the 


capability of the Army to sustain themselves in war. 


ee ee ne oe a ea a 
goe a S any State in India, although it 
for a limited period.. 

A fie AT A classified 
into generally three levels of proficiency, that is, 
Class 3, Class 2 and Class 1 — Class 1 being the 
highest ‘level of proficiency. Proficiency levels on 
variors subjects and skills are laid down for each 
class cf tradesmen in the Defence Services Regulation 
T a Each soldier 


and hence not discussed here. 
Until 1974, the Army had two modes of enilst- 
ment. Broadly the schemes were as follows. 


(b) The major intake is 
the ag3 17 to 25. are 
vations Sage ee ee 

at 


The following features of recruitment of 
are 


Generally, sA were recruited from the 
families of serving or retired JCOs and Other Ranks. 
They, therefore, had sufficient military background 


. aad ee 6 Joo the Denar arm of service 


that their parents belonged to. 

(i) Acceptance of values of 
and military bearing and their d 
much easier as the boys at this age up were 
more amenable and receptive to g. Their 
Fee ane A Devine Pern prone an I a de: 

saa ga ele a poe hie Cainig poist, 

(H) These institutions were givin 
and functional education 


these institutions had for a long time, weaned away 
certain number of students entering the already 
crowded schools and colleges. 

At this stage it would be relevant to appraise the 
readers of an unfortunate decision taken to discon 
tinue recruitment of boys. The reasons for closing | 
down the Boys Training Establishments sccm to 
have been necessitated by the constraints on man- 
power ceiling and the to utilise some of the 
manpower saved due to closure of these tg ose 
for meeting other operational requirements. 
seers decision to close dawn these Yaya iain 

lishments seems to go against the spirit of the 
decision to promote vocational 
education. 


It is my considered view that even now it is not 


line, turn-out 
were 


colour to our national heritage and pride. ee 
from 1978, we shall not see the boys on parade if 
from 


the decision ts not reversed. Further, the 
professional to $ ys have alwa 
made a mea ve contribution to i fa 
general and leadership in partioular 


i Programme 
and the expenditure rightly borne by the Ministry of 
Education. 

Promotions, pay scales, general educational 
standards and proficiency in trades are closely intor- 
linked in the . Promotions in the Army demand 
better proficiency in trades. Better classification in 
trades demand better educational qualifications. It 
would, therefore, be seen that the soldier gains 
knowledge and promotion by merit in a job-oriented 
as well as general educational system. The Army 
applies a process of continuing education to soldiers 
from the recruitment to the retirement stage. 

Tho States could examine the Army system of 
pest gai in depth and suitably apply the gepa 

end _ practices to plan vocational education. 
Vocational - Training Centres could be created in 
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various industrial localities or ‘skill-oriented rural 


areas so that the trainees pass out of these centres ' 


both with certificates of education as well as skill. 
- The present ITIs could also be suitably utilised for 
' The civilian system could follow the same pattern 


Army. After elementary or higher secondary ‘stage, 
students should be directed to Vocational Education 
Centres where they could obtain general as well as 
skill-oriented training. After obtaining the lowest 
grade in respective trades, they should be given 
rtunities to get jobs. After a minimum 
b-orientation, they should be given es to 
farther thelr education and akilia Abaro ae 
rogular educational and technical classes 
Vocational Training Centres or appear privately for 
these grades. 
` Here, again, the civil educational authorities can 
utilise the educational and skill classification stand- 
ards peoe ibed for the Army tradesmen, suitably 
to 


syllabi content would not requiro major modifications 
as far as the theoretical 
, practical and equipment portion would, however, 
need restructuring to suit the peculiarities of civil 


requirements. ; 

The States would, however, require an organis- 
ation to addres itself solely to vocational education 
so that training as well as assessments and grading 


suit their requirements. In fact, the 


are concerned. The ` 
. it starts at the recruitment st 


take place in smopth and efficient manner. Besides, 


this 
examinations for various levels 
would not only enable regular students to appear 


` but also private students who cannot avail regular 
of the continuing education as obtaining in the ' 


schooling . ry 
We have had uate experienco on various 
educational systems. © have recently started to 


implement the 10-++2+3 em. We should now 
concentrate on vocati the education after 
elementary and/or secondary stage, so that we 
attract the maximum number of students towards 
skil-oriented education. This effort will reduce the 
rush for +2 and +3 departments in the educational 
institutions. However, those of the students who 
opt for vocational training, should get adequate 
Verona! Tuning Co the +2 or +3 grades in 
ocational Training Centres or ` 
their educational and 


Hae atin M E CEANU D. In tho Army, 

age and goes on until 
retirement. So should if be in other walks of life. Is 
would be in the national interest to emulate the 
pattern already set by the Army for vocational 
education without any delay or experimentation to 
eradicate illiteracy at the earliest, O 
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Structure 
of 
Taxation 


R.N. BHARGAVA 


J India, the stato has been increasing its draft on 

the national income to finance the development 
programme — in 1975-76 the expenditure of the 
state cn Revenue and Capital Account was about 
27 per cent of the national income. The realisation 
that public finance can be a powerful instrument 
in incrsasing the rate of savings and investment and 
in evelving a ‘“‘socialistic pattern of society” has 
strengthened this movement. 

The siberian ture of the state necessitates 


is obvious that taxation is the most important 
_method of raising resources for the state. 


— Dr Bhargava is Senior Professor of Economics, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi 77 9 
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The need for extra resources has increased the 
burden of taxation and led to a search for new taxes 
to widen the coverage. The percentage of national 
income raised in taxation in India was 6.6. In 1950- 
51. This percentage increased to 9.6 in 1960-61 and 
to about 16.5 in 1975-76. In view of the increasin mamet 
importance of taxation, tho Government oe 
wield this weapon Judieidudiy and equitably. The 

to 


inorease tho rate of savings. 

The state has to tax because it wants to spend, 
without which it cannot confer benefits on the com- 
munity and thereby increase its welfare. The central 
problem of the theory of taxation is, therefore, to 
devise a tax structure that will raise the required 
revenue with the least sacrifice of the pore and 
least injury to the economy as a whole. state is 
Searels can lay of the com. 
munity and tries to taxes in a‘manner that will 
hurt it the kast. Such a system’should achieve 

equity between different taxpayers from the sodal, 
ough not from tho individual viewpoint. This 
necessitates taxation of individuals according to 
their respective abilities. 

No tax is wholly good and none can take. account 
of all relevant ability considerations. The state has 
to im many taxes so that the. inequity of one 


yera. Te ie not casy to draw 
bility and to framo a 
tax structure that would eet e 
indices. Ofion it may be dient to measure all tho 
indices of A 
Further, it is not possible to measure the exact 
ability of cach Individual and to impose taxes that 
would achieve equity. Allthat can be done 
to achieve, in d broad measure, 


political ideas ovalent i in @ community, and the 
objectives which it wants to achieve. It is these ideas 
and objectives which determine as to what Is just 
and fair. 

The concept of equity in a modern democratic 


earlier age. What is equitable in one country may 
quiabo in another, where the 


Ín the distribution of wealth 

income, p ve taxation alone can achieve 

equity. It ie ror, difficalt to lay, down a precise 
of 


degree of progression that would achieve equity 
a to modern social standards. 
re 


spending 
benefit of himself and his family should Ee 
of it to meet the needs of the community — 
family — of which he himself isa cuba 
Capital also possesses spending power. It isa fund 
ax oppad (> Incore, hid ine AOF. oom 
tho soareey from which inoome flows. The ownership 
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of capital confers advantages other than the income 
which flows from it. It can be used in an emergency 
when expenditure suddenly increases or when income 
declines or ceases. Capital is a permanent fond, 
while the flow of income from capital or from work 
may stop temporarily or for ever. 

A tax on income can at best taxthe money income 
from capital or that part of reel income which can 
te administratively measured in a satisfactory 


tax howsoever be devised. Hence, to achieve i ; 
taxes on capital are necessary alorg with on 
* income. 3 

The possession of power is one thing, its exercke 
is quite enother. A person who owns spending 
power but uses only a part of itis ina sense a 
trustee of the unspent spending power. An indiv- 
idual’s total expenditure Indicetes the extent to 
which he excercises his epenn ai pome The reat of 
it is saved and adds to the capital of the community. 
Thus, the extent to which sponding power is exercised, 
it isan additional and useful index of taxpaying 


If a person saves and thus postpones the exercise 
of spending power, the tax should also be postponed 
till the savings are spent. If they are never the 
owner is a mere watchman, while his savings to 
the productive resources of the commonity. If the 


illusion. This ae fa coud be ed by 
imposing on t W on those 
w 5 power. Herein lies the 


turo taxasa supplement 


Tt can be argued that taxes aro levied 
on income and capital tha$ is spent, while savin 
eacape them. These taxes fall heavily on Bome goods 
and services and do not tax some others and, thus, 


change the pattern of sepa da Further, unless 
Gen a aa tenon goods and services, 


how, and on what, the taxpayer incurs his expendi- 
ture. It would be related to aggregate expen 
and would thus tax more eq bly the exercise of 


When a testator dies leaving an estate, the inher 
itors acquire ability in the form of the capital the 
inherit. Further, the passing of property chrough 
inheritance {s the use of spending power by 
testator in favour of the beneficiaries. Hence, an 
estate duty should be levied on such property. The 
estate duty is besed upon the accident of deeth and 
` dis levied on the wealth by a testator at the 
moment of his death. It does not tax capital during 
the life-time of the owner, though he continues to 


deze ere ap ensued Seaton alAia person 
who accumulates capital during one part of his lifo 
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and spends it during'anothér, is not taxed ‘on his 
capttal index. In order to check the evasion of the 
estate duty, the wealth tax and the expen. tax, 
it is nece to tax gifts. Psi pit pe Jonor’s 
viewpoint, represent the use o ing power, 
while they form the income of the fent and thus 
increase his ability. H 


(which we do not recommend for administrativo 
reasons and which has not been imposed in’ other 
countries also for the same reason), or other indirect 
taxes. If he saves he pays the annual tax on wealth. 
If he dies his property is to estate duty. 
If he gives away his savings in life-time he has 
to pay the gift tax.’ This appears to be taxation with 
vengeance and gives the impression of being com 


Such a multiple scheme of taxation is necessary 
in the interest of equity: Though all of them are 
taxes on spending power, the Index of taxation is 
different. The income-tax is a tax on the earning of 


power. Such a scheme of taxation can raise the sanio 
revenue with lees injury to work, enterprise and 


saving, while incentives within the scheme will 
‘encourage them. i 
The strative es of direct taxes are, 


however, limited in underdeveloped countries. They 
are uneconomical to asseas and collect from people 
with low levels of Income or wealth. Consequently, 
direct taxes have an exemption limit and people Who: 
are outside their net have to be taxed gh in- 
direct taxes. These could not possibly exempt those 
who are assessed to direct taxes. Honce, the rate and 


` the degree of progression of direct taxes should be 


such that, along with the indirect taxes which these 
persons will pay, the tam burden on the different 
sections of the comm is equitable. Indirect 
taxes fall particularly heavily on larger families and 
tend to be regressive. r 
In India only one in about 200 is amessed 
income-tax — the coverage of the other direct 
taxes is much more limited. Hence it is inevitable 
that considerable reliance has to be placed on 
indirect taxes. Direct taxes contributed only 18.8 
cent of the tax revenue of the Government of 
dia in 1975-76, whoreas in the United States: their 
contribution to federal tax revenues is about 90 per 
cent. : , 

There is another important consideration. Develops 
ment necessitates an increase in savings commensurate . 
with the increase in investment. , It is 
extremely d t to increaso the savings of the 
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l (MEW ANM) are pree ray, 


phase, he-can be (rained for “‘the tem” or 

which has the highest priority to be deter by 
(a) end-result management concept, and (bi specific 
hierarchy of priorities, that is concentretion on 
items wh'ch would be most productive in the area 
(for example, anti-malarial work). After he has been 
professiomalised for the first phase, he skould be, 
trained fer the next and so on. 

We would further suggest that the ‘incentive 
wage sys-em should not be So hierarchical but related 
to the completion of effective {raining for each 

; tke claim to entitkment for the next phase 
dicg on “effective results” secured for items 
in the first phase. j 

Take tho second level of workers, ted to be 
supervisery, called the Health Assistants, Field 
contacts have shown that ision can havo two 
elemente: (i) administrative, that is, checking (a) 
facts all=ged in the reports, or (5) in records or 
(c) mafntenance of records; and (H) profesaiónal 

By and large, there is hardly eny soope 
o-essional supervision. Where feld men 
with daily 
administering medicines for minor ailments, they 
would acq Professional experience which the 
so-called supervisor may not have (and does not 
generally have). Prima facie, this level, as constituted 
at present, is redundant. The justification, as 
on HCS-RA, to continue 
Health or maintaining a promotional 
avenue for the MPWs, We have pe suggested 
an alteraative based on steals phased restructuring 
of the MPW (VHW) on the basis of more pot 
uctive and probably not more costly corcep 

The Eealth Ministry paper claims to recent Broad 
ideas ir keeping with ‘het manifesto of tre Janata 
Sa O E ee E ag of the health 

is not urban rich, but poor”. The 

dical approeel claimed for the project and 
des gn in effect preserve the status quc, that is, 
iho buk of professional personnel and resources of 
the Government will remain tied to the madical ald 
to the VIPs, to the rich, and to the influential. There 
will be no change in the massive alkcation of 


resources. 

At tke State Health Ministers’ ce, the 
Union Health Minister said: “The state has an 
overall responsibility for providing a comprehensive 
and nation-wide network of m pe This 
includes (i) attack on mass poverty, 1 provilon of 
oe nutrition, (iii) P) development o aer 

in education and health and in ths organis- 
ation cf para-professional and professional services 
to covsr the promotive, preventive and curative 
aspects with emphasis on maternity and child health 
dioke] aye E in this 


, n covionä oilala x ths first priorzy task of for the 
DOTO PE DAODIS Grong Wal 1o all vilages ' 


was corrected by tho Prime 
is address to the conference. Morarji 
“Population is a very serious problem. . 
on increasing all our programmes 
work and providing means of production 
equate resources would be futile” 


Minist2r in 
aie said: 
po 
for 
with 
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"provides for weekly followup and 


' This 


The ad-hoc project on HCS-RA almost completely 
ignores this topmost priority objective before the 
nation. This has to be integrated as the primary 
clement in the strategy. 

The atate does not have resources for the 3 
ed manegement strategy spelled ont above. We have 
Fii ience of moro thana quarter of a century 

antiate this position. If this integrated 
AEETI is to-be implemented, it becomes imperative 
to cultivate the concept of self-reliance, and build 
od bea AEA attitudes, C panice and resources 
e people, in particular the poor. 
in aa is, the oa m o an ape 
pose roject. Even as an & 

“core” EnA t, that ls, training of tbe CHW b 
doctor, is of doubtfal "effectiveness. First, because 
the relevant objective, that is, training the CHW 
and establishing him/her as a reliable professional 
iceutited, “The taining pros kome te decigued i 

training programme to 

pr some inputs of knowledge. Secondly, the train- 
concep not take into account the assimila. 
tion ca of the trainees. Thirdly, training will be 
under ge, presumably, of doctors who have 
ver practised in villages and may not be swaro 
anthropological attitudes, the position of the 

Poot and the Villagers in the rural D a 


eiren often. 
system of evaluation of veness of trainin 

To be effective, a training programme ought i to be 
need-based. The “need” is really the felt-need of the 
people and the local hierarchy of priorities. The 
training programme is thus going to evolve from 
the grass roots rather than descend from above. 

The Post-Graduate Institute of Medical Education 


them in the village itself by administerin 

doses of “knowledge and skill in 

practised and then evaluated by performance. 

may be added to strengthen the performance. 

pilot experiment, undertaken by Dr Vijay ay Eamir, 

establishing the CHW as reliable pro for 
tbe major probe confronting usis of making 

problem TO us is o 
it ap le and finding the 
ander study. The 


We have examined the Spies OF projects 
on toed the Indian Council of cal Research 
derabad Seminar (October 1976) on 


"approathes to the henh irano: d 


oe a sey AE io eee 


continuous ongoing training a ain oF 
Puts weenie doctors at the village í 


suggest that the 


and the training system should be left to the posts 
graduate and other medical Institutions. 
The Ministry of Health deserves congratulations 


on its proposals to train dais, who are responsible’ 


forabout two crore births per year. Here is the 
most pervasive, massive functional reservoir of 
health workers. The ICMR collection on alternative 
approaches in health-care delivery system presents 
. imaginative and purposeful pilot experience of 
training/reorienting dais. The PGI is engaged also 
in preliminary experiments/studies. 

The aim should be to build-up this accessible 
reservoir of dais not merely as trained midwives but 
also as professionals for (/) small ailments, (tf) more 
adequate ante-natal care, (HI) identification and 
referral of high risk pregnancy, (fr) protection of 
children by immunisation, and (y) management of 
matnutrition and nutrition education. ‘ 

In the second phase, wherever feasible, they could 
be trained for microscope work on malaria; worms 
and TB. They should, wherever feasible, also be 
trained for safe termination of unwanted ek appre 
This is a complex challenge at the social level, at the 
technological level and for evolving methods for 
transfer of technologies. 

On the social level, the problem is whether the 
dai herself will accept the new role of-family welfare 
when the caste institutions might try to dissuade 
het? Will the village community (that is, all sections) 
accept the dai as MCH worker? Dals are mostly 
from the scheduled castes. They are accepted for 
delivery work — dirty-job — but would they be 
acceptable for “clean” jobs? Pilot work should te 
undertaken to evolve workable solutions. 

At the technological level, the PGI and other 
institutions are involved in establishing safe, cheap, 
simple, “technologies for termination of pregnancy 
at an early stage’. The need is for envolving 
technologies which can be applied by the dais. It 
- would be alto necessary to evolve techniques aoe 

transfer of such tecinotogy to tho fonctional- 
illiterate to semi-literate (this will need an 
evolution of technologies for functional literacy). 

It should be feasible to evolve a system of 
incentives to compensate fora daf’s earnings from 
deliveries by providing her with an additional 
income for her role in the campaign for the small 
family norm. PGI is engaged in a study to ascertain 
“income from deliveries” and the ‘“‘coverage of 
dais”. This challenging task would require a 
perspective, of about seven to ten years, and the 


This concept is outlined later. 

In. our search for concepts grits Mey drew 
upon Gandhiji’s - He visuali three 
aspects: ( positive health, (i) preventive (including 
sanitation), and (#/) medical, with greater emphasis 
on the earller two. 

So far the concepts in most of the reports — 
starting from the Bhore Committee — have been 
concerned with curative and preventive aspects. The 
medical health infrastrocture is still struggling to 


- fact that he 


involved in rural health care, observed: ‘The main 
snag is that the doctors do not have attitudes and 
ties for the multi-purpose role.” This basio 
ure is not even generally identifled. i 
Gandhiji out his concept of health as 
follows: means ease. He is health 
whose body is free from all diseases; he carries 
normal activities without fatigue. Such @ man is 
able, with ease, to walk 10 to 12 miles a day and 
perform ordinary physical labour winem pone 
tired. Hecan digest ordinary simple food. 
mind and his senses are in a state of harmony and 
poise.” f 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai, in his address to 
Health Ministers, has aptly focussed on health for 
increasing productive capacity and efficiency. The 
curative and preventive aspects, even when imple- 
mented, may not make people healthy. Integrated 
concept for health must give priority to’ positive 
health in planning, training and education. >- 
Gandhi 
measures, without any power or 
resources. The responsibility for health measures 
was on the All-India Village Industries Association 
(1935). He also considerated mere “medical relief 
es part of village work or social service as the laziest 
form of service and often even mischievous, It 
creates mischief when the patient is expected to do 
nothing save to swallow the drug given to him. Hoe 
is none the wiser for having received the medicine. 
“The knowledge that.he can get for nothing or for 
a trifle — a pill or a potion that will correct; certain 
irregularities, will tempt him to repeat them. The 
such ald free of charge will': under- 
mine his self-respect. bos 
. “There is another type of medical relief which is 
a boon. It fs given by those who know the: nature 
of diseases, who will tell the patients why have 
their particular complaints and will also tell them 
how to avold them. ee 
It would be relevant to design training for such a 


of one’s life in accordance 
with the laws of health, right and balanced diet, use 
of five agencies — earth, water, ether, fire and wind. 
To produce enough vegetables, fruit and milk is an 
essential part of the nature-cure scheme, The most 
fundamental element of Gandhiji’s concept was 
pilotwork (detailled) by himself and by the talented 
members of his team. U 
We suggest- that the integrated strategy for rural 
health be evolved on the basis of (/) planning at 
i eine ie eaten » ae family and oe 
t or partners strategy, that is, the 
people, medical sciences, social sciences, the banks 
— the political will power and the resources of the 


Delivery roject 
(Andhra Pradesh) has adopted sound valid. integ- 


tion » namely, functional integration of 
taska of () ANM/Bal Sovika, (ii) primacy school 
MAINSTREAM 


His. 


integrated employment with.: health 
romental : 


P 


` 


teacher, end (Hi) craft teacher; and use theeo as 
nerve conres to bring about social change. It also 
mothers, s¢evikas, training iene 


pro 
medical 
work in collaboration with the State Governments, 
social sclences and banks. 

The HCS-RA project does not recognise the need 
for restrcoturing or cultivating attitudes and capebil- 
ities in the medical health hierarchies for management 
of integrated es with focus on the poor/ 
people. Fees cul hat e Ae cece 

at all lavels aro restructured to cultivate attitudes/ 
anabilitiss for aunt A Tole. 

Now to ise and integrate the above 

it would be necessary that the All-India 
itute of Medical Sciences and the Post-Graduate 
Institute of Medical Education and Research, 
Chandigarh, should be restructured as Health 
Universities, The overall objectives of the health 
universities may be to ovale (Tom sags to fa) 


elected and the people. 
Con>eptu the health university would be 
required to: 
ae Cultivate attitudes and capabilities for 
integrative fanctioning amongst medical sciences, 
Social aciona, the: goyemmegt ond TS poopie i 
(b) Evolve simple, effective, economic technol- 
ogies for population control, combating malnutrition, 


otos 
(c) Evolve technologies for transfer of tech- 
nolog-es in collaboration with social sciences, com- 
mumcation/education; 
and capabilities of 


(d) Restructure 
sot graduate students who would later function as 
teachers and change agents in medical education 


institutions; 
Mg Organise field-based multi-disciplinary courses 
or restructuring the attitudes and ce orrea of 


jects by talent-teams in collaboration with 
ts to evolve and establish economic, 


arrangements — 
training, techniques — to produce chain reaction on 
Government 


i the besis of available resources of the 
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and people’s resources (including building up the 
productivity/income and initiative of the people 
with efor oo ee 

The of th and Family Welfare 
should finance the proposal of health untversities as 


a Centrally scheme in the Sixth Ptan. 
Fonie we uired for (Z) strengthening the 
post- ons in the first phase for 


morking cael for (@) the rma arte end in 


obean aa Peri A 

cines, ctc, and (b) for ority 

Toraidh end raining ang uilding up of integrated 
set-ups; (2) ressarch-cum-action projects by talent- 


( 
Communication and the (for 
in the very first phase itself. It would'be necessary 
to & direct collaboration system between tho 


d thet most of the Class. I personnel 
health centres. Confir- 
on the basis of effective 
fanctioning at the rural dispensaries; so also promo- 


and free passes or travelling 
ie hogo laeras iniy vials. Bira 
e tole be dele for self-cval 
the doctors in relation to their role and objectives, 
in the very opening ection of the CR. - Fourthly, 


the Government professional recognition (and 
facilities for communication) be given on a higher 
ority basis, for the objectives of dls strategy 


All under-graduate doctors add boo be trained 
and should prepare a village health plan on the basis 
ofthe concept: available Governmental resources 


ge agent. 

To those who accept Gandhiji’s values, a choice 
has to be made: “Will they give priority in the 
allocation of their time and to nurturing 
power not can ey or politics of power?” If they 

legitimately expect the bureau- 
administrative or medical — to 


Alternatives 
to . 
Military 
Production 


\ 


A CASE STUDY OF WORKERS’ 
INITIATIVE 


here from Development Dialogue (1977/1). 





"[ = Corporate Plan is plainly and simply a.et of 
for alternative products on which we 


systems to keep all the old pensioners 
who are dying of the cold. There is also something 
terribly when there are thousends of skilled 
building wor: in the dole queue whilst there is a 


with some of these problems. 
“ Woni a quertionnaire toll our sites eking 
them to analyse the skills they had, and the machinery 
oe work oe etalii products. In total 


kad propocais ior approximately 150 alternative 
o have selected 12 of these and set them 


oat in détall Some of the products are quite sim 
devices which would be enormously useful 

A typical example is retarders as a secondary braking 
system for coaches and heavy vehicles. 


shire (in the UK during the summer of 1976) would 
not have occurret if retarders had been fitted to the 
coach, Basically they constitute an electromagnetic 


MAINSTREAM 


‘brake whick is fitted onto the prop shaft and is used 
to slow dorn the vehicle before the normal mschan- 
ical brakes are Spit Only 10 per cent of the 
coaches in Britain have these, so that immediately 
something like 60,000 of these would be required, and 
of course al new coaches could be fitted them. 
We aro eugersting that Lucas should be involved 
jointly witk British Leyland in in designing and prod- 
ucing these for future coaches. 
A somevhat more complicated device is a now 
movzr for vehicles. -A lot of attention has been 
i recently on the possibility of using electrically 
pro, cars in cities, for this would enormously 
uco polution. . However the problem is thet on a 
stop-start tourney the batteries have to be recharged 


about eve-y 40 miles, and on a flat continuous 
journey atout every 100 miles. We are proposing a 
pa rime mover which makes the use of 


the charac-eristics of an internal combustion engine 
and an electrio motor. The idea is, basically, a 
small petrol engine, or diesel engine, which would 
run continaoualy at the best speed for its performance, 
‘and would drive a generator which would com 
~ tinuously 


Oar initia’ calculations show thatit there would be a 
fuel saving of about 50 per cent from this ayain, 
and that tae poisonous gases emitted to the environ- 
ment wou.d be reduced by about 80 pər cent. The 
vehicle oculd also be very silent as it would be 
et predetermined levels and an effective 
silencing rystem could be des for it. 
Each of these products could of course be sold in 


its own right, and we would suggest that this should. 


be done, but. we- also that both of them 


should be incorporated into quite a revolutionary . 
are Proposing. This would, 


road|rail:~ehicle-which we 


basically 30 a light weight vehicle running on pneum- 


atic tyres-and capable of travelling through cities on 


the batteries, while the batteries in- 
turn would drive the motor to propel the vehicle. 


normal roads, and then. driving directly on tò 
normal rall tracks. We already havea lot of data on . 
the performance of such a vehicle and have mado 
arrangements for a section of a railway to be used as, 
a test bed. 

‘The Tange of products proposed in the Corporato 
Plan would not only provide sufficient work for tho 
whole of the Lucas Aerospace workforce in the long 
term, but for literally thousands of other workers in 
other industries as well. But the plan does not only 
propose other products on which we should work, it 
also other ways in which we should prod- 
uce , ways in which tho skill and ability of our 
manual and staff workers is continuously used in 
closely integrated production teams, where all the 

œ and common sense of the shop-floor 
workers would: be directly linked to the scientific 
knowledge of the technical staff. This would be done 
on a much more equal basis than is now the case, 
and would give rise to much greater job satisfaction. 

The Pian has of course been drawn up specifically 
for Lucas Aerospace, but the basic concept worl! 
apply to any firm in any industry. This would be, 
true even in the food-processing industry (how about 
alternative nutritious food, instead of cornflakes in 


- packets in which the packets coutain mora Soh 


than the cornflakes themselves?). It is the national 
policy of most trade unions that there should be 
defence cuts, yet none of these unions has ever 
proposed actual alternative products on which our 
members could bs en Oar Corporate Plan 
does this. We believe our Plan should have support 
of all trade unions, trades councils and progressive 
MPs; we also believe that the public will support it 
because they can seo for the first time that the skill 
and ability of our members will bo used in the 
interest of the community as a whole, and not just 
to serve the narrow minority interests of the Company 
and its shareholders. C] 
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Kurukshetra War 


A Military Study 


MAJOR P. SENSARMA 


Though the Mahabharata has been stadied from the 
persans, an thorough sindy of its asto 


the g-eat opic from a rather neglected polnt of view 
Pricz; Rs 25.00 


{losphieal, sociological aad ethical polot of view by emineat 
adequately diverse 
eaquiry as to the valse of Mahabharata from tho pint of view of military scleace. It isa new evaluation of 


aspects has not yet been attempted. Here is a 


| Military Profile of Sher Shah Sur 


MAJOR P. SENSARMA , 
Sher Shak Sar, an outstanding leader of modleval India, ozcaples a distiact position Ia the military history ef [edta, 


The 
\ Deray 890, pp 160 


military priociples lachi strategy, logistics aa] taciics aad the organisational framework imittated by Sher Shah 
lasted for long aad worked as the basis for subsegacat development. 


-~ Price: Rs 35.00 
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NUCLEAR POMCY—II 


Opposition 
to E 
Atomic | 
Colonialism 


C. RAGHAVAN. 


pon had Mtr? ais use of nuclear energy for power 
as carly as 1944 — at a time when the United 
States 2 working on ihe Sinnani 
Project for uoing the atom bomb — au an 
m g gabia In March 1944, HLJ. Sa t 
had said: “When nuclear energy has boon succoss- 
fully applied for power production in, say, a couple 
of 33 from now, India would not have to look 
abroad for its experts but would find them ready at 
hand.” India, it should be noted, was still not 
froe. 

Next year, when the United States droppså the 
atom bombs; on Nagasaki and Hiroshima — diplom- 


atio papers now publio show there was no need . 


to have used thoss horrible weapons, as the Japanese 
were getting ready to surrender and the US know it 
too — India had started work on research in 
nuclear physios at the Tata Instituto of Fandamental 
Research and tralning of scientists and technicians. 
After Indepen 

by the Government and financed from out of publio 


g8 


-dn this 


dence, the institution was takan over -fissionabl 


Yevemnes. But H owned its origins to the Tatas and 
Bhabha having been abla to convinésJ.R.D. Tata 
about the Importance of work in this field. 
Bhabha convinced Jawaharlal Nehru about the 
of nuclear energy and the nuclear energy 
revolution, yet to take place in the world, for India’s 
future. In the beginning, atomic energy research 
was under the M of Natural Resources and 
Scientific Research, soon became a separate 
department and lates led to the establishment of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. From its inception, 
the sd hares has functioned directly under the 
Prime Minister 


Bhabha was a d c personality, with a clear 
and farsighted of a future India —an Indla 
that was way tehind that West in Industrial 
Revolution but an India that with tho help of 
nuclear energy could do a leap-frog jump, and catch 

. He painted this picture of the fature to Nehru 

asked “Why Not?” Jawaharlal Nehru, with his 


senso of and the insight he had obtained 

through scien tocialism, saw the ties of 

e thea Revolution for India and backed 
. \ 


Tho Nehro-Bhabha effect on nuclear development 
in India and generally on science and technology 
will be acknowledged by me except the 
obscurantists. The fact that the Minister for Atomic 
Ea was the Prime Minister, and the close rapport 
that Bhabha had with Nehru, enabled the Atomic 
Energy Commission to cut many corners, get around 
bureaucratic oblections and negative attitudes of the 
Finance Ministry to launch India into the nuclear 


age. 
From ths Bhabhe’s and -Nehru’s 


a 
at least as carly as possible. This was the approach 
not only eying but on the international plane 
d. Asaresult, India steadfastly opposed 
attempts to introduce atomic colonialism. 
The US approach from the beginning was to 
maintain its monopoly. At first it was an age 
to preserve the military monopoly that Its 
possession of the atom bomb gave it. But later 
when, in the fifties, the Soviets broke this monopoly, 
measures were taken to restrict the nuclear club'and 
the control over military and civil aspects 
the hands of the few — at that time the US, UK 
and the Soviet Union — and since the British role 


was essentially and mainly to play the second fiddle. 


to the US, to preserve a duopoly role. 

As the records of the United Nations and its 
specialised bodies clearly bring out, while the US 
anxiety was ostensibly over the atomic weapons, its 
programmes, ideas and plans all had the samo effect 
on the civilian uses also. 

First came the Baruch Plan, based on the Achesona 
Lillenthal Report, that would have preserved the 
US monopoly, but would have establi 
cedented international control over the ownership, 
operation and control throughout the world, of the 
nuclear power industry. Tho authority would have 
owned, opsrated and mana all facllities of 
e material and directly controlled atomic 
energy activities, India, however, declined to agree to 


MAINSTREAM 


h was one of self-reliance, if not immediately, 


unpre. ` 


international control over only one form of energy, 
while other forms like ofl, remained under private 
` ownership and without international control. 
Then came the 1953 “Atoms for Peace” 
of the United States — put forward before the 
Wnited Nations by President Eisenhower. The 
posal did receive wide acclaim, and won support 
Princcple from India too. However, mtch later, 
in 1969, in the Rosenfield lecture, Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Chairmen of the US AEC, explained how the 
Eisenhower proposal was a well-thought-out one to 
subserve US national interests, in recognition of the 
fact (ha: the US no longer had a monopoly in this 
fleld, that proliferation of nuclear scisnce and 
technolcgy was inevitable. 


But even while and welcoming the US 
move taen, the importance of 
atomic energy in its development, welcomed inter- 
nationa. coo but made clear that cooperation 


countries providing the raw material, and getting 
processed materials in return from others. 

It is also remarkable that at that time, November 
1954, India made very clear that Would not 
be autcmatically acceptable to it merely because it 
had the approval ‘of the US and USSR. Speaking 
then in Main Political Committee, where the 
issue of negotiations for the futuro International 


Atomie E Agency was being discussed, Indian 
Delegate V.K. Krishna Menon said somsthing that 
is worth 


quoting: 

“Ths ai made by the representative of 
Péru ... that since the great rs have agreed, we 
have nothing else to-do now.... We are not d 
to accept the position that because the Soviet Union 
agreca wih the United States, all problems of the 
world are solved. There can come a time when 
these people may agree at our re toate Seen 
we are not prepared to position. 
repressnting iE aad connie froma reglon 

tho worid which is caled Asia, cannot, without 

tion of the position, submit to a situation of 
subordination of Asian and African countries to 
non-Asien and non-African people of the world.” - 

In a subsequent intervention, Krishna Menon 
also sald: “No one could 
to bea party to an organisation or a set of arrange- 
ments which does not take into eccount the 
consideration that the primary owners and producers 
of raw material inthe world should not be at the 
end of a scalo where wo would be subject to exploit- 
ation... So far as my Government is concerned, at 
the subsequent stages wo shall keep on pressing this 

jon so that there will be no relaxation so far as 
is concerned.” 

Th=so were words uttered about the proposed 
organisation and structure of the IAEA and the 
international regime in this fleld. These words of 
Kristna Menon, both on the possibility of Super- 
Power collaboration’ at the expense of the rest of 
the world, and the varying interests of the developed 
and developing world was present and -is valid even 
more today. 

From the beginning, India took a strong position 
agairet attempts to use tho “safeguards” under the 
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a country liko ours. 


TAFA that would have maintained the predominant 
position of those who already had developed nuclear 
capacity to maintain that capacity perpetually, while 
those who did not and fought technical or other 
ald would be ually under bonda 

At the IA statutes conference, Hom! Bhabha 
criticised some of the proposed safeguards provisions 
and pointed out that they would have the maximum 
effect on the developing countries “which most 
require external help” and which wero “least in a 
position to make atomic weapons”. Thus, he noted, 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America were to 
be placed in such & position that “the safeguards 
will give the Agency the maximum power of 
interference” in the economic life of those States. 
The technically advanced States of North America . 


and Europe, noted, would, on the other hand, 
manage their affairs “without being subject in any 
way to the question of safeguards”: As Bhabba put 
it: ‘The otate safeguards provisions of the 


present draft are intended to ensure, if I may use an 
analogy, that not the slightest keakege takes place 
from the walls of a tank, while ignoring the fact that 
the tank has no bottom.” (Jain, p 71) 

Criticising strongly the scheme of contro! envisag- 
ed against those who take aid, he said: ‘‘It is as if 
not only the recipient of aid were to be placed 
under bondage but the children, his grandchildren 
and all succeeding generations for ever and ever.” 

All this may sound academic but have some 
relevance to whatthe USA and Canada are now 
seeking to achieve through the forthcoming ia- 
tions, and oring ate under a NPT regime ut 


its being a signatory. The danger is real because 
of the known past posidona of some of the official 
advisors and ideologues. 


From the beginning, Indie knew that in the 
ultimate analysis the only way it could save the 
co , and the and succeeding generations 
from bondage “‘for ever and ever”, was to ensure 
self-reliance — self-reliance in materials, manpower, 


‘research and development, technology and other 


ways. 

Speaking in the Lok Sabha on July 23, 1957, 
Jawaharlal Nehru said (one ‘is forced to quote 
Nehru even though he is a red rag to some Janata 
balls): “If wo have to d d too much on some 
central pool which contains these very special 
fissionable materials like uranium-235, plutonium- 
239 ... then we have to submit to all kinds of safe- 
panie Thero is a grave danger that if this 

onable material is kept in the hands of a partic- 
ular agency which is more or less controlled by a 
particular group of powers — all other countries to 
that aaa e — what might be called 
atomic colonialism t grow up. Something o 
sort. One wants to avoid it.” a pono 

From the beginuing, too, India was clear that 
what was necessary was to save the people of the 
world, this and generations, from the 
horrors of weapons of mass destruction like nuclear 
weapons, and the way to save it lay, not in control 
of material that could have both innocent and not- 
so-innocent use, but controlling military uses, and 
applying those controls to everyone. ‘ 


ay 


A decade later, V.C. Trivedi ridiculed at the 
Eighteen Nation Disaramament Committee meetin 
(Geneva, August 12, 1965) the nuclear 
attempts to ensure nuclear safety through NPT in 
these words: “Institution of internal safeguards on 
peaceful reactors and power stations is like an 
attempt to maintain law and order in a society by 
pea law-abiding citizens in custody while 

Sviar, the law-breaking elements ‘free to roam the 


@ `~ 

HABBA, as has been pointed out, was one of the 
first not only to envisage the application of 
nuclear energy for power production, but also the 
. one who the foresight to see that India should 
start preparing the: necessary scientific and tech- 
nical personnel to handle a development at least a 

decade or two away. This was in 1944. 
He also saw very early inthe game that Indla’s 
nuclear power policy and programme must be based 
on indigenous material. While India had some 


uranium it was‘ not large and amounted only to. 


an energy equivalent of some 315 million tonnes of 
coal. -He envisaged the second and third generation 
reactors that would use the plutonium produced 
from -the uranium-235 consuming reactors, and 
convert uranium-238 and thorium, P oik nomfisilo 
into the fissile plutonium and w-233, respectively. 
The entire nuclear me of India was 
aie ear on this. At the time of the negotiations 


IAEA statutes itself, he had challenged the - 


British delegate who had argued that plutonium 
would have no peaceful use and to countries prod- 
-ucing plutonium out of the uranium-fired nuclear 
reactors should turn over the plutonium to 
the IAEA. 

When India in the fifties was trying to enter the 
nuclear age, by joining in tho research, develop- 
ment and technology progrmmes, there was a great 
deal of doubt created in India about the economics 
of nuclear power. 
cultivated and aroused~by opinion from abroad. 

The World Bank certainly played no mean a role 
in this. Just as it sought to discourage | Indian 
(public sector) investments in oil exploration and 
exploitation, it also sought to throw cold water on 
the nuclear power programme. 

By the late fifties, this came to a head, so to say, 
and Bhabha found that it was not enough to have 
the support of the Prime Minister but he must 
cultivate public opinion too. (Domestic public 
relations is one thing India’s AEC has always lacked 
end does even today.) There was much sniping 
a from the bureaucratic machine that had felt sore 

d aggrieved over a period of time because of 
‘Bhabha’s ability to get his way through by dealing 


; meetings with en in New 
Delhi, Bhabha was able to show that while nuclear 
power production might not be economical at centres 
in a where coal was available or near hydro- 
electric power, the same cannot be said at points 
where coal would have to be transported over long 
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These doubts were sodulously' lot of forelgn ex 


distances (as In West and South India) and straining 
the already overstrained railway system Also it 
was not enough to compare generating costs, what, 
mattered was the delivered costs. All this, of course, 
was known In technical circles. Bhadhe’s own 
papers presented at the First Internatioral- Confer- 
ence on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic (1955), 
a conference over which he presided, kad clear 
demonstrated that if the production and delivery 
costs of power were taken into acoourt, nuclear 
TE sous lige Boe in this suid ge 
that j rogramme in t must 
based byd the ciz sighs a thorium. But tke public in 
India, d not know, and fell prey to 
merion a 

From g, too, Bhabha was cf the view 
thatin order to be aif-cetlant; Indla mus: base its 
first generation nuclear power reactors on natural 
uranium, rather than enriched uranium (15 to 20 
per cent) and hence must go In for the heavy-water 
reactors (Canadian design) rather than the US light- 
water design. 

Yet, the first atomic power station in India was 
based on the US design, using uranium of higher 
concentration (that could be obtained then only 
through the gaseous diffusfon — and 
presently, though still not in sg pera scale, 
through the centrifage process). plant was also 
sited at Tarapur so that its power could be fed into 
the y system that was lacking in it and 
constantly faced wer problems whenever the 
monsoon failed affected power generation at the 
TATA hydro-electric stations. : 

Why did Bhabha do this? 

There were perhaps several factors that weighed 
with India in entering into an agreement with the 


US in August 1963 for this project, oy bea ty th 
the 


the erection of the plant on & mri ieg bas 
General Electric Company of the U 
First, the ay of atomic aa and i:s ocon- 
omiœ had to be in fact.  Ligat-water 
reacters involves less capital outlay. Secandly, a 
was involved, and none of 
the international mul 


Bank would have been forthcoming. (It i£ one of 
the ironies that though the original intention was 
that all nuclear power development aid should be 
by end through the IAEA, for lack of mulzilateral 
financing, much of the aid and development is 
bilateral with the IAEA coming in only fcr safe- 
guards.) And perhaps by a king a su 

contribution of power in an area of scarcity, atomico 


power would make an impact, in so far as Indian : 


public opinion was concerned. 

However, it resulted in virtually mortgaging the 
future economic activity of the mae i an im>ortant 
industrial region, to the United States. 

True, the ur agreement was fool-prozf in so 
far as events could be foressen. So long. as India 
abided by the terms of the agreement, and dd not 
use the facility, or fissile material produced by that 


facility, for any non-peaceful purposes, the United ` 


States was bound to supply the enriched uranium 
needed by Tara ly. 
nal agreement . >f: the 


This was a 80 
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ateral sources like the World ' 


United S-ates, It is a treaty registered with the 
United Nations as an Intemational Treaty. And 
under tte US Constitution, laws and obligations 
flowing cut of international treaties override domes- 
tic law o- domestic problems of the US Government. 

However, it is a fact that the United States so far 
in the pcst-war history, has always taken advantage 
of the so-called doctrine of separation of powers, 
and the >owers of Congress and the Courts over the 
Executiv3 Branch, to avoid international obligations 
whenever it suits the US Executive Branch. In all 
such cases, it is a common methodology of the US 
Adminis ration to tell foreign governments that it 
is helpleza, that an obstreperous Congress or the 

udiciary is preventing the Executive Branch from 

acting, and that the foreign governments must act 
or modify their policies in such a way as to help the 
Adminisiration persuade the other branches. This 
may be £ tactic that could be unassailable in regard 
to voting aid, even if it involves reneging on prom- 
ises — a3 the US did in 1966 when it persuaded 
India, through the World Bank, to devalue the rapes 
on the pcomise of massive aid, but later reneged on 
it by blaming the Congress. 

Bot this tactic cannot avail in so far as the 
Tarapur agreement is concerned. In fact, there is 
a provis on in the agreement that even if India is at 
fault (in refusing trilateral IAEA inspection arrange- 
ments), the US must give “‘sufficient, advance” 
notice to enable India to make arrangements “‘for an 
alternat-ve source of power”. . 

Despite all the hullabaloo that was raised after 
May 1974 Pokhran explosion, the US Government 
knew folly well that not a milligram of plutonium 

from Tarapur, had been separated or used 
or Pokhran. The Canadians too knew it likewise 
in reapect of their Rajasthan Power Project I. 

Yet, a motivated campaign was launched about 
Indian misuse and diversion. This was made pos 
sible, of course, because essentially the international 
flow of news is controlled by organisations that are 
sensitive in such matters tothe viewpoints of their 

ign offices. However, when the US was delaying 
the delivery of fuel to Tarapur, on the ground of 
trouble at home by the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
missior, India could have taken the matter straight- 
away to the International Court and forced the US 
ha 


nds. 

Indic, did not do it perhaps, first, because of the 
fact ttat in tho in um power supply to 
Maharashtra might have bean affected. However, 
Tarapur has beon functioning so fitfully all these 
years — in part also due to the faulty fuel, though 
some cf it was also in the on — that the 
cut off would not have been as disastrous as is made 
out. 

Horever, the Indira Gandhi regime under Emer- 
gency, was anxious to restore relations with 
the Urited States, and did not want to take this 
legitimate and logical step to preserve Incian rights. 
So, India acquiesced in having a brief filed before 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission of the US, and 
the brief reportedly contains materials that aro 
probably still classified in this country! 

Anc now, the Janata Government is about to 
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start on talks whose parameters are not clear. While 
some of Prime Minister’s statements are reassur- 
ings te US position a to be that as a result 
of the talks, and before supplies are assured, 
the US hopes to persuade India to bring all its 
facilities in the nuclear fleld and not merely 
Ti ur, under IAEA safeguards, and also to 
modify the agreement to enable the US to terminate 
fature supplies if India were to use a peaceful 
nuclear explosive, even if it obtains the materlal 
from its own sources. Also the US wants to dampen 
our already delayed breeder reactor progran 

While priority for peaceful explosions can 
postpo even on the ground that Morarjibhai is 
not convinced of its utility, the whole fleld cannot be 
foresworn for eternity, nor can India allow its fature 
to be mortgaged by bringing all its facilities, now 
not open to international safeguards and inspections, 
under such inspection. This will amount to brings 
ing India under an NPT reglme without signing the 
Treaty. 

India can submit itself to the rigours of an NPT 
regims only when the existing nuclear-weapon 
powers also submit themselves, both over their 
military end peaceful activities, particularly since 
they contend there is no distinction between the two. 
The nuclear-weapon powers, all five of them, have 
to start dismactiing their nuclear weapons. 


(To be continued) 





RESURRECTING PRESS COUNCIL 
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oppression and harassment, for small and obscare 
newspapers, if they can be summoned from distant 
areas, say Kerala or Assam, and spend tims in 
costly Naw Dolhi. 

Any press reform must bogin with a reorganistion 
of the ownership structure. Syme way has to be 
found for delinking from industrial houses, and 
breaking up monopolist concerns. With the domin- 
ance of Big Business, the overwhelming influence of 
the advertisers has to be ended. This can be done 
only through a price-page schedule and a limitation 
of the ratio of advertisement to editorial matter a 
newspaper can carry. That will make for a measure 
of equity and eliminate conditions of unfair com- 
petition. 

Such alone can create the climate for 
qualitative reforms. To try to enforce morality or 
improve standards through the Press Council, while 
tho Press as such is not firmly founded in morality, 
is not just a case of putting a cart before the horse. 
It is a case of trying to hitch a horse to a cart that 
is not there. [J f 
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WEST EUROPE’S WORR Y WITH CARTER 


doubtless, would have triéd to counter such à Western 


armaments while P P collaborato shoni 
ore nng adi sey Mer ig one at 
system is superior to o one. iam sure 

a scientific analysis of Soviet lifo between 1967 and 
1977.— whether we're talking about increased eon 
to information or. the dissident 

would show important changes. So to push "the 


Soviet system Into an economic disaster would be. 


counter-productive. 

“Moreover, credit is a world-wide Institution and 
it is refused only to bad oredit risks. So far, Eastern 
countries have not defanl 

There are many other interesting points in the 
French President’s important interview and also 
some amusing digs at the present American posture. 
For in answer toa question that the US 
Ambassador to UN, Andrew Young, recently said 
in an interview to Playboy that even hundred 
thousands Cuban soldiers going to any part of the 
world would constitute “‘no threat to the United 


States”, D'Estaing said with a touch of ‘French - 


humour: “If the Cubans left their shores to read 
Playboy that would certainly be not a threat, but I 


-do not think they travelled thousands of miles in- 


uniform on such an innocent errand.” 

. There is a very. interesting assessment of what has 
now come to be known as Eorocommunism. It is 
to be recalled that Henry Kissinger was very worried 
about the rise of Eurocommunism, warning that 
this phenomenon would be a ‘‘destabllising” factor 
in the American plans for West Europe. On the 
othes -hand, the present US Secretary of State, 


Cyrus Vance, seems to be of the -opinion that 


Eurocommunism might destabilise the Soviet 
in ee more than it would 
est European President d'Estaing aa 
his own oan on ong eane at mal “For a long 
timo wo had tho problem of Eurodollars and no one 
was over able to give a correct difinition of what 
they really were. And now we have the same 
problem with Eurocommuntsm. It is, simply pat, 
the situation of eee R vo as 
Western Europe. w cannot ps to 
do and hold a political clientele unless they 
take account certain themes of our liberal 
institutions — including a measure of criticism 
directed at the Soviet Union. This is not the sum 
total of Western E Communist attitudes, of 
course. It is principally a matter of electoral tactics, 
the adaptation of-their fondamental convictions to 
political necessities. And it is wrong to lump 
together Mesars Carrillo, and Marchais.” 
He continued: “There are two problems about the 
analysis of so-called Eurocommunism. One iè the 
of Communism as an extension of Soviet 
fi policy, and the other is Communism as an 
organisetion of fa national socie T Some analysts 
erroneously assumo that when tho 


a 


first danger is ` 


(mt rm pase 8) as 


removed, VOEE basins a joa ae ae 


o i 

It is not only in France that serious r 
has started about the dangers ofthe present 
in Carter's foreign policy. In West many, for 
example, there is as reaction to the report that 
the present American tion might take up . 
the production of neutron bomb. Moscow’s con- 
demnation of this move has already been noted. On 
duly the Egon Bahr, who is an Executive Secretary 


a neutron bomb aa asym bol of mmenital perversion". 

Bahr whose foreign policy views are taken very 
seriously inthe FRG Government, has raised the the 
question: ‘Is this to be the latest in 
Progress? Is mankind going crazy?” He said: ‘‘The 
aim now is to take care of materials, man has 
become second class.” This isin reference to the 
claim that the neutron bom) would kill p cople but 
do little damage to property. -To this Pan s roply 
is: “What is it that we want to protect?” 

There is widespread eagerness that the Salt Talks 
between Moscow and Washington should succeed and 
for their success it was necessary to confine the 
dimension of talks to the question of restraining the 
dangers of nuclear warfare. There seems to be very - 
grave objection on the part of responsiblo leaders of 
West Europe to Carter’s exercise as tho champion 
of human rights accompanied by threats of neutron 
bomb. The point to understand is that the West 
European opinion realises ths woakness of this 
sudden spurt in Washington’s interest in, humen 
rights when its foreign policy is tied up with-the 
protection and support to some of the most duthor- 
itarlan regimes in the world, ranging from: South 
Korea to South America. Besides, the record with-' 
in USA about granting human rights to its Black 
population is hardly ve even in the year 
of the bicentennial of the American revolution. 

In India, men holding important positions some~ 
times come out with enth c n of 
Jimmy Carter's crusade for human | They > 
would do well to ponder over its imp lications for 
the hard realities of world politics today. (July 22) 
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Jasana Party has come to power on a platform of 
democratic liberties. It is, therefore, expected of 
its Government that nothing would be done by it 
which would even remotely infringe on the freedom 
of thocght and expression. 

One of the banes of Indira Gandhi’s Emergency 
regimo was that it recklessly tried to impose 
contro. over all the media of communication and 
educat.on and also to interfere and disrupt the 
autoncmy of the universities and other academio 
bodies. Intellectual life was sought to be “‘guided” 
in such a manner as to stifle all forms of dissent. 
While many of the outstanding intellectuals had to 
face verlous forms of victimisation whsnever they 
stood up — demanding, for instance, the post- 

of the consideration of the Forty-second 
Ameniment to the Constitution — the chorus of 
sycophants were harnessed for the purpose of setting 
up such phoney bodies as the National Forum of 
Teachars with the money coming from such dis- 
reputebles as Yashpal Kapur. 
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The electorate, by sweeping out of power the 
Congress, shattered the ie of total conformism 
to the Indira Raj that was menacingly rising under 
the aegis of Emergency. It is, therefore, the sacred 
duty of the leaders of the Janata Party to see that 
nothing overt or covert is permitted which mi 
jeopar dise the independence of our intellectual 

Viewed against this background, the reported 
move by some unknown (or not-so-unknown?) 
elements to dictate the withdrawal of some of the 
text-books in History syllabus for the schools and 
also some other publications brought ont by 
Government agencies, should not only raise the 
eyebrows of our intellectuals. The move fs disturb- 
ing and deserves to be scotched by the Union 
Education’ Minister who is a distinguished schola: 
in his own right. > ‘ 

Jt is learnt that an unsigned memorandum was 
submitted to the Prime Minister’s office i 
pointed criticism of the writings of some of the 
historians. The gist of the attack is that the books 
under question have a pro-Muslim bias and do not 
play up the Hindu leaders. The memo has demand- 
ed the withdrawal from circalation of the following 
books: Medieval India by Romila Thapar; Modern 
India by Bipan Chander; Freedom S le by 
Amalesh Tripathi, Baron De and p pan nder; 
and Communalism and the Writing of Indian History 
by Romila Thapar, Harbans Mokhia and Bipan 
Chander. 

The first two of these four books are published 
by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training (NCERT) and are prescribed as 
school text-books. The third ons on freedom struggle 
was published by the National Book Trost. It is 
not a prescribed text-book. The last one was 
publised ky a private concern. But, it is objected to 
on the ground that it is being translated into Indian 
languages by the Indian Council of Historical 
Research (ICHR), which is a Government-sponsored 


body. 

All these authors are distinguished scholars in 
History end have done research which have evoked 
appreciation from academic circles both at home 
and abroad. None of them have made any 
on the work they have done, since they are d on 
a very modest scalo for their labours. To denigrate 
any or all of them — as the memo to the Prime 
Minister is known to have done — as “‘carcerists 
or even communalists in the garb of Communists”, 
is not only~ shocking but betrays a dangerous 
mentality which is keen on witch-hunting. 

The two text-books, one on Medieval India and 
the other on Modern India, were not selected by the 
NCERT arbitrarily. They were examined first by 
an editorial board consisting of renowned historians 
like Prof Nilakantha Shastri, Prof Bisheshwar 
Prasad, Prof Muhammad Habib, and Prof P.C. 
Gupta, under the chairmanship of Dr Tarachand. 
After its term ran out, another board was set up 
by the then Education Minister, M.C. Chagla; 
this board was presided over by Dr Sarvepalli 
Gopal. After the books had been vetted by 
two Boards, they were further scrutinised by other 
historlans and covered all aspects of historical 


8i 


Interpretation. There was, therefore, no scope for any 
favouritlim or nepotism or for what the morbid 
mind of the memo says, “‘communelists in the garb 
‘of Communkts”. One of the books has been in use 
for the last ten years and has not been subjected to 
any severe attack either in the press or the academio 
circles. 
’ Some of the criticisms made in the memo are worth 
“mentioning, because they betray how puerile, as also 
mischievous, the entire move fs. 

The book on Medieval India is attacked for 

j ting “only a'brighter side of Muslim rule in 
În ia.... For aora Mahmud Ghazni’s pile 
of Hindu temples been justified on the gro 
that he wanted to plunder them. His proud claim 
asa ‘breaker of idols’ has been almost ignored”. 
Actually the book does state that he was a breaker 
of idols. 

Certain facts are resented suce as that Malik 

` Kafor reinstated the conquered rulers after they 
agreed to pay tribute, or that Aurangzeb’s Deccan 
icy was an attempt to prevent the Marathes from 
coming too strong. d the book been abusive 
towards individual . Muslim rulers perhaps that 
would doubtless have:-been taken as en expression 
of objective historical writing. 

The objections are based on a ve judiced 
view of Indian history in which-the glorification of 
the Hindus ts seen asthe correct point of view. 
Historical study and writing should never be con- 
cerned with glorifying one community and ettacking 
the other, and in any true asxecassment of the history 
‘ofa the different aspects of society have to 
be considered and individual anecdotes deleted, 

cularly in a brief version of events summarised 
school pur The memo in question does 
.not seem. to aware of the more obvious new 
' research into medieval Indian history during the 
. last few decades.. At best, its view reflects the 
of. the books of the 1930s on medieval 


Much the same can be sald for the criticism of 
Modern India. The besic criticisms are that Prof 
Chander has given inadequate space to the 

has argued that 


ingh 
Gurus in an early chapter of the book. Similarly, the 
of the 


four sections totalling 
much es the high school student should want in a 
book dealing with the modern period. ' 
That and Aurobindo Ghose have -been 
ble ‘for creating disunity between Hindus 
and Muslims is a view falsely attributed by the 
memo to the author of Modern India. What is 
mentioned in the text of the book is the unintended 
results of thelr. efforts to gain mass support by using 


- obtaining reactions from the editorial board 


religious mon and festivals. In fact, tke opinion 
of the au ‘which has not been quoted, is specific: 
“This does not mean that militant nationelists were 
anti-Muslim or even wholly communal. Far from 
it. Most of them, including Tilak, favoured Hindu. 
Muslim unity. To most of them the Motherland or 
Bharata-mata, wase moder nation, beleg in no 
way linked with religion. Most of them wers modern 
in their political thinking and not backwerd look- 


t is also to be pointed out that. this boot by Prof 
Bipan Chander is among the very few on 
modern Indian history which is not a mere detailing 
of the activities of a series of British Governor 
General and Vicereys, as earlier text-books of the 
pre-Independence period used to do. Prof Chandec’s 
book presents the events of the last two hundred 
years in terms of the impact on the Indiam people 
and devotes substantial space to the rise of 2ational- 
ism and the process of modernisation. Nationalism 
is, therefore, not seen as a singlo block but: its 
various phases have been accounted for. ` 

This whole attack on these books is not merely a 
matter of whether or not certain text-books are 
prescribed in schools. It is necessary for tte public 
to be aware of the fact that such trends are extrem- 
ely dangerous to any democratic structure and hit 
atthe very roots of what democratic-minced intel- 
lectuals have fought for during Emergeacy, the 
right to freedom of opinion and the Hoerty to 
express one’s opinion. If the writer (or writefs) of 
the memo had cared to look up the recerda, he 
would -bave found that many like Dr Romila 
Thapar, had to face ecution under E A 

It appears that while the authors of thess books 
have been described ds pro-Muslim communalists 
and Communists, the writer of the anonymous memo 
has a very crude communal bias in favour of Hindu 
chauvinism. The memo’s attack is based on ideas 
such aż that the Muslim role in India was a period 
of “foreign” rule, that Muslim rulers ahculd be 
shown as fanatical and bigoted destroysrs of 
Hinduism, and that Indian nationalism was a pure, 
Hindu movement for the salvation of India. Such 


_ views are not only politically questionable, bat what 


is even more serious, ere histdrically untrue; and if 
historians were to subscribe to such ideas they would 
be rearing a generation of people fed on untruths, 
In every democratic society there are prozedures 
for making criticism of books. The critic, ‘identify. 
ing himself, sends his criticism to the publisher or 
the institution concerned and these forward it to -the 
author for comments. Here an attempt is sought to 
be made to try and get an executive fist for with- 
drawing the books without any of the procedures for 


or the 

authors of the books. : 
When a board of eminent academics agrees to 
prepare a text-book for schools, there is at stake not 
only the academic m of the Individual 
scholar writing the but also of those whc have 


vetted the le, senior and profession- 
ally academics do not write text-booxs for 
the NCERT to acquire academic qualification or 


gains, since there are no royalties Involved. 
i MAINSFEEAM 


monetary 


‘ 


can 
- judgements. History asa cal iene 


The corcern ls essentially to make available at the 
school levels not only the well-establishec but also 
more recent results of research, some of which may 
well conflict with out-of-date views or long-held 
popular concopts. . 

the sciences this is a fally ted principle 
and this should be the case in the al sciences as 
well. There ls a substantial difference between text- 
books written by scholars actively involved in 
research and the so-called “‘professional’’ text-book 
writer. who are often purveyors of unsubstantiated 
and cut-of-date theories. Text-books written by 
schola-s cannot be withdrawn or changed overnight 
without substantial ground. Let us not forget that 
History is not mythology, nor is ft an area in which 
anybody and everybody up and deliver 
is now a 
very technical subject and if the standard of teaching 
and learning in the Government-run schools of 
India is to improve, then the text-books used will 
have to incorporate some of-the widely recognised 
requixements for students of History. Partisan 
anecd>tes and preconceived theories about the 
pos of a particular community canrot pass for 

ory 


- Peraaps the most serlous count is the erosion of 
any princi in this episode. , Should a scurrilous 
attack of kind be permitted to be surreptitiously 
pushed through the highest political channels and be 


its decisions to be made in this fashion 

— colarly in the sensitive sphere of acadomio 

ities — then one would feel that the battle for 
civil liberties has been lost. 

It is learnt that the notorious memo is not satisfied 
merely by demanding the withdrawal of these four 
books in question. In true McCarthy style of witch- 
hunting — which today is reco by every 
American liberal as a blot on the record of can 


kept strictly confidential? If the present Govern- 
ment serials 


dem ‘— the memo clamours for a probe into 
the functioning of not only NCERT and ICHR, but 
of UGC, CSIR, ICSSR, the Indian Institute of 


Advanced Studies, Simla, and the Indian Institute 
of Social Sciences, Calcutta. It is one thing to ask 
for investigation into irregularities — one of them 
at least deserves a probe — but a totally different 
ife deliberate drive is made with a view to 
weed out those who may not subscribe to the so- 
called Hindu Rashtra ideology. 4 
Dr Pratap Chandra Chunder is not only the 
Education Minister of the Janata Government but a 
scholar of repute, well-acquainted with the norms of 
liberal approach to academic life. re expected of 
him that he would scotch pernicious 
communalism in the writing and teaching of 
History in our country. The intellectual world 
will stand by him im any drive against such a 
menace.[] i > 





PAKISTAN: THE MAIN 


from the Supreme Court’s verdict on a Reference 
made to it- by tho previous regime, was really a 
-culm nation of the political confrontation between 
the fcountry’s two leading parties, resulting from 
rivalry and mutual mistrust of the sort that wero 
tespcnsible for the latest crisis. Farther, the 
Supr2me Court hearing was ex parte and the evid- 
ence presented to it, therefore, largely cne-sided. It 
may also be recalled that various procedural laws 
were specially amended to make it poss'ble for such 
evidence to considered which normally is not 
accepted by law courts. 

In view of these and other relevant factors, and 
becaase the crisis has ‘historical roots which with 
time have become wholly irrelevant, ws would urge 
that the matter be given the most careful considera- 
tion with a view to restoring normalcy in every part 
of ths country before the polls. 

While, in other policy matters, the regime has 
rightly decided to maintain the status quo, and leave 
it to the new elected government to decide what 
Policies to pursue, the matter wo have agitated 
relates directly to the election itself. It is also 
reasonable to assume that a general amnesty will 
be welcomed by the vast majority of ocr people who 
have soon many phases of partisan political tussles 
and the grave harm done when polit-cal_ solutions 
were often sought to be worked ont through dracon- 
fan aws instead of negotiations or by boing submit- 
ted -ø the arbitrament of the people. 

- IĘ for any reason, the present admiristration does - 
not wish to take this major decision cn its own, it 
should consult with the leaders of the country’s main 
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TASK (Continued from page 5) 


political parties. With past events providing such 
Plain lessons, all serlous-minded leaders should 
approve of a measure that will end a political crisis 
of long atanding, and allow all sections of our 

to exercise their civil rights and responsibilities wita- 


out any group feeling aggrieved that those whom they 
regard as their proper representatives are denied the- 
right to enter the political arena. C] 
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lishment of a Socialist Republic. 
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Reen ce to tbe article, 
“Spiri 


pirituality, Sai Baba and 


nee Science”, in Mainstream 


a 1977). 

author declares that he 
was “‘not sailing under any false 

colours” and-: had told the 

organisers in Moscow and the 


_ Indian sponsor that he was “not a - 
`` yeligious worker in any sense”. 


In fact, the author wes sailing 
in his true colours. Ever since 
Narayanachar, as old friends of 
his like mo still hail him, legally 


ot himself registered as G.N. ' 


undertaking ` the 


diola rituals of a non-religious 


re-namakaran, he laid himself 
open to being taken for a guru. 


_ In‘ fact, once when one of his © 
‘admirers came to me 8a 


Acharyaji' had sent her, 
stumped whom she was reforring 
to, since I had mot even any 
distant contact with any Math- 
adhipati. 1 would say that as a 


result of pis political punditry 


For Sg 
Polish News 
in a nutshell - 


we ve me ‘ 
> 


Topical news about Poland . 


Interesting features on history, economics and science 


concerning the Polish scene 


`- ‘Special round-up of political developments i in-Poland - E 





in print for more than thred 
decades — or is ‘it four? — he 
can be accepted-as an acherya. ~ 
As for Swami Chinma 

being pampered by the Indian 
Fn bea officials, such aotivitics 

generally germane to. the 
miki of several“ Indian Gov- 
ernment institutions. A few 
years ago, I saw a mela of 
Bhajans and katha sponsored by 
the Financial Director: Moe. of a 
public-sector steel - plant. I 
questioned the levano of such, 
spiritual endeavours to hot 
rolled steel. Tne: officer was 
emphatic that the mela would 
relieve the Workers’ tensions and 
contribute’ to the improvement 


of labour-managem int relations.’ . 


About ten days later several 


was . sections of that steel plant were 


closed as‘a result of a strike. 
Perhaps, the Bhajans emboldened 





ths workers to take a tongki 
‘stand. 
Madras K. Krishna Moorty 
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Curiouser and Curiouser 


AYAPRAKASH Narayan’s frièndly inter- 
view :o Sanjay Gandhi’s wife may be 
just an act of indulgence towards a 
youngster in the same way ‘as Indira 
Gandhi’s latest call on Morarji Dəsai muy 


be callec an act of courtesy shown to an: 


elder. Too much perhaps‘need not be read 
into: these happenings. Minor incidents, 
owever, so. netimes have a habit of turn- 


g out to be the tip. of -aù iceberg; ' the: 


signal for major political developments. . 
Polities in our country today is certainly 
getting curiouser and curiouser. While on 
the one hand the Janata Party came to 
wer an the crest of a massive nation- 
ade’ atred against the misdeeds of 
Emergency, Indira Gandhi in less than 
four months of her shattering electoral 
defeat, as been trying to come back to 


INSIDE 





the centre of the political arena; and no 
media available to her is she neglecting to, 
project herself. 

The calculation obvioysly is- that every : 
day th: Janata Government loses an. 


ounce of popularity, will help her to 
inch forward, with the unso isticated 
- masses thinking that she horse minus 


her son — isnot such a bad leader after 
all, The cronies around her, thoroughly 
discredited in the weeks following the 
Lok Sabha poll, have started gathering 
their forces, From the angry days of April, 
as Congress today has reached the stage 

en the demand for a so-called collective 
jseteeabi P is being ‘blatantly mounted. 
This collective leadership is of course 
meant to include Indira Gandhi — with- 
out any sign of her having jettisoned’ the 


How Indira Doles out Falsehood: Text 
of BBC Interviev BBC Interview o ASEAN at Cross- 


YO oads 0 Emerger o Emergency i in the Constitution 
l oA Varsity vs Superstitions o Youth 
‘Unemployment = Fair Deal for Tribals 





L 


: .Congress-O .leaders` 


mafia which grew with her patronage and 


under her protection d 


uring Emergency, 
„with her'son playing the leading star in it. 


Inside the Janata Party there has been 
considerable resentment at the rtedly 
urifed move of Charan Singh’s BLD with 
the Jana Sangh. It is in ‘the background 
of this resentment: that some of the veteran 


been in favour of making overtures-for 


` -tepprochement with the Congress on the 


plea that the time has now come when the 
anjshositiés-generated in 1969 should be 
healed ‘and the split that followed should 
be bridged’ - 

There are others in’. the Congress — no 
insignificant nalities having played 


major roles eveir under Emergency — who - 


have been d g of uniting not only 
with Congress-O but with the rebel CFD 
as well: But this trend disfavours Indira 
Gandhi coming back te limelight. - Obvi- 
ously these are reflections of quiet goings- 
on in the Capital’s politics, In this back- 
ground, an interview by Jayaprakash 
Narayan or even courtesy calls among the 

VIPs are bound to raise eye-brows and 
are not easily dismissed as innocent mani- 


festations of generous politeness so abund- - 


- ant in’ our national culture. . 
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- conference of Chief Ministers 
-are known to -havè.- 


"idea. of, throwing open: 


The fact that everyday new probléms 
are besetting the Morarji Government — 
from the Hindi controversy to attacks on 
Harijans, from price rise to nuclear 
pressure — is really an index of the per- 
ceptibly’ growing ineffectivenes of: the 
Government at the Centre. Last week's 
called“ with 
a -lot- of fanfare--was supposed ‘to haye 
dealt with the price situation. Instead, 
there was a round of platitudes from 
the side of the Central Government with 
no- commitment to issues raised by some 
of the Chief Ministers. 

The assurance that the profiteers would 
be dealt with sternly under the law could 
have: been: sent out even without ca 
the Chief Ministers all: the way to New 


Delhi. The impression that-some of the ` 


Chief Ministers have carried back is that 
the Central Government is still without 
a mind'of its:own and there is no sign of 
any unified understanding : among the 
Central Ministers about the. major pro- 
blems facing the country.’ 

-When this aspect of the present political 
situation: is raised, one hears voices that 
the present Janata "Government has come 
to power majnly on the’promise to undo 
the misdeeds of Emergency and punish: 
the guilty: No doubt some of its measures 
— from . unshackling the press to, thé 
the radio -for: 
Opposition “parties to broadcast during 


5 elections,.the release- of political prisoners .° 
‘and the rehabilitation of -some of the 


victims of the Sanjay terror —have been - 


_ welcome.. The cataloguing of the glaring . 


misuse of the mass media, during Emer- , 
gency through a White Paper is also an 


-Import ant contribution. 


What has been disturbing a fairly: 
spectrum of 
main, acknow 
have still been permitted all the freedoms 
„enjoyed by a da law-abidin Ee 
Sanjay: Gandhi whose ‘black 
writ all over north India, is ‘permitted the 
impudence of ai views in public as if 
Jf is the ju 
Bansi Lal is allowed to do and say what 
he likes despite the detection of a por- 
tion — only a portion — of his loot. And 
other Emergency culprits from Yashpal 


bli yie 
ublic - opinion is. that the 
edged ieee of Emergency 


e arid not the accused ~ 


Kapur to Pranab Mukherji, from Om 
Mehta to Debi Chattopadhyaya have been 
moving about with a flourish of respectab- 
ility that was unthinkable on the: MOTTOW 
_ of the os defeat. 

The Shah Commission ‘has -an enormous 
amount’of material in hand. -Its-job how- 
ever is not to prosecute the guilty but to 
bring te light the enormity of their guilt, 
a sort of documentary indictment of the 
very system of misrule set up under 
Emergency. What is lacking, in the: publie 
eye, is not the functioning .of any of the 
_probe bodies with their specific assign- 
ments, but the determination of the Gov- 
ernment to deal both politically and 
admin-stratively with the marked men.of 
the mafia' whose misdeeds are known to 
all. The-fact that most of them are still 
active in political life is-a measure of the 
a that has crept into our body- 

tic 

Poi is this drift on the part of the Janata 
Government that is mainly undermining 
its standing ve the public: Neither in 
the skort. run, dealing firmly with the 


mafia miscreants, nor in the long run 
Aam a viable economic strategy — 


‘gency, seemed to re-a 


as demarcated from shibboleths vulgaris- 
ing Gandhi — has the new Government 
yet- been able. to prove its mettle. It 
is precisely in this background that 


.many of its supporters. have begun, to 


get disillusioned, while Indira Gandhi’s 
protagonists have: been ` surreptitiously 
spreading that even today she. with all Her . 
faults, is a leader — if not the only leader— 
with a national and international stature. 
Between the alternative of a disparate 
Janata and a Congress under dira 
Gandhi’s heel, political life in the country 
.is fast getting corroded in a manner that 
many may not see but the ‘perceptive can 


- sense. 


THe moment of greatness, lost i in Ener; 
pear at the time of 
the election, but is now fading away. The elan 
vital of Indian politics is getting sapped and 
instead, the political operators have once. 
again surfaced — this time trying out many 
permutations and combinations of factions 
on both’ sides. Such operators thriving 
on patronage destory the fibre of polities. 
With dark forbidding days ahead, the 

nation is in for a loog haul. 
N.C. 
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naira PHE ERTE E E EN Davis ies apd the 
21, 1977 in the Frost Programme on BBC Television. While excerpts from 
press, it is necessary to read the fall transcript to get am idea of the enormity 


cast on J 


‘| bas appeared in 
of falsehood which Indira Gandhi is capable of d 
concealing the trath, many revealing things come to Hght 1 this interview.: Mainstream’ ts. 


l reproducing perencioy, the fall transcript of Dayid Frost’s inter 


- David Frost: India’s Indira, they shouted. Indira. 
ts India. And indeed, she was, For 11 years Prime 
Minister to 600 million People. Now, that power ts 
history and instead she faces possible prosecution. She 
was defeated in the March General Election and 
everybody is still trying to work out why. Wasit 
because she declared a state of Emergency, assuming 
dictatorial powers? Was she jyst misguided by a 
Mother's love for her son? Tonight, in her first 
interview since her defeat, Mrs Gandhi, the suddenly 
‘private citizen, talks about Mrs Gandhi, the ruler of 
one seventh of the norld's population. 


. David Frost: When this year began, Mrs Gandhi, 
-you were the leader of one of the two most populous 
nations in the world, always described as the most 
powerful woman in the world and so’on. Then you 
were defeated in the elections, , What's been the 
„most difficult adjustment that you've had to make 
personally? 

Indira Gandhi: My philosophy and my life has 
been such that I don’t think I’ve had to make an 
adjustment, as such. When I got the news of my 
‘de that is, my personal defeat, I had a surge of 

as if a tremendous rock had peen Hikes from 
my shoulders, 

* DF: Relief? Ce Ug 
: IG: Relief. Utter, utter relief. rey 

“DF: Really? ASS 


` IGR y, yes. I was upset that the l 
gally, yes. But party 


had lost. And I was upset later on when I 
that certain basic principes and ideas for which We 


4 


1 


“How. Indira Gandhi doles out Falsehood ` 
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Sie te 


i of Indiv Gant for BEC: | 
— Editor 


K 


had worked pi struggled, were being. perhaps 
or reversed. 

D F: What is life like now though? Reading in 
the papers statements made in the Parliament here, 
statements attacking you, statements saying we're 
nat going to- forgive and forget and so on and that, 
we're not going to be lenient and attacks on you and’ 
oe that i in the papers everyday, how does that 

e 

IG: Well, not pleasant. But — well, that’s the 
sort of Government ‘there is today. And they seem- | 
to be more concerned with that, than with the 
Government of the country. So that problems and 
difficulties for the people are mounting up, ', 

D F: Do yor think they want to take you.to court? 

1G: I haven’t any idea,: but that’s what they say. 

D F: Are you worried about that? 

IG: Well, nobody likes if, because — especialy 
becange there i is no feason, there is no truth 
they say. But if one has to face something, one faces 
it, And I’ve no idea—Tve no doubt that the 
future will vindicate. me, even if now I.can’t do any- 
thing about it. ‘ 

D E: What can you do now? Are you free'to do 
anything? Are you free to travel? 

I G: Well, they haven’t said anything openly, but 


. I doubt if they would allow me ont. 


‘DE: But do you expect that to continue? i san 


‘sonicorie “said that the thing that really unifies the 


present Government, they’re such a diverse group, 
is 2 fact, | their opposition, to, their detesting ‘of, you, 
‘in fact, ~*~ ue 


` AINSTR REAM 


IG: Well, I don’t ‘really know. But that they 
dislike me. and they think I’m a threat to them, so 
Tm told. Why I should be, I don’t know. Pm 
staying very quiet and not doing anything political 


D E: Does the thought of — the possibi thought 
of — prizon frighten you? 

1G: No, not at all’ Tve been to prison. 

DF: Yes, that was in 1942 and 1943. So it 
wouldn’t worry you if it happened again? 

IG: Well, no — it’s not something one likes 
specially for the reasons which they may cook up. 
But one has to take life as it comes. 

D F: Same and power came to Mrs Gandhi as of 
right. Together with her father, the legendary 
Nehru, the family ruled India for almost all of the 
past 30 ‘ears. But Mrs Gandhi’s political problems 
date back to a 1971 election when she was accused 
of malpractices by her political opponents. In 1975, 
she was found guilty on two counts. Her spponents 
demanded that she resign. 


J 
(Man She ought to, if abe has the slightest sense 
of responsibility towards the people....) 


DAVID FROST: But still with the support of her 
Congress Party, Mrs Gandhi appealed to the pee 
Court anda limited stay of execution was 
on June the 24th. Three days later, AE i 
she deciared a state of emergency and imprisoned many 
of her political opponents. Less than 6 weeks later, 
she brought in a new law in effect, the 
ssai Cowt from her tp. 


the emergency, se eae one ee sous, Sanjay, - 


emerged as a powerful but unelected figure. Previously 

was best known for his Maruti car project. 
He wor. the license 1 Ddd oi people a oa te dart 
experienced competition, a anrtual 
income of his own of less than 100 dollars and then 
oe ee dollars, 
allegedy to get the car. into, full production. Today 
Sha Talon press 13 full of allavottons of cocreption and 


on Catinet meetings, and 
all, aled himself to the sterilization pro 

White family planning Hiel had bees cacost aged th 
India For some time, Sanjay was alleged fo have been 
instrumental in raising the 
to a potnt where stories of fo 
widespread in several areas. To everyone? rise, 
on Jeuary the 19th of this year, Mrs Gandhi called 
an election and two days later lifted press censorship 
and the emergency. As we know now, she lost that 
electicn and for the first ‘time in 30 years ‘since 
independence, her ruling Congress Party was out in 
the cold. Now, there is almost no limit 20 what she 
ts being accused of. 


D 37: What about the suggestion ic Parliament 
the other day that there was some thinking of 
shooting opposition leaders during the Emergency? 

I G: Perhaps you have seen my statement today? 
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DFE: Yes, You’ve denied it .. 

1G: I think it’s a preposterous falsehood, 

D F: There was never any discussion of that? 
IG: Certainly not. It wasn’t.a question of 


‘discussion, No body over dreamed of any® such 


thing. 

DF: What about some’of the things that certainly 
did go on during the emergency? As you learn more 
about the torture, for instance, that went on during 
the emergency. How do you feel about that? 

I G: Fdon’t think that there were — firstly, I do’nt 
coe enough about it .. ee ore Enoy a all that is 
said is true. Now, some of the things that happened 
are what the police have always done and hive con- 
tmued doing from British times. And I have: been 
very worried about some of these things, when they 
have come to my notice. And I tried to change: thé 
whole police training and attitudes. But as I have 
said, I don’t know about it. Because when we heard 
something and we referred it to the state govern- 
ment, they said no; this has not happened. . 
‘ei when you're the leader of a country 

im an emergency, it’s still really impossible 
to find out what’s going on, is it? 

IG: It’s pretty difficult, in fact, in a large 
country. 

_ DF: If you had your time over again, would you 
iad emergency again? At the moment you 


I G: J think at that moment we had no choice, 

DF: Why- . 

I G: Because, as I said then, that there would 
have been utter chaos in the country, political and 
of course, economic because it was the height of an 
economic crisis, it was a world financial crisis and 
which had inffuenced us also 

DF: And also you were “in the middle of your 

crisis, legal crisis at that particular time? 

TIG: That was not much of a crisis, Because 
nobody had any doubts that I would win my case ih 
the Supreme Court. 

D F: Nobody had’any doubts? 

css a 

F: Well, why was the Jaw changed then? On 
August the Sth, if you would have won it a La 

IG: That was because they were terrorising the 
people all round, including the judges — the judges 
were getting phone calls and so on. And I think 
that — this was — the Members of Parinmont fon just 
got worked up. It was certainty not my idea. 

DF. The changing of the law was not your idea? 

I G: That particular part of it. 

DF: And then when the emergency came in, the 


‘figure now is 160,000 people detained without trial. 


Isn't that too many in any'coun , to be detained 
without trial? i 

- 1G: W firstly, I don’t know if the figure is 
correct, Or who they’ve” included in the 
Cértainly the largest part of them were people who 
— firstly of the banned parties, some groups had 
been banned, non-political parties by the way. The 
other lot were smugglers, hoarders, black market, 
that section and that was very important for us to 
hold the price line and to ‘ight inflation, which we 
did very successfully Therefore it; was in the larger 
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interest of the people, 

DF: iL NGb Go) Vea uae interest? 

IG: No, not all. I mean, there were mistaken 
arrests and they were local. people who arrested 
peopk for no good reason. J mean, for their own 
personal reasons, perhaps. But as I said that the 
p wasn’t that. I mean, ina country of 600 
malon, you know, some things can go wrong. And 
the intention wasn’t just to arrest people. It was to 
prevent a political agitation at a time of great 
economic difficulty. And also to curb these anti- 
social activities. 

D F: Don’t leaders in any country though tend to 
classify the activities of their opponents as anti- 


social? 

IG: No, when we say aera it’s not penitcal 
people. As I said, it’s the other kin 

DE: foes detour beon sles 
. of a country for all those years, that you begin to 
identify the national interest with your interest? 

IG: No, 1 don’t think so, because I mean, a 
smuggler at large can never be in the national 
interest. 

D F: No, but politicians who are trying to bring 
down the government — don’t you start to think of 
them as anti-patriotic when actually they're anti-you? 

IG: No, no. Well, I think that was used by some 

ple, but I certainly didn’t think that way. But 
it — what we did think that they were not acting in 
the national interest at that particular moment. Not 
against me. I mean, I just happened — I mean, 
either things coincided. But the real point was tho 
economic crisis. That when there was inflation of 
this kind, at that moment, to have a political crisis, 
to tell students not to study, to tell labour — 
industrial labour to go on strike, see the grain doesn’t 
reach the shops and coal doesn’t heat the factories, 
I mean, this would only increase prices and increase 
the ‘hardship on the people. Now, that didn’t harm 
` me personally. 

D F: But does it mean that you're saying that 
when you’ve got a country that’s poor and as big as 
this, that democracy has — as we all understand it, 

can’t really work? . 

IG: No, I’m not saying that at all. Because this 
was a very exceptional case and a situation which 
cannot be repeated — I wouldn’t bring eel 
again. But you do in war-time curb 
individual rights. Or you have — say in Northern 
Treland, you have curbed rights and in other places 
that situation sometimes arises. 

D F: But this wasn’t war-time, was it? 

IG: Well, it was worse than war. The distur- 
bances were cortainly worse than war. 

D F: Of all the things that ne eee during the 
emergency, which do you regret 

1G: One naturally regrets any suffering or hard- 
ship to people. And there was some, for which I 
have regret. And I’m sorry that it took 
place. But it wasn’t deliberate. 

D F: The way the sterilization programme became 
much more enforced, in retrospect would you have 
said that was a major mistake? 

1G: The mistake was that it was left to officials 
largely. Instead of citizens taking up and persuading 


people. Because the Government’s policy was not 

coercion at all. But somehow there was a sort of a 

— both things. On the one side perhaps overzealous- 

nes of people thinking they would each compete 

with the other in having more. And sometimes 

propik doing the things deliberately, in order to make 
the Government and the programme unpopular. 

D F: But people were set targets for tho number 
of sterilizations in their area and they were rewarded 
for meeting that target, weren’t they? 

IG: Yes, they were, because you had to create a 
consciousness that it.is important to control the 
population. It is important for people to have 
families which they can really look after. 

D F: I’ve talked to a lot of people who went 
around the country during the election campaign, 
and they asked a lot of people, are you going to vote 
for Mrs Gandhi and they said no, because of the 
compulsory sterilization. There was a very, very 
deep feeling about it. 

I G; I was aware of some of the feeling and when 
we were aware, wo tried to stop the programme in 
that way. But much of what people said during the 
elections was due to the propaganda against us 
Because when you really stopped to ask them look, 


has this happened to you? To anybody you know, 
to anybody in your e, they said no. But we 
hear it’s ha 


ppening. 

D F: It’s incredible how it never got through ‘to 
you, it’s what I’m saying really. 

I G: Because it was stepped up just in the last 
period and it was specially stopped dip in jul two: 
days before the polling date in many cases. 

D F: Were you ill-served, by the people around 


you? 
1G:.That some ple kept the facts is evident 
from what ha subsequently. That is they 


were the first people to be employed by the new 
government. 

D E: Which people? 

I G: Intelligence people and so on. 

pI: You say intelligence people kept facts from 
you 

I G: Well, I don’t — I mean, I think — I mean, 
I imagine that they did, because of this, that they 
turn out to be very close to certain people in the 


-0 vanor, 


F: Why did you decide on tho election when 
you decided on the election? 
I G: We had only postponed theelection because - 
of the economic and other crises and I thought when 


‘that is over, well we can have the elections. 


D F: And why that particular moment? Was the 
crisis sort of over? 

I G: It certainly was. When we left the govem- 
ment the Indian economy had never been sounder 


in all its long history. 

DF: So you were confident youl’d win the 
election? 

IG: No, I didn’t call the election because I would 
win. Or lose, I called them because I thought 
that there was no reason not to have them, 

D E: Not because you were confident? 


I G: No. I mean, I didn’t think of it in that way. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Or August 7, the Association of South East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) — of which Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand 
are members — will be ten years old. The occasion 
is being celebrated by holding the second summit 
meeting of its Heads of Government in Kuala Lumpur 
on August 4,5 and possibly 6. They will decide 
how tc further regional cooperation in the coming 
decade and choose the instruments for doing so. 

On August 7 and 8, the five Heads of Government 
will meet the Prime Ministers of Japan, Australia 
and N>w Zealand, who have been specially invited 
to Kuela Lumpur to help ASEAN consolidate its 
cooperation with the countries of the guests, 

Since its inception in Bangkok on August 8, 
1967, ASEAN has been inviting other States ‘in 
the South East Asia Region” to joinit. Its annual 
Ministerial meetings have in the past been attended 
by the Foreign Ministers of the former regimes in 
Laos, 3outh Vietnam and Cambodia. - 

It will not be proper to speculate that Japan, 
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Australia and New Zealand will join ASEAN, but 
it is a fact that from now on these three countries 
will be the closest to the organisation, economically 
and politically. 

The ASEAN countries constitute a “non-Com- 
munist” world, according to the Singapore Foreign 
Minister, S. Rajaratnam. They want to maintain 
that identity of theirs. It is therefore natural for - 
them to seek cloger relations with powerful non- 
Communist regimes in their neighbourhood. 

The US continues to be the most powerful non- 
Communist State. The ASEAN countries, wish to 
establish the closest relations with it, by further 


“linking their economies and establishing closer 


cooperation with it generally. But the new US 
Administration has not made its policy towards 
ASEAN quite clear yet. ‘Consultations between 
ASEAN and US are to open in Manila in September 
and it is expected that US will make its policy clear 


The US Secretary of State, Cyrus Vance, has 
however provided some indications in that regard 
in a speech in New York on June 29 on ‘“‘Americans’ 
tole in Asia”, in which he said that US must continue 
its contribution to Asian security and that “we will 


maintain a strong military presence in the area”, 


He then hinted about the methods US had chosen 
for conducting its relations with Asian countries. 
He said, for that it would rely a good deal on 
Japan, because, “of our allies and old friends none 
was more important than Japan” and that ‘‘our 
Mutual Security Treaty is a cornerstone of peace in 
East Asia” and “our ties with Japan remain . the 
cornerstone of our policy in Asia”. 

The other countries he described very important . 
for conducting its relations with Asia were Australia 
and New Zealand, because, according to him, “the 
contribution Australia and New Zealand make to 
the region is vital, and we will consult closely with 
them on all matters of common interest”. 

It is therefore quite clear that Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand are coming to the ASEAN 
summit as the closest friends of US. It will ‘be in 
cooperation and consultation with them that US 
will conduct its relations with ASEAN, and perhaps 
even other countries, because, according to. him, 
“Today, as we look across the vast Pacific, we see 
the web of relationships that link us together, and 
America's continuing role in Asia’s security.” 

In effect, ASRAN at its Second Summit will 
to consolidate the strength of the non-Communist 
world in East Asia and Pacific, eee by 
the Singapore Prime Minister, Leo Kuan Yew in 
his opening speech at the Tenth ASEAN Ministerial 
Meeting in Singapore on July 5, the power relation- 
ships in this area have vastly. changed after the 
Indochina wars and now ‘‘like the Japanese, we have 


' to live with the continuous land-mass which is Com- 


munist, all the way from Siberia, _China,, down to 
Vietnam, Laos and Kam 
This non-Communist world of ASEAN, ‘now 
living next door to the Communist world of China 
and odseka, has to be kept stable and peaceful. 
What are the dangers that face it? In, the words 
of the Philippines Foreign Secretary, Canlos Romulo, 
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there are “new international forces ... and influences 
from ‘without the region” at'work against ASEAN. 
The Singapore Foreign‘ puna Rajaratnam, said 
the threat is “the activity within our own countries 
of Communist liberation movements which claim 
solidarity with and demand support from Com- 
munist countries outside ASEAN”. 

` To meet this threat outside help is not available 
now, asit was before. Raja said, “Wo can- 


‘not, as we possibly could in 1967, expect rescue , 


brigades to come: to’ our aid should our non- 
Communist status be threatened from without and 


‘particularly from within.” 


Though the non-Communist powers are no 
longer prepared to send troops to defend this region 
from Communists, they are however, prepared to 
help the countries of this region to defend them- 


selves, 


Unlike in the past, when ASEAN felt that it was 
threatened by dangers from outside, this year there 
has been a very clear realisation that its members 
faced internal dangers mostly, in the form of insurg- 
encies, going on in most of them, External dan- 
gers have however not disappeared because the 
insurgents are likely to seek the support to outside 
forces in their struggle against the ruling powers. 
Lee Kuan Yew expressed this in the following 
words: “Woe intend to counter and dissolve ‘ihcipient 
guerilld insurgencies that are trying to expand, and 
will seek outside aid,” 

On its relationship with the Indochina countries, 


the communique of the ASEAN Ministerial Mect- | 


ing in Singapore said on July 8: “The changed 
political situation in Southeast Asia required ASEAN 
countries to build their relations with Vietnam, 
Loas and Kampuchea on E oad 
uctive basis with the assurance that there would be 
no interference in each other’s internal affairs.” 

Fear of such interference however persists, as 


expressed by Singapore Foreign Minister, Rajarat- 


nam, earlier at that meeting on July 6. He said: 
We must continue to fight’ our Communists 


` becàuse in every one of the ASEAN countries the 


people. hdve made it abundantly clear that Com- 
munism is not for them, But outside of ASEAN 
the question of whether a government is or is not 
Communist is irrelevant. The only test is whether 
it is friendly or unfriendly; whether it is undet a 


‘compulsion to liberate us from ourselves or leave it 


to each of us to seek the better life our own way.” 

‘The apprehension that outside forces might try 
to help in “liberating” the ASEAN salad Ps 
therefore very much there in this grouping. 
insurgencies or struggles ied by Comiauniet Parties, 
which are banned in all the ASEAN countries but 
continue to function underground, make the fears 
all the more real. 

ASEAN was formed ten years ago for furthering 
social, economic and cultural cooperation among 
its members. Such cooperation in Ti of best 
intentions, did not make ASEAN a © regional 
De It required political will and peration 

Aa os decisions taken on economic and 
matters. Political ‘cooperation however was 
peere e Indéchina in 1975 made 
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ASEAN regimes feel that without it @ regional 
organisation would have little g. 

To forge it, Heads of Government of the five 
countries met in Bali on February 23 and 24, last 
year, and signed among other things, the ASEAN 
Concord, which for the first time included the 

iple of political cooperation as the basis of 
the growth and developing the strength 
of the organisation. 


(CHANces in Indochina have made the ASBAN 
leaders feel that they must develop the s 


trength 
: of their regional organisation if they want to obtain 


better terms of cooperation from major powers in 
economic and political fields. They realias that the 
voice of an individual country does not. carry the 
same weight as that of a regional organisation in the 
negotiations ASEAN was now conducting. ` 

The priorities of the organisation pirg econ- 
omic . development of its members and security. 
Conditions of poverty and’ backwardness in member 
countries, it is felt, provide support to Communist 
movements and agnas, and increase pressure 
against the regimes. A change of regime creates 
instability not only ina member country but in the 
entire region. 

A number of armed’ men have been fighting against 
the Governments in most ASEAN countries. The 
Governments therefore have to see to it that the 
ee en o AOT Oai ee ee 
ammunition to increase their strength and number, 
and continue their fight. 

Some countries, like the Soviet Union, Vietnam 
and Laos, have alleged that ASEAN is not only an 
organisation for economic and political cooperation, 
but also for military cooperation, and some critics 
have gone further by stating that ASEAN is the 
continuation of SEATO, the US-backed military 
alliance which was phased out last month. Security 
co-operation within’ ASEAN remains, however, a 
bilateral matter between neighbouring countries and 
has not officially become a subject of multilateral 


cooperation. 
Though there are military agréements between 
Thailand and alarin, Malaysia and Indonesia, an: 
Indonesia and the Philippines, according to which join’ 
operations by their forces are conducted along their 
borders, there is no formal military or security agree- 
ment the ASEAN countries. From time to time, 
the for such an agreement is raised, but the 
fear of hostility it would create not only in the 
neighbourhood but also in other powerful and 
influential countries, does not allow the efforts to 


Tho member Gouiiiritey however feel that the thecal 
to their security comes primarily from Communists, 
some of whom, it is believed, travel from one country 
to another’ and make use of their territories, There- 
fore, ASEAN members have evolved informal 
arrangements to coordinate their security. Tho most 
important of them is a system of exchange of 
information or intelligence, so that all of them could 
keep track of the movements of. those fighting 
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against them. 

ASEAN members have common bcrders and 
insurgeats from one run across and seek sanctuary 
in the tzrritory of the other regularly. For instance, 
it is acknowledged that the entire armed strength of 
the Matayan Communist Party (MCP) i located in 
the jurgles: just across the Malaysian border, in 
Thai territory. That is why the Malsysian and 
Thai forces are at the’ moment yengaged in joint 
operations against the armed men of the MCP inside 
Thai tecritory. 

Similarly, the Communists of Kalimanten (Borneo) 


fight or both sides of the border dividing East `’ 


Malaysia (Sarawak and Sabah) and Indonesis. 
Therefore, forces of Malaysia and Indonesia keep 
operating jointly against Communists in their border 
region. Joint naval operations are conducted by 
Indonesia and the Philippines, and Inconesia and 
Thailand in seas between them to prevenr the move- 
ment cf arms. 

Anozher aspect of the informal security arrange- 
ments tas been the establishment of a course for 
senior military and security officers of all ASEAN 
countr.es at ‘the Indonesian Military Staff College. 
There, the senior officers connected with security in 
their own countries come together for a course 
during which they study the’ security problems of 
one arother, and causes of such probl2ms (social 
backwardness, enonomic difficulties, etc.,) areas of 
tension, and ways of solving them. 

During the course of joint operations the member 
countries conduct in the territories of one another 
againat their common enemy; their different military 
codes, commands and precedes have posd problems, 
The member countries use different arms and equip- 
ment, and this creates further problems of co- 

“10D, 

As aresult of these differences in arms, equipment, 
codes, commands and procedure, it was difficult for 
the oficers of one member country to command the 
forces of the other. There has, therefore, been some 
talk of evolving common codes, commands and 
procedures, 

The US has emerged as the major supplier of 
arms and equipment to most ASEAN coantries. But 
recenfly, the US Administration said it might end its 
military aid to Thailand and Indonesia from the 
next £scal year. That however, does not mean that 
US will not sell them arms; it will merely stop giving 
them as aid. Since they might have to buy all their 
arms, there has | some talk of evolving a 
common procurement programme, based on common 
requirements. But this at the moment is only at the 
stage of exchange of ideas. 

The real test of common concern for the'security 
of the region will come up if and when the situation 
in Thailand deteriorates. Of the member States, 
Thailand is the one most affected by insurgency. 

The insurgents there are, however, not in a position 
yet t> mount major attacks on the Thai forces and 
engage in running battles with them. But if this 
should happen in the coming years, then it has to be 
seen what other ASEAN members do to -help 
Thailand.’ ; 

Security meanwhile is likely to remain a bilateral 
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matter. 

The subject which is given highest importance for 
enhancing the strength of the region is economic 
cooperation, There are two main reasons for that, 
The first is that because of the recession the world 
over and the end of the Indochina war, ASEAN 
countries are faced with considerable economic 
difficulties. The money the war used to bring has 
stopped. Foreign investments have been dwindling 
and are now insufficient fo sustain the economic 
growth of the members. The few manufacturing 
industries established in the region are threatened by 
protectionism in developed countries, which have 
fixed quotas for imports from developing nations, 
including those in ASEAN. 

Jn such circumstances, unless ASEAN is able to 
establish firm links with the economies of the 
developed nations, it is most. likely to run into 
serious economic ips. 

The developed countries of the West with which it 
has conducted several dialogues have told ASEAN 
that unless its members coordinate their economies 
‘and evolve common economic policies, it will be 
difficult for the developed world to come to its help, 
The developed countries, for instance, say that if 
they bring in investments and technology to start an 
industry in one of the member countries, they must 
have the assurance that its- products could be sold in 
the entire ASEAN market. i 

The domestic market of some members, like 
Singapore with a population of only 2.2 million, 
is sd small that it by itself would not be able to 
support a major new industry. The total ASEAN 
market of about 250 million was, however, Jarge 
enough for the purpose. But because of trade 


. Barriers among ASEAN members the product of 


one member enjoy no preferential access in the 
markets of other members. Would the members, 
therefore, provide preferences for the products of 


one another, as a first step towards creating a 


` common market ultimately? 

Though all the ASEAN countries are seeking 
foreign investments, their policies towards the 
multinational or transnational corporations, the 
biggest foreign investors, are different. Could they 
agree on a common policy towards the transnatianals, 
so that they could consider giving ‘priority to invest- 
ments in ASFAN? 

These questions pose problems. While all ASEAN 

members seek economic prosperity of the entire 
‘region, each one of.them has its own national 
commitments towards industrialisation and plans for 
bringing that about. Since most of them, except 
Singapore, has recently started with establishing ` 
consumer industries for themselves, they find it 
difficult to open their individual markets for similar 
products from other members, with ut providing 
protection to their new industries by imposing duties 
on imports. These duties range Rom 10 to several 
hundred per cent. . i 

These matters were taken up for serious consider- 
ation only last year. Since then some progress has 
been made in proposing five industries, one in each 
member country, which will produce for the entire 
ASEAN region, and also in selecting 71 products for 
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preferential trade in the region. 

There are two major proposals for liberalisation of 
trade in ASEAN. The one from Singapore calls 
for an, initial reduction of 10 per cent in import 
- tariff of all items traded between ASEAN members, 
The other, from Indonesia and Malaysia, stipulates 
prior agreement among members on each item on 
which they will reduce tariff and the percentage of 
such reduction, They feel that items that urgently 
qualify for preferential trade are food and 


energy. 

Both proposals have met with some success. In 
February this year Singapore signed agreements, 
with the Philippines first and then with Thailand on 
reducing tariff on all items traded between Singapore 
and Philippines and Singapore and Thailand by 10 
per cent. These have still to be ratified. 

The ‘remaining two members, Indonesia and 
Malaysia, are opposed to such across-the-board tariff 
reductio 


n 
There has also been progress at the meeting of 


ASEAN Economic Ministers in Singapore on June’ 


28 on identifying 71 products for preferential trade in 
‘the region: 21 of them being those for ee a 
member country could ask others for 
vis-a-vis imports from the rest of the oul cn ck and on 
the remaining 50 an ASFAN country might, on its 
own, offer to reduce tariff. This will, however, not 
mean that if one member reduces tariff on the 


product, the others will follow suit. 

There have been complaints, mainly from 
Indonesia, that the ASEAN Secretariat, set up last 
year, and its Secretary General, have not aig given 
powers to function effi At the moment, all 


-mecting 
Committee, aeth of the Forelgn Minister of 
the country where the Ministerial mecting is held 
and the Ambassadors of other members to that 
country. Indonesia feels that in view of the increas- 
ing activities of ASEAN, the work of the Standing 
Committee should be transferred to the Secretariat, 
located in Jakarta. 

The Southeast Asian countries are in the process 
of nation-building. They adhere to the principle of 
national supremacy. In furthering ASEAN, their 
policy-makers are caught in the dilemma of demon- 
strating allegiance to regionalism while labouring to 
satisfy national priorities. The only concept accepted 
by them so far is that regional cooperation is a neces- 
sary concomitant for the ce of national 
development. This is the basis on which the 
ASEAN members have collaborated. But when one 


, takes this cooperation forther, national 


aspirations 
and priorities come in the way. At the moment, 


the ASEAN leaders do not appear to be in a position 
to subju 


powe 


ate them for the 


of creating a 
regional or transnational ihstitution. 





Emergency Powers 
in the 
Constitution 


RITU VASANTA 


T= Janata Government had earlier proposed to 
amend Article 352 of the Constitution to prevent 
abuse cf power to declare Emergency. > 
The Home Minister has gone a step further, and 
on Jaly 13 is reported to have announced in Lok 
Sabha -hat the Government proposes to introduce an 
amendment to the Constitution seeking to strike out 
of it al-ogether, Article 352 which empowers imposi- 
tion of Emergency. While making.the announcement 
he remarked that the constitution of no other country 
except -ho UK had such a: provision and even in 
Britain. it was permitted only in times. of war, and 
the elections were required to be held within two 


month: of the termination of it. The. provision did- 


not exist in the 1935 Government of India Act under 
the British rule. Answering questions from the panel 
of journalists in the AIR, ‘Meet the Preas’ programme, 
a week later, the Home Minister reiterated the view 
that ths Constitutional provision for Emergency was 
not recuired. If.at all guch a provision was consi 

necessery, they could copy the British sysiem under 
which -ho Government could declare an Emergency 
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only when there is a wat actually declared by a 
foreign country. Such an ee would en 
automatically within three months of the cessation of 
war. He also remarked that Israel which had td fac,. 

many crises as also Japan, Germany, and France are 
managing well without any Emergency powers in 
their Constitutions. aes 

Gertain considerations prompted our Constitution- 

makers to include Emergency powers in the 
Constitution, the attack on Kashmir by Pakistan 
and war with Pakistan and possibility of similar 
situations in future necessitated, central and strict 
control. The communal riots which accompanied . 

partition of India and declaration of Independence 
and are said to have compelled Nehru and other 
leaders to the recall of Mountbatten, were. 
still fresh in their mind. There was also an apprehen- 


‘ sion of the rise of the working class, the spread of 


Communism and fear of Russia — an attitude ins 
herited by the Government from the British days, 
which might endanger stability of the Government. 

In the present juncture these considerations are no 
longer valid. The communal harmony seems to 
have come to stay. Our relations with our neigh- 
bours including Pakistan are much better and after 
the independence of Bangladesh the possibility of 
relations of war with Pakistan appear to be very 
remote. Russia has become a known friend. The 
rise of the working class and Communism in Indian 
‘democratic’ conditions are not expected to take any 
dangerous turn. The Home Minister has admitted 
that the history of the last 30 years of the country 
has shown that the real danger does not come from 
the Communist Parties. The Emergency provision in 
the Constitution do not appear, therefore, to be any 
longer necessary. i 

But can the dictatorial trends which we witnessed 
recently for 20 months or more be done away with 
by deleting the Emergency powers from the Con- 
stitution? 

We can find the answer from Home Minister’g 
‘Meet the Press” AIR Programme itself. He attrib- 
uted the eclipse of the democratic process to the 
failure of the leadership of the democratic parties 
themselves, whether they be the ruling party or the 
Opposition party. It is only when the people are not 
vigilant and assertive that dictatorial tendencies 
appear. ; 

Thé Congress organisation which once had a 
strong base at the grass rooots amongst the people 
has been, after independence, gradually losing 
strength at the base and becoming dependent an 
subservient to the State and leadership at the top, 
A stage came when once the top was, removed the 
organisation almost ceased to exist. Even in the 
Janata Party the organisation at the base with dis- 
tinct ideology, programme and cadre hardly ~ exists 
leaving aside the RSS which is only a constituent 
section of the Jana Sangh rather than of the com- 
prehensive Janata Party. The real threat to de! 
referred to by the Home Minister still continues, 


: Whether the Constitution permits Emergency or not 


is not so relevant. Whether the people will permit the 
eclipse of the democratic processes or not is of 
greater significance. 


IL: 
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_ The Home Minister admits that we can have a 
strong administration with normal laws of democ- 
racy. The line between a strong administrator -and 
a dictator is not sharp. 

There is some confusion regarding the dark days 
of 20 months and Emergency. We should note that 
Emergency existed even before June 25, 1975. Except 
for a short period between 1968 and 1970 it con- 
tinued from October 1962 to March 1977. 

.In our Constitution, Articles 352, 353, 354, 355, 
358 and 359 deal with Emergency arising from a 
threat .to the security of India. There are also 
references to it in some other Articles, as in the 
proviso to Artide 83 and Article 250. If ‘the 
President on the advice of the Council of Ministers 
ee ‘satisfied’ that a grave emergency exists whereby 

the security of India or any part of the territory 
thereof is threatened, whether by war or external 


aggression or internal disturbances, he may, by ’ 


proclamation, ‘make a, declaration, to that effect, 


While the for Emergency might be due to 
external or in factors the consequences which 
follow remain the: Tho Constitution does not 
make any 


y diae be between consequences of ‘exter- 
nal’ and ‘internal, ergencies. The proclamation 
of June 25, 1975 on ayer of internal factors has 


only historical sighificance as marking the beginning - 


of the era of repression. Constitutionally, it has 
hardly any significance as the state of emergency 
already existed. 


y 
Perhaps the ‘internal emergency’ as it is called 


was suggested by pundits inthe Law Ministry, 


on the apprehension that any meant for 
internal repression might be questioned by the Courts 
N 
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as there was no reference i in the earlier T 
to threat to ‘the security ‘of India from internal 
disturbances. The EOR of June 25, 1975 
was, therefore, adopted as a measure of Bundan 
precaution. It was hardly needed. 

As soon as Emergency is declared, TERA the 
reasons for it might be, certain consequences follow. 
The normal fabric of Centre-State relations .undergo, 
a fundamental change. Parliament becomes em- 
powered to make a law with respect to any, matter 
in the State list and such Central law shall dverride 
State laws. It may also lovy taxes exclusively in the 
irections to the States with’ regard 
to any matter dealt with by the State. or alter the _ 
distribution of revenues. The life of Lok’ Sabha 
may be extended beyond its normal life by .‘Parlia- 
ment by law for a year each time. Article 19 
relating to Fundamental Rights of. speech and 
expression, assembly and association, movement and, 
residence, acquisition and holding of property and 
Practice of any profession, stands automatically 
suspended. The Government also is empowered 
during Emergency to suspend any ‘or all other 
Articles relating to Fundamental Rights by issue of 
an Order. The rights of people can be entirely 
crushed. The ‘satisfaction’ that the security of India 
is threatened is entirely subjective and iis not 
justiciable. 

‘The Emergency powers are, however, not ‘entirely . 
unrestricted and uncontrolled. The Constitution 
makes provisions to bring Parliament into the pic- 
ture at an early date. The Proclamation is to be 
laid before the two Houses and it cannot remain 
effective for more than two months without :ratific- 
ation by Parliament. The proclamation of i Emer- 
gency does not and cannot ` with 
Parliament; it continues to control and supervise the 
Central Executive as usual, 

While Emergency ‘might facilitate the coming into 
existence of authoritarian rule, it is only when tho 
democratic political parties, the ruling as well as in 
opposition, fail to perform their duties that the real 

to democratic process emerges 

The dark days of 20 monte ware TOE A. 
failure on the part ofthe representatives of the 
lass rather just merely a consequence of 

or the n of Article 352. 
cae bates vulsions in social and political 


eee and ethics as we havo been witnesses ia 


are not simple temporary aberrations. They are far 
too deep-rooted in the emerging socio-ecohomio 
structure as pointed out by K., N. Raj in 1976. By 
attributing them instead to the failings of particular 
individuals or groups, as is often done, we not only 
invest them with super-human influence and power; 
of an order that would be incredible, but we also 
ignore the basic inter-relationship between economic, 
social and political phenomena. Attention needs to 
be paid to structural economic and social changes ` 
which alone will ensure a stable and continuous 
democratic process and such stability in democracy, 
cannot be brought about by indulging in denigration 
of individuals or cheap populism or by deletion, or 
dilution of the Emergency powers in the Constity, 
tion, : 


; 


Sri Lanka: ~- 
Which Way? 


A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 
TAKES A LOOK 


cé Å CENAUER of Sri Lanka” named certain West 

German newspapers the new Prime Minister 

J.R. Jayewardene which was proudly reprinted in 

Bee an ME eae pies of Sri Lanka. 

ing victory of his Uni-ed National 

ET ak tk, is he really the ‘Ademaner’ of the 
Inlané Republic? 


Qu-te obviously the tall white-clad seventy-year 
old new head of the Government is one of the most 
conse-vative and most bluntly so in Sri Lanka’s 
politics, « . 

But the writers of the flattering comments about 
him missed one or two important points. First of 
all, Adenauer in post-war West Germany got from 
the USA the Marshalli Plan aid, Wita this money 
Adenauer was able to give to the West German 
econcmy the boost which was later often described 
as “economic miracle”, that as a show-window in 
the anti-Communist crusade of the West against the 
Socialist countries failed miserably. 

It very doubtful if the US Administration and 
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the multinationals are willing to provide the much- 
needed do fee moana to Sri Lanka without the 
pent guarantee which even the UNP is unable to 


The net pome naika Ainai Jayewardene was 
forced to take the mantle of socialism, whatever he 
understands about it — just to catch the votes of a 
highly political radicaliséd 

The youth and the poor in the urban and the rural 
areas — disgusted with the bad ormance of the 
enei Gate: aca aad abuse of power, 

prices and unemployment, swept 
th pols favour of the UNP. 

The disillusionment not wait very long, 
because it will be very. difficult for the new Govern- 
ment to fulfil the promises given at the 
How will JRJ supply at least one job to each fi 
(official ynemployment rate being more than one 
million) increase the quantum of free food ration, 
build one hundred thousands flats within one year, 
and 80 on? . 

Certain section of the Indian as well international 
press like very much the expression that events in Sri 
Lanka were a ropes on of what mapped i idia 
during the Janata hawa 

I don’t think that the two events are comparable. 

First of all, in Sri Lanke there were no excesses 
like the ‘‘nasbandi” drive in the Hindi belt or such 
Mmini-dictators like Bansilal and his cohorts in 
Haryana. Nor is Anura, the beloved son and crown 
prince of Srimavo Bandaranaike decredited with a 
Maruti scandal and a Turkman Gate atrocities. 

Secondly, the Congress Party still got a consider. 
able number of seats in the Lok Sabha poll enabling 
them to be an Opposition Party which every Govern- 
ment has to take into account during decision- 
making. The SLFP has been reduced to a small, 
insignificant Opposition group in the National 
Assembly 


The complete defeat of the United Left Front was 
a big rebuff and came certainly as a rude shock for 
many. It is for the first time since 1931 that the 
Left is not represented in Parliament. The reason 
for this lies partly in the fact that the Communist 
Party came out too late of the Government coalition. 
The vote of anger against Sirimao Bandaranaike’s 
Party routed also the Left which in the eyes of the 
electorate was identified with the Establishment. 

One of the leaders of the ULF told this cor- 
respondent soon after the election result: ‘““The form- 
ation of the Front came at a time when the electorate 
had already made up its mind and we were not 
able to present ourselves as a real, convincing alter- 
native. The people just wanted to be sure that only 
those candidates should win who were against the 
SLFP. Manifestoes, programmes or foreign policy 
issues did not play any role in this election. Only 
one question was of relevance — the defeat of the 
ruling party. It will be of utmost importance for 
the Left to analyse very carefully the situation to 
work out acommon platform to win over all the 
Leftist and democratic elements of the SLFP and to 
Prepare ourselves for this struggle of the toiling 
mases Outside Parliament”. 

He sæ a bright perspective for “strong Leftist 
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“movement”. ‘Because the Freedom Party will, 
according to his opinion, not be.able to present itself 
with a clear programme to the masses: 

leader of the ULF said: “Sri 
y on a crossroad of developments. The 
question is whether a clear capitalist or socialist path 
of development will be taken.” But he warned also 
of the danger of certain extreme Leftist trends which 
obviously will come up in the process of the growing 
disa t about the present Government. 
Having still'in mind een En 1971, 
his fears ‘are based on the propaganda by the Janatha 


gn publicised 
‘its long-term objective — the paras cae of a 


revolutionary government by 1981. 
The “Adenauer of Sri Lanka” is also faced with a 
lot of other questions. It is his secret how he will 


his country. The rest of the island is, according tò 
the Prime Minister, bound to be a socialist Garden of 
Eden. But, for whom only, it was not clearly indic- 


t 


With huge foreign debts, and nearly a quarter of 
the whole Budget having been spent already under 
et Sore rant Se sone roae, ove 

medical treatment, free school and university. educa- ' 
tion, free food ration which the UNP promised to 
increase to 8 Ib of cereals for citizen per week. 
— nobody knows how JRJ is going to foot the bill. 
The economic difficulties of the new Government 
will still increase because they have to use the’ public 
sector to-enrich the new capitalist sections which 
is olose to the UNP and supported the Party actively 
during the election campaign. ` 

Obviously, Sacre res aU from the 
cake of power. 

Black clouds are over Sri Lanka's political 
horizon because no o worth name is in 
Parliament. The intention of the UNP is to ‘instal a ‘ 
Presidential form of government, their aim to reorga- 
nise thé trade unions on a state level; that) means 


consciousness — proved 
agin fol the game of the internal and external 
reaction? 
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MAINSTREAM 


a 


A Varsity 


Versus 
Superstitions 


s 


N. JAYARAM 


ÀT present Indian Universities help in adding to 
the ranks of Sepia for various kinds of jobs. 
Univertities of higher learning in the fields of 
sciences, soolal sciences, technology and arts go 
about routine task of annually man 
thousands of graduates whose single-minded devo- 
tion-is o get a job somewhere, somehow. 
The idea ae universities should aid in the 


cific disciplines, 
voe laughter and 
derision among the public. Eapecially 80, {f a univer- 
sity takes the rhetoric seriously. The Bangalore 
Univeralty constituted a Committee to Investigate 
Miracles and Voriflable Superstitions in early 1976. 
Manş people who were quite content their 
prejudices, wanted to know why a university should 
undertaxe such a a Its primary business is to 
, admit ya oT ea 
ig gsr TEOR award degrees. Just for 
the fun of it, a convoca when ritualistic homage 
AUGUST 6, 1977 


\ 
can be paid to such usual subjects as character 
building, searching for truth, service to society, eto., 
may also be ed. This is enough education. 
Beyond that what right has a university to undertake 
aimed at making the students and 
the public think? 


In the face of such an attitude among the middle 
class — middle-aged, who form an influential section 
as far as life is concerned, Dr H. 
Narasimhaiah, the Vice-chancellor of Bangalore 
University, went about establishing the oe 


„to help the public to get rid of 
He deserved the he ved frets aa 
eminent persons in different walks of life, mostly 


academicians and students. 

The Committee, with the Vice-chancellor himself 
as the Chairman, consisted of scientists, medical 
ponien psychologists, psychiatrists and some 
aymen. It recieved a grant of Rs 25,000 from the 
University’s budget. In the course of a few meetings 
in early 1976 some specific programmes were 
chalked out. The Committee as a whole was to test 
the claims of matertfalisation of objects out of 
nothing and claims of other super-human feats or 
supernatural phenomena. The -peychiatrists in the 


Committee were to examine complaints o poson 
of human beings by “‘spirits.” The University’s 
Zoology Department was to establish the reasons for 


STe was to write a comprehensive 
the claims of astrology and the 
effects of planet on human beings. The Geology 
Department was to examine the phenomenon of 
water divining in cooperation with the Geol 
Survey of India. And a scientist was to write a 

on scientific attitude. 

Since a long time, Dr Narasimhejah had never 
missed an opportunity to attack certdin categories 
of superstition. A man of simple, Gandhian habits, 
he had spent much time with students and hed 
shared their hostel life when he was the principal of 
a constituent college. He constantly harped on 
certain Gandhian ideals and the need to cueion 
certain superstitious practices. But he is a firm 
believer in God and holds religion to be above the 
scope of controversy. Obviously, the Committee 
he formed also held God and religion as being 
outside its scope. 

But people thought that the Committee had one 
principal target. Bangalore is the headquarters of 
one of the most succesful godmen who is also 
credited with miraculous powers such as producing 
sacred ash, wrist watches, gold chains, rings, small 
idols of and other fancy items of interest to 
middiec middle-a infants. Moreover, he 
enjoys the unstinted devotion of a few eminent 
Kannada litterateurs. His prized lis: of followers 
also includes a former Scientific Adviser to the 
Government of India, the foremost constitutional 
aper, the owner of the biggest newspaper chain in 
this country and, of course, several forelgn models. 

That is not all. Union Ministers and Chief 
Ministers have attended the ‘‘World Sai Confer- 
ence” held lest year at Anantapur in Andhra Pradesh. 


One top Information Officer of a State Government 
a” 


iq 
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hinted that even the Madam had a soft corner for 
him. Dhirendra Brahmacherl has been likened to 
Rasputin. But the Baba of Bangalore might have 
wielded greater influence that no one has so far 
bothered to consider, let alono investigate, 

To some extent it was trne that the prized target 
of the Committee was Sai Baba alias Satya Narayana 
Raju. No sooner had the Committee been con- 
stituted, than its Chairman started writing to Sai 


Baba requesting an itera to examine his 
“miraculous” powers. Babs failed to respond 
and the Vice-chancellor told the press about it. 

The “Divine Miracle uro Campaign” of the 
octogenarian Sri Lanka Rationalist Dr Abraham T. 
Kovoor added fuel to the fire. Dr Kovoor has 
spent the past four decades of his lifo in scientifically 

g,in public, rationalist answers to widely 
d su tions. He has bestowed considerable 
time in India, constantly renewing his challenges to 
all kinds of charlatans from astrologers to miracle 
mongerers. His visits in early 1976 produced at least 
one victim ina Bangalore doctor who pointed out 
that a six-year-old boy ina village near Bangalore 
was able to duce ash, honey, chocolates, apples, 
etc. He paid an earnest deposit of Rs 1000 to Dr 
Kovoor and later backed out and lost it. The 
University’s Committee went to that village and 
cleverly ex d the trick — ash pouches were tied 
to the boy's under-clothing. The exposure of Sai 
Krishna was widely noted and produced demands 
that the Committee should now go for “the malm 
switch” (as ono villager referred to Sai Baba)y 

Since the formation of the Committee, the Vice- 
chancellor has been getting numerous letters on the 
subject. Some of them generally su the 
move, supplying information of frauds, inviting “o 
Committee's attention to some specific cases o 
8 atural claims, or even denouncing the Com- 
mittee’s formation. Though a senior person in the 
University sald once that the question of publishing 
them ina suitable form is under comsideration, s0 
far there has been no move in that direction. The 
letters should reveal a world of information on the 


derangement suffered by from all walks 
of life, 

The Committee, on to sæk tho active 
cooperation of Dr Abraham 

are not convinced of the man’s deep kno of 
the subject should read his book Begone ) 
Dr Kovoor bri to the subject 7 
analysis as well as a scientist's explanation of 


so-called superna 
able to bring a magician’s expertise to dedare 


the man who for more than four decades has done 
that. 


Hathayog! L.S. Rae, who claimed he could walk 
on water but failed, has described the Committee as 
consisting of book-worms and impractical 
intellectuals, Perhaps he is right. Everyone cannot 


~ 
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orpo frauds and some 


expertise is neened. 
1976-77 the Bangalore University had 
a series of 17 lectures on the theme, 
Society and Scientific Attitude”. 


Sudarshan, Director of the Centre for 
Theory, Texas, Dr Y. Nayudamma, 
General of CSIR, Dr S. Chandrashekhar, eminent 
demo er and VC of Annamalai University, 
Prof Debiprasad Catto yaya, philosopher at the 
Institute of Historical Calcutta, Dr S.R. 
Velluri, and Dr S. Ramasheshan of the National 
Aeronautical Laboratories. The others who spoke 
wero also well-known persons though not stric'ly 
sclentists. 

While the University could gather such a disting- 
ulahed group of scientists to deliver lectures, there 
was epparently no attempt to organise any kind of 
action to follow up the efforts of the University. 
Perhaps a joint effort of wide scientific expertise 
would have helped the efforts to rid society of 
superstitions to a great extent. There was talk 
sometime last year that the Vice-chancellor was 
planning a signature campaign among leading 
scientists in country to denounce miracle- 
mon g. (This was to be on the lines of the 

ation of As by about 185 Nobel 
Laureate Scientists in the in late 1975.) But 
that has never come about. 

Last year, when ths monsoons were delayed in 
Karnataka, Mr N. Hutchamasty Gowda, a Cabinet 
rona , announced aa the State Government 
would arrange to pay for the expenses of 
conducted to appease the rain Gods! While many 
laymen expressed shock at this preposterous move 
on the part of a Cabinet Minister, the Chairman of 
the Committee to Investigate Miracles 


Director 


aprang tome ce Come manmersble godi. 

The VC has been advised by many people to 
of the Commi 

name of- religion and 


3 


to include 


the and the Committee deserve all 
the and support they can get. i 
The has been generally hostile to him. A 


number of publications, notably a Bombey tabloid 
( d on page 23) 








GERMAN EXPERIENCE 


Youth 
Unemployment 


ROLF GUTERMUTH 


k 


T™ cyclical crisis is receding, but the far-reaching 

3ocial and political problems — soc.al insecurity 
for the working people, mass unemployment and 
part-time work, growing pressure by ths state mon- 
opo.y system of exploitation to lower wages and the 
workers’ and employees’ living standards, inflation 

' and lack of apprenticeship — they have remained: 
Hawdly any of the Western prophets of the next 
bocm would deny that mass unemploymsnt will 
continue for the rest of the seventies in the Federal 
Republic of Germany (FRG), in Grea: Britain and 
the USA. . 

This is expressed in tho fact that the development 
of unemployment in the West European capitalist 
cotntries today is no longer subject to the cyclical 

i Sra boom: da os alk the cece dirig the 
19¢6-1967 crisis in FRG, but is becòming more 
and more a part of its structure. -It is both the result 
and expression and also one of the driving forces for 


Ur Gutormuth belongs to Institute for International Politics 
and Economy, Bertin. 
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long-term changes in the capitalist process of reptò- 
duction; it is part of the contradictions of capitalist 
production which contributed to the sharpening of 
the general crisis of capitalism since the end of the 


. sixties. Some of the factors are: 


— the worker depends on the market conditions to 
be able to sell his labour power, and his ability to 


‘do so has been complicated through the law of the 


tendency of the rate of profits to fall; 

— automation has rationalised capitalist industry 
and made workers redundant; 

— contradictions within the reproduction process 
have increased and thus the rate of capitalist econ- 
omic growth has decreased; as 

— internationalisation of monopoly capital with 
its neo-colonial “development strategy” has led to 
structural crises and transfer of investments to coun- 
tries with lower wages; 

— finally, the pressure of the monopolies on the 
living standards of the working class through their 
Government’s “‘anti-crisis programmes” and attempts 
to stabilise the economy. 

These factors have led to permanent mass un- 

employment recurring oncs more in those West 
European capitalist countries where it had almost 
disappeared during the sixties, This could be observed 
very Clearly in FRG even before the 1974-1976 
crisis. 
As has been the case in USA for decades, 
in FRG, France and other countries there now 
exists an industrial reserve army which grows or 
shrinks on the basis of a relatively stable number of 
permanently unemployed.* The tendency is for the 
number of these permanently unemployed to grow, 
and the longer they remain unemployed, the less 
chance havo they of finding work. “For the first time 
in 15 years, unemployment has become a real pos- 
sibility of being the future existence for millions of 
citizens, in fact, for many it is almost unavoidable 
and for many the probable future.’ 

These are the factors determining the character and 
social quality of youth unemployment which today— 
although in existence before — obviously carries all 
the potentialities of becoming a heavy burden for the 
youth in capitalist countries, particularly for working 
class youth, ; 


Mass Phenomenon 


The official figures for the development of the 
youth unemployment in FRG since 1971 are listed in 
Table 1. All those up to the age of 25 are included in 
the youth unemployed category—as is usual in all 
capitalist countries except FRG, where the state auth. 
orities and the mess media often limit ‘the age to 
twenty. The social phenomenon of youth unemploy- 
ment has more comprehensive effects on the lives of 
young people than the mass media in FRG usually 
admit. Under the influence of the cyclical and struc 
tural factors of capitalist economy, youth unemploy- 
ment has become a mass phenomenon in FRG dur- 
ing the last few years. It grew more quickly than 

unemployment and during the course of the 
1974-1976 economic crisis it rose from 20 to 25, to 
28 per cent of the total unemployed. 
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Within the European Economy Community (REO), 
too, youth unemployment has increased rapidly since 
1970. According to official figures, some 1.5 million 
youth were unemployed at the end of 1975, a figure 
which had not fallen by the summer of 1976.4 ‘‘...thus 
among. the ‘five million unemployed ... it is over- 
proportionally high when compared to the total 
_ Dumber of unemployed.’* The course of this develop- 
ment can be followed in Table 2. 


_ Table 1 


YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT IN FRG ACCORDING 
TO OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


ee er ee 








1971 146740 29001 11729 198 8.0 
1972 194660 | 38573 15 501 199 8.0 
1973 219105! 51001 20960 23.3 9.6 
1974-  , 556876 | 158051 69793 28.4 125 
1975 May 1017903 (253711 86052 25.0 8.5 
Sop. 1006554 | 287373 115753 28.5 11,5. 
1976 Mar. 1190200 122 100 10.3 ' 





Sources: Amtlichb Nachrichten der Bundesanstalt fur 
Arbeit, Nurnberg, the Arbeita-statistik 1974 — Jahreszah- 
ndernummer, 30 May 1975. 
1 
CEO Table? 
YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT IN SEVERAL WEST 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


(All persons under 25 are considered youth, except in Italy 
irrespective .of 


where the age limit is given as 21 plus those— 








ago—sceking a job for the first time.) 
1973 1974 1975 
Great Britain summer 154256. 174122. 436226 
iti _ summer 94 800 -123 400 276 400 
winter \187 100 331500 462000 
Italy summer 287 963° 308336 3695% 
‘ winter 277 888 311 820 
Belgiam summer 14 596 18 564 50 987 
oa iE Hia ga BA 
27 
nave winter 37065 59 935 87 234 


Source: Euroforum, Brussel, 6/1976, Annex 3, p 1. 


Unemployment cannot be reduced to just a quest- 
ion of income and living standards, as the mass media 
in capitalist countries often do. After a certain period, 
unemployment affects -the whole individual, his sense 
of social worth, his place and role in society and in 
the family and neighbourhood. i 

If human beings cannot use their labour power, 
continually feel superfluous, cannot fulfil their hopes 
and expectations, are always exposed to the sinsecur- 
ities of the life of a wage Jabourer under capitalism, 
and to the pressure exercised to lower living standards 
etc. their morale and their psychological make-up are 

. fundamentally threatened. These conditions, while in- 
herent in the objective existence of the working class 
under capitalism, clearly show the inhuman nature of 

this system and its inability to solve social problems. 

“This is particularly so in the case of youth un- 
' employment. It hits young people who are at the 
18 l 





beginning, of their cateers, who have just-completed 
a course of study and who need years of systematic. 
consolidation before their knowledge and work 
can become the basis of their personalities. It hits 
young people whose characters are in the process of 
development; however, the impossibility. to sell their 
labour power puts them out of the pale of society and, 
makes it impossible, for them to gain the means to 
become independent, to create a family or. prepare 
for one. The dequalifying and ing effects of 
unemployment on the personality appear here in an 
early and thus specifically damaging the stage of 
development. nae 

An investigation in FRG gives shattering examples: 
“Apart from the greater material need, there is the 
feeling of being superfluous, of not being needed, ~ 
which the young person has through the experience of 
searching in vain for work or for an apprenticeship. 
They feel ‘up in the air’, without an aim which:could 
give meaning to their lives: ‘It’s as though I jugt don't 
exist’ (Bernd, 17, unemployed)”.® 
' A 23-year-old, unemployed for the second time, 
reports: “On the one hand they call us no-goods, 
hippies and I don’t know what. On the other hand, 
if you look for work you don’t find any ..When un- 
employed you are dissatisfied with yourself. One gets 
into a whirlpool and hardly notices how the suction 
pulls one down. This suction becomes stronger from 
day to day, and the stronger it is, the more difficult 
it is to get out. You’re dependent on everyone. You 
don’t feel like a human being. You are automatically 
not accepted by society. How can one be so despised? 
Because you are despised, you are dissatisfied with 
yourself. And everyone wants to be accepted asa 
human being somehow.” $ 
Above Average Unemployment Rate i 

Compared to unemployment ia other age groups 
and to total unemployment, youth unemployment is 
exceptionally high. The official FRG figures are 
given in Table 3. woe! . 


Table 3 
UNEMPLOYED IN FRG ACCORDING TO AGE 
(in per cent) 


mder 20  20t0o25 Total 
1973 September 1.0 1.0 , 0.9 
1974 September 34 30 l2 
. : t 
1975 May 4.3 5.7 4A 
September 3.8 5.8 4.4 





Source: Amtliche Nachrichten der 
Arbeit, Nurnberg, 1/1975, 911975, 1/1976. 4 


The situation in the other developed capitalist 
countries is similar. For instance, in USA the un- 
employment rate ses Fea first six months of 1975 
among 16 to 19 olds was 20.5 per cent; among 
20 to 24 year olds 13.7 per celit; and among 25 year 
olds and over ‘‘onty” 6.2 cent? Roan 

However, it must be added that- the statistics for. 


1 
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Youth unemployment in Western countries are the 
most unreliable of all, and many are not registered. 
The figures in official FRG statistics, for example, do 
not include: 

— these unemployed youth who arè attending retra- 
ining and promotion courses, although they will not 
necessarily receive work when they have finished, 

-— these youth who have not found an apprentice- 
ship anc are not willing to accept unskilled jobs, 


— youth who look for work or apprenticeships - 


without the help of the: Labour Office (not all ap- 
prenticeships are mediated through the Labour 


— youth who have run away from ther parents 
or from state homes and want to work, but cannot 
do so because they live illegally and working would 
mean running the risk of being sent back.’ 

This applies also to other capitalist countries, even 
tho the methods of registration or tke official 
definition of youth unemployment may differ in the 
various countries, For example, in Denmark, only 
those youth are registered as unemployed who:are at 
least 17, have worked fora minimum period and 
belong to a certain insurance system. At the 22nd 
Congress of the French Communist Party, the 
Secretar7-General, George Marchais, spoke of 700,000 
unemplcyed youth in France instead of the official 
462,000". From Italy there are reports of 800,000 
young unemployed (inclucing 40,000 university 
graduates) instead of the official 300,000 to 400,000.18 


Oat of Work and No Profession 


Youtk unemployment in FRG is also the result of a 
growing lack of apprenticeships during the last few 
years. This means that more and more young 
people — over 100,000 in each year of 1974, 1975 and 
1976 — were not able to learn any skills, although 
they urgently wanted to. And this does not include 
the high percentage of young people who do not try 
to learn a skill, be it ugh the pove leas 
parents, through the bad schooling caused by 
characte: of the -educational system in ORG, be be 
it through the false ideals given to young people in 
the “consumer society”. 

Of the 123,100 officially registered unemployed 
under 2C in January 1975, only 34,700 had com- 
pleted a training course. 14,500 of them kad never 
worked n their lives.9 

The lack of more than one hundred thousand 
places fcr training is really much more ser.ous than 
the unemployment itself. If trained persons lose their 
jobs, they can still hope to find others, oven if it 
takes some time. However, in FRG today — 
and eact. year they are joined by a further 100,000 — 


hundreds of thousands of young people leave school - 


without a skill and without the possibility of receiving 
any traiming. Thus, they are condemned from the 
isin ae remaining unskilled, to becoming assembly 
line rokots, to joining the group of unqualified 
workers among whom, unemployment is particularly 
high. In FRG (Sepenber 1 1975 figures) they make 
up 58.1 Der cent of all the unemployed (See Table 4). 
The “growing number, of young peopl without 
44 among working class youth in FRG 
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necessarily causes their percentage among the ‘perm- 
anontly unemployed to rise. 
an O Dable 4 


UNEMPLOYED IN FRG ACCORDING TO THEIR 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 








1974 September 1973 May 1975 September 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Per cent 
Total 
556 ST aa D 1017903 100.0 1006554 100.0 
unemployed Peira 
302 189 6 55.5 584 940 58.1 
unemployed with training 
254 687 45.7 452743 44.5 421 614 41.9 
among them: with college oe 

18 714 3.4 25 372 2.5 41 622 4.1 

with bane. ree e training 

10264 ~ 1.8 13 1.2 14917 1.5 

with nai tralning 

9 618 "4 13131 1.3 15491 1.5 

Source: Amtliche Nachrichten der Bandesanstalt fur 


Arbeit, Nuraberg, 1/1975, 9/1975, 1/1976. 


The growing lack of apprenticeships is 
visible in FRG statistics (Ste Table 5), Not even ota 
of all children ‘leaving the 8th class can count oh 
“finding one. In some regions the situation is even 
worse. For instance, in 1974 in Neunkirchen (Saar) 
there were 1,200 apprenticeships for 5,100 school- 
leavers, although a few years before ( 1971) there had 
se 3, 200 apprenticeships for 4,000 school-leavers.1* 

santy. it is the Bundeswehr (FRG army 
ag has reaped the benefit. According to FR 
press, the Bundeswehr has ‘‘at last’? and for the first 
time — difficulty in recruiting non-commissioned 








‘Table 5 
DECREASED NUMBER OF APPRENTICESHIPS 
IN FRG, IN 1,000s 
School-leavers from Vocational training places’ 
8th grade Total filled open 
1960 599 600 350 250 
1965 Too 644 379 265 
1970. 714 646 372 274 . 
1971 736 604 358 246 
1972 746 492 "310 182 
1973 805 371 270 102 
1974 812 261 232 29 
1975 824 249 231 18 





Source: Amtliche Nachrichten der Bundesanstalt fur 
Arbeit, Nurnberg, Arboitastatistik 1975 — Jahreszahlen, 
Sondernummer, 15 Juno 1975, p 8/9. 


Both the surplus of apprenticeships in FRG up to © 
1971 and their steep reduction since then, is the 
result of the principle of “free enterprise”, This 
means that ` skilled and professional training is 
subordinated both to the needs of the frequently 
changing conditions on the market as a whole and to 
the conditions in each factory. Because this principle 
is insisted on in FRG by the employers’ association, 
by the monopolies and their parties, serious 
attempt at a reform ‘in training has failed. 
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It is mainly the a pce ‘free enterprise” logic 
of state-monopoly clopments in FRG that has 
caused the a ticeship reductions. Thousands of 
small and MAd aed factories fell victim to the 
accelerated concentration and centralisation of 
capital in the last few years and' went bankrupt. 
And it was in these factories that most of the young 
workers learned their skills. Thirty per cent of all 
apprentices were employed in factories with no 
more than ten workers, while 50 per cent worked in 
factories with at the most 50 workers." 


Dilemma 


Inside the monopolies, rationalisation and concen- 
tration have also led to redundancy and closing 
down of training facilities. So the capitalist process 
of concentration is also a process of reducing train- 
ing in skills, no matter what the quality of this 
training may have been. , 

The trusts and capitalist firms reduced apprentice- 
ships in reaction to the economic difficulties that 
arose since the end of the sixties in the course of the 
‘aggravated general crisis of capitalism, in reaction 
to the tendency for the profit rate to fali, in reaction 
to the slower growth rate of capitalist production, 
in reaction to the market problem, to inflation and 
rising costs of raw material, to the trade union 
successes in fighting for higher living standards. 

Those are the fundamental causes. The surplus of 
apprenticeships in the sixties was linked in FRG 
with a lack of labour power and reflected the 
conditions of growth of monopoly-capital specific to 
FRG at the time. When the economy’s need for 
labour appeared insatiable — at times there were up 
to 900, open jobs — and economic growth was 
sometimes limited by the lack of labour power, the 
employers offered a huge number of “apprentice- 
ships” in order to obtain cheap labour. In some 
branches, above all in the car repairing branch, one- 
third of all employed were “apprentices”. At the 
same time many ee people became influenced by 
a consciously “consumer” ideology and 
instead of learning a trade, preferred to do highly 
paid i work, The employers in general 
complained about a lack of “apprentices”. i 

The reduction of apprenticeships in the seventies 
now reflects the worsening of conditions for growth of 
monopoly capital in FRG as a result of the sharpen- 
ing crisis of capitalist society. It is one way 
in which the social productive forces are laid fallow, 
in which one part of the human productive force 
— the main productive force in society — is wasted, 

Both — the surplus and the lack of apprenticeshi 
according to the needs of capital — prove 
inability of ‘‘free enterprise” to organise vocational 
training. State monopoly capitalism in FRG is 
unable to coordinate the vocational training system 
with people’s needs and the needs of modern society; 
it is unable to give all working people a qualification 
that they can use all their lives. Added to this is 
the problem of the regional and branch structure of 
the apprenticeships available. Here we have con- 
siderable disproportions in regard to needs, bad 
quality trairiing and masses who are trained for jobs 


w 


without à futuro. 

If one compates this with conditions under 
socialism, one sees the great progress made in the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR). For many 
years, 98 to 99 per cent of all school-leavers who do 
not attend a higher college receive a qualification as 
skilled worker, The right of every citizen in GDR to 
education and a qualification has become so, much a 
matter of course that we no longer notice what a great - 
achievement this is. ‘In our socialist society, respect 
for human dignity is the highest command,” Erich 
Honecker, Secretary General of the Socialist Unity 
Party, emphasised at the second session of.its Central 
Committee. “Here, human rights have been realised, 
the right to work, to education and recreation are 
fully guaranteed. Unemployment, young people 
without vocational training and security in life, job 
discrimination for progressively thinking and i 
people — all this is for us a very foreign word.” ! 


Economic and Political Pressure 


Secondly, the monopolies in FRG are using the 
lack of apprenticeships as an instrument of political 
struggle, to block the demands by the trade unions, 
the democratic youth movement including the 
Socialist German Working Youth (SDAJ) for a far- 
reaching reform of vocational training and to either 
water down or frustrate altogether the Bills which 
the Social Democratic Government tried to introduce. 
Influenced by the employers’ associations, many 
factories reduced their apprentice training ar gave it 
up altogether, because the “costs were too high”. 
Employers. organised a boycott of qualification 
courses held by the state for trainers. 

Above all, the monopolies wanted to destroy all 
attempts to create conditions in line with the 
demands of the trade unions and the needs of youth 
for a well-founded skill which would make training 
independent of the profit motive and not subject to 
the temporary labour needs of some capitalists, Tho 
employers’ associations and the monopolies — who 
hold real power in FRG — used the reduction in 
apprenticeships to counter increasing imperialist state 
influence on vocational training. They undermined 
the demands made by trade unions and youth for 
participation in running vocational training, for 
training facilities outside the factories which were to 
be financed not only by the employers involved, but 
also by those employers who do not train apprentices 
or had given up doing so. f 

The incredible result is that hundreds of thousands 
must remain unskilled, that society is blackmailed 
into accepting the profit motive of monopoly 
capitalism. Ina letter to the head of government, 
“industry” declared itself ready to provide 
“sufficient” apprenticeships if the fe government 
is willing to drop the essentially social aspects of 
proposed changes in the vocational training system.” 

Contrary to all claims of the employers’ associations 
and the monopoly parties in FRG, it is clear that 
not only is “ enterprise’ incapable of solving 
vital questions of working people, it is, in fact, the 
main source and causes the lack of apprenticeships 
and mass youth unemployment. The fact that 


vocational training is subordinated to the profit motive 
of monopoly production causes the catastrophe of the 
lack of cpprenticeships which in turn, gtves rise to mass 
unemployment among youth. 


High Birth-rate Age Group 


There are attempts to push the blame for the 
defects of the system on to the working people them- 
selves. One speaks of the “hi irth-rate age 
groups’ now pushing into the et which cannot 
be given work. Dr Schlecht, State Secretary in 
FRG Ezonomic Ministry, seriously told the popul- 
ation that the “pill carve” — intoduction of the 
anti-ba>y pill caused the birth rate to drop in the 
last few years — would solve the problems “by 
1982”.™ l 

No cne would deny that the birth-rate affects the 
numbe- of apprenticeships needed, the labour power 
situation, etc. The social efficiency of a system 
shows itself, however, in whether and how and with 
what gims it is able to cope with sudden changes in 
the coaditions of the social reproduction process (in 
this case the development of the population). In 
Germen Democratic Republic, one method of 
absorting the higher birth-rate age groups is an 
intensified programme of training. At the same 
time, the future utilisation of vocational training 
capacities is prepared. All school-leavers are 
guaranteed modern vocational training which ensures 
that they will receive work afterwards in their field. 

Under capitalism, however, the possibilities for a 
young person totrain and then work are decided, 
not by his needs, but by the requirements of capital 
to accumulate and make profit, the structural and 
cyclical trends, by the labour requirements of the 
whole process of production and reproduction within 
state nonopoly capitalism at a certain time. The laws 
of capitaljst accumulation decide the material basis 
for the population development under the capitalist 
mode of production. This leads to unemployment, but 
not — as Marx already proved in his dispute with 
Malthus (Capital vol I, p 578, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow) — a growth in population as such. 

Stetistics in FRG itself prove this. Although the 

pudation grew quickly and many workers came 
Fan abroad (up to 2.5 million immigrants), the 
post-war unemployment had completely disappeared 
by the mid-sixties and a lack of labour power and 
apprentices was the dominating feature. Now, by 
the seventies, when the population is receding, we 
have structural mass unemployment and a lack of 
apprenticeships. — , 

D- Schlecht himself stated that from 1972 to 1975 
the cumber of wage-labouring jobs in FRG shrank 
by 6)0,000. ‘Through structural changes” another, 
200,00 to 300,000 jobs would have become 
redundant even in “case of an economic boom”, so 
that altogether ‘“‘the structural loss” wotld be 
800,300 to 900,000 jobs.™ 

Ifthe economic situation becomes even more 
complicated for FRG monopoly capital, even the 
“pil. curve” will not solve the problem. Mass 
redcndancy of the productive forces above all include 
the main productive force; the human being; and 
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_“anskilled and school failures’™, 


this is characteristic for the deepening general crisis 
of capitalism, j 


“Moronic” and “Lary” 


Particularly disgraceful is the attempt to blame 
youth unemployment on the number of 
thou gh are 
the victims of the class character of FRG educational 

and of pogei educational privileges. And 

is is done with a lifted and penetratingly moralising 
finger, with cynicism and arrogance. For example, Dr 
Hanns Martin Schleyer, president of the German Em- 
ployers’ Association (BDA) and the German Industria- 
lists’ Association (BDI) stated: “The problem of youth 
unemployment is less one of insufficient apprentice- 
ships, but far more one of the large number of 
unskilled youth and those who do not Rated 
problem of marketing the commodity of labour 
power, typical for capitalism, is here turned into one 
of the “moronic”, the “lazy”, the “‘school-failures”. 
Disgraceful Demagogy 

The qualification problem is, of course, very 
relevant to unemployment, as the large number of 
low-qualified unemployed shows. However, it is 
disgraceful demagogy to give this as the cause of 
unemployment under capitalism. A higher qualific- 
ation certainly does not mean creation of new jobs, 
for these depend on the situation on the capitalist 
market. 

Typical of mass unemployment in FRG of the 
seventies — and this includes youth unemployment 
— is that afl levels of qualification amongst workers 
and employees are involved. It is not only the 
unskilled and lower skilled workers who are hit, but 
also qualified specialists with years of training and 
experience whose abilities are not longer ‘realisable 
on the capitalist labour market due to changes in 
structure and through technological progress, Today, 
technicians and engineers, even university graduates 
are among the unemployed, although until recently, 
their diploma — together with conformist thinking 
and acting — would have ensured them a career for 
life”... last year (1975 — author) unemployment 
among the white collars rose higher than among the 
workers — a novelty in history which results from 
the fact that the employers are clearing the offices 
with a red pencil as never before.’’™ 

At the end of the 1974-1976 crisis in FRG, 
unemployment among college graduates was 2.9 per 
cent, In the next few years, too, the experts of the 
“Labour Market Policy Group” attached to FRG 
Labour Ministry consider it “impossible for the big 
majority of college and university graduates ... to. 
find adequate work”. Those who have a “higher 
qualification” will probably not find work in their 
anticipated professions and must expect “consider. 
able increase of unemployment’’.** i 

Social i ity is characteristic for capitalist wage 
labour at every level of qualification. Toa growing 
extent, the inability of state monopoly capitalism to 
give people security and good pros for a career 
applies to everyone working capitaliam for 
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wages, be it the working class or the non-proletarian 
wage labourer including the intelligentsia and 
managerial staff. : 

The result has far-reaching consequences for the 
future qualification structure of the working class in 
FRG. There arises a “downward qualification com- 
petition”; more highly qualified people penetrate 
into less qualified fields, and those who had done the 
less qualified work up to now are pushed onfo an 
even lower scale. University graduates are given 
jobs for which only matriculation has been needed 
up to now, while those with matriculation take on 
“apprenticeships which are traditionally for those 
These, in turn, drive out 
those who normally take such training and the 
process continues downward”’.*’ This is what the 
Social Democratic Minister of Education, Helmut 
Rohde, described as the “merciless pressure of 
selection’’.** The lack of vocational training with the 
accompanying lack of skill is what contributes consid- 
erably to the large number of unemployed youth, and 
the bigger sufferers among these are the girls. 

Young people are sacked first because 

— they have the least production experience and 
the least profit is lost when they go, 2 

— they are not yet entrenched in production, so 
they are most expendable and will‘hardly hold a key 
position in the production process, 

— they usually put up least resistance, partly from 
a lack of proletarian experience m struggle and partly 
through their special social position. , It is easier for 
them to exist without work because the family keeps 
them. This isnot the case for older workers with 
family responsibilities, ; 

— for the above reason, public opinion sees youth 
unemployment as less serious than the unemployment 
of a father. f ' : : 

Very often, young people are fired immediately 
upon completing training. In the same way, what 
used to be normal is now very difficult or even 
impossible, and that is the transfer from a relatively 
intensive apprenticeship under a tradesman to work 
in big industry which trains only some of the labour 
power it needs. Thus, youth unemployment has 
become a permanent part of the state monopoly 
system in FRG. i 

It is in this context that one must see the claims 
often seen in FRG press that the extraordinarily 
high percentage of youth unemployment is one 
reaction of the “economy” to the security of wages 
and work for older workersjand employees (from 53 
to 55 onwards) that the trade unions have successfully 
fought for in a number of industrial branches, The 
allegedly necessary “flexibility of the labour market” 
would now force them to not employ the lower age 
groups. The price paid “for the social security of 
older workers’ and fathers of families’ would be 
youth unemployment. ` 
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The objective logic of the capitalist system of 
exploitation is here purposely used to set the: ' socially 
less protected working class youth against the older 
workers and employees while in reality this logs 
makes it necessary to fight for social security, for 
job guarantees and wages in the interests of the whole 
class and notvonly a part of it. The question is being 
thrown up for a growing number of workers: in how 
far can the struggle on the basis of the existing 
ace lead to permanent welfare for the class as a 
who aa 


For Capitalist Discipline 


Like unemployment in general, youth unemploy- 
ment is used by the monopolies to discipline the 
working class. Greater performance pressure is put 
on the young emplo workers. 
knows from experience what little ... security he has 
will be more willing to make concessions regarding 
the conditions offered." Negotiated or’ 
guaranteed benefits are reduced or evaded:, “Ap- 


p 


prentices” or “young workers”, that is, unskilled - 


young people are employed only on the condition that, 
for example, they agree not to attend the obligatory 
trade school for six or eight hours weekly. Under the 
pressure. of growing social insecurity and lack'oọf job 


prospects, the exploitation in capitalist factories. 


increases. 5 
At the same time, however, the ruling class fear 
the possible political consequences of growing un- 
employment among the younger generation. “As Yet, 
‘aggressive tones are raro,” one reportage ‘states. 
“But this can change quickly””™ { 
Under pressure from parliamentary elections to 


_the Bundestag (1976), FRG Government and a 


number of the provincial governments (North-Rhine 
Westfalia, Baden Wurttemberg, etc.) felt forced to 
take special measures within the framework of: their 
general economic policy to linder youth unemploy- 
ment. However, all of these measures. attempt to 
stimulate the market without in any way defending 
the rights of the young generation, without interfering 
in the reproduction process of monopoly capital.. This 
means they try to cure the symptoms by getting at 
least some of the young people off the streets,.with- 
out in the least poling Pa se neon youth 
unemployment and lack of a iceships. Thus, 
FRG Government allocated 30) million a on 


January 21, 1976 in its Immediate Programme, in 


order to i 
— finance additional measures for training' 

retraining youth under the Work~Encouragement 

Law, 

— mitigate the regional differences in the number of 

jobs and apprenticeships available by creating state- 

run training facilities, 


— establish 2,000 more apprenticeships at the post- ` 


office and the railways, and io 
— encourage the vocational training of incapacit- 
ated youth, a larger number of whom have been given 
the sack because they are “low performmers’’.™ 4 
The provincial, governments’ programmes ‘are 
similar, Although this enables several thousand young 
people to train or retrain, and thus gain a ‘skill, ‘tho 
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g the 


chances of them getting a job after completin i 


course are just as small as had they not done it. 
Hamburg, according to a trade union sxpert of 
FRG, only some 20 per cent.of the part-cipants in 
such courses can expect to- be- given. work in those 
trades. One comment made was that beaind these 
“efforts on behalf of unemployed youth” is nothing 
more than the “often badly veiled delaying tactics of 
helpless politicians” .® 

The complete helplessness of the system is ex- 
pressed in the fact that while 2,000 new apprentice- 


ships aro to be created at the post office and the -~ 


railways, sharp personnel cuts have been introduced 
to reduce the deficits of both state undertakings. 


Democratic Solutions 


The -German Communist Party (DKF) and the 
German Working Youth (SDAJ) are! 
fighting for the elementary needs of vor oe 
to learn. a trade. Trade union youth, many elected 
youth representatives and shop stewards are 
defendirg the demands: of youth for the right to 
work, to an apprenticeship, training and job secur- 
ity. Hundreds of factory youth representatives who 
do not have legal protection from dismissal have 
been pemalised by the monopolies. ‘This tribute to 
the capitalist economic and social i 
for us”, said Mr 
Unions’ Executive at a youth conference of his union. 
in Kosciing near Ingolstadt, “We will now daga 


gcvernment gramm 

employment. The DKP Congress held in Bonn in 
1976 a resolution on this, stating: ‘Youth 
unemployment and the lack of: apprenticeships are 
the resu_t of the anti-worker and anti-youth policy 
of the employers’ association and the federal 
government. They are consciously used by capital to 
prevent the necessary reforms of vocational training 
through black-mail ... We must take up the imm- 
ediate daily interests and link them to zhe future 
expectations of working and learging youth. And 
here it is necessary through the le of actually 
ioa oiis O mao, de ar e future 
intereste of working 'and learning youth can be 
implemented only in a socialist republic, ””™ 


FOOTNOTES 
iSo R. Gutermuth, Ausbeutung in der BRD, Berlin 1976, 
eatigen Kapitalismus, 


Bonn, 142. ` 
Lel. “Arboitalust oot sip yelp etd in: 
IuqandarEsttelusighoe Materiatien and einem 
ee rororo aktuell, Reinbeck b. burg.. 1975, 
‘Youth Taa in 1974-1975 Recession, in: Monthly 
s nemployment ‘ont 
Labour Review, Washington, 1/1976, p. 51. 
*See Jugendabreitslosikeit, Materlalisn und Azalysea . 
op. cit. p 17-18. 
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VARSITY VERSUS SUPERSTITIONS 
; (Continued from page 16) 
and the country’s biggest newspaper chain, have 
openly criticised the Committee and gone all out 
for Sai Baba, one of its principal targets. Oar 
investigative journalists and scoop-experts don’t 
seem to be interested in exposing godmen’s tricks. 
Perhaps our journalists’ caste-class background does 
not inspire them to attack anything that in the 


gocs 
name of reli See V.T.R. Shetty, ‘‘Minorities 
and if ain goo Mainstream, July 16, 1976) 

Dr Narasimhaiah’s repoated plea for a national 
committee with judicial powers to frauds who 
claim supernaticnal powers and exploit the gullible, 
is not likely to be heard by a Government dominated 





by Jana San and Raj Narain types. On the other 
„hand, A.K. Subbaiah, a Jana Sangh leader in the 
Karnataka | ture, sought to ae the Assembly 
recently to action against the Vice-chancellor 
on ‘the that the latter was overstepping the 


fonctions of a University. A few days ago, an 
RSS-inspired rally of students demanded the 
resignation of Dr Narasimhaiah on grounds that he 
had criticlsed JP during Emergency. - The real target 
again was the Committee 

The Bangalore University needs sympathy and 
support. In turn, the Committee should become 
more active if it has to sustain such support. 
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tr bal people in India have- been objects of 
occesional research and study. While some of 
these studies have romanticised them, peinting an 
idyllic pi of their primitive and naive simplicity, 
a life of dance and song and rituals ard colour; 
others Lave treated them as curious anthropological 
phenomena, as quixotic museum pieces wedded to 
institutions like Ghotul, Dhunkuria, Rcrung etc. 
it age-old concepts of tribal equality and 


zy. 
Honesty, however, lies in the efforts which have 
' thrown light upon their heart-breaking poverty, 
diseases and vicious exploitation. The tribal people 
in Indic number nearly 38 million, that is, 6.9 per 
cent of the whole population (1971 Census) and 
inhabit a territory which runs roughly across the 


middle of India from the district of Broach through - 


Surat, Khandesh, Melghat, Chandra Baster, 
Srikakulam, Koraput, Chota Nagpur, Santhal 
Parganas tothe foot-hills of Himilayas in Assam 
and Arunachal. 
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On August 15, 1947 fresh hopes of millions’ of 
Indians were stirred and the tribals too looked 
forward to a new and bright future. The makers of 
the Constitution took great care to take into account 
the aspirations of the tribal folks by incorpo 
into the Constitution, provisions which would: 
promote their educational and economic interests 
with special care. However, the ultra-legalistic 
definition they gave to the tribes provided’ fair 
indications as to what fate they would meet. 

Article 342 and the related provisions of the 
Constitution make the question “who are or are 
fiot tribes?”, a matter of Presidential discretion and 
Parliamentary opinion. This led to a number of 
anomalies. U.N. Dhebar Commission had to observe 
in 1960 that the hopes of the Constitution-makers 
about the condition of the tribes had not material- 
ised. 

Development of roads and communications, which 
is absolutely indispensable for the socio-economic 
advancement of any people, and more so for the 
tribes, has been neglected. At a stage when tho 
all-India average of road mileage was 28 miles per 
100 square miles the comparative figures in tribal 
districts of States like Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh 
and Maharashtra was as low as 5.2 miles. . 

Medical facilities which is related to life-and-death 
question of the tribals are shockingly absent, to say 
the least, In Maharashtra, which takes pride in 
being the most advanced and best administered 
State of India, the gap between the hospital facility 
available in the tribal areas and medical facilities 
available in the State as a whole illustrates clearly 
where the tribal interest stood in the governmental 
list of priorities in the past. While one bed covered 
2687 ns on an average in the whole State, in 
the Scheduled areas, namely, Gadchiroli, Kalwan and 
Surgena Mehar one bed covered 18782, 18752 and 
17832 persons, reepectively. According to a report 
of the Maharashtra State Legislature Committee there 
was no health centre in the Rajura Devada block in 
1975. In Ettapalli block, people had to travel for 
medical facilities, nearly 41 km to Adheri or to far 
away district headquarter at Chandrapur itself. 

In education too the tribals have remained back- 
ward or at. best marginally less backward than before. 
The Census report of 1931 placed the literacy among 
the Scheduled tribes as 0.7 per cent whereas in 1961 
it rose to 8.53 percent. In sheer statistical terms 
this represents a great leap but the possibilities of 
subtle statistical jugglery canot be ruled out in view 
of the continued absence of the tribal people in the 
higher echelons of the bureaucracy in particular. It 
is paradoxical indeed to suggest that education is 
spreading fast among the tribals, but they have not 
emerged as “professionals”. The fact of the matter, 
as represented by the Reports of Commissioner of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (1971-72 and 
1972-73) seems to be that enrolment is encouraging 
at the primary level — 64 per cent — but it tends to 
decrease at higher stages of education. Thus the 
phenomenon of “drop-outs” and corresponding 
wastage involved, is particularly high so far as the 


, tribal education is concerned, 


Another malaise which the tribal folks of India 
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suffer from is perpetual indebtedness leading to the 
scourge of bonded labour. The Bihar Tribal Research 
Institute, Ranchi found in a sample survey it carried 
out that 132/200 families working in agriculture or 
in mines were in debts. Among the Santhals 66 per 
cont of the families were in debt and they paid an in- 
credibly high rate of interest which ranged bstween 
156 to 600 per cent. The Study Group on Tribal 
Labour, appointed, by the National Commission on 
* Labour observed “ ... when a tribal becomes indebted 
or he is trapped into indebtedness, in the first stage 
he loses his land, but as if that is not enough, he 
also loses his freedom to sell his labour.” — | 

Similarly the Twentieth Report of the Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled; Tribes 
(1970-71) drew pointed attention to the chronic 
indebtedness of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in backward rural areas to private mahajans 
and sahukars which constantly reproduced and 
nourished the system of bonded labour. The ‘Report 
asserted in the most emphatic terms that the practice 
of bonded labour existed under different names in 
different States. In Andhra Pradesh it was. called 
Gothi or Vetti; in Gujarat. Hali; in J&K, Jana 
Manjhi or Ijhari; in Kerala, Valloorkconpanan or 
Nilupanan; in Madhya Pradesh, Harvali; Majhdhari 
Hali, Kamia; in Maharashtra, Vet or Begar, and so 
on. All these persist in spite of the fact that there 
are express provisions in the Constitution; which 
empower the Governors of States to regulate the 
money-lending business in the Scheduled Tribe and 
Scheduled Caste areas, and other legislations. which 
banned bonded labour. 

Apart from these the area which revealed the 
hypocrisy of the administration in the past was 
employment. The Constitution provided for! consi- 
deration of the claims of the Schedilled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in the making of -appdintment in 
the government-controlled sector. But thé authorities 
have time and again denied opportunities to the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes under the pretext that 
suitable candidates could not .be found from amon- 
gst them. This applied particularly to the higher 
tiers of bureaucracy which meant that the tribes were 
practically absent in the vital decision-making levels of 
the administration Tho situation was far from satisfac- 
tory at the lower levels. The failure of UPSC to recom- 


mend more than one candidate for the post of lowe? 
division clerks in the Central Secretariat Services in 
1969 when as many as 82 posts had been kept 
reserved for them makes the picture clear. 

Thus the tribals have been consistantly neglected, 
their resultant backwardness is reflected in the com- 
parative figures of per-capita income. At a time 
when the per-capita income in the country as a whole 
was Rs 330, those of the tribals was as low as Rs 
104.59 in MP; 103.60 in Rajasthan; and 101.60 in 
Gujarat. i 

Now, as far as the Janata Party is concerned, it 
takes cognisance of the plight of the minorities in 
general and the state of abject poverty of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in particular. 
It, therefore, has committed itself to the task of 
uplifting the tribals educationally and economically 
by a policy of special treatment to tham. In this 
conenction the Party has expressly stated that it shall 
reserve between 25 and 33 per cent of all appoint- 
ments to government service for the backward. class, 
as recommended by the Kalelkar Commission. In 
view of the continued process of hounding the tribals 
out of the forests on which more than half the tribal 
population depends for livelihood, the Janata’ Party 
manifesto promises that land and forest rights of 
tribes will be safeguarded. 

Thess coupled with other promises, if implemented 
earnestly will goa long way. towards ameliorating 
and even improving the condition of the tribals. It 
may be mentioned that the Janata Party shall do 
well to mobilise local leadership if it really means to 
bring about the all-round development ‘of the tribal- 
inhabited areas and of all the tribal people; a 
‘bureaucratic approach to do that may fail as it did ` 
in the past Though there was nothing inherently 
wrong with the Tribal Development Blocks program- 
mes which were inaugurated in 1956 in 43 block, they 
failed, as the Report of the Commissioner for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes af..1967 
pointed out, because of inefficient administration and 
slack attitude of the officers in charge of the 
programmes. E 

Surely the Janata Party Government will bear in 
mind that it is pledged to preserving’ the secular 
and the richly diverse character of our State, and 
the 38 million tribals add to that richness, i? 
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NUCLEAR POLICY — MI 


Bhabha’s 
Foresight 


C. RAGHAVAN 


t 


m the ing, Bhabha saw that an Indep- 
endent India would be able to tackle her poverty, 
and catch up with the developed world, only through 
abundart sources of power, and that this power 
could come only through nuclear energy. 

It waa this vision that impelled him, even when he 
was working on cosmic ray research at ak 
to persuade Tata Trustees to prepare the future 
infrastracture of India through training of scientists 
in this field and creating the nucleus of a research 
establishment. 

Similarly, even when use of nuclear energy for power 
productcon was merely on'drawing boards, and the 
world only knew about atomic and thermonuclear 
power in terms of the awful Bomb, Bhabha could 
anticipate the various stages of rag hig of power, 
through tapping nuclear energy. Bhabha clearly 
foresaw. production of power by use of natural 
fissile u-anium-235, either in reactors .using natural 


uranium or in reactors using enriched uranium., 


However, taking into consideration comparatively 
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poor uranium-235 resources in India, and the vast 
resources of thorium available to us in monazite 
sands, Bhabha envisaged use of*the plutonium, a 


` byeproduct of the U-235 burning reactors, in second 


generation reactors that would convert U-238 and 
thorium into plutonium’ and U-233, both fissile 
materials. U-233 would be the fuel for the third 
stage power reactor. BARC, it has been disclosed, is 
now working on a mini-reactor that would burn 
U-233 and produce power. _ 

In his paper presented before the First Interna- 
tional Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy (August 1955), Bhabha pointed out that 
using only naturally occurring fissile material, U-235, 
India could hope to get out of every ton of natural 
uranium an energy equivalent of 2100 tons of coal; 
in other words, India would have en equivalent 
to about 315 million tons of coal, and on this basis 
India could never hope to reach the US standard 
of living. But if the power programme was ultim- 


. ately to depend on coverting U-238 and thorium 


into plutonium and U-233, then India’s energy 
resource would be the equivalent of 600 thousand 
million tons of coal. 

Bhabha also envisaged that ultimately mankind 
would conquer the secrets of controlling and taming 
fasion power, and. thus enable the production of 
power, so to say out of sea water. 

ing this is view, Bhabha advocated preparing 
India for the second generation of nuclear reactors, 
burning plutonium and creating more plutonium and 
ete of U-238 and thorium. He pointed out 

t plutonium was not a naturally occurring fissile 
metal but an artificial material created by burning 
U-235. He advocated hence a programme on 
creating enough nuclear power reactors using U-235, 
that would produce plutonium which India could 
have in hand in sufficient quantities to use in the 
second generation reactors. 

Hence his insistance at the very first meeting to 
settle the. IAEA statutes and safeguards’ that 
countries could not be forced to give up to IAEA 
(as USA and UK wanted) plutonium produced 
in nuclear reactors using U-235. He challenged the 
British view that plutonium had no civilian use, 

The nuclear programme that Bhabha envisaged 
and launched involved setting up a number of power 
stations using natural uranium (the heavy water 
using Canadian types), so that India would not be 
at the mercy ever of USA or any other country 
that had enrichment facilities. At that time the 
only known method of enrichment was the gaseous 
diffusion method, that consumed a lot of electric 
power. Even now the centrifuge process still involves 
consumption of electric power, a scarce commodity 
in India, though at a lower level than the gaseous 
diffusion plant, 

That is why Bhabha went in for the Canadian 
reactor, the CANDU type. Fhe agreement with 
Canadg signed in 1963 was an entirely equitable one, 
based on total mutuality. Much later, in 1965, the 
Chairman of the Canadian AEC explained to me ’ 
that one of the factors that had weighed with Canada 
in signing that agreement was that India was then 

ahead of any other country on the R&D work 
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in respect of breeder reactors, and if India succeeded, 
Canada would have had access to that technology. 

The USA, USSR or UK had no interest in it at 
that time, simply because they had more of uranium, 
whereas there was no thorium in USA, unlike in India. 
France has been interested in breeder reactors and has 
done some work. India is now collaborating with 
‘France in the Rhapsody reactor. The Kalpakkam 
‘breeder reactor (experimental) is based: on this 
technique. 

Alsa; from the beginning, Bhabha had encoutaned 
‘his scientists to undertake research and deyelopment 

in every aspect. Taking note of the need for total 
self-reliance in this field, Bhabha developed: expertise 
on the plutonium separation plant, and soon got the 
first one set up, the same plant that : provided 
plutonium which went into the Pokhran test. 

] ® , 
Fro the very beginning, even before India be- 

came free, her voice was raised against weapons 
of mass destruction. And as USA first, then USSR, 
and then UK experimented with and developed much 
bigger bombs with greater bangs and destructive 
powers — bombs before which the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki bombs were mere toys — India was in the 
forefront of the crusade to ban the Bomb. 

This was in line with India’s entire è Philosophy and 
culture. India was thus able from th to 
resist the temptation to go in for nuclear and 
‘' thermonuclear weapons, but instead was determined 

in her crusade to eliminate such weapons. 

It was no doubt clear from the beginning that the 
Bomb was no military weapon for wars. Wars after 
all are only a means to an end, and the end is the 
objective of enforcing one’s will on the vanquished. 
And if a Bomb were to destroy the vanquished and, 
after the American monopoly was broken, in the 
process destroy the aspiring-victor, then: it was no 

weapon of war. 

Yet after USA had acquired and began perfecting 
the weapon, USSR acquired it, and then UK, and 
later France and the People’s Republic of China. 
This was because, while the Bomb was no weapon of 
war it was, insofar as USA and USSR were con- 
cerned, a weapon whose ee DIa by one could 
always be used to threaten the Even without 
openly saying so, the mere possession implied a 
superior bargaining power. 

Or, atleast it was so thought, until the-peasants of 
Vietnam demonstrated that neither the Bomb nor the 
threat of using it—a threat that was obliquely 
conveyed from time to time both by Lyndon Johnson 
and Richard Nixon — nor even the most modern 
sophisticated technology could avail before a .people 
truly determined to fight for their independence and 


TG lias aaie and dhe” daro io agire ahaa 
weapons, and had been in the forefront from the 


fifties in the international campaign to eliminate: 


disarmament, She realised that world 
power-equation and relations being what 
and considering her geopolitical position, I 


them, was equally aware that there could be no 
unilateral 
were, 
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ia did - 


, not need to possess or acquire atomic weapons in 


order to deal with either USA or USSR if ever either 
sought to aggress against India. Automatically the 
other would be dragged in on India’s side, not 
because of any humanitarian or moral reasons but 
because otherwise the world’s - balance, would be 
destroyed. 

However, this was not necesssirily fue if other 
powers on India’s frontiers were to acquire such 
weapons, or come to an arrangement where they 
would have an tic finger on such weapons. 
Hence, I venture to submit, even in the Nehru- 
Bhabha era, while there was no overt or covert 
Move to acquire the weapons or prepare for their 
acquisition, at the same time nothing was ever done 
that would foreclose India’s options. 

But it was realised that the best option ‘would be 


` one that would line up world public opinion behind 


for it. 
nauseum. 


nuclear disarmament and India campai 
V.K. Krishna Menon raised this issue a 


(JAWABARLAL Nehru's death in May 1964 created 
some initial setbacks for the Indian Atomic 
Energy development. 

For one thing, Bhabha had the problem of 
establishing rapport with Lal Bahadur who had no 
particular knowledge or expertise and had no 
scientific frame of mind. 

Even during Nehru’s time, after the Chinese 
attack on ‘India in 1962, voices had been raised 
A inane India’s nonalignment, and the efforts to. 

India with USA had been renewed. It failed 
only becanee by then USA bad no need or desire to, 
acquire new allies, and the client States had lost 
their strategic value. The US entanglement in 
Indochina had already begun. The qualitative change 
came only under LBJ in 1964. 

It was in this situation that two events occurred 
that had a bearing on some of the subsequent 
developments. The first was the ouster of Nikita 
Khruschoy from power in Moscow. The second 
was China’s first atomic test. Both these occurred 
in Cctober 1964. 

The Government of India and Lal Bahadur were 
shaken. Lal Bahadur made a trip to the United 
Kingdom in December 1964 — where he had talks 
with Haiold Wilson.over the Chinese atom ‘bomb 
and its implications for Indian: security. Within 
India voices had been raised, by the Jana Sangh till 
then, but now from more le quarters, about 
India too acquiring the Bom 

The British at that time were cultivating the 
Chinese. Also, they were intensely worried that if 
India launched itself on the path of acquiring atomic 
weapons, ‘‘the balance of power” in Asia would be 
irretrievably upset against British and American 
interests, not only in South een Sees 
too. 

The idea of nuclear “protection” by the Dular 
powers to countries like India — not posseasing-a 
bomb but facing enemies having such a weapon-— 
was born here. 

„Subsequently, Lal- Bahadur denied -that he had: 


i 
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sought aay “protection” but had. merely raised the 
issue. But the British used to assert then, and later, 
that the idea of ‘“‘protection’”? and even -he word 
“nuclear umbrealla’? emanated then 
sources, 
Published press reports during Lal Sahadur’s 
visit to London (December 3-6 1964) said that Lal 
Bahadur had discussed with Harold Wilson - (British 
Prime Minister), China’s nuclear explosion, India’s 
proposa s for elimination of nuclear weapons, India’s 
views or nuclear attacks from nuclear powers, the 
problem in this matter faced by all non-nuclear 
nations and the idea of a “general guarantse”. This 
created romewhat of a controversy, and Lal Bahadur 
explained in Parliament on December 9, 1964 that 
he wanted India end other non-nuclear rations to 
have a guarantee, immunity. against amy nuclear 
attack ty China. He felt that US and USSR as the 
two great nuclear powers should take the responsib- 
eve canted providing guarantee against the danger 


Unlees one had access to classified records of the 
Government, it would not be possible to sey whether 
or not these basic formulations — search for out- 
side nuclear guarantee and all that it implied, a 

only for the country’s policy of nonalignment and 

pole. independence, but also for long-term steps 

and prosperity — were 
undertaken after thorough discussions and consul- 
tations with the Atomic Energy- Commission and 
its chie Dr Bhabha. However, from such talk as 
I subsequently had with Bhabha’s associates it was 
my impression that perhaps there was a zommunic- 


intermediary between the PM and others on non- 
politicel matters.) 


; : 
® 


A HANWHILE, after the euphoria of the Moscow 
Test Ban Treaty, tho nonaligned countries in 
genera., and the neutrals in the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Talks in- particular, had begun to see that 
there v'as no let up in the nuclear arms race. They 
saw that, contrary to their solemn commitment (in 
the Moscow Treaty) to proceed to other disarma- 
ment steps, the super-powers were expan and 
perfecting their weapons through underground tests, 
while France and China were going ahead in their 
own way through atmospheric tests, 

After the Chinese attack in 1962, Indie had been 
taking for a while a back seat on disarmament 
issues, and the crusading zeal that Krishna Menon 
had Gemonstrated at the UN im lining up mie rion 
aligned had been absent. 

Britain, sensitive as a European, istand power, 
playing second fiddle to the US, and feeling both 
domestic and international pressures over its nuclear 
armoury and the US “special relationship”- 
was then demanding British show of independence 
in thie matter, and move away ‘from USA, both as 
a price of entry into EEC and Europe's economic 

even more to have a voice in Western 
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Europe’s political affairs), started the talk about 
dangers of nuclear proliferation, ‘through further 
spread of nuclear weapons. Britain’s target was 
India. Wilson had been supporting Pakistan dip- 
lomatically, and in the summer of 1964 (both before 
and after Nehru’s death) had helped Pakistan to 
revive the Kashmir controversy in the UN and to 
pressurise India into yielding. - 
. At the ENDC, where India’s reptesenitelive was 
V.C. Trivedi, tho neutrals were not taken in so much. 
While everyone agreed on the need to prevent 
proliferation, they saw proliferation by existing 
nuclear powers of their existing nuclear weapons, both 
vey, and quantitatively as an even greater 
threat to humanity than the danger of new countries 
acquiring them. Though several nations were credit- 
ed with capability,the only one which had the capac- 
ity and facing the pressure to acquire one was India, 
This was also the beginning of the Vietnam War. 
During the 1964 election campaign in US, Senator 


‘Goldwater had advocated use of nuclear wea 


pons 
against Vietnam (after the A 1964 Tonkin Gulf 
incident, stage-managed by US Navy as it was 
later revealed). The 1964 UN General Assembly 
itself had had an attenuated session (thanks to the 
US-USSR controversy over Payment of arrears for 
Pe ene operations). 
o almost defunct Disarmament Commission 
aa bead Onn to meet at tho United Nations 
Headquarters in 1965 summer to keep up the 
momentum of world pressure for disarmament. The 
ENDC report to the Commission clearly emphasised 
the need for action on the nuclear weapons front, 
and ‘talked of balanced obligations and responsib- 
ilities of nuclear and non-nuclear powers to save the 
world from the dangers of nuclear holoacust. 


Np1A-Pakistan troubles had begun on the Rann of 
Cutch. President Ayub had begun “testing” India 
end probing its frontiers, using in the process US. 
pplied weapons. ower’s solemn assurances 
to Nehru that the weapons supplied by the US to 
Pakistan would not be allowed to be used 
India, proved to be no assurance at all, even though 
its most dramatic demonstration was yet to come, 
in the India-Pakistan war in September of that year. 
Lal Bahadur had been invited by President Johnson 
to- visit USA and he had accepted the invitation, 
but before dates could be fixed, Indian view on 
Vietnam, mild as it was, enraged LBJ, and Lal 
Bahadur was “‘disinvited’’. 
went ahead with his plans to visit Canada. With 
United States embroiled by then in Vietnam, 
with the US-Soviet sitar tate Pia Go 
Brezhnev-Kosygin-Podgorny triumvarate had 
in the saddle six months, and were perhaps 
yet weighing ities of rapprochement 
China, and the Vietnam problem) Britain pai 
to be getting nowhére on the nuclear issuc and on its 
campaign to prevent new nations acquiring weapons. 
The Disarmament Commission ree ant 
Te Pa representative was ont (the 
A E E E and Gracie: 
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_ Ment negotiator) was not set on fire with the 
British idea ably supported by Pakistan that was 
playing the anti-India tune. The Dis- 
armament Commission’s call in May 1966 for nuclear 
disarmament and step by step approach to it 
through balanced and mutual obligations and res- 
ponsibilities of both the nuclear and nom-nuclear 
powers was a victory of sorts for India, and for those 
in India who were sceptical of “protection” either 
by US wr UK or USSR and who believed in self- 


Lal- Bahadur’s Ottawa visit took place'in this 
atmosphere. ‘He camo to Ottawa without any Foreign 
Office official to accompany him, even to r btief hen 
on.any subject about previous Indian stand. Though 
Lal Bahadur was to have discussed the Chinese 
nuclear explosion, threats to India’s security and 
disarmament, none from the United Nations Indian 

‘Mission too was called, even though V.C. Trivedi, 

by then the acknowledged Indian expert whom other 
neutrals were consulting, was in New York. Lal 
Bahadur was assisted only by L. K. Jha and the 
Indian High Commissioner in Ottawa, who would 
have known or could have known about Indo- 
Canadian bilateral issugs, but not the wide ayeen oh 
‘problems. 

Having known Lal Bahadur fairly closely for a 
considerable span of time, I raised with him the 
basic issues of nuclear “protection”, the Indian 
stand in the UN and world forums on disarmament 
and mutual obligations and responsibilities idea, 
the Canadian and Western support to Pakistan 
on Rann of Kutch etc, the US ‘‘disinvitation” to 
him, and asked how he thought a country like India 
could place its trust for its future security on 
such outside powers. 

„I found that Lal Bahadur was getting “educated” 
the-hard way into the realities of international life. 

-but jocularły turned me off by saying there was an 
-advantage in talking without techinical people and 
advisors, since he could ‘tell his hosts he would like to 
study. it and thus not commit himself. 

L. K. Jha, being an economist and a technocrat, 
appeared to be concerned with the need for rapid 
economic development in India, and looked at the 
nuclear question merely in terms of the enormous 
‘diversion of economic resources that a nuclear arms 
race, with China would involve. 

However, thanks to the fact that he was facing a 
domestic problem, over his purported Jack of stiffness 


-Pakistan over the Rann of Kutch, and the . 


fact perhaps that Canada was supporting Pakistan 
obliquely, Lal Bahadur did not commit himself in 


Ottawa on the nuclear issue beyond reiterating - 


India’s poli 
produce n 


J. Bhabha himself meanwhile had invited a 

* group of British journalists to visit India’s 
atomic energy establishments, and the British press 
reported that India was producing her own plotonum 
that would enable India to make a bomb by 1970. 
Bhabha’s was perhaps: an attempt to convince the 
Western press that India had the capacity, refurbish 
India’s image abroad, and give credence to the 


of not using her nuclear capability to 
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Indian view that unless international action was taken 
towards nuclear disarmament, to include Chinese 
nuclear disarmament, India’s hands might be forced, 

Soon after, in September 1965, the India-Pakistan 
war erupted, and domestic attention was turned in 
this direction. Also, by then Bhabha had been able 
to establish some communication links with Lal 
Bahadur, though there was not the same rapport as 
during the Nehru era. But Bhabha and the AEC 
felt they could now depend on from the 
highest quarters and go ahead with cir plans. . 

Internationally however, the British views about 
need to prevent India from: acquiring ,. nuclear 
weapons, and thus upsetting the balance'in South 
Asia, had begun to sink in both in Ottawa and 
Washington. Bhabha had signed a very good agree- 
ment with Canada over Rajasthan Power ` Station 
(RAPP-I). Underthe agreement, there was no 
question of international safeguards. Canada would 
inspect RAPP-I to make sure there was no use for 
non-peaceful-purposes and India in turn would be, 
inspecting a Canadian plant (Douglas Point ‘Nuclear 
Station). There was thus strict reciprocity. Canada 
was to supply the designs and technology for the 
CANDU reactor — it was not a licensing arrange- 
ment but outright transfer for a consideration, and 
India could use it for future stations with or ‘without 
its own changes and modifications — dnd also 
provide the material and heavy water etc, - 

It was only later in 1966, that the RAPP-I 
ment was modified and trilateral safeguards involving 
India~Canada and IAEA were brought in and the 
original bilateral reciprocal aN ao up. 

In 1963, when the original RAPP was signed, it 
had been clearly envisaged that India was working 
on and doing R&D work ‘on second and third 
generation breeder reactors. Canada would have 
had access to this technology. Under the Canadian 
agreement, and even the IAEA rules, the inter- 
national or other safeguards would apply to fissile 
and any fissile material derived from such fissile 
material, or any facility in which such fissile material 
or its derivatives are used, or any nuclear facility set 
up with international (LAEA) help. 

This would have left Kalpakkam or other future 
stations free of international safeguards. 

Bhabha in 1965, as one of his aides aouit 
me later, had begun to feel that tho Canadians were 
dragging their feet, and would delay the programme 
until the international ideas and arrangements over 
NPT fructified. Bhabha had established contacts 
and links with thé French, and he had seheduled 
discussions with the French in Vienna at the IAEA 
meeting in January 1966. It was when he was 
travelling to that meeting that the Air-India. plane 
carrying Bhabha crashed on January 24, 1966.in the 
Swiss Alps. The crash has never been satisfactorily 
explained or solved, and there his always been 


` lurking suspicion that the US Central Intelligence 


Agency was involved in it. 

Meanwhile Lal Bhadur had died at Tashkent on 
January 11, 1966, and there had been a change of 
command in Delhi, Indira Gandhi having been 


‘elected leader of the Party and: Primo 
Minister on January 19, 1966. ‘(To Be Continued) 


HOW INDIRA GANDHI DOLES OUT FALSEHOOD (Continued from page 6) 


D F: Were there arguments between — your son, 
J think, Cidn’t want there to be an election? 

I G: My son had nothing to do with policy or 
decision making, nor did I discuss the elections or 
any other matter with him. 

DF: Why does everybody ‘ia India say that is not 
s0? 

IG: Well, this is — you just see, they say it 
about a jot of things, not just about this. 

D F: But everybody says and many reports of 
this, thet your son was — that Sanjay toox part in 
daily mestings of her council, 
from her offices, and at times gave orders to 


Minister. 
thing as daily 


inet 


I G: There was no such emergency 
mectings. A EPEA didn’t attend a single 
Meeting. 


DF: He di didn’t. What about operating from 
your offices? 

I G: Well, how can he? My offices are quite in 
a different block and he has never — I don’t think 
he ever Las seen my office. . 

DF: Never saw your office? 

Peet oraa he may have gone there when I 

Prime Minister, I don’t remember, but 
he cakil didn't during tho emergency. 

D F: Giving orders to Cabinet Ministers and top 
civil servants? 

I G: No, how can you? I mean, this is absolutely 
ridiculos. 

DF: Why is it ridiculous? 

IG: Yell it’s unthinkable, it doesn’t happen. 
And I d.dn’t—even thought of this ha 

DF: Why was there then all this feeling about 
Sanjay? Is it because he’s associated partially with 
the steri ization programme? What is it? 

1G: T'think it’s just an attack on me, It was 
whippec up, deliberately. 

D EFE: There’s one account, in one of the books 
that’s just come out, that in fact he slapped your 
face. Is that true? : 

I G: IF so, it’s -what my father would say, fantastic 
nonsenss. I have never been slapped by anybody 
in my lie, so far. And he has never slapped any- 


body. 

D F: One of the books quoted him as having said 
to you, accused you of being married to your father, 
rather taan to his father. 

IG: Certainly not—I never heard this before. This 
is the first time I’m hearing this statement. 

DF: Really? 

IG: No. 

D F: Because that’s what the amateur painii 
say, is taat you had a blind eye to some o? things he 
was doing, because you felt a guilt. 

IG: No, no. Definitely not. I never heard such 
ridiculous nonsense. 

DF: That was ... 

IG: And I’m not blind to anybody’s daings. 

DF: Do you think ... 

I G: L think that if you're fond of a person, then 
you see that person’s faults all the more clearly, 
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otherwise it is n’t real fondness. 

D F: Do you think that all the fuss about Maruti 
and about the popes car and about why he was 
chosen to win —win that particular assignment, 
do you think that’s fair or unfair? 

I G: What do you mean by winning an assignment? 

D F: I mean, his experience—looking at it from 
outside, it looks as though the reason that he got it 
was that he was your son, rather than he was 


IG: No, no he was not experienced. But here 
was a young man trying to do something new. And 
ee ee Now the only thing is they 

d have said no to him, on the basis that he was 
my son. But on no other basis. And they. did 
give it to some other young man also. 

D F: What about the d that he got? Did. he 
have favouritism there... 

IG: No, no. 

DFE: -getting the 297 acres of land, 
IG: Not at all. , 

D F: How many cars has he produced so far? 

I G: That I don’t know, becauso unfortunately, it 

was immediately after that, that we had a fuel crisis 
and thé Goverment thai wasn’t too keen on any 
cars being produced. In fact, later on we had to tell 
all the car people to try and di 

DF: But you don’t think that his business acti- 
vities were helped by being your son? 

IG: Well, that may have been, but not because I 


‘said so, or somebody said so. 


D F: But they all say that the whole—his becoming 
an agent for various firms in Amjierica, or in Britain, 
was due to his being your son. 

IG: Well, I really don’t know anything about 
that. And since all these things are being enquired 
into, it’s better to let that take its course, rather than 
my dealing with it here, 

DF: Do you think in fact that enquiry will be a 
fair enquiry? 

IG: Now, I don’t know whether it will be con- - 
tempt.of court if I say something about it. . 

D F: If there was an election in the next couple of 
years, how tempted would you be to stand again? 

’ IG: At this moment not too tempted. 

DF: What do you plan for the future? Do you 
plan to go back into politics? 

IG: This depends what you mean by politics, If 
you mean by politics, you know, as a career or as 
wanting to be in office, I’ve never been too keen on 
that, even when I was in office. Because I said that 
I_did regard it as a — somewhat of a burden. But 
I am terribly involved in what happens to the Indian 
people and to India’s future. And I can’t divorce 
On Looker. 

DF: Loo back over your iod in power 
here, what would you say that you dehieved? During 
those 11 years. 

IG: Well, I think we have achieved far greater 
political cohesion in the country and a sense of unity, 
specially in the border states, which haven’t been 
felt so close or so much a part of the mainstream. 
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Which may be eroded ‘now, I don’t know. Secondly, 
creating a feeling of self-reliance and strengthening 
the: -self-reliance component of the economy, in 
production, for instance and of course, iwe did 
increase production. And we strengthened science 
and technology. E think we also succeeded in creating 
a more scientific atmosphere in the country. ‘All this, 
by the way was a consolidation of my father’s ideas 
and politics. 

D F: What would you feel though, as the daughter 
of Mr Nehru, when you expelled reporters or what-, 
ever, from India. ‘Although you may have felt it 
was Prena by your own judgment, did it:not feel, 

? $ a 1 


IG: Well, I wasn’t happy about expelling some- 
body. But it was a temporary phase and, ds I said, 
that when a person is ill, sometimes yau have to take 
Bitter medicine. 

DE: You obviously on felt, over the years and 
particularly in the later years, that the Western press 
ano ae Gian ae 
IG: One story which was very vety blatant, a 
judge died who had a name very similar to the j 
who did my case. He was an older man, he'lived in 
another state and he died ‘of heart failure. |But the 
news came out in England that I had Had him 
murdered. And when this was contradicted by the 
High Commission, the contradiction- was ‘not 


DF: People: always say iit vor thet there was 
a: key/moment in your life, where you had to choose ` 
whorneeded you most. Your father or your husband 


D E: Do you think you should have tarred shire”. 

mon ple for advice and counsel? , 
timately nobody does really. And spex 
oa dais a e IEN We ae Hai. re 

DF: But when you hear people from -he West 
and ‘so on, talking about India, what is it that you 
feel like saying? What you don’t understand about 
running India, as opposed to anywhere else 3s... 

L G: The size of the problem. The gigantic , prop- 
ortion of the ions we face. You can’t put any 
labels on India and you can’t some’ people 
compare Indian progress with Singapore. I ‘mean, 
isn’t ‘that ridiculous? And it’s not just size, but 
there’s very diversity in’ every sphere. You 
know, we have very large minorities, you know,’ 
about 60 million Moslems, about 15 million 
Christians and other minorities, so that differences 
of languages, and religion and ethnic differences, all 
-kinds. So the question of keeping all: this -ogether, 
without — and yet allowing them to keep their 
separate personalities and customs and so cn. This 
is why we feel that democracy is important, because. 
democracy allows yoy to have small explos.ons‘and 
therefore avoid the bigger explosion. ` 

D F: Looking at the tradition you inhert-ed from 
your father, the founder in a way of Indian democ- 
„Tacy and so on, do you feel as though you've failed, 
‘or succeeded i in’ your political :..? 

I G: I think I've succeeded. à 

D F: And then failed? oe 

IG: No, I don’t think I failed at all. So I dott 
count a defeat at elections a failure. A failuse would 


and you chose your father, to help your father stand be if something had gone wrong with the country, 


— to stand by your father. Andina 
the marriage, but most of all to be with yout 
. Did you...? 

1G: No, it did not end my marriage and that 
decision was taken jointly with my husband. I didn’t 
take itin confrontation with him. But he said that 
it was a moment when we had to help my father, he 
aswellasL . i 

D F: And in what way were you able to help your 
father? . 

IG: Well, he was all alone ahd I helped hirn by 
keeping house for him and looking after’ him 
generally. I didn’t leave my husband. AT ese 
was staying with us. 

D F: Now, at this moment, in your life where 
you're no longer in power, who do you turn, to:most 
for advice and counsel? 

1G Well, I have never turned. ‘to anybody for 
advice and counsel. Even when I was a very small 
child, I had to stand on my own feet. Because of 
the circumstances of those times. And somehow the 
circumstances have remained more or leas the same. 
I have to take my own’ decisions. 


to end 
father. 
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but that hasn’t. 

D F: And so you would describe your success as 
you in — in what? 

I G: Well, in strengthening the country. -Which 
is the major aim, I think, of any governmert in in any 
— a person who is sincorely working : for tke coun- 


try. i 

D F: Did- you nearly destroy democracy? . . ' 

a m No, not. 

F: Because, of course, yóur critics say that if 
you'd won that election, you would have taken it 
as carte blanche to change the system? 

I G: No, certainly not. We could have die = 
why would we have had elections then? Ws could 
have done it otherwise. And anyhow, I msed not 
have had elections for another year. Ag to 
what we passed in Parliament. - 

D F: And you could have passed ane cls 
in Parliament and never had them — never ... 

I G: That’s right. ; 

DF: Are you happy? 

LG: Well, happiness is a state of mind,- you 
know, which I don't think you, are permanently 
happy. One is happy about certain And 
not so happy about others and in India these are só 
many problems and there are so many difficulties, , 
and Í am a person who sometimes takes or the — 
and that’s where a lot of people come tc see me, 


. even if they know that I can’t do any thing about 


it. They say just talking and putting it, feels — 
TOT And that they have left some of 
the burden on me. i 


MAINSTREAM 


Sx E ` 1 


JA4INSTREAM - deserves / all 
prase for.standing up to the 
fosces of reaction and neo-fascism, 
which revealed in a 
naked form during the black 
months of Emergency. 

Yet, we cannot accept the 
claim tiat you never had a 
moment of doubt or fear. with 
regard lo Emergency. In your 
` article ‘‘Mainstream’s Journey 
Through Emergency” (June 25, 
97H you write overzealously: 

“Looking back one cannot but 

\ 





Rule 48. 


and Besabakthan... 


N would be allowed. 


! 


No Self-Praise 


‘Mainstream’ in White Paper 


In the White Paper on Misuse of Moss Media during. the 
Incernal Emergency, placed before Parlicment on August I, 
1877 by the’ Minister of Information and Broadcasting, the 
fcllowing references are made to Mainstream: 


AJo newspapers were placed under total pre-censorship under 
; N These were The Indian Express, Seminar, 
' Mainstream, Basumati, Murasoli, 


. Mainstream is a weekly of Delhi, It quoted a 
Tagore on freedom on June 28, 1975. The. Editor has stated 
that he was orally told by Shri V.C. Shukla that no such 
quotation from Tagere, or even M 


; paper was critical in several articles thereafter, for which: 
the Editor was formally. warned by the Chief Censor. 


1 


have a sense of pride at’ the 
career of Mainstreom, It never 
bowed before the Emergency Raj. 
Often there was a feeling of being 
left alone by others in the 
fraternity of the Fourth Estate ... 
But for Mainstream there 
was never a moment of doubt, 
and not certainly of fear.” “~. 
The above statement can easily 
be challenged from your own 
writings in Mainstream. Not 
only you had your “moments of 
doubt” but there were moments 
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ahatme Gandhi or Jawaharlal 






In one 

















he referred to “a high-breed political spring chicken”, meaning 
Shri Sanjay Gandhi. The Editor stated that he was told this 
chad annoyed Shri V.C. Shukla. On February’7, 1976 he wrote 
an article called “Goodbye Feroze’’. He has stated that he was. 
. told this had hurt the Prime Minister. On May 29, 1976 he 
_wrore an article entitled “Do we need Nehru today?” This 
accctding, to the editor, was obliquely attacked by the Prime 
Mirister in.the AICC session in Chandigarh (? at New Delhi). 


Ear this and another article he was warned by the then MIB, ‘ 


‘whe, according to the Editor, said he was “under great 
presure”. ` , i 

. Finally pre-censorship was ordered on December.18, 1976. 
The press where. the paper was: printed and the owner of the 


offics premises were threatened, so the paper ceased. publication. , 


; : ges 32-33) 
. Iæ the st of jewels: fram which. Government lsements 
were withheld . Mainégtream figures as one of ' |. 


Emergency 
thirteen En weeklies so penalised. 
= ae le (pages 68-69), 
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and unmmis- 


when you 
Emergency a la 


takably support 


Fascism” "i held in Patna 
(December 4.7, 1975) organised 
by the All-India Peace and Solid- 
arity- Organisation together with 
the Congress Party and the CPP, 
The resolutions of this Confer- 
ence, (which was also attended 
by over fifty countries, including 
some Socialist countries headed 
by the Soviet Union) supported 
to the hilt the Emergency declared 
by Indira Gandhi's Government 
m June of the same ycar, and. 


~ condemned the Opposition as 


“fascist” and “right reactionary”, 
The -high water-mark of this 
Conference, as reported in 
Mainstream, Niw Age and the 
daily press, was a long message 
from Indira Gandhi which was. 
widely cheered by the delegates. 

Matastreom gave total support 
to this Conference and you wrote 
an oversized editorial. (Editor's 
Notebcok) entitled “Jo 
-from Patna” ber 13, 1975, 
P. 3) in which you said the 
following: 

“The four-day Conference held 
last week at Patna was the 
culmination of an ail-India 
campaign educating different 
sections. of the community about 
the dangers of Fascism oyver- 
powering democracy în this 
country..." 

After pointing out the imminent 
danger of Fascism as represented 
by-the opposition and the anti- 
Emergency forces, taking over 
democracy, as represented by 
Indira Gandhi’s Government, you 
proudly point to the support 
given by some “socialist” coun- 
tries to Indira Gandhi’ by 
associating themselves with the 
Anti-Fascist Conference at Patna. 
You wrote: P 

‘The fact that at Patna there 
-gathered delegates from over fifty 
countries endorsing Emergency 
and Twenty-point. Programme 
was no doubt heartening for Smt 
Indira .Gandhi.... In a sense, 
the Patna gathering: has brought 
out sharply once again that in 
time of crisis, the Government 
and: the people of. India can find 
support from the Socialist 
world,...” You. could, not have 

37., 


d 


` that sent 


béen. more clear in your support 
of Emergency atleast at this point 
of time, when the Russians 
pressed their client Socialist states 
into supporting an ted 
attack against the': life and 
liberties of the Indian people. 
Even the Vietnamese and: the 
Cubans could not withstand. the 
Russian pressures and were- 
fooled {despite their revolutionary 
Marxism) into ‘supporting an 
out-and-out : anti-people , mons- 
trosity — the Emergency. The 
Patna. Conference was not a 
- pride, but an eternal shame for 
that section of the Socialist world 
delegations to this 
“conference of charlatans? held 
in Patna où December 4 to 7, 
1975. And your “Journey. from 
Patna” wag also an infamy .for 
which you must lower your. head 
a little and do some self criticism, 

The above | is written not with 
a to minimizing your.’ bold 
and praise-worthy stand against 
the Emergency at a later stage. 
This is only to put the- record 
straight and ‘also the black 
„record of some Socialist coun- 

I carnestly hope, you will 
display the courage at least of a 
Khushwant ‘Singh and publish 
this ` Communication without 
change and with your comments. 
As an old reader, contributor 
and supporter of Matnstream. I 
would like to write about 
Mainstream in Mainstream alone 
and not.elsewhere, 


_ New Deihi 
_EDITOR’S REPLY 


T= delay in publishing Lajpat 
Rai’s Communication was due 
to an accidental— and not a 
deliberate — misplacement of 
some of the papers im 
Mainstream office, and wo trust 
he will understand our difficul- 

tieg when. we tell him that we- 
have only two persons, literally. 
two, in gur ‘editorial section. 

We are.. touched by Lajpat 
Rai’s appreciation of our.:very 
modest stand’ against . authoritar- 
janism during Emergency, though 
we may ‘be forgiven if. we are not 

oyed by his injunction. that 
oy bald display “tho courage” 
of Kushwant Singh who, a very. 
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, Lajpat Rat 


eei person, iaa; to our 
nowledge, never claimed to 
possess it in discernible quantity. 
We ofcourse, admire Lajpat, 
Rai’s bias fora fellow country- 
man. i 


at our claim that we never had 
“moments of dovbt” at our 
stand against Emergency. We 
may Point out that in the 
first issue after the promulgation 
of Eme Mainstream (June 
28;* 197 ‘published Tagore 
poem preying for “Freedom 
fro ear” — for which we 
earned Ministerial anger. Since 
there was merer any 
editorial compromise with Emer- 
gency despite the persecution and 
pay closure that we had to 


ia Lajpat Rai’s ‘letter, this is 
challetiged with the quotation of 
two passages from the Editorial 
Notebook in Mainstream (Dec- 
_ember 13, 1975), The first passage 


. referred only to the all-India 


campaign against Fascist danger 
preceding the Patna. Conference. 
If Lajpat Rai had cared to quote 
the very next sentence, he could 


have noted that im our view,. 


“This campaign was initiated 
long béfore the promulgation of 
the. Emergency.” -Any reference 
to a campaign against Fascist 
danger does not fpso facto 
amount to support of Emergency. 
We recognise that there were 
pro-fascist forces in the country 
before Emergency, during Emer- 
gency and are there even today 
after Emergency. If any or many 
among them were put behind 


their spro-fascist leanings. 
very ‘article now being attacked 
by Lajpat Rai, the warning was 
clearly administered that ‘“the 
bright idea of strengthening the 
Executive may turn out to be a 
dangerous brain wave, which 


instead of intensifying the strug- - 


gle against fascist f 


Further warning was given about 
“the “potentially fascist forces” 
whose agents might “seek out other 
conduits of operation, sometimes 
under totally unsuspecting labels 
but always with the undeviating 
objectivé of worming their way 
into the precincts of the power- 


Lajpat Rai hastaken umbrage - 


, New Delhi 


‘more explicitly pointi 
. danger of Sanjay Gandhi's 


More On J jagmokan = 





Ts refers to my article, EEA ` 
mohan the Acrobat”, which 
has appeared in Mainstream 
(July 30, 1977). 
I. stated in that article that. 
Jagan retains aa jous 
o ary an 
with it. Thave’ndw añ ha epa 
piece ‘of information that he' Kas’ 
been favoured with an additional 
allowance of four hundred: rdpees: - 
per month. Why this bonus? ‘Is ` 
there no shortage of funds in! such 
cases? Qr,: is it a reward for-his 
arrogance and all the brutalities 
committed by him during: Emer- 
gency? What about the poorest 
of the poor? ' When ` will they get 


a fair deal? 
Inder ‘Mohan 





centre. with a view to ultimately 
dominating it? Wet invite 
` Lajpat Rai — or any. of his 
nominees — to write, under con- 
ditions of dratoniah eee, 
; to 


‘raj, and that too as carly as 
December 1975, 

There has been «no refer- 
ence in Mainstream thropghout 
the -period of Emergency to 
Indira Gandhi's Government as 
representing democracy:: on this 
score too Lajpat Rai has‘ beer 
wrong. Equally incorrect id 
his statement that Mainstream 
‘reported “along message from 
Indira Gandhi” to the Patna 
Conference. 

Lajpat Rai has been hasty and 
incorrect in interpreting that-the 
reference to the Patna Conference 
delegates’ endorsement of, Emer- 
gency and Twenty Points “no 
doubt heartening for Smt Indira 
Gandhi and her Govenment” as 
proof of Mainstream’s ‘support 
for Emergency, for the simple 
reason that what was heartening \ 
for Indira Gandhi during Emer- 
gency was certainly not heartening 
for Afainstrean, 

We find nothing wrong, in 
having said that in times of crisis, 
our people and the Government 
find support mainly from the 
Socialist world. This: hds been 
true for long before Indira 
Gandhi and is true even today,: 


ahd-.neifher Morarji Desai ‘nor 
Atal Betari Vajpayee: have hesit- 


ated to y, so, with regard to 
USSR,” ce, may have strong 
reservations’ abdut anybody 


supporting the: Indira Emergency 
but that is no reason for us to 
denouncs countries that are 
ge =O us no ee whether 
ong to t east, 

north.and south. is 

It is ucderstndaable that after his 
protracted allegiance to the All- 
India Psace Council (leading its 
Punjab battalibn) and then world- 
wide extending 


saults, we have no plans to follow 
him in his current mission. 
Finally, we would like Lajpat 


Rai to read the article in question 


once again — and not pick out 


‘lines without context — and 


honesily ponder his charge 
that - it, was a “testimonial for 
Emergency. Let us also quote 
two sentences from the very same 
article: ‘In the 


` friends. With our very limited” 
: capacty for breath-taking somer- 


period of the, 
‘Emergency, -it is- worth noting 


that the concessions secured by- , 


the private sector are more in 
numbsr and quantum than in the 
Ps Sete period: prior to the 
Emergency... 


‘Yn the sixth month since the 
Emergency; with extraordinary 
powers at its command, the 
Congress leadership has little 
room for complacence if the 
ees report onthe Twenty- 

int Programme shows little that 
an be as having 
brought relief to the vast 
army of Have-nots in both the 
rural and the urban sectors.” 

Is,this a demonstration of 
support for Emergency — “an 
infamy” for which wa must lower 
our head: and do self-criticism? 
“We leave it to our -readers to 


' judge. 
NC. > 
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If after making each passenger feel like a V.LE | 
_ offering advice'6n the bests shows in town, ce ee 


Be] 


a 


- he can still burp a baby like mother did... 


he mnst bean Air-India Flight St ii. | 


a : kg 
He can make the miles hy, hold a ' He is an' ace of information—cruising 
.. nervous hand through an airpocket. _ speeds, flying times, standard weights, , 
©- Your Man Friday, our super-trainod where to buy the best bargains for 
Supervisor. . the least prices. . ks 
A master in human psychology and How else can he be the hero of a SS 
pasaig relations, he can spot a hundred pleasant flights, the man who ` 
t-t 


ime flier, a jet veteran, or an eager makes every flying hour a lovely erence) 
bride flying to‘her husband in the'U.S.A. And all because there is someone very - 
-He can handle complaints, tall.orders special on board. 





and emergencies with such ease, youd You, dear passenger. ` É; T 
think he was besn on a plane. 
g + me : 
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“EDITGR'S. . NOTEBOOK 
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Thirty Years After 


Poeem August Fifteenth has be- 
come a ritual followed with reigious 
punctilis. This is as it should be, for the 
august Jay marked the end of national 
bondage and the dawn of Freedom. 

But the balance-sheet of the thirty years 
since Jawaharlal Nehru unfurled the 
` Tricolour on the rampart of the Red Fort 
is a shame on our conscience as a nation, 
a proud nation that rightly claims no 
small place under the sun. Poverty, grind- 
ing, heart-breaking poverty,:pervades the 
picturesqus landscape of this rich land, 
and yet the sight of this poverty does not 
break our hearts, at least the majority of 
those who are better off. The poor and 
the affluent live side by side in the land 
of Gandhi, and this grotesque coexistence 
is officially blessed as our very cherished 
mixed economy 

Our Scion struggle had enshrined as 
one of its objectives the eradicatior. of the 


scourge of untouchability. To instil? a 
sense of human dignity into the untouch- 
able — the vast mass of the rural poor — 
Gandhi had christened him as Harijan, 
the man of god. Thirty years after win- 
ning power, India’s political elite has not 
only permitted this accursed institution 
to continue but is today only excited over 
the atrocities committed on the Harijan. 
Which political party in this country of 
six hundred millions can honestly claim 
that it has dedicated itself unswervingly 
for not only the removal of the Harijan’s 
disabilities but for the eradication of the 
very social roots of the system that 
keeps him under economic subjugation? 
No doubt, many, if not most, of them 
talk of socialism, but few, can claim to 
have been engaged in organising the 
millions of rural poor so that they may 
hold their own. d this been achieved in 
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substantial quantity, the face of India 


would have been different today: the 
village poor would have fought out its own 
battle, social and economic, and with 
that the ugly, dehumanising disparities 
between the rich and the poor would 
have been reduced, if not eliminated. 

. . What is true of the rural poor is equally 
true of his urban counterpart. As Industry 


has made considerable stride in these thirty - 
years since independence, the working, 


force running the industries has grown in 
numbers, but a very small section has been 
drawn into its own organised movement. 
The vast unorganised sector in our work- 
ing class is the most glaring testimony to 

‘tts colossal neglect by those among us 
who claim to be standing by it. Could not 
a powerfully organised movement of the 
working class be built in thirty long years? 
France and Italy did it. What must 
lacking in our case is a leadership of grit 
and wisdom. 

Our freedom struggle drew its militant 
contingents from the nation’s youth with 
their death-defying spirit of sacrifice. 
What is the record since independence? 
The political establishments have failed 
to inspire the youth. Only the extremist 
fringes of both the Left and the Right 
could. mobilise small sections of the 

youth. And the rest, the huge mass of 
- them, have been criminally neglected by 
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Views expressed in the articles are those of the j 
authors aud not necessarily of this journal. 
Copyrigkt is reserved. 





be. spectacular 


the political a hardly bothering 
to provide them with any perspective or 
ideology. ‘They were, meant, largely, to. 
be cheer boys or mastan gangs to be :in- 
ducted into service only during election 
seasons. No wonder that ‘in this abnor- | 
mal vacuum there should appear such a 
hideous apparition of confirmed criminal 
proclivities as Sanjay Gandhi, pr 


, up with all the resources of Authority. 


Bereft of the sustenance of the organ- 
ised working force, industrial or agrarian, 
and also of the mobilisation of the self- 
denying youth, politics in these thirty 
years, by and large, could. not but be -a 
plaything of a handful occupying the 
nation’s High Table. There is nothing 
surprising that today after. three decades 
of independence, we have to Witness a 
devaluation of ` political 
leaders. It is of little consequence for 
the nation as a whole if Yashwantrao 
Chavan.prefers the Congress to carry the 
burden of Indira Gandhi’s political sins, 
instead of expelling her for all the mis- 
deeds committed by her. Equally incon- 
sequential in the long run ‘are Raj 
Narain’s antics or Charan Singh’s hector- 
ings or Morarji Desai’s pontifications. 
Behind them all are moving, silently but 
definitely, the manipulators of Big 
Money who really ruled behind Indira 
Gandhi’s Emergency and are today 
equally activé in the parlour of the Janata 
Establishment. ° 

It is time for all good men and women 
imbibed with tested patriotism and invest- 
ed with social conscience — whether. 
they belong to the Janata or the Congress, 
the Communist or the Socialist — to 
come together and take up the onerous 
but sacred task of organising the millions 
in our fields and factories battling with 
back-breaking poverty, and instilling into 
them, the consciousness of the decisive 
role that History’ enjoins upon them to 
play in the politics of this great country. 

The August Fifteenth after thirty years 
beckons us to build a true democracy 
in which Freedom from Poverty shall not _. 
pe et a distant objective but a living ` 
reality. , we 
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SPECTAL 
BEVERAGES 
CORRESPONDENT 


TELL ne the company you keep, 
and "Il tell you who you are. 


President Eisenhower's Defence 
Secretarz who came from the 
biggest eutomobile manufacturing 
compan” in the world: was at 
_ least nately frank: ‘What is good 
' . for General Motors is good for 
America.” His successors adopted 
Macnamara from Ford to whiz- 
kid the. Vietnam war before he 
took cherge of the World Bank 
which may be involved’ in the 
reconstraction of what was 
destroyed by the Americans, 


But in recent days there is more . 


fizz around the sparkling friend- 
ships built up by the men in the 
White House. Dirty Dick Nixon 
— who literally went down in 
history as none of his Presidential 
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a 
i 


' Kendall, 


` national network. To 


‘isn’t so; wo 


predecessors ever had — had a 
much - publicised relationship 
with Donald M Kendall, Chair- 
man of Pepsi Cola. dall was 
at the beck and call of Nixon for 
many advisory, roles. While 
Nixcn got tangled in tapes, no 
ouvert impropriety wás proved 
in the White House links with 
and Nixon could not 
secure Pepsi any contract to sell 
in China. However, Kendall got 


the soft drinks deal to put his ' 


feet into the Soviet Union, always 
a sore point with the rival and 
more prosperous Coca-Cola. 
Cake’s business is worth more 
than 3,000 million dollars a 


year and it has its connections ` 


and outlets in 139 countries, — 
abou: ten fewer than the member- 
ship of the United Nations. 


Jimmy Carter, who grew peanuts ` 


on a large scale before he grew 
into the US President, has leaned 
heavily on Coke and its inter- 
quote 
Carter: “I don’t need the State 
Department; I’ve got Coca-Cola.” 
Carter was not joking when he 
said that during his campaign 


Governor of Georgia, Carter had 

been travelling to many countries 
to arrange business for his State 
and in these endeavours he used 


the services of Coca-Cola 
managers. In fact, he depended 
heavily orkthem. 


dealings with the 
President, the Coca-Cola Chair- 


man, J. Paul Austin, once’ told 


Newsweek: ‘‘The grapewine got 
the impression that we were con- 
stant companions. That just 
not bosom 
buddies.” The i i 


can Magazine 
quoted a common friend: “There 


never has been any close personal 
telaticnship. They’re just ad- 
mirers of each other's abilities.” 
Austin and his wife chaperoned 
Rosalynn Carter during her visit 
to Mexico for the inauguration of 
President Jose Lopez | Protillo. 
The story got round that Paul 
could have any job he wanted in 
the Carter Administration. But 
Paul ceclared that he would stay 
on the sidelines: “From the very 
beginning I told Jimmy I'd do 
everything to get -him elected — 
work for him, speak for him, 


give Gavies ie maked nt aloe» 


made it clear I would never 


_ nutritional 


accept any job in the administra- 
tion. I know I wouldn’t last three 
week-ends in Washington.” 
(Down .Mexico, a couple of 
social scientists a few days ago 
reported.that Mexicans on a per 
capita average consume more- 
than 70 litres of aerated waters 
annually. They pinpointed ths 
from such dependence on air and 


Paul Austin can‘go abroad these 
days “with a powerful calling 
card; he isa friend and informal 
adviser of President Carter’’. 
The Company chief has a 
vital interest in 9 settlement of 
ne conflict between the Arabs 
and Isreal. The Arabs boycott - 
Coke because it is bottled also 
in Israel. Just the other day 
Austin dropped in on Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat. To 
quote ‘him: “At the end of the 
conversation, I said, do you want 
this to remain co or do 
you Want me to report directly to 
my Government?” Sadat is said 
to have replied: “I'd like very 
much if you would report it 
That’s the reason for our con- 
versation.” And report Austin 
did to the White House. 
Austin travels widely but while 
at home works out from the head 


ao the home State of 
ident Carter. At one time, 
Coke had its head office on 
Madison Avenus, New York, 
where there is a concentration of 
the high priests of the hard sell 
in American advertising. 

During a debate in the Lok 
Sabha, the Industry pacer 
George 


. some horror at the ‘Tact the that one 


of the Coca-Cola Indians 
to contest the Lok Sabha elections. 
What’s so unusual about it? 
Politicking and Coke are bedside 
companions, -~ 
ITT, United- Fruit Company, 
Lockheed, the close connections 
between American multi-nationals 
and the American Governmefit— 
especially the Central Intelligence 
Agency—are too wellknown to 
merit repetition.. Chile is recent 
history. It is not certain where 
(Continued on page 35) 
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IOL technology takes us on to tomom tomorrows) 


Many years ago IOL pioneered ‘the 
manufacture of oxygen and other gases in| 
India. The technology associated with their i 
use has ushered in a revolution for many 
industries. 

‘ -7;As world iecnnelogy developed: IOL kept 
pace. Advanced welding techniques such as 
- submerged arc welding, TIG and MIG weld- 
- ing and the necessary equipment, as also 
fully automatic welding machines, Sophisti- 
cated ‘cutting machines such as the solid 
state control gas cutting machine and the 
radial arm shape cutting machine: Electrodés 
for welding thick-armour plates and stainlass 
steel tubular hardfacing electrodes for pro- 
longing: the life of machinery in thermal 
power stations and other heavy engineering 
industries. Gases of extra high purity, with 
specific impurities reduced to certified levels, 
now produced in the !OL Special Gases 
Centre, for development and growth of 
electronics, research and other specialised 
fields in the country. Complete pipeline sys- 
tems for the distribution of gases. And then, 
entire gas plants and cryogenic equipment. 
All these and many more IOL has introduced 
into the country. ! 

In fields as diverse as steel-making and 
food preservation, metal joining and fertili- 
sers, blectronics and anaesthesia, space 
rockatry and ‘pollution control—lOL is work- 
ing today to develop the technologies 
needed for tomorrow. 


Indian Oxygen Li Limited $ 


1OLi is technology 


aie. 
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Who 
Killed | 
Cock Robin?. 


B.G. RAO 
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\ gency”. 
The 


4EN , though the English 

“Janguage is going out of the 
country, just now one is reminded 
of the nursery rhyme 


Who killed Cock Robin? 
I. said the sparrow, 

- With. my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock Robin. - 


Today, ‘the question is: Who 
kiled Emergency and by what 
means? Some say it was the 
excesses committed by the caucus; 
others assert that it was the 
campaign of forcible sterilisation; 


i 
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others — those who went to jail 
— -laim that it was they, sitting 
inside who wrought the miracle. 
It 5 only recently that the persons 
teaily responsible for the down- 
falt of Indira Gandhi have- been 
identified by men in authority. 
People have always admired 
Dinesh Singh for his ability „and. 
experience, his humility and self- 
effacement. But till three weeks 
ago the country did not know the 


services he had rendered it during ` 


Emergency. It was only recently, 
after was announced as the 
Jamata Party candidate for a 
vacant seat in ‘the Rajya Sabha 
that his light was brought oùt 
frcm under the bushel — not by 
him but by his new-found friend. 
Rej Narain has rendered a great 
service to the future historians by 
revealing the truth, so far known 
to few human beings. It is now 
foz his colleague the Minister for 
Education to have it inscribed on 


. a scroll in a capsule which will 


bring up-to-date the modern 
Indian history, . -` ` 
Visiting Lucknow in the second 
week of July, Raj Narain told 
inquisitive pressmen why the 
Parliamentary Board of the Janata 
Party had given a ticket for the 
Rajya Sab 
member of``- Indira Gandhi's 
kitchen cabinet and, later, her 
External Affairs Minister. It was 
in appreciation of Dinesh Singh’s 
“services to the Janata Party”, by 
way of “taking care of detenues 
, and the-help he rendered in 
bcinging out publications and 
pamphkets during the Emer- 


servico was -no doubt 


to one who was a: 


answer to 


particularly selfless and: valuable 
as none at the time could have 
known that the Janata Party 
would come into being in a far-off 
‘future. Dinesh Singh’s services 
to the Janata Party were even, 
more fundamental: for, according 
et the Union Minister for Health 

| se ea » “Mr 
Dinesh Singh had bean 
opposed to the policy which led 
to the imposition of Emergency 
and the consequent large scale 
arrest of political leaders.” 

No doubt, Dinesh Singh 
accepted the Congress ticket at 
the General Election in March as 
an expression of his opposition to 
Indira Gandhi's policy. And 
Raj Narain may like to confirm 
that Dinesh Singh contrived: to 
lose the Lok Sabha poll, so that 
together with other Congress 


‘failures, it might lead to the 


downfall of Indira Gandhi and 
the ending of Emergency. 

The unsung of services of an- 
other archenemy of Emergency 
were only recently revealed by his 
old friend, Nilamoni Rautroy, 
Chief Minister of Orissa. In the 
State Legislature he recalled press 
statement which Biju Patnaik had 
made soon after his release from 
detention. The Orissa BLD leader 
had then said to the surprise of 
marny and the chagrin of not a 
few, “The Fundamental Rights 
of the people should be tempered 
with Fundamental Duties and 
responsibilities to bring about 
‘urgent social changes rapidly.” 
The Oriasa Chief Minister has 
now disclosed to his fellow ` legis- 
‘lators that this statement was 
part of a strategy which Patnaik 
and several Opposition leaders 
had devised “to pose that they 
had turned to be Indira Gandhi's 
admirers only to mislead her and 
to rid the nation of her dictatorial 
stranglehold. This strategy has 
paid”. The Chief Minister has ’ 
not made it clear whom the 
policy has paid and what it has 
paid; nor need we insist on 
such a j 
question. But, Rautroy’s state- 
ment appears unfortunately 
incomplete. He does not mention 
the first part of Patnaik’s strategy 
— the one which persuaded Om 
Mehta and Indira Gandhi that 


the BLD leader from Orissa could 
- be safely released. The admirers 
s Í 5 


i 


of Biju Patnaik would have loved 
to know it. Nor does it reveal 
the latter part of the strategy. 
This, obviously, was to confuse 
Indita Gandhi after she had been 
led to believe that the Opposition 
leaders had become her ardent 
admirers. For, the very next two 
days after Patnaik’s statement, 
the chairman of Patnaik’s party, 
Charan Singh and his fellow pris- 
oner Asoka Mehta made scathing 
attacks on the proposal about 
Fundamental Duties. This part of 
Patnaik’s strategy must have so 
confused Indira Gandhi that she 
ultimately decided to order the 
General Election for March. 


This part of the strategy paid 
some but not all, as Asoka Mehta 
would testify. 

Biju did not stop at this point. 
He planned to win over the son 
as well as the mother. So, he told 


the journalists: ‘This young man 
is insisting On carrying cut some 
minimum specific targets for the 
youth instead of indulging in idle 
talk and gossip.” Which young 
man — not: to speak of Sanjay. — 
would not feel puffed after read- 
ing this from a very. successful 
industrialist, especially if his own 
industrial’ ventures had fail 
miserably? ` 
There ,is one’ other person 
whose supreme service to the 
nation in ending Emergency is 
silently recognised by meny per- 
sons in :authority. If Indira 
Gandhi had not ordered the gene- 
tal election in March, the Janata 
Party would never have been 
born, the Elections never held and 
Emergency never ended. As a 
small token of their gratitude, 
some persons in authority have 


declared that she sould be treated 


generously. The Cabinet has also 
recognised her daim to be 
rehabilitated after an Act of God 
had deprived her of shelter; it has 
_allo her and her unemployed 
son Sanjay to o ya Govern- 
ment bungalow. is is but a 
small recompense for her enorm- 
ous service in withdrawing Emer- 


gency. 

Biju Patnaik has already been 
mado a member of Morarji 
Desai’s Cabinet. Dinesh Singh’s 
services will surely be, considered 
when the Cabinet ‘is expanded 
this time or next, lest his 
ability and experience remain 
unused, 

Bat in waht way will Morarji- 
bhai recognise Indira Gandhi's 
supreme responsibility for ending 
the hated Emergency? Surely she 
cannot be made a mere Cabinet 
Minister! . 
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Ecology 
Movement 
Turns | 
Mil itant 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


aa 


A 2lsyear old French school teacher, Vital 
Michalon, was killed and hundreds wounded 
as gendarmes and riot-police attacked with clubs 
and es a demonstration of, at least 50,000 
non-violent defenders of the Environment who had 
come to the southeastern town of Malville in the 
Alpa to protest against the fast-breeder plutonium 
reactor —-the first of its kind in the world — that 
has been under construction there for several years. 

‘The demonstration took place the last two days of 
July and was an enormous succeas from the view- 
poiat of participation and impact on public opinion. 
The action was sponsored by a series of local 
Ecalogy Committees concerned about tae incalculable 
dangers to the environment of nuclear production, 
with the constant threat of intense radiation leaks 
and of possible danager to the surrounding rivers and 
atmosphere, - 

Among the co-sponsors were such groups as the 
Pari Socialiste Unifte. the Rural Movement of’ the 
Chfistian Youth, the Friends of the Earth, the Move- 
meat for a Non-Violent Alternative, and many 
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‘others. Alongside the tens of thousands of Frerich 
Participants from all over the country were thous- 
ands of demonstrators of other nationalities, 
mainly West German youth,’ with a sprinkling of 
Swine, Be English, and others, ere , 

~- In theif call for the demonstration, the organizers 
of the anti-nuclear action declared that — “the 
mass Character of this assemibly would be an ox- 

. Pression of the widespread public hostility — 
particularly strong in the region concerned — to the 
Government’s nuclear programme and particularly to 
the fast-breeder plutonium reactor. Its aim is to 
expand still further the opposition to the Govern- 
ment’s energy programme, i y within the 
ranks of the labour movement where the discussion ‘is 
under way.” 

‘The declaration ended with a warning: “There 
will be plenty of police provocations to spoil this 
great. march and cut us off from the local popul 
ation.: It is therefore the responsibility of the 
organizations backing the march to do everything 
possible to preserve its mass, popular character.” 
The organizers of the action insisted several times 

“on the need for “non-violent methods”, but the 
authorities sent to the scene huge contingents of 
thousands of gendarmes and riot police who from 
the outset behaved in a threatening way, obviously 
spoiling for a confrontation. 

The: French Government, particularly President 
Giscard d’Estaing, is counting strongly on its 


` nuclear energy development programme as a way of 


meeting the country’s energy needs, since France has 
no oil reserves of its’ own: The day before the 
protest march at Malville, Giscard d'Estaing visited 
another nuclear plant at Pierrelatte. He declared 
there that “nuclear energy is at the cross-roads bet- 
ween two independences — independence in national 
defence and independence irits energy supply.” 

The riot police and gendarmes ‘that were sent 
to the spot where: the nucléar plant is located had 
been. put into a fighting mood by being’ shown 
movies of previous demonstrations by German anti- 
nuclear militants and both the press and local 
authorities did. their best to create a climate of 
xenophobia by stressing the patticipation of foreig- 
ners, especially German youth, in the demonstra- . 
tion. 

The local Prefect blatantly denounced the arrival 
on the scene of “German extremists, in well-trained’ 
and well-organized commandos”. He declared that 
he would not permit the ‘Germans to occupy 
France a second time ” 

The headlines of the daily, Ls Progres de Lyon 
blared out : “ At Mulville, the Germans are masters 
of the strategy!’’” The officialdon spread the word 
that the “Baader gang” or the “Red Army Faction”, 
was running the show, in the hops of turning the 
local people, mainly posasants, against the demons- 
trators. A A 

As it happened, the violence of the police and 
gendarmes and their massive presence —giving the 
farı area surrounding the nuclear plant site the 
appearance of bring under virtual military occup- 
ation —turned the people of the region against the 
“forces of order” and made them symapthetic to 


T 
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the demonstrators whose concerns about the dangers 


of the nuclear plant they already quietly shared, 


‘The police and gendarmes, according to all eye- 
\Witnesa reports, first blocked off an area surround- 
ing the nuclear plant, then deliberatel Ma a Hae 
. hundred militant demonstrators come 
a, little later went info action and ferociously oe 
“ed them, racing over, the ‘corn-fields, trampling the 
crops, hurling hand grenades (not mere tear-gas:). 
In the ensuing struggle, hundreds of demonstrators 
were wounded by the grenades, since at no point 
‘was there hand-to-hand combat. 

The peasants of the area were shocked and angry. 
“It's a topsy-turvy . world,” said one in the midst 
of the police charge, , “We are ‘protected’ by' 
monsters!” “Why didn’t they just let the young 
people have. thei demonstration?” remarked another 

old there wouldn’t have been any 
violence,” 


In'the course, of the demonstration, about 35 
people were arrested, of whom twelve are being 
‘held in the | 


y8. 
' Violating an “antiwrecker” law designed to disco 


demonstrations þy making the participants legally 
Tesponsible for hny material damage done in the 
course of them, Of the twelve selected victims, seven 
‘are Germans, two Swiss, three French, which illast- 
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`~ the behaviour of the authorities.” 


‘It denounced both the Government and. 


rates the authorities obvious “intention of putting the 
gree largely on ‘foreigners and stirring upxenop- 
obia. 

To show their solidarity with the twelve accused, 
others who took part in the Malville demonstration 
have drawn up a petition which they are circulating 
among all the participants: in jit,'they declare that 
they are “‘ready to face a collective indictment in case 
exemplary E papel is inflicted” on the twelve 
accused. The signatories state that. they all Renet- 
rated the banned area ofthe nuclear plant and éame 
into contact with the police. forces there. They 
point out “that the demonstration was directed 
against the construction of a fast-breeder !reactor 
involving an incalculable danger to mankind.” They 
denounce the “anti-foreign psychosis” created by the 
authorities, condemn the “brutality of the pelice” 
and affirm “their determination. "to continuo their 
struggle against tho nuclear society.” 

An autopsy has been performed on the body of 
Vital Michalon, the demonstrator who was killed in 
the course of the action at Malville — the “first 


` death of the Ecology Struggle,” as the daily -Libery- 


ation put it. That autopsy showed that the death of 
the 3l-year old high-school teacher was caused by a 
pulmonary lesion provoked by the explosion of a 


Speaking for the ecology group called Friends of 
the Earth, Brice Lalonde, a militant in his carly 
thirties, expressed his ‘‘indignation and concern at 
He continued: 
“The Prefect, Jannin, lost his cool I accuse him of 
uselessly wounding and killing; he drew the demon- 
eee into a trap by removing the barrages around’ 

y banned area. He created a civil war 

a tg He delivered himself of appalling xenop- 

hobic statements. He gave out an inaccurate version 

of what happened. {assume the responsibility of 

declaring that he is both a murderer and a liar and 

I hope a Parliament will open an investigation of 
this kid 

The reah ecology movement has been gathering 
momentum in recent months and has even been 
scoring surprisingly well in local elections, somo- 
times getting close to 10 per cent. of the votes behind 
candidates taking a stand on environmental and 
urbanism issues. With legislative elections scheduled 
for next spring, the ecologists cannot be ignored in 
a situation where the difference between the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition is less than two per cent. 
The Socialist Party, which did not directly. back.the 
Malville demonstration .because of the danger! of a 
confrontation, has called for a referendum, on the 
question of nuclear power and accuses the Govern 

nt of deliberately keeping the electorate uninfor- 

concerning the risks. The Communist Party 
now supports the concept of nuclear, energy dev- 
bs eri but criticizes the Government's programme 
also accuses it of keeping the public uninformed. 
“small 
violent groups operating ‘under cover of ecological 
slogans” for the confrontation. at Malville. The 
various Trotskyite and Anarchist organizations sup 
ported the Malville demonstrators and . accused a 
Government of deliberate brutality and violence. - 
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‘Reverting — 
Wo oe 
‘Gandhian © 
‘Path oo 
Some Ideas for . a 
Consideration 


DHARAMPAL 


‘ been prom 


` the British-created ` state system ‘and the Westernised 
. Indian elite and 


us India: failed to change direction 


at that ` time. ' are various causes for that 


‘failure includin the’ manner in ‘whjch the Britith 
Í apteed to! Lans 


er their power to Indian oon i 
the long duration of Indian aloofness from affairs 


A of state, the permeating influence of the Westernisod 


ey who more or ‘less wholly manned the adminis- 
-industria-finandial-academic infra- 


structure, and ibe relatively chaotls and lees obafidect 
' (im terms of state 
“India was 


) periód through which _ 
then, ‘It is to be hoped that now 
not only the dedication and: the will are stronger but 


‘ also that we- draw on our greater knowledge and a 


better “understanding of statecraft, its ca for 
great good and if uncontrolled, for terrible 

If the Janata and their allies succeed, aa senii ore 
likely Gf not. now then very soon), naturally their 
first task will be to restore the rights of thé people 
by ing the Jaws and tions which have 
gated abrogating these rights since June 
26, 1975, 75, and many perhaps of an earlier date. But 
this really need’ not -take too much time or effort. 
It would be more like the lifting of a widespread 
curfew and letting India start breathing again. Bit 
what doés India do when the breath is restored ? 


‘For, it will be agreed that there is yet no-time to 


rest, as will be a natural Indian inclination, till Indig 
has structured a new and appropriate policy (and its 
basic infrastructure) for itself. - 

Keeping in view what is. sadin tha clastinn ‘iter 
festos, the newly eletted Lok Sabha and the Govern- 
ment which comes into being have three main tasks 
facing them. The first to provide a direction which 
the state system is immediately to take in the various 


. tasks that it performs; second, providing Jndia with 


T their election manifestos the Janata Farty as well 
as the Congress for Democracy observs that India 
has strayed away ieee ale indicated ty Mahatma 
. Gandti ` before intepenidenve and the values’ which 
he upteld before us... 
‘Further both of them express the wish to revert 
back -o that path and the Janata Party dedicates 
_ itself “to the values and ideals of Gandhiji” and of 
“drawing. inspiration from our rich heritage and the 
eve tradititions of our struggle for independence 
and freedom”, While the Akalis and the DMK do 
not say this in so many words it may yet be assumed 
that taey also broadly subscribe to this resolve of 


the, Janata Party and the CFD. Additiongily it will be ' 


agreed that the average Congress member—notwith- 
standing the wholly contrary .ways followsd by many 
Congress leaders and the governments run by them— 
feels little differently at least as regards his Preference ` 
for the.Gandhian path and values. 

It is unfortunate that this widespread desire and 
preference which equally existed at the time of indep-. 
endence was unable to withstand the Pressures of - 
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«people and the~ institutions in which th 


a new framework for the state system; and third, to 
keep every thing going till the second task is comp- 
leted and India starts to function in accordance with 
the new framework. Foriher -in the meantime ‘it 
would be better if the new Lok Sabha, more or less 
took’a 2-3 year holiday from fresh legislation, and 
instead utilised its time and talent on the type of 
tasks indicated here. 


A New Direction 


B22 any useful fonctioning can begin the state 
system and its allied apparatuses need a fairly clear 
spelling out of the new direction general administr- 
ation as well as social policy have to’ take. Such 


~ 
+ 


' spelling out does not require great sophistication or 
. filling up of all possible future loopholes as we 


Indians are usually tempted to do, All that will 
come when things begin to function. ' But till an 
appropriate framework moulded on Gandhian 
values is created it will be essentia! that harmony 
exists between the state system and the people and 


‘further between the former and the local government 


institutions like the panchayats, panchayat samitis, 
municipal bodies, etc. The government apparatus 
must no longer feel different, or separate, from the 
have some 
, direct--say. It also- has to-be hel to curb its 


policing and authoritarian ` tendepcies, 
(S 9 


ASOD ERIN ee allow. and 
r encourage elected panchayat, block, town, and 
. district-level bodies to deliberate upon any affairs = 
their respective areas (or, of the State or country, if 
: they so wish) in ordinary. or specially called meet- 
ings, This they are not allowed to do. at seis eat To 
_ enable them.to deliberate thus they sho 
-ted to appoint a secretary of their own (either t Trom 
“amongst. or from outside) who will, 
the t executive officer, act according to their 
instructions in drawing up requisite agenda, 
Step pestis of, deliberations a Conk all that which 


v c necessary with. 
Further, if. state a were to 
' hear such-deli „Or later told of what con- 


cerned them, many of the local problems, , and .the 


. Clashes.and- misunderstandings between the govern- . 
. ment functionaries and the people may sorted out 
, locally itself: ‘Moreover, it should be for local and 


nati ood if these local bodies were permitted to 
oan other. activities, besides that with which 
. they were- statutorily entrusted, in their respective 


„areas andon their own raise , whatever resources 


were n -for such, additional tasks and spend 
: them jn the yer-decided by themselves and their 
constituents! The ideas and the suggestions which 


will emerge from the deliberations of these bodies 
, should be, of much value to state and national levels. 


” A New Framework 


gene the most important task, which should 

been taken up 30 years ago,? is to -provide 
ratte with, a viable new framework for the state 
. system, of the administrative, fiscal and other relation- 
ships, between the various levels of the total polity, 
and:even more y the rules and regulations 
according to which any unit of government actually 
_ functions. It may be remem that the rules and 
the varied departmental manuals by -which India 
‘continues to be governed are mainly the products of 
the first fifty. years (cir 1770-1820) of British rule and 
- were created according to pre British values 
` (lafgely arising from the system esta in Britain 
by the Norman conquest) and specific British purposes 


in India. - 
The second task moreover will require the harnes-. 
aine Cees inden- apenan aoa a possible 
. It will certainly require oot deliberation, 
per aps. 3-5 years, dates elie te basic frame- 
_ work and the principles and according to 
nal rules and regulations may be made 


; ning of this task it would 
“be-of the utmost value if all bodies of opinion in 
India (including the statutory local government 
. bodies, all types of sonny = associations inclusive'of 
thos which at times are termed parochial, tradition- 

alist etc.) and also individuals ase gprs to give their 
“opinion are invited to views on the 
futùre framework. Tt should ales be abetul:to gather 
together and learn from all available sources about 
the details’ of the functioning of the professional, 
community, academic, religious (temples, chatrams, 
maths, dargahs, various religious orders of sanyasis 


However at the very be 
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etc) and governmental bodies during India’s long 
past. Fspecially instructive should be the information 
on processes of earlier decision-making. 

Undoubtedly all such opinion and information 
gathering, and the process of collating and- digesting 
the material will seem a tedious business. But in 
these times of computerising etc it should not be too 


difficult. Needless to add that no.amount of know- - 


ledge or wisdom of a few individuals ċan provide ‘all 
is necess for the creation of a sound framo- 
work Indian poli “f 


eet see 


"Tait. the new framework gets created every thing 
wil] still have to go on. Yet it will be 


“4 


that more and more of the oe aera approach is 
reflected in all spheres of public dctivity 7 Some of 
the changes which seem to be sae he a 
as illustrating a change tov - the Gandhian 


approach, may be mentioned. Many more must have 
occurred to a great many people. 

State-People Relationship: The major problems of 
the Indian state is that it continues to be based .on 


colonia] principles and instead of reducing the dis `, 


tance between itself and the people it hos continued 
to keep aah pals away (even more so in the past 20 
months) an late itself from their life. Further as 
designed by the British (it is no condemnation, this 
was their need) it distrists them (and as a corollary 
they reciprocate the distrust), and is fearful not only 
of their criticism but even of their spontaneous 
support. Though it may seem uncharitable to say, 
yet the state system and its functionaries and those 
moulded by gs much more at ie the elite 
and rulers of foreign lands (be capitalist, 
socialist or communist in their outlook) and has 
more regard for their opinion ae een en the 
trust and support of the Indian people. 

If India has to stay free this tendency has ‘to be 
wholly reversed and the first step in that direction 
Will be to fully comprehend the meaning and signi- 
ficance of Mahatma Gandhi’s observation that “the the 
head of the Indian state should live in''a hut and that 
the first person to occupy that positi on should be 
a Harijan Woman. . 

Translated into actual practice Gandhiji’ 8 observ- 
ation implied that the state system hóuld become 
one with the people both in terms ofpolicy as well 
as in its functioning. It meant that inithe first place 
the symbols of the Indian state (Presidtht, Ministers, 
Governers, Secretaries of government!! etc) should 
move.away from the colonial octopus of'New Delhi, 
and live and function’ (if Delhi had to be kept as 
capital). from some area around Chandni Chowk. 

Whatever the opinion of well-meaning forei, 


-tho governing of India has to follow, {ri ‘it is of any 


benefit to India’s people, the pattern ofthe rest of 
Indian life. Though simplicity and caoirean 
are widespread Indian yalode if i aot ust because of 
them. Even if the Indian state subscribed 40 capital- 
ist ideas the model according to which’ħt has to 
operate has to be, the model of the largo tapitalist- 
ically-oriented Indian class and not a'tiny’(even in 
1977) Westernised segment of it.. - 


MAINSTREAM 
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It 5 trme that to start with it will be rather hard 
to live and function from congested areas of cities 
like Celhi*. But a i to be made and 
the moment sucha decision is made and the prior- 
ities in urbanisation and municipal allocations get 
altered in favour of areas where most crban people 
live they will soon begin to be clean, easier to 
walk around, and really lively. Some remodelling, 
pullirg down of the really uglier parts, and selected 
aie to proyide open spaces etc in each loca- 

course be necessary. After two centuries 
a ? ddikerate neglect and deterioration a large-scale 
_ restoration of the life and buildings of all our habi- 

-fations (village, town, city) is urgently called for. 
And if urban sprawls are to be given up there is no 
ma to ,move people miles away from their original 

ome. 

Waat applies to the Centre similarly applies to 


State, and other levels and those who exercise 
power inithem. It would establish a community of 
interest (between the people and wielders of state 
authority, generate trust and lead to speedier worth- 


while transformations implied in phrases like “social 
change” etc. 

Uran Development: The urban sprawl (suburia, 
enclaves, garden towns, even ‘colonies’) in India is 
really a by-product of the New Delki syndrome. 
Possibly it does suit countries with perennial greenery 
plent.ful water, and large capital accumulations but 
for India it is disastrous. Economically, in terms of 
municipal and ancillary services it is prohibitive. It 
is compact localities with the necessary open areas 
(parks, playing fields, ponds and swimming pools if 
no rivers are near) and other common civic facilities 
which seem to suit India more and not the scarce- 
resource-consuming, proliferating burgalows with 
private gardens and parkland. 5 

A question does arise what to do the with the 
. proliferating structures (Viceroy’s and Governor’s 
houses, huge bungalows, miles upon miles of Secret- 
ariats etc.) which the British endowed to us and- 
to which we have added on a large scale since 1947. 
The British solution for this sort of problem when 
they established themselves was to demolish on a 
yast scale (the records of 1780-1850 have detailed 
acconnts of the demolitions undertaken, even of 
whois towns) and to leave the rest to neglect and 
natucal decay. 

Fcr the time being we need not adopt this preced- 
ent. We really need lot of built-in space not only 
for sorage of all kinds but also for more hospitals, 
museums, university and college buildings’ and’ the 
like. The main point is that what suits our various 
and different requirements has to be consciously 
deciced by us and not by the structure which happen 
to be there. 

Transport Policy: Transport policy has similarly 
gone hay-wire. It has further been vitiated by the 
copy-ng of current foreign models and the obsession 
with elitist tourism. The pressing modest require- 
ments of the people are good local transport by 
puble motor bus as, well as animal driven carriages 

. for Hire, plentiful short distance rail travel, and only 
some long distance travelling. Instead what is 
largely. catered for is speedomania from one ond of 
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the country to the other (Rajdhanis, De-Luxe, and 
other rarely halting dust-throwing-as-they-pass on 
tailway platforms, long distance expresses with a few 
Janatas rora 0 and encouragement to the 


privatel 

epa aad RO go the construction of Asokas and 
their various versions, the Kovalam complexes, and 
the multiplication and upkeep of the colonial state 
and rest houses for the higher functionaries of the 
state at nominal and occasionally without charge. 
Much of this of course is dictated by the twin state 
policies of keeping the officials aloof from the people, 
and its corollary of frequent transfer of non-clerical 
governmental personnel. 

The railways need to cater for more to the needs 
of short distance travel .by the provision of frequent 
shuttle services; buses should provide easier local 
urban travel and travel between places where rail 


-travel does not exist or is too cumbursome; and for 


the rest, the State and the local bodies should assist 
and encourage tongas, ekkas, bullock-carts etc, for 
hire according to local conditions etc. This is not to 
stop long distance express travel nor the travel by 
air. They have their use and place but the relative 
priorities and emphasis need to be put right. 

: Similarly the state needs to exert itself in the 
building and good maintenance of dharamshalas and 
serais (or whatever are their equivalents in various 
regions) by providing expertise and financial support 
etc, to voluntary or other bodies, or even wealthy 
individuals. It should also promote the building of 
privately or locally run hotels which are ‘priced 
according to the levels of taluk and district towns 
and not those of Delhi or Bombay. Sooner the 
state was to abandon the running of Ashokas, 
Kovalam complexes, the state and rest ‘houses ` the 
better for every body. 

A word need to be added about water transport, 
When the British came, and till, much after, there 
was alot of that in our rivers as well as along, our 
coastline. It is probably still the cheapest and the 
most pleasurable. Serious thought needs to. be given 
towards reviving it. 

- Encouragement to indigenous Indian Talent:. Since 
the beginning of British rule Indian talent and 
ingenuity has had no place in the public and profes- 
sional life of India. Even in non-state. matter state 
policy and the educational system have degraded it 
constantly, The situation has not much changed 
since independence. But unless one envisages a 
whole-scale transformation of India according to 
some non-Indian rationale (modern, communistic 
call it what one may) it is indigenous Indian talent. 
alone which can make India grow and prosper, 

Further, it is the talent of all the people, the peas- 
ants, the craftsmen, the indigenous medical pract- 
itioners, the masons and the builders, the traditional 
shopkeepers and accountants, the gardeners, the 
animal breeders, the cowherd-goatherd-shepherd, 
the cooks and the halwais, the sadhus and sanyasis, 
even. the traditional jugglers and actors, and not 
only the talent of the scholarly and the Brahmin 
that needs to be brought forth and harnessed for the 
enrichment of national life, and encouraged towards 
further innovation and needed inventiveness. : 
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For tbis to happen the current obsession with 
‘schcol, college, or polytechnic certificates will have 
to end and scme other relevent tests and standards 
will have to be evolved to allow the traditionally, 
or individually talented to grow and participate in 
the concerned sphere and technically and socially 
‘accorded a similar attention and regard as is receiv- 
ed by the similarly competent Western- qualified 
professional in the various spheres. 

The above need not imply that any individual with 
present-day educational certificates who is talented 
in a particular sphere is to be debarred from it. Far 
from ‘it. But it should mean that the higher levels 
of the various spheres of socio-economtc-cultural 


activity do not get monopolised, as they have. been. 


_ and continue to be more and more, by the educated 
elite — which in present Indian terms really means 
those from the’Brahmin, Kshtriya, Kayastha, Vaisya 
groupings amongst the Hindus, and similar upper 
layers from amongst the Muslims and the Christ- 
ians. If necessary some sort of regulation patterned 
on the recruitment to state service and admission to 
state institutions prevailing in Tamilnadu for the 
past 50-60 years, whereby places are allocated accord- 
to caste-community proportions in the popul- 
ation may need to be adopted for a decade or two, 
to set matters on the right track. But such regul- 
ation will have to be more purposive as it must, 
assist the talented, irrespective of paper qualifica 
ations, to improve and excel themselves in their 
vocation. : 
Additionally not only the educational system has 
to change (the change anyhow will require a decade 
or two to produce much impact) but in the mean- 
while the criteria for recruitment to public and allied 
services as well as admittance to professional and 
technical institutions require a thorough early over- 


haul. 

Utilisation of Political and Voluntary Work 
Cadres: One of the sad and disastrous occurrences 
after independense was the rejection and neglect of 
the people who had elie a over long periods 
in the fight for freedom and also of those who had 
gone over to the constructive programme. Even 
when some of them were absorbed in some public 
activity it was more as being put on the dole rather 
than as people who had something worthwhile to 
contribute to the country. The same attitude and 
pattern subsequently: got adopted in the: non-govern- 
mental bodies, even in Gandhian and village indust- 


ries institutions, and blatantly so in the Bharat, 


Sevak Samaj and its offshoots, This should not be 
allowed to happen. 


Those who have been moved to come into the 


struggle against corruption, injustice, authoritarian- 
ism, and the movement for ‘total . revolution’ during 
the past 4-5 years, and earlier, should be asked and 
enceuraged to participate in the tasks of reconstruc- 
tion, of the polity and the economy. i 

. Many of them may not have the laid-down paper 
or technical qualifications. But it will be agreed 
it is the dedication and the will that are more crucial 
to these tasks. This only such persons and those like 
them can provide. (The know-how of the particular 


jobs is not difficult to learn at least by younger : 
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people and suitably-designed crash course are what 
are needed to initiate them). Many of these persons, 
especially in rural areas, can be associated with 
block and other panchayat bodies to maks these 
more aware of the local and national needs and also 
for assisting them in such programmes where 
assistance is useful. - ' 

A Nat'on-wide Programme for Full Employment. 
Employment for every adult who seeka it and within 
reasonable distance of the seeker’s residence is a task 
which is second only to the restoration of the psople’s 
rights. Much has been said about such a prog-amme 
since independence. Blue-prints have been prepared, 
and countless party resolutions and scholariy dis- 
cources published and debated. ‘ 

The Janata Party has committed itself to the object- 
ive of the removal of destitution. But urgency about 
the subject is what is required. Even if the 


wage 
_provided is meagre to start with it will be the prope: 


thing to do to generate hope and endeavour so t 
the “‘affirmation of the right to work” is actually 
backed by a programme of full employment at least 
within a year of the formation of the new Goverti- 
ment. ; og 

Moral Regeneration: While our ordinary people 
require opportunity to contribute their ingenuity and 
labour to nation-building, unfortunately our ‘erlight- 
ened” and comfortable sections very much need 
something whieh can make them a little leas indelgent 
towards their own persons and raise their -moral 
stamina. Besides some spiritual remedy perhaps what 
many of the latter greatly need is that takes them out 
of their unending philosophical abstractions, the 
habit of ‘hair-splitting reasoning, and a tendency 
towards perfectionism, nihilism. A general tough=ning 
up of the ‘enlightened’ (in their own being, they 
already incline to be too hard towards less 
privileged) and a sense of greater belonging to India 
(as it is with all its problems as well as beauties and 
not to any selective period or segment of it) seems 
to be called for. ; 

Incidentally, it may be the lack of such quelities 
that seems to give rise to obnoxious statements: 
symbolised by utterances of the type (a large number 
of us are accustomed to make them in our respective 
little domains) that those who do not like this, that, 
or the other can leave the country (or, village, instit- 
utions, etc). 

Such attitudes need to be given up. Every citizen, 
even when at great fault, has an equal right to India, 
and even when under some imposed restraint, 
to personal dignity. The state alone can do little in 
changing attitudes; bot perhaps it can draw the 
attention of those who can and help apply the re- 
medies which get suggested. ; 

Education: There are plenty of ideas which Aave 
been going around on the subject of Indian educa- 
tion, some for nearly a century. Whatever new 
system emerges it is essential that we begin to 
evaluate out past culture anew and as carly as 
possible replace all that is today taught in this regard 
(in school, college, university) with new material 
which is produced in accordance with such evalu-. 
ation. . ' 

The presentation of the past in terms of a congl-: 


omoretion of Vedic, Buddhist, and islamic tendencies 
seems quite erroneous in the light of farther research 
and scuolarly work in the past half century, as well 
as according to indigenous ingrained traditions. 
These iendencies though important are only small 
parts cf this past. In general education, much more 
need te be known and taught about the ebb and 


flow o? Indian society than the never-ending story. 


(as usually taught) of the intrusion of various 
‘invaders’ into northern India. 

Another aspect concerns the undue and largely 
errons us emphasis either on the glories of the past, 
its misery. Regarding the misery side. most of the 
wage earners of India- around 1800 had a higher 

o taan their British counterparts and in terms of 
real purchasing . power were perhaps appreciably 
better off them they have been since. 

- Regarding another much talked topic, that is the 
long subjection of India to foreign rule, it. may be 
menticned that during thè last 1,000 years no partic- 
Warrule in India, except perhaps -of Vijayanagar, has 
lasted sven 200 years. In terms of effective rule the 
British perhaps has been the longest and over the 
widest area. The Mughals in this sense ruled about 
150-175 years. The Marathas who at one time con- 
trolled. nearly as large an area as the Mughals at 
their peak were there only for some 60-80 years, 


Incidentally, Britain itself was conquered by the’ 


Normens (a north European, tribe) in the Lith 
century, most of its people were dispossessed, and the 
order and institutions structured by the Norman 


conquest continued to rule Britain, without much _ 
basic change, for 7-8 centuries, till well into the 19th. ` 


Britair is just an example. The history of invasions, 
conquests etc for other areas of the world is similar. 


If we studied our past as well as the world’s in more ` 


detail we should really achieve a ‘better perspective. 

_ Language: It will perhaps 'be years before India 
has a fanctioning language from’ amongst its own 
languages for nationwide purposes as well as much 
of the scientific and scholarly work. The same 
perhaps is going to be true -regarding the role of 
regional! languages in administration as well as 
academics. However, till we achieve this stage (the 
sooner the better) the usage of English for such 

should be wholly Indianised. 

To the extent we use English for’ communicating 
within India (as separate from the use for communic- 
ating with the English-speaking nations) it must 
without changing its grammar or even spelling, 
begin to refiect our own thinking and the idioms, 
similes, parallels, the historical-geographical-mythol- 
ogical allusions which inherently accompany the 
thougtts of our audience if for some reasans not of 
the speaker himself. It is meaningless to use foreign 
allusions even with the transposition of Indian names 
(as, fer instance, in “‘much water has flown under 
the Ganga since then”, etc ) which have no bearing 
to Incian memory and experience. The present 
mechanical use of English for internal Indian purposes 
as wel. as the translations from it for governmental 
or acaiemic purposes do more harm to our under- 
standiag and thus our future. 

Foreign Relations: Besides what is said in the 
Janata. and CFD manifestos, two things seem to 
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ire special attention on a really long-term basis, 
The first is the need for greater knowledge on our 
part of the various nations of the world, not only of 
their present state but also of their history, culture, 
ideological bent (as indicated through their religious 
and philosophical thought), and language. 

Very little has been done in this regard during the 
past decades partly because wo have practically 
wholly depended on the English language, and what 
is available in jt, fog our understanding of these 
tations. Such indirect acquaintance has not only’ 
limited our comprehension but to a large extent. 
vitiated our understanding of them. We must realise 
that what is available inthe English language about 
these nations is what has been relevant to the English- 
language countries, to their own thought, interest and 
needs. We should start to know them on our own. 

Even if this knowledge is not as objective as it 
should be, the subjectivism with which it may some- 
what suffer will be relatively less than the double 
subjectivism we are prey to when we depend on the 
English material. Perhaps each of our university 
should have one or more, department specialising on 
particular regions of the world and the region’s 
languages and provide needed inducements -to 
students and scholars to opt for them. A fairly 
large-scale learning of the various languages (not only 
of Europe and the Islamic world, but equally of 
Africa, SE Asia etc.) is called for. 

The second point concerns the relative indifference 
we have so far shown to the countries of SE Asia, 
éven Burma. Even if our political relations with 
them stay cool for some time more we should- start 


‘to refamiliarise ourselves with thelf detailed past; 


their culture, philosophies, art and architecture, and 
“their world-view. It js true that we in India tend to 
view these areas as our own past. projections. But 
of this also we actually know little. ‘ 

Further, it is quite possible that while in the past 
they may have learnt much from India today it is: us 
who can learn much from them and even things 
which may throw light on the working of our past 
society. Politically, these areas, as also areas on the 
western shores of the Indian ocean, are crucial to 
our eventual security and well-being. It is the 
domination and step-by-step conquest of these areas, 
as also of areas around the Persian Gulf, which cut 
us off from the rest of the world which played a 
major part in our own conquest by Europe. 

Foreign Aid: it would be good for India in every 
respect, especially psycologically and making us exert 
ourselves, if at the earliest possible daté the new 
Government were to terminate all types of foreign 
assistance whether to governmental programmes or 
the very much smaller help which comes to Indian 
voluntary bodies. Though it may have helped raise 
material output (and the standard of life in the 
metropolitan cities) the effect of foreign aid on our 
will has been of an opiate. 

Other changes: IF not earlier ‘the new framework 
should indicate the maximum period for which a 
person may remain a member of any statutorily 
elected body, and the maximum period for which he 
may altogether remain a member of several of them. 
Some norms for elective office need to be established 


t 
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Regarding the fixing of maximum period perhaps a 
maximum of 10 years in any one elected body, and 
20 years in all whether in two or more) ‘may be 
appropriate. 

The unnecessary periodic transfer of government 
functionaries should really be ended. It is a hang-over 
from the past’and does nothing but harm to work 
as, well as to those transferred. Atleast a thorough 
review of all such regulations is an urgent necessity. 

Besides the existing defence establishment the 
question of local militias trained in small arms in 
each State should be considered, If some State(s) 
were to consider the formation of shanti-senas, for 
all volunteering adults, that would be very poe 
indeed. Mere dependence on the Central Defence 
establishment may not be sufficient for the constant 
security and well- -being of India and its vast regions. 


NOTE 


ae othes points may also be worth considering. Thos 


“Doring the 1950s sod 1960s there used to bə a great wish 
for what was usually termed a “Governmsnt of All Talents.” 
The time for it is pschaps now. Ifallthoss who were not 
consciously for the rgoncy, even most of the Congress 

e who felt join hands together both.at the Centre 
and in the States thd task of a new beginning may be much 


í 





7. To know the hairaising torture of 
the Political Prisoners during the 
Emergency, read: 


Torture of Political Prisoners in India 


(a compilation of incidences of torture) 
‘spp. 48, Price: Rs. ‘4.00. 


2. To know the real causes of 
Emergency, read. 


‘Why Emergency? LIES UNMASKED 


by Amiya Rao and B.G. Rao 
pp. 104, Price: Rs.- 14.00. 


PRINTOX 


A-10 Jangpur Extension, 
New Delhi-110 014 (INDIA). 
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smoother and quicker. 

Besides the elected bodies, the Lok Sabha, the Rajya. 
Sabha, and the Vidhan Sabhas the jong len needs of India 
perhaps require a small permanen 
Council Mang. of hea and rennowned 


necessary, and 
the Central Government and legilatures 
and basic from ous 
policy. If such a body seems requisite who should constit- 
me it a how it may function, etc, will indeed require much 
It goes without saying that all those who have suffered 
additional personal family hardships, besides what the 
whole country has, need to be suitably compensated. ‘Those 
who resigned from Government or other allied Joba à as protogt 
against Emergency, or were removed Government 
need to be soon reinstated. Persons like Justice Khanna should 
in fact, notwithstanding any technical hitches, be restored 
ere to be positions which nightly pps their due. ` 
a formal day of deliverance (not 


to be 
AAi necessarily) should be sabe thro India 
soon. On this day many of who have leading 


parts (and others collectively) in the fight against authorit- 
arlaniem recently, and many others (some of whom are no 
longer with us) who have pia yory distinguished ARa ie in 
public life in the past, but which have been ign 

stato system till now, shduld be suitably honoured. Many of 
those who are near tetirement from public life today need 
also to be similarly treated. Usually such honouring takes 
place on Independence and Republic Days. Butit should be 
fitting that a special day is ir cena a Bi this very special 
commemoration of past services to In 


FOOTNOTES 


1Wavell’s observation that “his own hope would be that 
ee ay Gand fact SS ae y E tios ue 
t Gandhi” (Transfer of Power no idle 

= ‘ preparations for this sort: Et a ae 


leadership Cisne had said to Mon 

ble conclusion is that-we must dupa on 
our sidé‘whom we take into our confidence and associate witb 
our work. There is no jouer class, but the intelligentsia, 
who can really help ie a this matter.. -We may haye ‘man 
disappo havo many, Dut it a our a 


- ( "April o 
ony Freon sort of continued. fil 
on, t Roosevelt expressed 
reported 


was very much there in the concluding 
tituent Assembly ae According to T e : pane 
outeome was not what he “expected for eo 
country”, and that “we also ignored” thom. Pais is sentiment 
was shared by most of those-who spoke. A member quoted 
Sampur as saying that the Outcome was 
Motor Vehicles naa Sad both Kamala 
Raghuvira felt that there was little “ 
Even K. Hanumanthalya thought ‘what: aa been done is 
ust the reyerse” of what the freedom struggle was wedded to, 

pafi Tripathi felt that what ‘they had Produced was 

‘terribly Centre-ridden”. 


to Nehru oven the cholco of India’s first Presi- 
dent had to beep In View how well he fitted in tbo diplomatic 
v*eTocldentally it may bo remembered that sagt impor: 
tant Indians, Jayaprakeh Narayan for examp. vo ’ 
function from co. ed city areas. Only they have had little 
say in the detailed policy decisions of the state system which 


alone can, and not mere voluntary effort to ness 
otc as popularly thought, begin a restoration of our habitats. 


MAINSTREAM 


Egypt 


DAVID HIRST 





Jayaprakash Narayan in his Prison Diary spoke 
eloquently about Sadat: ‘‘President Sadat of 
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- over the true sons of the Nile! 


T seven o'clock on the morning of July 23, 1952, 
Colonel Anwar Sadat went on the air to 
announce to the Egyptian people that the army 
has seized power in order, to purge itself and 
the country of the “traitors and weaklings” who hadi 
brought dishonour upon them. Three days later 
King Farouk, his queen, and children set sail for 
Naples abroad the royal yacht Mahroussa. General 
Mı Neguib, titular head of the revolution, 
saw him off with a 21-gun salute. ' 
Against the advice of some of his fellow-con- 
spirators, Colonel Abdul Nasser, leader of the free 
officers’ movement, had insisted that no blood be 
shed. Two later he deposed Neguib, and took 
full, dictatorial power for himself and his revolution- 
ary command council. 


His was not the first revolutionary convulsion to. 


sweep an Arab world emerging from Western 
domination, but, as the dynamic young ruler of the 
biggest and most powerful of the Arab states, Nasser 
was soon to establish himself as a major force on the 
world stage, the great all-Arab champion, an inspir- 
ation to revolutionaries elsewhere, and the scourge 
of “reactionaries” who opposed them. 

There is little to celebrate today. The quarter- 
centenary of this seminal event in modern Middle 
East history is a depressing occasion. It is true that 
foreigners no longer have the means for that direct, 
physical interference in Egyptian affairs which, more 
than anything else, generated the revolutionary 
impulse. In 1952, British troops, though withdrawn 
from Cairo, were still massively entrenched along 
the Suez Canal. It was a standing affront to Egyptian 
Patriots. 

So was the person of King Farouk. He was seen 
as a pliant instrument of the British, a scion of what, 
in their eyes, was the essentially alien family which 
had governed Egypt since the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Other foreigners — Europeans, 
Jews, Levantines — had risen under British rule to 
become a commercial and social elite that flaunted 
A class of beys and 
pashas, identified with the foreigners, lived their 


sybaritic lives on their vast estates and on the toil of ’ 


a diseased, impoverished peasantry. 

All this, it is true, wus swept away. For the first 
time in centuries the people’s life was being shaped 
by.a regime whose members sprang from its 
and who convincingly claimed to be ruling in its 
name, Over the years the revolutionaries ‘carried out 
vital reforms. They ‘broke up the great estates, dis- 
tributing land to the peasants. They opened up 
schools and universities to everyone. They built the 
high dam. They laid the foundations of industrial- 
isation. They nationalised largely foreign-owned 
business, and under Nasser’s variety of “Arab Social, 
ism”, they gave the workers rights to Job security and 


- minimum pay. 


In the private sector they sought to curb the cruder 
excesses of what they called “exploitative” capitalism. 
In the People’s Assembly, the peasants and workers 
were automatically entitled to 50 per cent of the 
seats. It was an uphill struggle, but the lot of the 
ordinary man did begin to improve, and, more 
important, if he himself did not reap much immediate 
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benefit from the “‘socialist transformation”, he had 
‘every expectation that his children would. 

Nasser won the hearts of his people. And won 
those of the Arabs too. There were two great Arab 
dreams. One was unity, and the strength it would 
confer on an ever-divided nation, The other — an 
automatic consequence of strength — was the liber- 
ation of Palestine. The loss of it — known quite 
simply as the catastrophe — was an affront to Arab 
dignity felt, with varying degress of intensity, from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf. ` 

It was on Nasser, the all-Arab champion, that 
these twin aspirations focused. He reached the 
apogee of his prestige in 1958 when, in response to 
Syrian pleas, he sealed the Fgyptian-Syrian union. 
In Damascus, capital of pan-Arabism, delirious 
Syrians came to hear him speak in the hundreds of 
thousands. On the larger, Third World stage, he 
was one of the pillars of the new doctrine of non- 
alignment. Rebuffed by the West, he had defiantly 
turned to the Soviet Union for arms and economic 
aid. But, aan equidistance from both, he was 
as independent of his new friends as he was of the 

i ialist’? West. 

' Tho break-up of the Egyptian-Syrian union in 
1961 was the great turning-point, the beginning of 
tho slow retreat of “revolution” in the Arab world. 
It was the first indication that for all his immense 
prestige and the ideals he embodied, there was 


something deeply defective in the system which - 


Nasser built — that it could not sustain the high 
challenge which confronted it. The effects could all 
be subsumed, perhaps, under -a single heading: the 
absence of democracy. : 
Nasser created what, in a subsequent, shortlived 


bout of self-criticism, was called the “intelligence . 


state”. The seamy side of his rule was its secret 
police, its instinctive preference for clandestine mani- 
pulation over open persuasion. Nasserism also 
created what someone called “the society of slogans”. 

The upper reaches of the Nasserist hierarchy — 
politicians, governors, administrators, ambassadors 
and factory managers — were peopled by ex-officers, 
They were drawn from a narrow area — they passed 
through staff college about the same time as Nasser 
himself —- and it was less their abilities which got 


them where they were than their comradeship of, 


old. And around the officers there sprang up a 
whole “new class” which eventually rivaled the cor- 
ruptions of the old order and, with the growth of the 
public sector and a proliferation bureaucracy, outdid 
it in its capacity for harm. Rs ; 
For Nasser, the Syrian secession was an embitter- 
ing experience. And when home-grown republicans 
overthrew the benighted rule of the Imam of Yemen, 
he despatched his army to help them, less, probably, 
as a gesture of disinterested solidarity than as a bid 
to recover that influence in the Arab world which he 
and the ‘‘revolutionaries” were beginning to lose. It 
was a disaster. His army was trapped in an unwin- 
nable struggle against fierce mountain tribesmen who 
were supported by King Faisal of Saudi Arabia, 
newly emerging strongman of the traditionalist Arab 
camp, and, behind him, by an American anxious to 


~ cut the Soviet-backed revolutionaries down to size. 
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It led to a gredter disaster. For it meant that 
Nasser was even less ready to risk full-scale war on 
another front than he would otherwise have been 
and wheh, in 1967, he was trapped by Israel and 
Arab brotherliness into blockading the Gulf of Aqaba, 
the Israelis exploited the casus belli to seize the 
whole of Sinai, the West Bank and the Golan Heights. ` 
Nasser called it the setback — but in reality it was a 
second catastrophe and a worse one than before. 

In 1970 Nasser died, a broken man. His funeral 
was one of the most extraordinary outpourings of 
collective grief ever witnessed. But it was not s0 
much his badly compromised achievements, it was 
Nasser the man, the paradoxically still untarnished 
symbol of their national dignity that the Egyptians 
were honouring. The “immortal leader” was lucky 
to go when he did — before the regime’s past caught 
up with him. Colossus though he was, it eventually 
would have done so, It has caught up, with his 
hapless successor, an altogether lesser man, with a 
vengeance, ; 


ADAT began a subtle de-Nasserization of sorts. It 
‘won him some credit, especially among the 
middle and professional classes. He made a show of 
diluting the authoritarian and repressive features of 
his predecessors rule. 

But it did not amount to-much, and it certainly 
did not make up for socio-economic evils which now 
galloped out of control. In the debilitating era of 
“no war no peace” — as'it came to be known — | 
first Nasser and then Sadat aged oOsibl. War 
against two enemies ot once: on the canal and 
poverty at home. ed 

It would have been a considerable strain on 
advanced and dynamic societies. Mow much more 
so for a backward country whose population has 
risen from, some 20 million in 1952 to about 40 
million today. ‘ 

To make matters worse the corruptions of the 
“new class” flourished rankly. They preferred Sadat 
to Nasser. He was weak. He shifted the country 
Rightward. Vain and self-indulgent, he seemed to be 
one of them. Nasser was content with the substance 
of power. Sadat and his wife Jihan loved its 
trappings. at dead 
~ In October 1973, the Arab “revolutionary” order 
made a partial recovery. Sadat and President Hafiz 
Assad of Syria surprised the world with an Israeli- 
style blitzkrieg in reverse. It shook Israel to its 
foundations. It marked the beginning of an irrever- 
sible shift, in the Arabs’ favour, -of the Middle Rast 
balance of power. These long term considerations 
notwithstanding, Israel ended up with more Arab 
territory than before. Its army crossed the Suez 
Canal into “Africa”. 

In the spontaneous elan of the war, Sadat mobil- 
ised more — though not, of course, much — of the ` 
vast potential at the Arabs’ di than Nasser 
ever managed to do. In the diplomacy that followed 


` the war, ho did more than. Nasser ever did to‘destroy 


that potential,” He called his crossing of the canal a 
“victory”, and desperate to secure the ‘‘victor’s” 
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prize, he turned from the Russians to the Americans 
— above all to his new “friend” Henry Kissinger, 
who, in prodigious feats of “shuttle diplomacy”, 
negotiated a ssries of disengagement agreements. 

Sinai One eas followed by disengagement on the 
Golan. Sinai Two was followed by the fierce recrim- 
inations of Sadat’s wartime Syrian ally and charges 
on all hands that he had sold out the Arab cause. It 
has always been Israel’s purpose to divide the Arabs, 
but Sinai Two did more than that. It consecrated 
the bankruptcy of the whole “revolutionary”’ order. 

In 1948, Egypt had been the first Arab stats to 
sign the armisice agreements. Within a few months 
of this much-condemned defection, the other ‘‘front- 
line” states Lad followed suit: Here was Sadat, 
Nasser’s heir. signining an agreement which King 
Farouk would never have dared to sign. : 

Now, 25 years on, the Colonel who announced the 
Egyptian revo ution to the world virtually symbolises, 
as President, -he opposite of all that the revolution 
stood for. For Nasserism the ideal — purged of the 
characteristic defects of its founder's rule — still 
pros in the minds of the people. Perhaps the 
most powerful potential current of opposition to the 
regime is not the Communists or the Moslem 
Brothers, it is those who — to Sadat’s intense ex- 
asperation — call themselves Nasserists. 

The revolutin had set out to expel the foreigner 
from Egyptian soil. Ten years after the second 
catastrophe, four years after Sadats October 
“victory” — the foreigner is stil) entrenched. 

Sadat has 20 chance — if diplomacy fails — of 
driving him out by force of arms. Through his 
repudiation of the Russians — a violation of the 
whole rationals of nonalignment — he has deprived 
his army of ths weapons it needs to do it. Diplomacy 
almost certainly will fail, for he is completely depen- 
dent on the zoodwill of the other foreigners — the 
less than helpfal Americans — to achieve a peaceful 
settlement. : f 

Nothing coeld be less dignified than the way in 
which, his desperation growing, he throws himself 
‘on their tender mercies, with gesture after ingratiat- 
ing gesture. Tre revolutionary regime which set out 
to-unite the Arab world under Egyptian leadership, 
and caused ‘‘-eactionary” monarchs to tremble on 
their thrones, is now hopelessly dependent on the 


once-despised “oil shiekhs” for the funds that keep 
economic collapse at bay. 

Saudi Arabia has replaced Egypt as the great 
power of the Arab world and nothing could be less 
dignified, either, than Sadat’s efforts to win favour 
in Riyadh. He now kowtows to the most reactionary 
and obscurantist forces in Arab society. Proposals to 
make apostasy from Islam punishable by death is. 
the latest, : extraordinary example. His so-called 
economic ‘‘opening”’. has signally failed to brnig the 
dignity of a decent life to Egypt’s impoverished 
millions — or even the reasonable prospect of it. 
The gulf between haves arid have-nots has widened. 
And he and his new “royal family” are as remote 
from the people as Farouk was. 

Egypt’s growing internal ferment is reminiscent of 
that had preceded the fall of the ancient regime. To 
cope with it Sadat, has armed himself with more 
draconian powers than Nasser ever had. In February, 
emergency decrees made demonstrators, or just 
strikers, liable to life imprisonment with hard labour. 
His political liberaliation went into reverse. His 
so-called ‘‘free press” plumbed new depths of the 
trivial, irrelevant, and mendacious But repression 
cannot work for long. For the ferment, and the 
potential for violence, is really much deeper than it 
was in the last days of Farouk. 

On Black Saturday, January 26, 1952, the mob 
vented its fury in arson and killing — against 
“foreign” institutions such as the Shepherd’s Hotel. 
The riots that swept the country on January 18 and 
19 this year were the bigge:t unheaval of the kind 
since the péople rose against British rule in 1919. 
But there was little or no animosity towards foreign- 
ers. This time, the targets were institutions which 
had had been set up in the people’s name but which 
the people have come to despise. It was a massive 
noe of the ruled against the rulers who, for the 

t time for centuries, were themselves authentic 
Egyptians. 

Sadat has now lasted as long after-his “Black 
Saturday” as Farouk did after his. But as he. 
celebrates this unhappy quarter-century he must 
surely be wondering how much longér he.can last, 
and whether his going will bs as clean and civilised 
as King Farouk’s. He can hardly expect a 21-gon 
saluto. 
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Education | err 


in 
India: - 
Problem 
and 
— | 


RN. SINHA| 


(CONTEMPORARY education in India has hardly any 
relevance to our socio-economic needs. In the 
Making of a citizen and in forming the national 
Character, the formal and informal education both 
Play a very important role, provided education as a 
Whole derives its inspiration from the people. 
, Unfortunately _ in India, modern education was 
shaped and controlled by our alien rulers. It isa 
matter of shame, that even after three decades of 
independence the fiát of Macaulay, by the large, still 
runs. Education thus continues to be the Privilege 
of the few. It is not related to our socio-economic 
needs, is largely theoretical and non-productiye $9 
much so that education in our country has heen 
virtually reduced to and equated with mere literacy 
To achieve a real national education which is 
responsive to the aspirations of the people, we need 
a teal breakthrough from the past. It is true that, 
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in the Jast thirty years, many conferences, workshops 
and seminars have been held by the “educated” and 
the ‘‘non-so-educated”’, but one is constrained to say, - 
that, except nibbling at eripheral trivialities, nothing 
tangible has resulted. Öne needs a conceptual, break- 
through to achieve real progress. 

Education to be of any use should aim at develop- 
ing the head; the heart and the hand. Every citizen 
has a right to such education. In addition to providing 
him with the key to portals of all knowledge, it - 
, Should help the child to- develop discipline and 
‘character and should also help him ‘in his future 
vocation. It must be vocation-oriented, related to | 
the ee pattern. 

To be meaningful, it has to be changed radically 
be related to the lives of people, inculcaling into 
them the dignity of labour through work and 
imbibing the students with moral Tad social values, 

Seventy sa cent o © in a are engaged in 
agriculture and sited vocation; cighteen per cent in 
industries and twelve per cent in services and ‘indep- 
endent professions. Unfortunately, the entire pattern 
of present-day education is designed to serve the 12 
` per cent in, services and the six per cent Skilled 
personnel in industries, 

While need for ‘vocational education has been: 
generally accepted, there is an understandable reluct- 
ance and hesitation in taking the plunge. To make 
a sige pean breakthrough which is the need of the 
peter teea pot a bold, ane approach ready 

the obstacles and ch es Of ‘the 
mind 

Perhaps the solution of our edicatichal problems 
lies in the introduction of the now: universally 
adopted, ‘polytechnisation’, of school ; education: in 
many countries like USSR, Japan and USA. 

It is being increasingly realised - that the child’s 
mental development takes ‘place carly.’ Ideal educ- 
ation of a child calls for a large amount of flexibility 
and an individualistic approach which the rigid class- 
‘room pattern can hardly provide.’ Taught earty,-he ' 
can learn quite a large: number of skills, but as they ` 
grow older, the’faculty of learning, specially manual ` 
skills, becomes increasingly’ rigid and restrictive. It 
is therefore natural, that to be acceptable and 
effective, vocationalisation should be started early. 
Let us see, how. different countries have adopted 
vocationalisation of their education systems, \ 

In West Germany, ten years of schooling i is com- 
pulsory, which also includes ‘part-time vocational 
schools engaging classes of eight hours a week. Tho 
first four years of primary school are common for all 
and .are known ,as First-stage primary, whose main 
function is instructions. in 3 Rs — reading, writing 
and arithmetic. 

Performance of the student in the fourth ene (end ` 
of lower ) which ordinarily would come at 
the age of 10-12 years, determines the ou either 
to the academic or tho intermediate's¢hool, uct 
ultimately would lead to vocational “schools wi 
emphasis on practical training, working as full-time 
apprentice in crafts (cottage industries) or in indus- 
tries. Here they can have vocational school for one 
day a week and the rest of the week is secondary 
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` for the first four years and secon 


schools. .In any country, there are aiways a ige 
number of students who do not show good progress 
at acedemic studies and have more of qualities of 
applied skills. » f 

Apart from the dual system of vocational education 
combiaing -time vocational school with full-time 
apprerticeship, there are several other types of 
vocational schools to serve different levels and 
differeat situations. There is scope for vocational 
school students who do well, to come to the Univer- 
sity acter. the Intermediate stage, to jcin technical 


education in the Universities. Those who have opted: 
for the academic stream, undertakes a caurse of nine 


years after four years in primary. The course leads 
to final examination called ‘Abitur’ which gives every 
student the right to study any subject in the Univers- 
ity. The standard of this academic course, is very 
high and the results of the annual’ examination are 
pretty stiff. 

In the other vocational stream, many of the 
students of such schools work as full-cime appren- 
tices in industry. They attend the school either for 
one day a week or during evenings on week days. 

It has been traditional in Germany to bifurcate 
for higher education at the age of 10 and letting 
only >ne-third of this age-group to follow the acad- 
emic stream and to arrange to trair the rest io 
varied occupations. Hardly one-fourth of the 
academic stream pursues studies at the University. 

In Japan, school education of nine yeers has been 
made compulsory and has been offered Tree in public 
schools. The trade-wise and vocation-wise bifur- 


.tation takes place after completion of six years of 


elementary’ school. The reforms in post-war educ- 
ctioral system changed the system to = single-track 
system, in which the training in different bifur- 
caticns could be had in the same stream. There 
is no water-tight separation of tracks. Formerly the 
streem leading to higher University education was 
considered 


as a prestigious one. The single stream - 


has removed such distinctions. 

Im Soviet. Russia, the education system tries to 
coozdinate theory and practice ‘and prepare the 
stucent for working life. This-is obtained by poly- 
tecknisation of syllabuses in general schools. The 
idee. of polytechnical education is to make children 
farciliar ,both in theory and practice with the basic 
processes of production in agriculture and industry 
anc imparting them’ skills in handling tools and 
macerial, Every vocational school adopts a factory, 
building site or a community farm as its patron. In 
faccories they take about 1.75 million students per 
yeer. There are 20 million apprentces in group 


traning. 

Education at school from the age of 7-16 is free 
and compulsory (Nurseries admit children from six 
mecnths to three years; kindergartens from 3-7 
years). The basic schooling consists of K. element 
for the rest. 
Instruction in schools is given in regional languages, 
Bit study of the Russian language is compulsory. 
At the elementary level, 10 hours are allotted for 
Russian, six for mathematics, two for nature study, 
two for physical education and two for arts and 
music, making up 24 hours workload a week. In 
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tify GE yore Ui Viwirtrartier y ABE Be yaa eee 4 yg, 
hours of history and one more hour of work train- 
ing are added making up to:27 hours a week. The. 
currículum for the subject of the Russian language 
and the regional language (mother tongue) covers a 
wide range of topics to broaden the horizon of the 
student’s knowledge. _ BOs et 

In the secondary stage, students work for 32 
hours a week, half for science and technology and 
half on humanities, out of which three hours a 
week are earmaked for work training. Work train- 
ing, an important part of the curriculum, is concer- 
ned with the use of hand and develops coordination 
between mind ‘and senses and is intended to cultivate 
dignity of labour and consists of simple lessons in 
the manipulation of tools, such as sewing, model- 
ling, paper-cutting and in later ‘stages, work in 
carpentary, electric equipment and the use of 
machine tools. 

Girls are trained in domestic science, domestic 
economy including needlework, “cooking, gardening, 
knitting, etc. j 

Students get ‘opportunities of 
and collective farms. 

The training imparted is a balanced mixture .of 
theory and practice. Tne vocational schools are 
equipped with outfit and equipments as good as 
that of a small-scale industry These schools are 
often patronised by big, industrial interprises, In 
the rural schools, the students are taught progres- 
sive Practices in agriculture. Education in Russia 
is completely free. But the students during vaca- 
tions are supposed to work at building sites and in. 
agricultural farmi, for which they are given soms 
stipend, for their contingent expenses. 

_ In USA, the philosophy of elementary education 
is not just to educate children in the primary three 
Rs (reading, writing and arithmetic) but to educate 
them in the ‘elements of science and technology: 
which form the keystone of modern life, to emphasise 
that education 1s related to life and has a direct 
application in day-to-day life either at home or 
outside. fhe chud is not loaded with academic 
lessons and exercises which do not interest him. He, 
can handle several jobs.in soms measure which tests 
out his aptitude suitability and liking for the jobs. 


visiting industries 


` The training provides a bias for the student and his 


parents to chose his elective subjects (vocational 
also) in higher grades instead of just opting for 
them onthe basis of the likely salaries for such 
posts, The idea is not to give a terminal training 
for any vocation at an early stage, but to acquaint 
a student with several vocations to enable him to 
make a choice of vocation which is to suit his lik- 
ing abilities. 

In senior high schools, the students take one of 
the vocational or technological subjects either to 
make the number of units for graduation or addi- 
tional subjects to get benefit from excellent facilities 
provided for furtherance of vocational education, 
An important feature of such vocational education , 
is that if some persons are trained in it, but do not’ 
take it as their regular occupation, it is not wasted, 
‘but comes useful in building their over-all knowledge | 
and competence. Students take thsoretical lessons 
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au ww sunvul añu spend the afternoon on the job at 
several enterpri To cut down educated unem- 
ployment, education is planned in such a way that 
the educated would cater to the needs of the 
employers, ` 

US educational system has been broadbased, 


liberal and integrated ‘and being flexible, aims, at.’ 


individual development in directions suitable to the 
individual and being job-oriented relates education 
to life. 

In China, education is imparted through work — 
real work. {n the primary stage, apart from teaching 
3 Rs, 20 per cent of the time is devoted to practical 
work, in which students do real work of commercial 
value like stitching (sewing machine) of collars of 
garments, and learning the wiring and fitting of 
fuses and electric switches. es : 

In secondary schools, students wotk in factories, 
workshops and agricultural farms attached to 
schools. In those factories and workshops, the 
students actually manufacture machine tools, irrig- 
ation pumps (electric), surgical instruments and 

ical equipments, steel chairs and tables. They 
are of commercial value and the proceeds of sale 
help to make the school, factories and workshop 
fairly self-supporting. In the farms, the students 
learn farming, agricultural procedures and use of 
agricultural equipments. Besides these students in 
their spare time, attend to their domestic electrical 
installation and the repair of transistors and ` radios 
unlike in our country, where for a minor blow-out 
of a fuse or for changing a switch, an clectric mistry 
has to be called. Fe oe Š 
Another noticeable feature of modern education 
‘in China is the introduction of English from the 
primary stage (compulsory) which is carried through 
the secondary and the University stages. Introd- 
uction of (practical) work experience and English 
fromthe primary stage in Chinese education, show 
evidence of great pragmatism on the part of ths 
Chinese planners and educationsists. 

Primary education in China is compulsory for 
everybody but not necessarily free. There are token 
fees; in some cases there are freeships. Primary 
education is of five years’ duration in which, 
the child is taught 3 Rs and practical work (with an 
eye to future vocation). 

The secondary education is also of five years’ 
duration. In rural areas, secondary education is 
divided into lower secondary and higher secondary. 
The primary and the lower secondary are taught in 
the same school, In urban areas, there are different 
schools for lower secondary and higher secondary. 
If one wishes, everybody can go upto secondary 
education. 

But in rural areas, many students study upto lower 
secondary, and’ then switch on to farming or other 
vocations available in the rural sector. 

In urban areas, mostof the students complete 
higher secondary. Then they go to factories or agri- 

tural farms for two years, to work. Those who 
are academically inclined, after a competitive test 
and assessment are admitted for higher studies either 
in humanities, science or technology. But ererybody 
must have work experience. It is also to be noted 
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that University education is not for everybody and 
students are admitted there after showing evidence 
of academic accomplishment and promise, 

The basic principle of the Chinese educational 
policy is that everybody must be taught something 
and then let everybody be taught a vocation accord- 
ing to his aptitude, inclination and competence, 
a is no blanket University education for every- 

y. ' 

In India, even after three decades of Indepencence, 
the basic pattern of education has by and large 
remained the same, excepting some inconsequential 
trivial and peripheral changes. Education in India, 
has by and Jarge lost its credibility. The Education’ 
Commission made a thorough study and analysis of 


‘the changes needed, about a decade back. It found 


that the education was mostly bookish in character 


and was not alive to the socio-economic needs of the- 


country and ‘did not contribute to the increase of 
national wealth. Our education only produces 
white-collar job workers. 

The Education Commission had recommended 
workexperience in secondary schools as an important 
remedial measure. A decade has gono by, bu: no 
firm steps have been taken to implement work 
experienco in our educational plans Toying with 
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10+2+3, or 11+1+2, such patterns have merely - 


scratched the surface. 

~ Since a new educational policy is in the offing, 
this is the proper timo to adopt the features which 
will be of use to us like those in West Germany, 


Japan USSR, USA and China. We are a poor- 


country, but the percentage of educated unemployed 
is highest inthe world. To illustrate the point, there 
are thousands of applications from the educated 
employed for a post of a lowly paid clerk or a pron 
but one finds great difficulty in ‘getting a carpen-or 
or an electrician handyman. Even the pərsonpgy ail- 
able are not properly trained and are crude apprer-ti- 


‘ces, They would get much more, if they are trained 


in the: craft. . 
This in-built institution for manual jobs — as 
against white-collar jobs, however”. ill-paid or 
uninteresting they may be —has been the greatest 
deterrent for evolving @ pattern of education which 
teaches the traditional 3 Rs and also the use of 
tools and machinery. As children pick up well n 
their earlier years, they have to bs introduced to the 


“use of tools and equipment, so that they may fit in 


for'a trade with a comparatively short training 
programme. Such education, common for all studen:s 
would serve as an excellent pre-vocational foundation 
for every student. It has been generally realised 
that our students are very good in book work, brt 
are at sea in its application or in practical aspect. 


Ten years of uniform education consisting of both - 


traditional education and pre-vocational training 
should be accepted. At the end of ten years, on the 
result of the school leaving examination and assess- 
ment of uselessness in pursuing a purely academic 
course, a student should be guided to join a techno- 
logical course or a vocational course (working anc 
earning at the same time as apprentices in related 
industry). ‘ À 

At present seventy per cent of students in rural 
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areas drop cut frem schcols. Informal educaticn for 
the drop out frem schools is gaining ground. An agric- 
 ulturis:, or a carpenter or cobbler specially in rural 
areas ia often not very keen on sending his children 
to schoo], lest they refuse to do hard manual labour 
later cn, That has been the tragedy of zducation in 
our countryside. If the traditional education is 
work-oriented, proves to be productive and vocation 
oriented, then much of the apathy anc indifference 
towards education and drop-outs will cesse, 

In nany cases, it is due to economic reasons and 
want >f favourable environment at home, the child 
is forced to disccntinue his studies, In these cases, 
if part-time schools are opened for two or three 
houre in the evening, education may be imparted 
rte by audio-visual means. Relevant education 

us imparted will be immensely useful particularly 
in the rural sector in which the work on the field or 
other vocations and: traditional instructions at the 
schocd will supplement each other. 

If we recast our education system in the following 
mann2r, may be, education Will become more mean- 
ingful and useful. 

In. villages most of the boys are requred to help 
their >arents or guardians in fields or other crafts. 
Let ‘rural student have compulosory classes to 
learn the (a) traditional 3 Rs;-(b) mother tongue 
language; (c) Hindi (national language) upto the first 
four classes (upper primary). 

Le. there be a weeding at this stage. Those 
academically bent and competent should be admitted 
to Class V and continue till Class X (shool leaving), 
with theoretical lessons also in agriculure, plumb- 
ing, electricity and practical classes gcing on simul 


y. 

PTE a today great emphasis on rasal develop- 
ment and development in agriculture, irrigation, 
sericilture sectors with concommitant employment 
potentials in our national plan, and our 
education system is geared to the above needs, all 
the planning will be meaningless. 

Tte emphasis should be on that every citizen has 
to be taught 3 Rs plus his mother . tongue lus the 
national language atleast. Only those academia 
inclined should be allowed to pursure FOR 
studæs (subject to the needs of different jobs, white- 
collar, teáching and research etc.) which is to be 
arrived at after a national survey of employment 


opportunities, 

Tae rest should be screened and guiced to gainful 
professional and vocational jobs according to their 
aptizude and competence. This will prevent accumula- 
tion of the uneducated youth, and wil open up the 
much-needed-job opportunities for students who 
have had theoretical and practical training in agricul- 
ture: and technologies, 

It the NS ae stage of school, the student 
apa-t from learning his mother tongue and the 
national language (Hindi), should be introduced to a 
fore gn language (English for all practical purposes). 
Thi: should eliminate the unsavoury language issue 
and would contribute to natianal integration. 

While in the secondary stage, apart from the usual 
syllabus, students of academic stream should have 
atleast six classes a week on crafts and vocations 
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(both theoretical and practical training), so that at 

any one’given point, having had formal education 
upto that point, they could switch on to a vocational 
education, wi iout everybody having to go for higher 
university education. For this purpose every school 
should ‘edopt’ a factory, workshop, building site, 
and agricultural farm to provide vocational education 
there. 

All this is much easier said than done. It cannot 
be done merely by wishing or deliberating in com- 
mittees. After having decided to adopt this method 
of education, it has to be pursued with vigour and 
determination, notwithstanding the in-built diffi. 
culties and the teething trouble of a new ‘system of 
arranging for vocational training of so many students, 
It has to be left to local authorities to determine and 
arrange for coordination with factories, worksh 
etc. If other nations have been able to do it there is 
no reason why we should fail. 

There is a feeling all round, that our contemporary 
education is bereft of any ethical, spiritual or 
religious content, perhaps from a misconception that 
ours is a secular country and hence any talk of 
religion would be misconstrued, But Mahatma 
Gandhi has maintained that secularism means paying 

as pee all religions. After all, the basic tenets 

teaching of all religions are the same. If one of 
the purposes of education is to develop overall 
‘personality and the building of character, then can 
one imagine better books than Gita, Bible or Koran 
to teach a code for better living? Bereft of all ethical 
content, our soulless education is producing Fran- 
kensteins, who having no purpose in life are drifting 
away. We will continue to postpone the requisite 
change in the contemporary education only at the 
nation’s future peril. 

There is yet no national policy on Education. The 
Union Minister for Education has formed a - 
Committees, but, how far they would be able to 
convince the hidebound .““bureaucracy’’ and “‘Babu- ~ 
cracy” remains to be seen. It is also significant 
that different national leaders are on 
different wave-lengths from different platforms. The 
Prime Minister very rightly wants education to be 
meaningful, alive to the people’s needs and wants it 
to be productive and job-oriented; while another 
respected national leader says education should not 
be .job-oriented, This has left educationists and 

oly makers all the more confused and 

Tt is high time, that after the Committee on school 
education makes its report, the top national leaders 
meet and evolve a National Education Policy which 
should be not only pragmatic but productive and 


meaningful, and 


ve to the people’sa ne¢ds. 
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dn a train compartment. 


Gumam Singh Is on the train to Madras; he is going on businass. 
The journey is long but the boredom Hs relleved by conversation with 
the families; they are bound for different places. Nagpur, Hyderabad, 
F Vijayawada, Nellore, Tiruchirapalli; they speak different languages | 
among themselves. But to Gurnam Singh they speak the language - 
of friendship. Friendship has no barriers. 
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Í © BARRIERS ARE BORN IN THE MINDS OF THE IDLE) help remove them 


yo‘ a ` 


a 


Tortures | 
Killings 
Threats 





Heinows crimes, sadist, unspeakable bratal- 
itis have been committed agalnst the so-called 
Naxalite political prisoners in Audhra Pradesh 
unde- the present Congress Government. The 
Civil Rights Committee under V.M. Tarkunde 
has been: investigating into them. An interia 
repo-t by the Tarkuade Committee was publish- 
ed ic Mainstream (May 21, 1977). Herewith is 
releesed moro material collected by Dr Aran 
Shourle on behalf of the Tarkande Committee. It 
is time that the conscience of the nation is roused 
over these horrors ted whether ‘ia 
Andhra, Kerala, West Beagal or other States. 
The guilt ymust be punished, whoever they may 
be, and the political responsibility nailed down 
in every case. — Editor 
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INTIMIDATION OF WITNESSES 
AS is well known Justice Bhargava has bee. 
appointed by the Andhra Pradesh Government 
asa one-man Judicial Commission to investigate 
alleged tortures and killings of ‘‘Naxalites” in 
Andhra Pradesh. ‘ : 

Our Committee has received information about 
attempts by officials of the Andhra Government and 
by the Government itself to put impediments in the 
way of the Bhargava Commission and to prevent it 
from getting at the truth. Information received by 
us suggests that vital records are being fabricated 
and tampered with. 

Moreover, we have been told that the State 
Government has begun posting police officers who 
are alleged to have tortured and killed, precisely to 
the areas in which they are reported to have com- 
mitted these crimes. Because of this, these officers 
are in the best position to intimidate, terrorise and in 
other ways influence witnesses. We have also 
received information about efforts to bribe witnesses. 

We will be making formal representations to 
Justice Bhargava about these matters separately. But 
we feel that public vigilance and support alone can 
ensure that the truth reaches Justice Bhargava, that 
such efforts by the Andhra Government and officials 
end and that the morale of witnesses remains high. 

We are, therefore, releasing statements which 
recount an attempt by -two officials and their 
associate — an ex-Councillor — to bribe a crucial 
witness by offering a job and Rs 20,000 in cash.- The 
principal statements are by Bhikshapati and’ his 
mother, Mallamma, who reside in. Waddepalli village 
on the outskirts of Warangal. f 

. Bhikshapati is a crucial witness as he has testified 
that he actially witnessed the shooting down of four 


. after they had been tied to trees. We are also 


releasing statements by three other residents. of the 
village who offer circumstantial corroboration. 
- All the statements were recorded and written in the 
resence of Arun Shourie and Kaloji Narayanrao, 
embers df the Civil Rights Committee, and thres 
responsible residents of Warangal — Varavar Rao, 
poet and lecturer, P. Vithal Rao, Advocate, and S. 
Shankaraiah, Advocate. : : 

Wo appeal to the Central Government to order its 
own intelligence agencies to gather informatien about 
such efforts at intimidating-or influencing witnesses 
andat altering records, and to bring its findings to 
the attention of Justice Bhargava, The continuance of 
police officials who are reported to have tortured and 
killed and whose names have already been supplied 
to the Union Home Ministery cannot but make 
Justice Bhargava’s task extremely difficult. They 
should be suspended. 

Indeed, it is for the people to consider whether the 
Bhargava Commission can at all get at the truth as 
long as the present Government of Andhra continues 
to hold office during the course of the enquiry. Could 
the truth about excesses during the Emergency have 
been uncovered by Commissions if the, previous 
Government were today continuing in office at the 
Centre? 

The charges that the Andhra Government is faced 
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with are not just misuse of media or coercion in 
sterlizations etc, but of torturing and murdering 
citizens. Accordingly, the compulsion for it to 
influence witnésses, to fabricate or alter records is 
very great indeed, Its continuance in office gives it 
ail the opportunity it needs to do so. 

Ultimately, the cyan people of Andhra Pradesh’ 
alone can safeguard the truth about thest encounters 
and ensure that it e Justico Bhargava. They 
must emulate the example of this simple, impoverish- 
ed coolio family — Mallamma, her son Piik Dapati 
and his wife — who turned down a substantial 
‘They must sb organise themselves that if any a 
is threatened or approached they are immediately 
able to communicate the facts to ‘Justice Bhargava 
directly or through us. 

There is no reason for any witness to be unnerved by 
these efforts of the Andhra Government to intimidate 
and influence Witnesses. Indeed these feverish attempts 
themselves testify that the evidence that has been 
thus far collected by the Civil Rights Committes is 


the truth. 
4 Aran Shourie 
' on behalf of 
CIVIL RIGHTS COMMITTEE 
(under the Chairmanship of V.M. Tarkunde) 
August 5 5, 1977 


ee: i 
- > -> Statement of Bhikskápati 
Z 


Aedalapusain Bhikshapati, resident of Waddepalli 

do voluntarily give evidence before the Tarkunde 
Committee members Aron Shourie and Kaloji_ 
Narayan Rao, dated 30-7-77. 

My name is’ cae e Bhikshapati, e a 
years, father Veeraiah, my village is Wadepalli 
havea mother, wife and two small children aed 
years and six months. Onthe night of July 24-25, 
1975, 1 ‘saw Janardhan Rao, Muralimohan Reddy, 
Ananda‘Rao and Sudhakar being tied to trees and. 
shot dead by the polico in the Giraipalli forest, 
Medak Zilla. I testified as an eye-witness before the 
Tarkunde Committee. I testified to what.I saw 
before this Committee and so the Committee arran- 
ged for my shelter and protection in Hyderabad. 
Since I work asa coolie and support my family, I 
returned to Waddepalli and with the help of P. 
Sankarayya, Janata Party leader of Warangal, I went 
to the Collector. I told him that I was afraid of the 
local police, particularly one Shamim, who arrested 
meand tortured me. 
for my protection. I gave an application to, that 
effect: The Collector spoke to the S. P. and assured 
me‘ of protection.’ Later 1 met the S. P., Kamal 
Kumar. He also assursed me of protection. The 
Collector asked me'to sign everyday at the Collec- 
tor’s ‘office before the Revenue Assistant, to keep 
him itformed of my safety. - 

‘This arrangement -was made on May 6, 1977. 
Since theh 1 -have been going to the Collector's 
Office everyday and signing before the Revenue 
Assistant, Thus I continued to keep them informed 
of my attendance and work as a coolio. On May 
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I requested him to arrange . 


12, the Central Č. T. D. AAEN M E ET 
him a Jamedar came to me. They came to my. 
house at eight in the morning. 
Inspector) said “Your evidence in J 
caso has been appearing in the papers. You 
fied before the Tarkunde Committee also. Whojtook 
‘you there? Why did gm tell them? What happens 
if you tell them?’ I told him’ about the* way 
Shamim tortured me. He aa any ` police 
officer would do that. When he wrote down every- 
thing, I sus that he might be a police officer 
and I asked to tear it up and he tore it. When ` 
I asked him who he was, he told me he was from 
the Central C. I. D. and that he came to help me. 
He told me that his office was at Naium Nagat and 
that if I wanted any help I should go to him. , 

One day, on July 24 evening, when I was return- 
ing from the Collector’s office after signing, I met 
K. Prabhakar. Although this man is a resident of 
our village, right now he has a cycle shop at : Sube- 
dari and lives there. He is an ex-councillor. He said . 
to me that my statements were being pu ae . 
in the papers, He asked me to go to his h ‘ 
I did not go. On July 25 morning, K. Pral Tin 
sent his son Vijayakar asking me to come his | 
place. I took my friend Kokkonda Shankaraigtrflong - 
with me and I went to K. Prabhakar’s holise -at 
Subedari at about 8 am. He told me “ hy do - 
you want to have problems with the police. `T" will 
make them pay compensation to you and get, you'a 
job and you can earn a living.” I told hīim'that I 


` did not want their job nor any relationship*with the 


police. Then we returned home. The same:. day, 
July 25, at about 12 o’clock while I was i ing- 
after signing at the Collector’s office [ saw à jeep 
outside. There were K. Prabhakar and t aoe 
police officers in the jeep. One of them ; 
'_fat and dark and had big red eyes. I think “i Ce 
` the game DSP who had arrested me on Decembér 

and took me to the Police Station at PEEN 
The other person was fair and tal. K. Prabhakar 
asked me to get into the jeep and told me to go with 
them. I refused to go and said ‘no’ to them. Then 
they left. I walked down to Waddepalli. When I 
came home I found out that these people had gone 
to my place in the same jeep while I was away at 
` the Collector's Office, to find out if I was at home 
and later they came and met aa me describied above. 
Kesaboyina Prabhakar testifies to this, 

Next day on July 26 morning at about ll am. 
K Prabhakar and the same police officers came to 
my place. I, my mother, my wife and my children 
— we were all at home. K. Prabhakar stayed out- 
side. The police officers came inside, after somes 
time thoy said, ‘You have suffered a loss in the 
Police case. "We will give you 20,000 rupees. We, 
will get you a job. You should not have disputes: 
with the police”. 

The fair and tall officer told my mother to tell me 
not to give any evidence. My mother told them 
that what they had done was enough, she neither 
wanted their money nor their job and to let us live 
like this. Then thoy left. 

ALB f} 
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Original statement in Telugu recorded in the presence of: 


1, Arun Shourie 2. Kalofi Narayan Rao- 

July W, 1977 
3, Vara~ara Rao 4. P. Vithal Rao 

(P. Varavar Rao) Advocate, Hanumakonda 

30-7-1977 = 

§, S. Shankarailah 

Advocate, Hanumakonda 

0 


Statement of Mallamma mother ef Bhikshapati 


pamaraan is my son. Two years back my son 
was taken away by the police, from house. Two, 
three months later I received my son’s letter. I 
enquired at Siddipet Police Station and wént to Sanga 
Reddy. At psn nae I engaged a lawyer, and 
got my son on bail. Along with my son 
Bhikshapati, two other persons Prabhakar and 
Sankaraah from my village also were released on 
bail. After that, Police camo to my house many 
aes nad ok ay on ae the S. I. Shamin beat 
me up. He came pA. 
-my head and asked A the whereabouts of my 
npon. M7 son who was sleeping in another room 
-came owt. All this is old news, After three, four 
days on a Tuesday morning at about 10, 11 a.m. 
some tvo people came. When they came my son 
)Bhikshapati, and daughter-in-law Sammekka were at 
. © did not know who those people were. My 
ison told me that they were police. [came to know 
~Jater that, K. Prabhakar of my village brought 
them homo. These officers stayed for half an hour 
tat my place. In front of my son and daughter-in- 
” law they talked to me. One of them spoke to me. 
The secend one kept quiet. The officer who spoke 
to me said, “You tell your son not to give evidence. 
anywhere. All the money you spent on your son's 
case we will pay you back. We will find your son a 
job. We will give you thousands”. They said- 
would give 20 thousand. When I heard this I said 


_ to him, “What you have done all these days is 


p- 


enough. We do not want your money nor your 
job. Adready I have sold my lands and my jewels 
to get my son released, If he cannot find a job any- 
where, we will beg and live. We certainly don’t 
want ycur money. Let us live as we are”. After 


that they left. 
Kaloji Narayana Rao 
T have recorded the, ane After recording them, I read 
out to Mallamma. said that the above is a cofrect 
eset onat ce wah ald. 
Kaloji Narayan Rao 


Member Tarkunde Committes 


30-7-77: 


Original statement in Felugu 
recorded in the presence of:. : 
Arun 3hourie, Varayer Rao, Shankaraiah and 
Vithal Rao. : 


i ‘ 4 
Statemest of Kesaboyina Prabhakar 


I Kesaboyina Prabhakar, son of K. Yasaya 
sreaicent of Waddepalli give the following evidence. 
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ht, beat me up on: 


` Thad given evidence before the Tarkunde Committee 


in Janardhan Rao’s case. 

On Monady July 25, 1977 at about’12' P.M., while 
I was working in the rice mill, a jeep came 4 
stopped near the post office next ‘to. the’ rice mill. 
When I came out I found in the jeep the D.S.P. .of 


‘Warangal Zilla, the Circle Inspector and: ‘also a 


resident of our village, -ex-Councillor and Subedar’ K. 
Prabhakar. Only Prabhakar got out of tho jeep and 


‘ asked his brother Venkatram Narsaiah who was 


nearby, if Bhikshapati was there. Venkatram 
Narsaiah replied. that he was not there, Then 
Prabhakar took his brother aside and spoke to him 
secretly. Then Prabhakar went to the jeep alone and 
spoke to the police officers. Theft he sat in the jeep 
and went away with them. 

Rebot Prabhakar 

‘addepalli 
En 9.77 

Original statement in Telugu recorded fn the presence of: d 
1. Arun Shourie 
2. Kaloji Narayan Rao i 
3. Shankeraiah, Advocate, Hanamkonde, 
4, Varavar, Rao, Lecturer, Hanamkonda 


30.7.77 
5. P. Vubal Rao, Advocate, Hanamkonda 3 


IV 
Statement of Lakshminarayana 


Gatle Lakshminarayana, s/o Megatle 

> am resident of Waddepali. I give the following 
evidence: 

On July 25, 1977 Monday, 12 p.m., just when I 
was doing tailoring I heard the sound of a jeep, then 
I came out and saw two police-officers and K. 
Prabhaker, ex-Councillor and Subedar. They stopped 
the jeep in front of the Post Office. Kesaboyina 
Prabhakar said, Prabhakar brother K. Venker. 
aiah was in the shop. The called him out and asked 
if Bikshapati was there. No, he replied, Then they 
called him out and spoke something to him. 
Prabhakar came to the jeep, said something tọ the 


officers and left. 
Gatla Lakshminarayana ` 


Original statement in Telugu recorded in the presenco of: * 
1.‘ Arun Shoarie 
2. Kaloji Narayan Rao 
3. Varavar Rao og 
4. S. Shankaraiah 7 woe 7 
x Advocates~Hanamkonda 
5. P. Vithal Rao ) ; 


Vv > 
Statement of Shankaralah 


I K. Sankaraiah, am son of K. Rafnaiah resident 
9 of Waddepalli. I gave evidence before the 
Tarkunde Committee in Janardan Rao’s case. On 
July 25, 1977 I and Bikshapati who gave evidence in 
the same (Janardan Rao’s) case, were both called to 
ex-Councillor and Subedar K. Prabhakar's house, 
Then he said “Why do you bother about thé polit¢, 
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we will give you compensation, we will get you a job. 
So do what the police tell you”. Later when 
Bhikshapati was away from the village for two days, 
Prabhakar called me again and said “Why didn’t you 
tell me about this? The police are asking me about 
` him. When Bhikshapati comes back’bring him here”. 
He repeatedly said to bring poestaget when he 
returns. 


K. Skonkaraiah 
30.7.77 


Original statement in Telugu rororded in the presence of: 
Arun Shourie . S. Shankaraiah 


az Kaloj! Mer aii Ra: $ P. Vithal Rao : 
3. Varavar Rao Advocates, Hanamkouda 


THE CASE OF LAKSHMAN PAGAR 


Ox June 27, 1977,. Lakshman Bhikaji Pagar of 

7 Khudakozar, Nasik district, wrote. out a state- 
ment for the Civil Rights Committee describing - the 
tortares he had been put through. 

These tortures had culminated in his tongue being 
slashed with a razor blade. 

The tongue bore a prominent scar when members 
of the Committee examined him. 

His statement describing the tortures is annexed, 

As a direct victim of torture he is a crucial witness 
that the Committee hopes to produce before the 
Bhargava Commission which is investigating alleged 

. tortures and killings of “Naxalites” in An 

We now understand that soon after Lakshman 
Pagar testified before us. he was rearrested. 

On July 2, 1977, Lakshman Pagar came to Asifa- 
bad, Andhra Pradesh, tolappear in case C.C. No. 
126/77 at the Munsif. Magistrate’s Court. 

There he was arrested by a Quereishi, Sub Insp- 
ector, Chamursi Police Station, drapur, Maha- 
rashtra. He was arrested for allegedly assaulting a 
‘police officer in 1974 — that is, three years ago — 
within the jurisdiction of lhe Chamursi Police Station. 
- He was Eae e custody on the same 
-day by the Chief Judical Magistrate at Chandra 
jail. Arrangements were being made to file e T 
papers on his behalf. 

Pagar is a cruccial witness. Both the Andhra and 
Maharashtra police may have reason to make him 
alter his testimoney or to compel him to desist from 
testifying before the Bhargava Commission. 

We appeal to the Central Government to ensure 
that no harm comes to Lakshman Pagar and that no 
pressure is put on him which may ‘prevent justice 
Bhargava from learning the truth. 

We also appeal to the Central Government to take 
steps to ensure that all witnesses who will be testify- 
ing before the Bhargava Commission are protected 
from the State police forces, 


‘ Aran Shourie , 


' : ` on behalf of 
CIVIL RIGHTS. COMMITTEE 
2 (under the cee or V.M. para 
July 6, 1977. i ; 
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‘the “‘Tendu’ leaves raised. This success of 


Statement of Lakshman Bhikaji Pagar 


MY name is Lakshman Bhikaji Pagar. I'come from 

Khudakozar in Chanwad Taluk in Nasik 
district, Maharashtra. Being a farmer myself, I could 
not tolerate the harassment of the farmers. I, ‘there- 
fore, decided to devote my life to fighting against 
the injustice done to them, In 1973, the Government 
decided to evict the farmers in Chandrapur district, 


~ They started setting fire to the houses of the farmers 


in Manikgad. ‘This made me-start my active work in 
Chanda district. I lived with the tribals, understood 
their problems and created an, atmosphere of unity 
among them to fight injustice. The landlords, ‘patils 
and revenue collectors used to loot the: people. I 
worked for two years among them and helped them 
solve their problems by public agitation. | : 

The Government now concentrated all their atten- 
tion on Chanda district. I had solid public support. 
So the Government could not arrest me. But on 
June 26, 1975, the Indira Government became- as 
crue] as "Hitler's government. Consequently a prize 
was announced to arrest me, alive or dead. I. could 
m work openly. I had to get m involved in 

al ce activity. All the Opposition leaders were 
bars, During Emerg , I helped the people 

from Charmoshi to Manikged, in getting the Tates of 
responsible for the increase in the prize for my iar 

On November 4, 1976, I climbed down from Mani- 
kgad and came to Tumaguda in Adilabad district. 
Even in Adilabad people had become aware of what 
was happening around. I had fixed up an appoint- 
ment with the active workers'in Asifabad on: Novem- 
ber 4, 1976. But one of them had accepted the guilt 
and he was being tortured by the Andhra police ‘so 
that he might reveal information about other workers. 
With that information in hand, the Andlra police 
arrested P. Ram Narasaiah and three other| workers 
in Hyderabad. They were taken away to Narasempet 
forest and killed there on November 1976.'On ‘the 
same night, the police attacked our office in Chundn 
and arrested Hiraman, Chaudhari, Warghunte and 
Janardan Reddy. On'’November 3, Venkat ‘Ramiah 
was arrested at Ramagudam. And on November 4, 
they arrested me and my co-worker Baban Shelake. 
The Flying Squad consisted of the. DIG Prabhakar 
Rao, O.8.D. Krishnamurthy, Madhav Rao, thie Circle 
Inspectors of Narsampet and Nrisinha Chaudhari, 
the DSP of Narsampet. We were hand-cuffed and 
carried in a jeep. 

They were hitting us with the butts of the guns 
and the policemen were made to sit on our | bodies, 
They, then, brought us to Kagaz Nagar and ‘put us 
in the Birla Guest House. We were given no food or 
water. I was separated from the others: and for 
seven long hours they were kicking moe with their . 
heavy shoes on. 

On November 5, they brought me to Hyderabad. 
I was taken to Bombay in a car with polico ‘escort. 
We all reached Bombay*on 6th November. Vijay 
Ram Rao and Prabhakar Rao — both the DIG 
Officers — flew to Bombay. The police officers 
reached Bombay on November 6. The police officers 

Lo (Continued on, page 32) 


NUCLEAR POLICY —IV 


Evolution | 

of © a 
Natiorial 

: Policy 


C. KAGHAVAN on? 


Wap Indira Gandhi took over in January 1966, 
official advisors were headed by L.K. Jha in 


the Prime Mimnister’s Secretariat, and political advis- 

ors included people like Ashoka Mehta and several 

others: The ian Ambassador in W on, 

B. E. Nehru was another advisor, both directly, and 

also: L. K. ‘Jha. as 
All of 


towards the Soviet Union, had ideo 


had their suspicions and antipathy 
logical leanings 
and commitments to the US viewpoints, and above 


B was this background that Indira Gandhi 
mate her first visit to Washi early in 1966, 
for talks with Lyndon Johnson. visit and what 





Tals the fourth and conctoding instalment of Raghavan's 
phy we oa eer ay © ee ah 
ed ia Mainstream (uly 23 and Xand- August 6, 1977).. 
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` ated on the hierarch 


happened and failed to happen is a story by itself. 
But soon thereafter, as per Johnson’s’ advice, Food 
Minister, C. Subramaniam and Planning Minister 
Asoka Mehta, who held extensive talks with World 
Bank President George Woods, visited the USA. 
The World Bank had its own views about Indian 
priorities. Nuclear energy and R & D work on it 


.were .certainly not one of them. Even search for 


indigenous oil was not. In fact, the World Bank 
wanted India in those days to invite the major oil 
companies to set up fertilizer plants in India based 
on liquid penon gas to be brought from their 
Gulf oil fields. If that advice had been followed, 1973 
oil price hike would have broken India. 

‘Fhen came devaluation, but no massive US aid 
that had been promised. Perhaps one of the reasons 
for this was that even during her visit, Indira Gandhi 
had been sounded on making some statements that 
would have gi comfort and support to LBJ over 
Vietnam. official advisora had favoured it but 
I think some others in her entourage had advised 
her against it. And she failed to wave the flag over 
Vietnam. 

Those who were in Delhi then, and involved in 
the politics of those days, knew that 1966 was a 
year of turbulence of sorts, Poman in the after- 
math of devaluation, and the Bihar drought. 
There was ‘great vascillation in policy and nu 
policy could not be an exception either. 

Bhabha had died in January 1966, and the Chair- 

ip of the Atomic Energy Commission was 
filled up only in May 1966 with Vikram Sarabhai. 
Sarabhai was a Space scientist but was persuaded to 
take over the AEC, and he took sometime to acquaint 
himself fully with tho whole picture of the Indian 
nuclear afforts. 

In the UN Assembly, Wilson had already pontific- 
y of the current world order 


_ and the role and. powers of the Big Five—he called 
` it the ToP Table, where there was no space apart 


from the existing Five, and warned against attempts 
to gain a seat at the Top Table through acquisition 
of nuclear weapons. Nepal and other countries, had 
been justifying and supporting the Chinese acquis- 


, ition of the atomic weapons as a necessary obligation 


of the Big Powers, -who had special “respongibil- 
ities’’.in the matter of keeping peace in the world. ' 
At Geneva a kind of draft treaty on non-prolifer- 
ation had been more or less agreed between US 
and USSR—a treaty that virtually ignored the UN 
Assembly resolution that introduced the concept of 
vertical and horizontal proliferation and called for 


` balanced and mutual steps to prevent both. 


“In India, the nuclear guarantee idea would appear 
to have been revived. L. K. Jha seemed to have 


_ been the principal advocate and V. C. Trivedi, the 


ENDC negotiator at Geneva the principal opponent. 


. But Trivedi was out of favour, somehow persumably 


for having been identified with Morarji Desai and Lal 
, a part of the perpetual game played in the 
dian Foreign Office by aspiring officials to elbow 


-oGt their rivals and to oran the influential seats 


of power, The US and UK, who hid already 
found Trivedi a tough character at ENDC, also 
through their dobbies helped the process of elimin- 
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` ating’ or atleast reducing the effect of his trouble- 
some advice at New Delhi. 
However, the nuclear guarantee idea did not find 


. much favour and there was apparently division in 


the Cabinet of those. days. Answering a question on 
May 22, 1966 in the Rajya Sabha, M.C. Chagla, the 
_ then Foreign Minister had said India “at present” 
had no intention of manufacturing the atom bomb. 
But, he said, it did not mean that India was bound 
for all time not to manufacture the bomb. -P.N. 
Sapru interjected that India. should never manufac- 
ture the bomb. Chagla replied “By using the word 
‘never’, they could not seal t the eating OF of the nation 
for all times. It all depends on the circumstances”’. 
This was not because Chagla wanted the Bomb or 
that he tepresented the war-mon group. It was 
simply a question of the projection of fear in India 
over its security in the face of China’s growing nuclear 
- arsenal and antagonistic postures, the unreliability of 
any external guarantees — particularly after the 1965 
war experience when the solemn assurances of US to 
India vis-a-vis Pakistan over US supplied arms, had 
‘been so brazenly broken, and a host: of such 


. Among the vocal politicians outside, Krishna 

Menon was against India acquiring the Bomb, but. at 
the same time he wanted India to restart a crusade 
against nuclear weàpons and in favour of nuclear 


disarmament. - : 
After some.debate within the Government, a mis- 
sion was sent out with L.K. Jha and Vikram Sarabhai 
to' Washington, London, and Moscow to explore the 
issue of “guarantees” to. India against attacks or 
threats of attacks by nuclear powers. The mission, 
sarcastically called the ‘Umbrella Mission’ ‘was 
doomed to failure from the start. 

When Jha and Sarabhai met Indian and American 
newsmen in Washington, Jha found himeelf in a 
cross-fire, His efforts to convince the Americans on 
the need for a cast-iron guarantee oe ae (it 
was then the height of git Vietnam War, and: the 
beginnings of US uneasiness over entanglements 
abroad) in persuading some (especially the New York 
Times representative) that the kind of guarantees 

_ that India would need (against China) would land 


the US into further entanglements in Asia and ` regular 


prevent any rapprochement with Peking, T.V. 
- Parasuram and I, closely questioned Jha about the ` 


India would “need. nuclear weapotis even "against 
China. In any event he was confident India could 
go ahead with nuclear development, giver: ' sufficient 
financial backing. Vikram was also of the view — 
there were suggestions then that India should test a 
nuclear device underground before the NET was | 
negotiated — that even if India wanted.to acquire 
nuclear weapons, which he said Indian policy clea'rly 
was not, no credibility wou'd be gained by a test or 
two. India, he said, must concentrate on the question 
of vehicles, and the space rea, arch work, 
for civilian purposes. 

Vikram’s discussions with people like V. roe Trivedi, 
Arvind Vellodi and G. convinced . him 
thata country like India could not be, looking 
towards other countries for “guarantee” about its 
security and independence. He also saw, that the 
NPT, was not merely an attempt -to. freeze the 
nuclear weapons club, but a move to,! reserve 
potential peaceful uses to a monopolistic group of 
five. Enough was known by then on peaceful uses 
of nuclear explosives. Until Morarji Desai came 
out against NPT,'Sarabhai was vacillating -- going 
from anti-NPT to pro-NPT in return from US aid ‘in 
advanced radar. 

Teller, the US nuclear expert and father of the *. 
Hydrogen-Bomb, in his preface to the book The 
Constructive Uses of Nuclear Explosives had said: 
“The most promising industrial suggestions have , 
been to use the explosions to break rock for mining 
purposes, to shatter underground rock formations 
for the stimulation of o wells, and to heat deposits 
of oil-bearing tar sands for the recovery of oil. 

The Soviet expert V.S. Erelyanov has stated that 
oil yield, when using conventional recovery method 
is very low and the process is long, making for high’ 
capital and operating costs. Experimental research, 
he points out, indicates that the use of nuclear 
explosions made it possible to increase oil and gas 
yield rates and reduce the time ovome in exploit- 
ation. 

The use of nuclear explosives for 1 Mining processes 
had been envisaged by other experts as one'of the 
major prospective fields for PNE. This potential. was 
considered greatest’ in the case of large, massive, 
shaped ore - bodies: too deéply buried for 
_the 


1 


open-pit mining. ‘The ‘high permeability 
chimney; filled with rubble, created’by ‘the 


“credibility” of the “guarantee” and ‘assurances: of , undergrotind’ explosion of a PNE would be useful © 


the United States, guaranteés that had to involve a 
US risk to expose the continental United States to. a 
retaliatory nuclear attack, in the context of failure of ` 
US to live upto its ass when much less was 
involved (promise of aid on devaluation, and earlier 
failures on assurances about US arms to Pakistan). 

“To be fair to Jha, his position was that India 
could do nothing, even in the field of nuclear energy, 
whether for peaceful or not-so-peaceful purposes, 
without a self-reliant industrial base, and any 
diversion would be suicidal. 


Vikram Sarabhai, with whom I -had extensive ' 


conversation after the somewhat rough press con- 
pre while perhaps lacking the kind of dynamism 

of Bhabha gave me the impriesson he was. not folly . 
with the “Gmbrella” idea, though he did not thingk 
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for in situ leaching tec td recover copper, 
_ gold and other non-ferrous métals from louigrade 
ores, by breaking up the rock, and passing ching 
solution through the ractufed ore. Pei 
' special interest in such applications, because of its 
scarcity of non-ferrous metals. Nono of-the present 
~ nuclear powers, and: specially’ USA afd’ USSR are 
interested because ‘they have no such problemi, and 
they are not about to enter ‘into costly research into 
fields that would help to break their present echnomic 
` strength in these fields. ` 

„Even more than the’ PNE issue, it was also clear 
that the existing nuclear weapon powers, plus some 
like Canada who were developing an fxtensi 
market for their’; ception techn ey, would bé w apon 
tant to allow unhampe red development of other types 
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of nuclear power production research, and the export 
of technolcgy based on them. -For this would be-a 
seriqus competition to their own industry. — 
.. The inevitable failure to obtain guarantees of a 
nuclear umbrella, and: the debate on these issues 
„within the scientific and ¢echnical-community -n India, 
sharpened the controversy over: NPT even as. USA 
and USSR were negotiating. and: had reached agree- 
ment. The Soviet Union’s political objective was 
to get West German signature to the Treaty, and 
kill for the future, the idea, born during the Kennedy 
era of a multilateral nuclear force in Europe with 
West Germany having a finger on the trigger. The 
-US-UK objective was to restrain India, and also the 
Latins like Brazil and Argentina -who czuld be 
reese the future to US hagemony over Latin 
merica. : i Mae 


T™ detate over NPT in India was against this 
™ background. The 1967 General Election-had 
Teduced the Congress Party’s strength at the Centre, 
and there were SVD Governments in some of the 


. States. Tae Jana Sangh with its demands for the 


i 


W 


k UN, had shown that the rest would not stand up to 


Bomb wa: an active and formidable force. . 
Morarj- Desai, who was by then in the Govern- 
ment as Deputy Prine Minister-(after twice losing 
the leadership battle to Indira Gandhi) was ths first 
to be-wen over by the anti-NPf mon. L.K. Jha 
himself kad been replaced in the Prime Minister’s 
Secretariat by P.N. Haksar. Morarji Desai may or 
may not kavo been won over by scientific arguments. 
However, he saw that if a slave India could stand 
upto the night of the British arms without weapons, 
there was no need for India to run to others for 
“protection. against the Chinese nuclear threats, 
i poa since the effectiveness of nuclear weapons 
ay more in the threat of use rather thanwuse itself. 
‘The, fact that the Chinese bluff had been called 
during ths 1965 War with Pakistan had given India 
a .psychclogical strength of its own, With Morarji 
Desai ccming out against NPI,-its advocates like 
Rajeshwer Dayal and L.K. Jha were neutralised. 
Once Morarji Desai came out against NPT, and 
Indira .Gandhi saw no threats from that side, she 
quickly <ook the lead, and India cams out against 
the NPT. If India had campaigasd against the 
NPT, ‘the Treaty might not have gone through s9 
easily. But the Soviets were reported to have had 
informed India that while they appreciated Indian 
position, and would not apply any pressures, India 
too should not campaign t something that was 
vital forEuropean security. The Soviets now appgared 
to have taken the same position as the Weat against 
India go'ting the supply of Heavy Water. f 
India's own experienco with the non-cligned in 
1966, when the Pakistani-sponsored move for non- 
muclear weapon states conference came before the 


pressures till the ead. The Socialist and the Non- 

aligned iad all agreed that the Pakistani: move would 

be opposed. However, at the last momont, the 

Soviets and other Socialist countries dscided to 

abstain. The non-aligned too followed suit. That 
/ 
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-left India alone, ‘bat India cast the sole negative vote. 
Though Trivedi (who had acted according to instruc- 
tions) got into trouble with New Delhi, the fact that 

. India, was willing to stand alone and vote negative, 
shad also made the nuclear powers realise that India 
would not be pushed around on its vital interests. 

And having got the signal on NPT now, US ‘and 
USSR left lada alone; and -even gave the tacit 

‘understanding that they could not-interfere in future 
so long as-India did not start a crusade or export 

-technology to sensitive areas. 28 

Apart from refusing to sign the NPT, India went 
ahead with its nuclear programme, and the profile 
for the decdde 1970-1980 presented at that time gave 
to-the public a full overview. The plants involved 
all-round attempts at achieving self-reliance, both in 

-technology and materials, as also a push-ahead with. 
Research: and Development work, on things like 
breeder reactors, Laser, research-on controlled fusion 
reactions, and study of PNE too. 

As Sarabhaiexplained to me ih 1971, er was 

folly committed not to acquire nuclear pons, 
but this was a national decision and not an 


“international commitment. The latter was possible 


only -when the nuclear weapon: states made moves 
to halt their own further acquisition of weapons and 
began the process of dismantling their nuclear 
weaponry. ‘Also, as AEC Chairman he saw that 
ultimately this was a decision for the political 
leadership of -the country, but it was his job asa 
scicatist to make India self-reliant in every field of 
activity im this sector, and preserve and not fore- 
closs any: option. The possibility -of the nuclear 
powers :‘blackmailing” India by refusing supplies 
and necsskary materials for its programms was 
looming‘large Sarabhai’s view was that while it 
was not; economical at that stage to become totally 
self-sufficient, and India should continue to 
procure frog oroad so long as it was cheap and 
available, it-would bs possible for India to fabricate 
the materials’ needed within the country, though it 
would probably cost twice or thrice more. This was 
because at this-stage it would all be a one-shot affair 
rather then continuing industry. 

Sarabhai’s death in 1972 was a tragic blow to thé 
Indian nuclear establishment, for he had been able 
to establish rapport both with the political leadership 
and ths bureaucracy (unlike Bhabha who had 
neglected the -latter). Vikram also had begun to 
appreciate ths importance of proper public rel, 
alions to build up. public support. 


’ 


Ts ‘brings us to:Pokhran and some of the current 
-* problems facing the country in the nuclear field. 

The timing of the PNE in May 1974 may or may 
not have had som:thing to do with the domestic 
political. situation, Indira Gandhi’s critics — 
particoldrly those who, after her fall, seem able to 
soe nothing good intheten y of.her rule and for 
that matter the thirty years of post-[ndependence 
Congress rule — are c ing that, Pokhran was 
staged to subserve purely -her internal political needs. 
Since the preparations must have been on for atleast 
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a year if not two, this vests Indira Gandhi with great 
prescience in 1972 and 1973 about her troubles in 
1974 and 1975. 

But that apart even politically, the fall-out from 
Pokhran was not so bdd for India. Surely, the 
opening to China came only as a result of Pokhran, 
and Peking’s assessment and reassessment of India. 
The PNE at Pokhran also demonstrated to the Third 
World India’s technological capability, and helped 
certainly to shore ‘up her image (for technical col- 
laboration, turnkey projects etc) in the petro-dollar 
rich Arab World.’ f ? 

It is possible that some of the problems were not 
fully anticipated or foreseen. The problem in the 
matter of heavy-water — the Russians now having 
joined the London club of nine, have been dragging 
their feet on their long promised heavy water for 
RAPP Il — is one such. Tho delay at Talcher dye 
to loss of equipment towers coming to India being 
“lost” in a “storm” on board ship on high seas has 
been very suspicious. Inquiries made at that time 
showed that the ship had followed an unusual route 
via Azores, the weather maps did not indicate any 
great unusual storms; and it is difficult to imagine 
a ship built for transport of such towers, and that 
had carried them in the past, suddenly losing ‘them 
in a storm. The loss of the towers put Talcher back 
by atleast two years. ‘ 

But all these cannot be reasons for foreclosing 
furture PNEs, or bringing under virtual NPT regime 
India’s nuclear establishment, both existing and 
furture. Even if borrowing heavy water or purchase 
of heavy water would attract more than normal 
safeguards — before NPT, the safeguards would 
apply to an indigenous facility only in respect of 
fissile material supplied, generated (in succession) as 
a résult of safeguarded material but would cease 
when the material is replaced by non-gafeguarded mat- 


erial — there is no reason to bring our R&D. efforts, 


under JAEA or any other scrutiny (unless everyone 
in the world including the super powers and ‘Chind 
and.France would also do the same). ` ‘ 

It has now become fasionable to talk somewhat 
jeeringly about Pokhran and its non-utility. India of 
course could have carried out an underground explo- 
sion experiment anytime after 1970. The fact that 
are ul uses cannot be really controverted on the 
scientific plane, And the nuclear weapon powers Have 
shown no urgency or’move to carry out research. As 
already pointed out they are not going to waste their 
resources in solving problems nor facing them.’ Such 
research involves of course not merely setting off an 
explosion, but other elements such as study of 
actual crumbling of rocks, chimney formations under- 
groutid through such explosions, extent to which’ the 
mineral bearing ores become loose and permeable 
and amenable to in situ leaching etc. If India is 
interested in this — and there seems no other con- 
ceivable way at present of exploiting its low-grade 
non-ferrous’ ores, and it has no grèat reserves of high~ 
grade non-ferrous métal ores either — then India 
would: have to undertake this research herself, ' 

Undoubtedly, the -power programme, and’ the 
creation of the infrastructure for a series of first gen- 
eration nuclear power stations necessary to produce 
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Plutonium to fuel the second and third generation 
reactors has to receive a higher priority. So too 
should be the programme for self-sufficiency in such 
appurtenances like heavy water — where the prog- 
ramme is running woefully behind schedule, and the 
indigenous technology based Kota Plant has come up 
against serious problems that threaten its very futdre 
— have to receive high priority. 

To this extent if further PNEs are postponed no 
great harm might accrue. But this has to be'a 
decision on national] priority considerations and not 
in order to please or win US or Canadian support in 
this or other fields of economic aid. The latest visit 
of the US Deputy Secretary of State suggests that the 
US is trying to re-establish the ‘old aid relationship 
between US and India, a relationship that in the past 
had been useful to the USA in providing a leverage 
to influence New Delhi’s policies, a relationship that 
ended in 1972 and liberated India from such leverage. 

And to ‘those in the Janata who think the US. 
moves are because of the ‘‘common, shared democ- 
tatic ideals”, it would be well tó remind themselves 
that.the US had started the moves to re-establish the 
aid relationships even with Indira Gandhi, and that’ 
she too under the cloak of Emergency had begun 
‘making the necessary changes both at political and 
burequcratic levels — changes that seem to be endur- 
ing and continuing even under the Janata. 

The Canadians it might be noted had actually’ 
initialled an agreement with India early in 1976 o 
renewing cooperation with India in the nuclear field... 
Their withdrawal from cooperation while creating- 
problems for India and slowing down the nuclear 
power programme had also created a situation 
wheréby India could have repudiated the trilateral 
inspection atrangements over RAPP-I, just as any 
reneging by: USA on Tarapur must have fig : 
consequehces on the entire treaty relationships, apart’: 
from operiing the US to action in international law. 

The drgument of the Canadians and US about 
the- Plutonium in Tarapur and RAPP, and 
its potential for: use-in weapons (dnd PNEs' are._ 
considered by them as weapons) cannot bear any 
real scrutiny. - , . 

It is a fact that cannot be wished away that when- 
a rpactor — whether Tarapur or RAPP — is run 
normally and for optimum power production, various 
isotopes of Plutonium — PU-239, PU-240 and 
PU-241 — are formed and remain in the fuel rods. 
Of these only PU-239 is really weapons-grade 
plutonium, ‘the other two isotopes being more 
unreliable and are really contaminats. For reliable 
huclear weapons, one has to have PU-239 with not 
more than 10 per cent contaminants, i 

In a 1972 SIPRI publication, the Americans have- 
claimed that it is posible to produce- weapons even ` 
with PU-240 and PU-241 contaminants of upto 30 
per cent. However, at such a level of contaminants, 
the bomb will be much larger in size (in view of the , 
critical mass of PU-239 required, and the larger. 
oe required to trigger off the fissile reactions), 

ill be emitting too much heat in storage, will start a 
chain reaction to soon, explode earlier and is really 
unsafe for use in the kind of weapons that bombs 
using Plutoniim — kiloton range: bombs that are 
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* intended or descrited as tactical nuclear-weazons, to 
‘be fired in battlefields from howitzers or kept buried 
in pits anc set off from a distance — are eo 
No army general or air force chief would be 

to handle sach weapons of reliability PoS 
tical averages. Megaton range bombs are . Fusion 
Bombs- witb Plutonium acting as a trigger. Here again 
only PU-239 is reliable, 

Plutoniun isotopes cannot bé separated from 
each other by chemical separation plarts that 
salvage Plutonium from the waste fuel r . Isotope 
separation is possible only through gaseous ‘ Gffasion 
methods. Uranium can be separated through gase- 
ous diffusicn or centrifuge processes, simply because 
uranium bexafluride gas is corrosive but nct toxic. 
Plutonium is- so highly toxic that it is dangerous to 
convert it into gaseous compounds for’ isotope 
separation. 

In a power reactor, a nuclear reactor used for 

generating ec the fuel elements are kept in 
the reactor for as long as possible, atleast about a 
year or 89, or about 8000—20,000 MWE days per 
ton. In sach an operation, the initially formed 
PU--239, absorbs further. neutrons and Lecomes 
< PU~240 and PU—241. This admixed Plutonium 
can be used in the second generation reactors, where 
U—238 or Thorium will be converted into Plutonium 
and U—233. But as already stated the admixed 
Plutonium (of all the three isotopes) cannot be used 
for weapons. 

US, USSR, UK or anyone else obtains Plutonium- 
239 by running separato reactors and not aaa bye- 
product o? power production in nuclear reactors. 
To obtain pure Plutonium 239, actually US, USSR 
and other nuclear weapon powers use separate reac- 
tors where the fuel rods are exposed for 700 to 1000 
MWE daya per ton, or about one twentieth of the 
time in a civilian power reactor, During such short 
runs, only PU—239 is produced, the amourt of con 

taminant PU— 240 and: PU—241 being within the 
tolerable range of 4 to 10 per cent, and thus usable 
_ 26 weapon-grade Plutonium. 

The Americans and the British (and to some extent 
the Russians to) have been creating the baseless 
scare of muclear proliferation through proliferating 
power reactors by going on talking about zhe easy 
way Plutonium can be separated, extracted and used 
for weapons. When challenged in technical meetings, 
they have been loath to enter into discuscions or 
details atout either the seperation of the various 
isotopes, or the usability of Plutontum with the 
higher coacentration of contaminants (as they admit 
the power reactors produce), PO pan been trying 
to get away with this argument, without disclosing 
technical details, by. y ei ing it is all highly-d art 
fied, and knowledge itsclf is dangerous 
they would not reveal it but that it could be mee 
and their word should be’ accepted. 

Itis about time the Americans, whether it be 

eller or other, are told that they should prt up or 


shut up. It might be added that in the fifties and > 


sixties they used to claim similar extra-knowledgo 
for justifying their position, whether on nuclzar test- 
bans needing on-spot inspections or other similar 
positions, taken on political grounds but put forward 
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on technical grounds. But-when countries like India 
or Sweden acquired their own technical, competence 
„and challenged them they had to give way. 

‘The corrent scare, about ` Plutonium , bombs, 
proliferation and need to control the entire fuel cycle 
—a President Carter thesis — are really political 
arguments, intended to achieve other objectives, 
clothed in technical jargons and arguments, and 
‘taking shelter behind non-disclosability of technical 
information and need for the rest of the world to 
accept the bona fides of the nuclear weapon power 


“experts who say so, This is a case of the Emperor 


being naked but'no one having the courage. to tell 
im 80. 

‘But Morarjibhai has the courage: The thesis 
should not be accepted by the non-nuclear weapon 
powers — and certainly nof India — to justify 
imposition of controls on peaceful nuclear activities. 
The whole objective in raking up this scare and calling 


for control of the fuel cycle I suspect is very 


different, 

The world is now passing through an Energy 
Crisis and it is going to increase rather than 
decrease. Fnergy and Power as the key to economic 
development, and the super-powers, and certainly 
US, which is already consuming nearly forty per cent 
of the world’s energy resources (with only ten per 
cent pepulation) is trying to control Energy, from all 
sources, for the future. It is a variation of the 


plan. 

As already poifted out, the Americans for all the 
paganda barrage they had let loose since 1974, 
knew fully well that the spent rods at Tarapur had 
not been processed at so far to separate the 
Plutonium, and Sly even if p the 
Plutonium contains contaminants PU-240 and 
PU-241 in higher proportions than could be used for 
any explosions. Yet the US wants to deny India the 
right even now to process and extract the plutonium. 
‘ I suggest India should call the US bhf in the 
negotiations. India should invite US to buy back 
the spent fuel rods at market price and take them 
away. US has no use for the Plutopium that she 
could extract, and store, It is not weapons-grade, 
It cannot transport or store safely the fuel rods as 


Also’ ‘under the Tarapur agreement, the US is 
committed to use the fissile material, coming out of 
Tarapur, and reacquired by it, for only peaceful 
purposes. India is entitled to have IAEA safeguards 
applied and also have trilateral inspections, to make 
sure that it is used only for péaceful purposes. If 
it is put for use in any peaceful reactor (breeder 
reactor) then that eeror must. attract IAEA safe- 
guards and inspection to 

Let use make the’ offér, and apply the safeguards. 
In this. whole area of future policy, some of 
Morarjibhai’ s statements are reassuring but are not 
enough. Anyhow it is about time Parliament debated 
the whole issue. 

Indian policy in this field till now has been a truly 
national policy, and it should not be changed or 
En without a national debate and Parliamentary 

val. And while Morarjibhai çan be trustod 
DS tically not to do anything that would damage 
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our prestige or za to accept un relatidnships 
+ I for one unhesitantitigly trust him in this matter 
— the advice he may be getting on technical matters 
may have to te watched. He might be led up’ the 
garden path. (Conċhidedy 
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wero putting up in Room No. 99 and Room No. 109 
in the Majestic Hotel. 1 was with them. There also 
they were beating me throughout the night. 1 did not 
have any focd nor did ] have any sleep. This- went 
on till 9 o’clock the next morning. 

- I had kept my mouth abut. So they flung me 
on the ground and Prabhakar Rao, the DIG 
ordered that the tongue that could oppose Indira 
Gandhi, should be cut off. Immediately Krishna 
Murthy stood on my legs and Prabhakar, Rao pres- 
sed my head hard with his shoes. The DSP held my, 
hands tight with great force. Madhav Rao sat on 
cheat. Rahimat Ullah, the S.B. Jamadar of Narsa- 
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mpat, opened my mouth by pushing a stick into it 
and Vijay Rama Rao pulled out my tongue and cut 
it with a razor blade. I wasin a pool of blood. My 
tongue hung lifeless and there was about a litre of. 
blood on the ground, Everybody spat on my face 
and with this they all went away. I become uncoh:" 
scious. 

- On November 7, at about 4 O'clock, I was ré- 
moved to the St. George’s Hospital. There they gave 
me a fake name — S.R. Patil. I was taken to the 
operation theatre but the doctor concerned, said no 
operation could be performed. The tongue would 
heal with moienn along; I was not allowed to 


speak. 

On November 8, I was again brought to Hydera- 
bad and dumped in the SB. Cflice. My colleagues 
Venkat Ramayya and Janardan Reddy were a 
there. On November 9, Ramachdndra Reddy, the 
1G, asked me “Are’nt you going to speak? Are you 
going to open your mouth only after: you are shot?” 
They asked me to speak out my last wish. Bot I 
could not speak as the tongue was sore, 

On November 14, they put me in the iodeas at 
Hanamkonda. I was not able to speak for a month, 
I had no medical treatment — no bath for twenty 
days. Gradually, the wound healed up and I could 
speak a little but I stammer. On April 9 1977, they 
brought me out of my cell and, along with Venkat. 

. Ramaiah and Janardan Reddy, brougnt me n Karim. 
Nagar. and im me at- Bo They . 
shifted me to Sirpur.on the lith and on sts 12th, 
they put me in Asifabad jail, On the 13th before’ the 
Magistrate they announced that we would be arrested 
AEEA put in Warrangal jail. We were arrested under. 
EO On June 22, they released me on 


-T swear that the above information is trae. ` 


Youts obediently, 
. Lakshman Bhikaji. Pagar 


, Troe tranalation of original in Marathi. es - 
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. -That is the suggestion glibly given basic minimum needs and generally 
“q and seriously offered. they ““sanitise” the area; in new 
realise that shifting Calcutta means townships and settlements, we 
causing misery to nine million -plan further so that they do not 
people? We have seen what Become urban disasters, Also, in 
“shifting” implies in terms of `» the new townships and old slums, 
human misery, People are like we provide special facilities for 
trees. They have roots. They live the poor. ` 
in harmony with their environment. We do not believe in throwing the 
, Denied nourishment and uprooted, poor in the gutter. For one thing, 
pat aimee staat cal it is not their fault that they are 
mortals in cu etropolitan 
Development Authority (CMDA) scat tae E A goad 
to order that their roots be cut ? 


` 
. 


not like affluence. 
Who will ordain that nine million 
‘ people need not be helped in 


\ 
Calcutta metropolis ? 


Not only the CMDA works bùr 
the Tube Railway Project, Second 
Hooghly Bridge.and many other 

' No. We want Calcutta to be where a aaa ais 
\ It is, We want the people of ` 

Calcutta to be where they are. 


. Calcutta Tomorrow.” 
And then make improvements. ^ 


People build'it today. 
Improvements in water supply, 
a sewerage and drai 


zu MN 
transport and in habitation and +: 


environment, In old settlements, =, CALCUTTA METROPOLITAN!) 
. \ like slums, we meet the people's ° , DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY j 
a TOT | | ae A ` Re e ~a 


b meme 
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Meaning 

of 
Indo-Soviet 
Cooperation 


TAPAN DAS 


T= celebration on the apace 
of the 30th anniversary o 

India’s independence, which afte 
or Angust 15 this year, provides 


an opportunity not o to recall 
chat tie Eri a B Seon 


Minister Jawaharlal Nehru ae 


the inevitability of Indo-Soviet 
cooperation for un 
Many common tasks but also to 
briefly recount the fruitful results 
of the three decade-old joint 
endeavours and its significance. 
The successes of Indo-Soviet 
cooperation are attributable to 
the fact, as has been stressed by 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai in 
his recent interview to Moscow 
TV, that it “is completely in 
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accord with our foreign policy: 


of non-alignment’’ 

Other important “Ministers and 
leaders of the Janata Government 
like Atal Behari Vajpayee and 
L. K. Advani have also emphasis, 
ae that the Indo-Soviet friend- 

ship serves the interests of India’s 

pent oe vic which stems from 

movement and that 

the Indo-Soviet relations are 
based on national consensus. 

The principles and ideals of 
India’s foreign policy are: non- 
alingment, opposion to colonial- 
ism, imperialism and racialism, 
world peace and disarmament. 
And, it is through the coopera- 
tion to safeguard and to champion 
these principles that Indo-Soviet 


in the policy of nonalignment is 
entirely opposed to the outmoded 
balance of power doctrine which 


seeks the split the world into. 


hostile camps. The policy of 
nonalignment, which India adop- 


‘ted like many other newly- 


liberated Asian nations, was an 

unequivocal assertion of - the 
Bedam from all kinds of domin- 
ation. Let us recall what as 
Jawaharlal Nehru said in 1947 
at the first conference of Asian 


ae in New Delhi — where- 


ses m ae group of 
people m was present 
— that the Asian nations would 
no more be “supplicants before 
the chancelleries of the West” 

The Soviet Union it should 
be stressed here, was already 
practising peaceful coexistence 
jn the pursuit of its foreign policy 
objectives. 

The first decrees of Soviet 


“power — the Decree on Peace, 


the Decree on Land and partic- 
ularly the declaration of the right 
of self-determination of nations 
— were’ considered to be the 

practical’ embodiment of the agë- 
Pid dream of millions of the 


„oppressed working people, a 
practical realisati 


on of their 
striving for freedom, equality and 
progress. It may be recalled’ 
here that immediately after the 


‘abrogation- of -all secret and 


inequitable treaties concluded by 
Tsarist Russia with the Eastern 
countries, the demand was raised 
in India for the recognition of the 
right of self-determination of the 


g 


Indian People by the Brusi 


neutrality non-aggression 
signed by the USSR EA early 
twenties, with Iran, Turkey, 
Afghanistan and others enunciat- 


nexation of foreign territory and 
non-participation in alliances and 
aggressive actions directed 
against the other side ani peace- 
ful settlement of disputed issues, 
convincingly demonstrafed the 
Soviet Union’s firm adherence to 
the policy of peaceful coexistence. 

The Soviet Union's Eastern 
policy as illustrated by the Soviet 
Foreign Minister G.V.—Caicherin 
as far back as 1922 in his 
instruciions to the Soviet ambas- 
sadors in Iran and Afghanistan 
was also opposite to thar of the 
Eastern Policy of the imperialist 
countries and its mission lay in 
rendering real and disinterested 
support to the peoples fighting 
for their independence. 

It was this record of the Soviet 
Union which prompted Jawahar- 
lal Nehtu to observe in a speech 
in Calcutta in 1928 that what 
the USSR had done for the 
Eastern peoples was just and 
generous and that Russians went `, 
to the East as anequaj ard not 
as aconqueror or a race-proud 


superior. : 
Penin had also prockimed . 


- tbat revolutionary Russia would 


exert every effort “to foster . 
association and merger with 
Indians” and that the peoples of 
India and the Soviet Union, with 
a common record of suffering 
under colonial and dictetorial 
rule, would be natural alles in 
the world-wide struggle for the 


` complete independence of easlav- 


ed peoples in the colonies, 

As firm supporters of th> op- 
pressed peoples in the colonies, 
the two countries champ_oned 
their causes at world forums like 
the UN. While the Soviet ` 


. Union was supported by India 


when the historic declaration on 
the granting of independencs to 
colonial counteries and peoples 
was adopted by the UN in 
December 1960, the two coun- 
tries took the initiative in getting 
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the UN declare 1971 -as the 
Ynternaticnal Year to Combat 


defended the victorious struggles 


of the peoples of Angola and . 


Mozambijue. Both countries 
have alsc been demanding an 
end to tae minority regime in 
Rhodesia. are supporting the 
cause of the Zimbabwe people 
and are calling for the liberation 
of the Nemibian people from the 
illegal ruk of South Africa. 

The military nea and the 
setting up of military bases by 
the USA and other NATO 
powers in the Indian Ocean 
regions, which threaten the 
security of the littoral states, 
have evoxed strong protests from 
the Sovet Union. The USSR 
has alsa supported -the demand 
of the littoral states for the 
elimination of all military bases 
and for turning the Indian Ocean 
into a zcne of peace. 

The USSR has categorically 
stated that it has never had and 
has no intention of building 
military bases in the Indian 
Ocean and has reaffirmed, 
through the joint Indo-Soviet 
declaration issued after "8 
visit to India in November 1973, 
its readiness to participate on an 
equal basis with the other concern- 
ed states, in the search for a just 
solution to the question of making 
the Indian Ocean a zone of peace. 

On tke: issues of disarmament 


. 


and prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons too there has 
been close cooperation between 
India and the Soviet Union during 
the last 30 years. ~- 

It should be stressed here that 
on all the above-mentioned issues, 
more aad more nonaligned coun- 
tries heve been taking a common 
stand alongwith India and the 
Soviet Union. This growing 
solidarity could be explained by 
the fect that the nonaligned 
countries have learnt from their 
own experience that in their fight 
against the imperialist and 
neocolonialist designs, the Soci- 
alist countries, the Soviet Union 
in perticolar, are their most 
reliable and powerful ally. 

India’s policy of nonalignment 


` has abo been highly appraised 


by the Soviet Union. The Indo- 
Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friend- 
ship and Cooperation signed on 
August 9, 1971 which, according 
to Foreign Minister Vajpa 
constitutes the strong foundation 
of Indo-Soviet frie ip solemnity 
stated in its Article-IV that, “The 
Bue of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics respects India’s policy of 
nonalignment and reaffirms that 
this policy constitutes an, impor- 
tant factor in the maintenance of 
unive-gal peace and international’ 
security and in the lessening of 
tensions in the world.” ; 
The nonaligned ‘countries at 
their summits. in Cairo (1964), 
Lusaka (1970), Algiers (1973) and 


peng (1976) also noted that 
Soviet Union’ s desire for 
pre was genuine and that it was 
ae the movement for peace 
hich had saved 


called for closer solidarity with 
the Socialist community which 
was actively combating the threat 
to-peace posed by the aggressive 
forces. 

While the nonaligned countries 
have thus clearly identified their 
real ally, they have also categoric- 
ally stated at the Colombo sam- | 
mit the underlying reasons and 
the active forces that disturb 
world peace, deny justice to others 
and menace freedom of other 
countries: 

“The underlying cause of inter- 
national tensions which imperiled 
world peace and security, was 
attributable mainly to the forces 
of imperialism, colonialism, 
neocolonialism, zionism, racism 
‘and other forms of alien domin- 
ation ..”, said the political 
declaration. 

It is against these dangerous 
forces that final assault must be 
made for their total elimination 
by India in cooperation with the 
Soviet Union and all the genuine 
peace-loving forces in complete 
PD of the objectives of the 
poly , nonalignment 

coexistence. [7] 





COKE AND MR CARTER (Continued from page 3) 


the CIA business ends\and the 
multi-netional business begins: 
or is + the other way around? 

More than half of Coca-Cola’s 
profits come from its foreign 
operaticns. According to Busi- 
nessweez the income from abroad 
is 55 per cent of its earnings. 
If the Indian figures are any 
indication, then Coca-Cola bu- 
bbles up a lot of money from 
piffling investments. The estimate 
is that the firm put in Rs 8 lakhs 
equivalent into. India and took 
out moze than Rs 10 crores bet- 
ween 1£58 and 1974. The repatri- 
ation was Rs 1.23 crores in .1974 
and Rs 95 lakhs in 1973. 


AUGUST 13, 1977. 


Coke Export sells a wide vari- 
ety o? products from soft drinks 
to freeze dried coffee but the bulk 
of it3 revenue and most of its 
profits come from selling Coke 
concentrate to more than ‘800 


haere pE plants a which 22 are 
besides the 


rp ange eee blending unit 
at Faridabad.) 

The bottlers are local nationals 
and therefore the parent firm 
thinks it is immune from the 

of nationalisation. 
To quote Austin ` again:“‘ It’s a 
franchise business. If they 
naticnalise ‘the assets, they're 
naticnalising their own people.” 


And Donald G. Sisler, a Coko 
Export Vice-president, says: 


“We try to play up that it’s 


practically a 100 per cent local 


enterprise.” 

Well, the play is over ia India, if 
the Government sticks to its deci- 
sion. ‘All the talk of the bot- 
tlers going out of business, throw- 
ing thousands of people out of 
Supe that is all balder- 


Ask Raj Narain. Probably 
he will tell the bottlers to fill 
them up with Ganga water, and 
that ought to sell wéll in Hindu- 
stan and be true to the native 
tradition. (Aug 7, 1977) O 
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EDITOR'S ` NOTEBOOK 





Abas the rewarding elephant ride to 

Belchi — doling ar ee a to the 
hapless Hari TER dhi could 
not possibly have beeen for the August 
Fifteenth shock that some of her near and 
dear ones were picked up on charges of 
open corruption. . 

Yashpal Kapur, Dhawan are household 
names in her ‘establishment, and their 
loyal-y — with pockets lined’ with good 
money — could not be questioned, since 
they have stuck to her even after her fall 
from power. ` 

‘Kapur has been an old Indira retainer 
managing sums, big sums, since the days 
of the Congress "split, if not earlier. He has 
been a 1 operator, useful to Indira, 
and not only did he resign his post to be 
her election manager in 1971. but took 
charze of her defence arrangements with 

‘guch skill and bluff that she lost in the 
election petition care leading to the famous 
Allahabad ju ent of June 12, 1975 un- 
seating her. Undeterred by this record 


of Kapur’s incompetence, Indira Gandhi 
entrusted him once again with managing 
her election in the 1977 poll and this he 
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„crucial job of 





The Rake’s Progress 


did with such finesse as to, ehable Raj 
Narain to romp home to victory. 


. strict objectivity, \it was Yashpal Ka 


yo made a Ae Bruce out of 


Ska ah trast i in Yashpal Kapur 
` was not confined to his mismanagement 


of her lection affairs. It was Kapur 
whom she could :/assign the delicate but 
ing to get a Birla into the 
Rajya Sabha fro the UP, a job which, 
surely cost a lot of money but would have 
ended in the defeat of a Congress nominee 
— a situation which somehow Bahuguna 
as Chief Minister could ‘not stomach. And _ 
so Yashpal, was entrusted with the very 
important assignment of ousting Bahu- 
guna from the post of Chief Minister, on 
which Kapur labouriously worked knock- 
ing together an impressive front ranging . 
from Kamlapati. Tripathi to Chandrajit 
Yadav. Meanwhile, his official occup- 
ation was to ruń the Central Campaign: 
Committee of AICC, for which money 
was never a consideration. 
For this trusted Man Friday of Indira 
Gandhi, it was but natural that the 


Emergency and Coctitutional Amend- 
ments 0 The Present as History = 
Economic Plight of Indian Muslims o | 
Towards Inflation o Prof Bettelheim 


Attacks Peking n Urgency of Coal Conversion Plants 





Congress VIPs from Cabinet Ministers to 

Ao Ministers, right upto Congress 

- ‘President Borooah should feel elated on 

‘being seen keeping the company of Yash- 

pal ‘Kapur. Obviously, this’ was one of 
e conspicuous fruits of. Emergency. 

Dhawan comes from thesame stock, but 


he had his apprenticeship-as.the confidant ` 


. Of the son instead of the mother. In his’ 


‘ fledgling days in Indira Gandhi’s menag- 
erie, Dhawan specialised in pushing Maruti 
files through the corridors of the Secret- 
ariat, so much so that he was sometimes 
called Maruti Dhawan. ` ` 

He also specialised in handling election 


cash, getting into: stride in 1972 State- 


Assembly elections and 
Assembly election. 
Dhawan’s' operations grew by leaps and 
bounds. By now. he came to be known as 
the diviner of Indira Gandhi’s wishes, 
Coming from .a well-known ‘Bihar 
family, with a degree from the London 
School or Economics, N. K. Singh had his 
baptism in p tions of political ‘money 
when as Lalit Narayan Mishra’s special 
aide he dabbled in the notorious Tul- 


in iù. 1974 UP 


mohan Ram import licence case. By the . 


time Debi Prasad Chattopadhyaya became 
Commerce Minister, Nandu (as N. K. 
Singh is fondly called by his chums) had 
-already reached. Indira Gandhi’s circle 
participating in. major operations with 
even overseas ramifications. Like Yash- 
` pal Kapur’ and Dhawan, Nandu “Singh 
can also claim to be a very genuine 
favourite of Indira Gandhi and. her 
. precious son, Sanjay. — 
. The CBI decision to catch these Emer- 
cy stars is taken as a sign that at 
fast something is being done ‘to punish 
_ the culprits. The startling disclosures 
epnrtedly made to police by the Punjab 
Congress Secretary on his arrest would 
implicate not only subedars like Zail 
Singh but might have given. the clue 
to, many misdoings at.the Centre. Many 
uestions however persist: Why is it that 
ese people were allowed full four months’ 
grace? body having anything to con- 
ceal could destroy in these four months 
any documents incriminating him. 
Secondly, why are the other heroes of 
Emergency like Pranab- Mukherji, Debi 
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With Emergency, . 


oa 


Prasad Chatapadhya a, Kamal’ Nath, and 
Kuldip Narang sti 
Bansi and Vidya Charan Shukla in- 
-volved in solitary transactions, when 
their misdeeds are writ Ii all over the 
place? If Dhawan and Yashpal Kapur are 

_fiabbed, can Sanjay Gandhi and her 
mother escape? e allegation of mis- 


eft. untouched? Are - 


use of Congress funds to the tune of five ` 


crores of rupees is just flea-bite when one’ 
recalls the huge amounts that were rep- 
orted to have passed hands in the con- 
. venient darkness of oe a 
There: are two aspects of Emergency 
both of which deserve the spotlight if the 
magnitude of the misdeeds of the Indira 
Raj has to be grasped. On one side there 
was authoritarianism from MISA to 
pres gag, from sterilisation to sycophant 
reeding. On the other side, there was 
-unbridled corruption, in which crores 
were pocketed by the Indira caucus, Thè 
om Big Business to Gandhi 
instead of being specifically earmarked for 
AICC — started after the Congress split, 
more pronouncedly after -her spectacular 
electoral victories of 1971-72. Even before 
Emergency, this money grabbing had star- 
ted in a big way. It was this period that 
saw the rise of geniuses like Rajni Patel. 
` With Emergency, this became one of the 
major preoccupations of the Indira’ 
kitchen, for which the entire, entourage 
was mobilised, from Bansi Lal to Brahma- 
-chari, a from the domestic hands like 
Yashpal Kapur and Dhawan. And there 
were extra hands like shuramaiah. . 
Presiding over this thieves’ kitchen was 
Indira .Gandhi, flanked by her heir- 
apparent, Sanjay. The full story will 
remain untold unless and until Indira 
Gandhi herself is arraigned for all the 
misdeeds, of which corruption is an 
integral part. Her direct involvement in 
maxi-corruption will be known the day 


racticé of direct pouring in of big money - 


Money Bags, indigénous and overseas,- ` 
in to talk : 


ether Jayaprakash’ Narayan’s bene-,_ 


dictions wishing her “a brighter future” 
can stand her in good stead only the days 
ahead can tell, =< 

E N.C. 
August 16 ey 3 
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Emergency 
and 
Constitutional 
Amendments. 


Issues and Perspectives 
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ane CHANDRA GHOSH 
SOBAANLAL DATTA GUPTA ~ 
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Nov tha that Emergency is over ata tho Janata 
Earty has come to power and that the debate, con- 
tinue on the question of ie imposton of Emergency 
and the measures taken during the period affecting our 


political institutions, the pfesent article seoks to’ give- 


a genzral critical review of the situation with special 
aia to the Constitutional Amendments enacted 
during the period. 

Foz the question has not been settled once for all, 
but ie sure to be reviewed by the party in power in 
its own interests. Because of the confusion prevail- 
ing, ir political circles, it would perhaps not be wrong 
to presume that the debate on these Amendments in 
the forthcoming session of Parliament would primar- 
ily cntre round their “good. eres and the “bad 

”, Accordingly, it is that some of the 

will choose to defend”, some others to 

“oppose”. and some other Members to “partially 

. Pro” Ghosh is Lecturer in Political Calcutta 

University, and Dr Datta ate is a Fellow, tre for 
Studies in Social Sciences, Calca A 
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nowhere, because the 


defend” and “partially oppose” the Constitutional 
Amendments, 


Such an approach, we are’ afraid; would lead us 
approach is essentially nog- 
political; it ‘is non-political in the sense that it is 
preoccupied with certain formal aspects involving the 
institutional framework of bourgeois democracy, 
that is, whether these Amendments strengthen or 
curb the Judiciary, or whether these Amend- 
ments strengthen or ag Teche ‘the’ eS of 
Parliament, or whether these Amendment 
priority to the Fuudamental Rights or rs 
Principles ‘of State Policy. We brand this 
approach as non-political also because it fails to 
relate these arguments “for” and “against” the 
Amendments to the changing political crisis of , 
bourgeois democracy in India, nor does such an 
approach give us the opportunity to relate the 
a ‘politically to the interests ofthe toiling 


M This saa requires clarification. We feel that 
it would be politically incorrect to study such 
bourgeois constitutional phenomena, that is, tho 
meaning of Constitutional Amendments, by applying 
the yardstick of bourgeois legality. On ‘the contrary, 
a political approach, in this context, would have to 
take into account the following factors: 

(a) ther the Amendments were’ needed to 
counter the depeening crisis of bourgeois democracy 
that is, whether the Amendments had to be rushed - 
through for consolidation of the political stability of 
the ruling bourgeoisie, the stability that had been 


seriously’ threatened; 


(b) whether’ the new powers that the Government 


` proposel to acquire by virtue of. the Amendments 


were necessary to carry out radical or progressive 


Measures; 
(c) whether the ruling party’s profession of radical 
changes in the interests of the peeple was linked with 


_the expansion’ of democracy and enhancement of 


people’s rights, 
As regards ; these issues, it has to be necessarily kept 
in mind that, the four most controversial Constitu- 


‘tional Amendments; namely, the 38th, 39th, 40th 


and 42nd Amendment Acts, were enacted during 
Emergency, which, it has been claimed, had to be 
imposed by the ruling section of the Indian bour- 
geoisie to ward off the threat from the most Rightist, 
reactionary, chauvinistic and communal wing of this 
class, Indeed, in the face of a threat of the capture 
of state power by Right Reaction, there would be 
every justification for lending support to the 
proclamation of Emergency or other extraordinary 
measures, however undemocratic they might appear 


to be. 


But a Marxist Party would not forget the lessons 
of history or its dialectical understanding that the 
weapons forged by the more progressive ‘section of 
bourgeoisie 10 deal with the Right would more 
readity be used against the people when necessary. 
Hence thete‘was need to watch the changing align- 
‘ment of forces: and the steps the ruling party was 
taking to mett its other, enemy, that.is, the working 
people. As-a result, while objectively Emergency 
definitely had put a brake on the ee of the Right 
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to capture political powet by extra-constitutional 
means in those volatile days of June, 1975, the ruling 
bourgeoisie, once it beat off this "threat, was sub- 


Jectirely bent upon- and consolidating 
its position by taking advantage of tho umbrella 
provided by 


cy. : 
And this was heppening in the midst of the crisis of 
the capitalist-path, a path the unique feature of which 
was that it had led to the political consolidation of 


` the Right but failed to unify the Left and democratic 


forces in independent India. The well-known Marxist 
dictum that in the period of the global crisis of capit- 
alism the bourgeoisie cannot complete the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution was revealed particularly after 
the imposition of Emergency. Emergency objectively 


. opened up a tremendous opportunity to. politically 


destroy the Right, to mobilise the-working masses in 
a crusado against the bankrupt capitalist path, to 
complete the agrarian felons, to strike at bureau- 
cracy, to wage a firm and, bold resistance against 
imperialism. In other words, by striking at the Right 
as a matter of policy, objectively an opportunity had 
arisen to throw o ‘the so-called norms of 
bourgedis democracy to create conditions that might 
put a brake on the further development ‘of the 


~ ‘capitalist path. This, indeed, was the expectation on 


which some progressive parties and individuals hailed 
Emergency and. the measures that immediately 
followed. . 

But the objective conditions were not favourable 
for radical changes within tho framework of. the 
capitalist system; and the ‘growth of development of 
a reactionary core inside the ruling party and‘an 
extra-constitutional centre of power changed the 
direction of Policies that were to follow. Thus, as the 
crisis of is democracy began to deepen, the 
systematic violation of the norms that had sustained 
bourgeois democracy in our country began to be 
witnessed on a scale that was difficult to imagine 

earlier. 


This backsliding Was ‘manifest on two levels: in the 
first place, the systematic destruction of the norms 


. of bourgeois democracy was aimed, at 


complete concentration of power in the hands of the 
Executive, and to do that the Government had to 
destroy the delicate tension.that persists between the 
Judiciary and the Executive. The result was complete 
erosion of the j ial power. Unfortunately, this 
trick could dupe many Left and democratic elements 


even. Since the Judiciary has all alc playod a not 
very praiseworthy role in eon to wS hts of the 
democratic masses, it was presumed y curbing 


-the authority of the Judiciary, the Government was 
indeed defending the interests of the people. In other 
words, Bea enact marae of this move came to be 
interpreted in terms of a controversy relating to 
juridical formalism, namely, Judiciary versus. Parlia- 
ment, or Executive versus Judiciary. manoeuvres 
of the ruling class, thus, were concealed behind: a 
verbiage of formal principles. 

„However, many of our politicians tried to under- 
stand , these moves non-politically, treating’ these 
issues conceptually, as a controversy relating to legal 
formalism, isolating them from resp ra con- 

framework 


4 ` 
, 
ve 


of liberal bourgeois ideas. It was an etait noh- 
class approach to EES which affected the’ vital 
interests of the people. And-the Janata Party which 
-later made a bi ae wer could fully utilise the 
situation to their advantage by claiming, to be 
defenders of democracy without making the least’ bit | 
of difference so far as people’s power or rights are 
concerned. The, initial mistake lay not in hailing 
‘the measures taken against Right Reaction, but 
in the fond illusions that the Emergency follow-up 
actions would be taken by the ruling bourgeois party 
-or overestimating its progressive role, ' 

The curbs on bourgeois democracy could, only be 
accepted on the condition that they would open up 
opportunities for expansion of democracy for the 
working people. Tho preoccupation with such 
formal issues as Parliament yersus Judiciary, or - 
Fundamental Rights yersus Directive Principles with- 
out reference to their political context and, their 
ccd ‘motives only shows the dominance of bour- 

is thinking prevalent among our intellectuals. | 
Thos, the authority of the Judiciary might be 
' curbed with a revolutionary aim and the same move, | 
again, could be initiated precisely to consolidate tho 
position of the Executive in a Rightist direction. 
Indeed, bourgeois norms have théir use as safeguards 
against arbitrary action of the executive, although © 
from the standpoint of the exploited classes they 
help to conceal the content of ‘bourgeois Tule 
behind a facade of democratic forms. ` 

The point to consider really is not the “regard 
for forms, but whether the said Amendments have 
strengthened .the democratic rights of the! people 
.or bave’ ened the political authority of the 
ruling bourgeoisie in relation to the people. This 
hasto be understood by leaving aside the formal 
issues of bourgeois constitutional law and judging 
the issue politically. The submission is that the 
Constitutional Amendments were enacted ath a a 
view to creating a legal fiction, giving one the im- 
pression that the democratic rights of the people as 
against the vested interests ware being actually 
strengthened. This, it goes without saying; is an 
excellent form of bourgeois ideological domination, 
particularly in a backward country like India, Dis- 
cussing the Amendments formally, that is, judging 
them against the standards of botrgeojs: legal . 
formalism, would not, we are afraid, enable one to 
locate these elements ae legal fiction that . might 
' conceal timate po ical designs that had | o 
ted these Amendments. ' Ha 

Besides this, in assessing whether these Amend- 
ments were aimed at strengthening tho rights of the 
people, it is also n to take into account the 
extra-constitutional developments that were taking 
place over time, particularly since the proclamation 
of goof tho Co For a correct political understand- 

‘of the Constitutional Am:ndments, one hee to 
into account all these ae 
t % o y F j: , it 
r `] 
JLFT now examine the major provisions of the 
Constitutional suman dante: in the ea 
outlined so far. 
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.First, let us take up the 38th Amendment which 
came ic. force on August 1, 1975. The entire thrust 
of this Amendment was ‘aimed at making the 
Ordinance-making powers of the President (Article 
113) ard the Governor (Article 213) immune from 


` judicial scrutiny. Moreover, r 
ity in œgard: to the proclamation of 
under Article 352, 356 and 360 of the Constitution 


was made unquestionable in a court of law 
and the constitutional -validity of such actions was 
made valid in absolute terms. 

Now, if this Amendment was sought to be 
analyse 07 eee S yarasi or ppal formalan, 
it would appear that the authority of ths -Judiciary 
has bezn definitely curtailed. But this, we believe, 
was an excellent legal fiction in the sense that the 
curbinz of the judicial authority was aimed not at 
the democratisation of the Judiciary but at streng- 
thenins the hands of the ive. This is the 
: political meaning of the 38th Amendment. It is 
quite well: known that under the Indian Constitution 
it is only on the advice of the Cabinst that the 
President issues Ordinances or can p-oclaim an 
Emergency. In other words, by giviag one the 
impression that the 38th Amendment curtails the 
undemocratic authority of the Judiciary, it actually 
makes the exercise of the powers of the Executive 
dangerously undemocratic since there now remains 
no scope to take any counter-measure against the 


tule of the bourgeoisie, and in this manoeuvre the 

democratic aspirations of the masses are- completely 
ori. The aim of the Amendment, thus, is not 

jemocratisation of either the Exetutve or the 

Judiciary but consolidation of the class rule of the 
eee ee 

. This design for consolidation of its cless rule was 


furthermore in the 39th Amendment that” 


revealed 
came -nto forceon August 10, 1975. This Amend- 
ment, for example, amended Article 71 and inserted 
new clauses that makes matters reldfing to the 
electicn of the President and - Vice-Presicent i cone 
from -udicial scrutiny. Again, matters relating to 
the elzction of the Speaker and the Prime Minister, 
(Artide 329), too, were given the same immunity. 
Jt is said that such matters shall be inquired into and 
gg oan Parliament and not by the Court. 

EE we balore i noari to miend cad, Sai 


a sizable section of our intelligentsia. It appeared , 


to many that this Amendment was in essence 
democratic, because it curbed the powers of the 
Judic-ary and made the authority of ParLament really 
supreme. This we are afraid, is ‘another excellent 
trick <o hoodwink the people. If the Amendment is 
viewed politically in the perspective of the crisis of 
the stability of the ruling bourgeoisie, this move for 
making the elections of, ‘the offices of the 


ventr» of power over which the Executive does not 
have the necessary control and as a respit of which 
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might creep in within the power 
a ot oriole. O = an issue that 
might throw up serious enges to the political 


Ktp ney of ne fuine Pi 
growing scepticiam about one’s stability, this 


apprehension about, the Judici Posing to bea 
rival, became 
the Allahabad judgmen 
Amendment that formally wrested powers from the 
hands of the Judiciary, was, politically speaking, - 
highly motivated. It should be remembered 
the composition of Parliament being what it the 
Executive, relying on the principle of majority 
voting, is doubly sure of its capacity to control 
Parliament in its favour. This, precisely, explains 
the-political design behind this shift of emphasis from ‘ 
the Judiciary ta Parliament. It does in no way make 
Parliament supreme in the sense that the Legislature 
has real control over the Executive, but it does . only 
prove that the Executive is, assured of controlling 
Parliament in its favour. Even while the Ordinances 
and the proclamations relating to different types of 
would have to ultimately seek the approval 


Emergency 
` of Parliament, it did in - no 


way the ruling | 
party, sinos i wielded a very comfortable major i 


„both the Houses. 


Another very subtle move initiated by the 39th 
Amendment Act for consolidation of the repressive ` 
machinery of the ruling class was the incorporation 
of the MISA and the CDS legislation in the 9th 
Schedule along with a number of land reform . Acts 
so as to make all of them immune from j 
scrutiny. Here, too, the preoccupation with legal 
formalism might enable ong to conclude that the 
redeeming feature of this Amendment: was the 
inclusion of major land reforms Acts in the 9th 
Schedule. This, however, we believe, has been an 
excellent cover, po politically speaking, for incorporating 
the MISA and the CDS legislation in between. these 
Acts, which apparently gives one the impression that 
such n is only an exception — an 
aberration of the normal 

The trick played well, duping many Left and 
democratic elements, when, later, the 40th ' Amend- 
ment Act came in force on May 27, 1976. The entire 
Amendment virtually catalogued a number of other 


‘land reform Acts, passed by different States, in the 


9th Schedule and in between these thé Black Act, 
that is, the Prevention of Publication of Objection- 
able Matter Act, 1976, was inserted. Our con- 


‘tention is that, while the incorporation of the various 


land’ reform Acts in the 9th Schedule is no doubt 
Pee ee ee eae RnG to 
be neutralised by the above-mentioned 
repressive ee And this, we believe, vi 
done consistently with one aim in view, namely, the 
consolidation of the political power of the Executive 
and its repressive state machinery, despite 
So ee eo 
number of land reform measures in the 9th . 
That the whole exercise was not at all aimed at 


‘strengthening the democratic functioning of Parlia- 


ment, became evident when the Prevention of 
Publication of Objectionable Matter Act, 1976, an 
Act that virtually imposed all pombe arbitrary 
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restrictions reporting to the Press of what 
transpire in Parliament, was incorporated in the 9th 


In other words, incorporation of such Acts as well 
as Acts like the MISA in the 9th Schedule very 
Clearly revealg the class aims of the bourgeoisie to 
` balance the tilt towards radicalisation if only the land 
reform Acts were included in this Schedule. Thus 
both the anti-feudal land reform Acts and the 
repressive anti-democratic, anti-people laws were 
kept immuno from any criticism and placed on the 
same footing, the political implications of which, 

for the democratic masses, one should 
seriously consider. This balancing trick, we contend, 
had a distinct political aim, namely, consolidation of 
the repressive machinery of the State. 

This despe desperate search for political consolidation 
of the Executive, if necessary to throw overboard 
the norms of bourgeois democracy even, became 
most blatantly manifest when the Constitution 
(Fortieth Amendment) Bill 1975 was passed by tho 
Rajya Sabha, although kept in abeyance since then. 
It was envisaged in the BilF that Article 361 would 
be so amended that, like the President and the 
Governor, the Prime Minister would not be answer- 
able for her duties to a court of law. It was envisag- 
ed furthermore- that Article 361(2), amended. as 
it would be, would prohibit the institution of 
criminal proceedings against the President or the 
Governor or the Minister in a court of law. 


PEON objects and reasons appended 
to the Bill 


tho exercise and performance or thè Governor is 
not answerable to any court for tho exercise and 
performance of the powers and duties of his office 
and for acts done or purporting to be done by him in 
the exercise and performance of those powers and 
duties. Under our democtatic and republican form 
of government, the Prime Minister holds an equally 
high position and it is considered essential that the 
protection under the clause should also -be extended 
to the Prime Minister.” 

The culminating point of this mad drive for con- 
sOlidation of the Executive authority at the cost of 
other bourgeois institutions as as the demo- 
cratic rights of the people was the 42nd Amendment 
Act, which came into force on December 18, 1976. 

This can be studied at two levels. In the first 
place, this was manifest in the move for tightening 
up the loose ends of the Executive authority for its 
ruthless drive towards“ consolidation of political 
power in near future. Thus Article 74(1) was 
amended in such a way that the President would be 
henceforth bound to act on the advice of the 
Council of Ministers, which would prevent on 
future possibility of the President disagreeing 


the Prime Minister; Article 83(2) was amended: 


arbitrarily, extending the life of Lok Sabha from 

five to six years, This, again, was another move 

for ee consolidation atthe the party of the 
(Continued on page 
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read, quite unashamedly, “Under. Clause . 
' (1) of Article 361 of the Constitution, the President . 
or the Governor is not answerable to any court for ` 
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Att time when he made his famous midnight 
speech announcing freedom thirty ago 
_Jawaherlal Nehru, the firebrand of the 
thirtese; had already made his own historic com- 
promis. He had come to terms with an encirclement 
of the Right. 

But it was after all a compromise, not abject 
surrencer. And so came Mahalanobis, the command- 
ing heights of the public sector, and finally the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956 which launched 
us on Gur socialist pattern of capitalist development. 
It was a great moment not only for India (indbed 
most Iadians knew little‘about their new tryst with 
destiny) but for the entire ‘free’ world. For here was 
the great democratic counterpoint to those upstart 
Chines» communists. A real alternative -to` genuine 
socialism. And Nehru was its architect, the undis- 
pag to ia Thus began the 

of our present: 

The great business houses.of Bombay and Calcutta 
- would of course have noted much that was to their 
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, failed to 


small, too should have seen how much they 
gain. For here was their market. The largest buyer 


‘investor. It was willing to bear all risks and under- 


take huge investments, funded by the public, on 
long-gestating projects which were nevertheless 
essential for the growth of all other industries. Finally 
to top it all this great monopolist was even 

to sell its products, be it power or steel, at throw- 
away prices with scant regard for break-even points 
and profit. 

Nothing, but nothing could be more fortaitous for 
the industrialist. And it is perhaps not altogether 
preposterous to suggest that this rather than the 
gocialist aberrations of one or another national 
leader, however important, proved decisive in the 
launching of our industrialisation policy of the 
Second Five Yeer Plan. 

While all this was just fine for the industrialist, it 
had little appeal for the agriculturist. And by that 
we mean of course only those rural elites who formed 
a part of the ruling alliance. The others didn’t really 
count ons way or the other. Barring some benefits 
from the saul ae abate projects and 
fanciful community deve t schemes, there was 
little in the Sie franc re those days. 


grain 
control in 1955 but that ae made matters worre. 
For grain prices now hit rock bottom (in India 
grain prices are held up, ndt down, by controls). 
Atleast because of a rural boycott of these 
low gram prices the very next year saw the begin- 
nings of a major food crisis. Demand was well 
ahead of supply. But the Mehta Committee of 1957 
oo ae rural rich. Instead the 
mimended large-scale imports from 
abroad to fill the demand-supply gaps. 

And thus began in a big way the era of US 
Public Law 480. That the USA was anxious at the 
time to export grain and shore up its own grain 
prices was not a matter which the Government was 
keen to publicise. Nor was it anxious to recognise 
that the imported grain, in eliminating grain scarcity; 
the possibility of Riches priced te 
a Eo ruling alliance. elite was still only a 

partner in 

Of course, new thinking was already in the air. 
Rapid industrialisation in a peripheral economy 
could have dangerous consequences for the cares 
fully built up dependence structure of modern i imper- 
ialism. Successful independent development in one 
part of the periphery could by demonstration set off 
a series of ihe enol ta dependence relationship 


other of the 

periphery as well. AG obvious coro of this 

doniina® thi on India was of course the need 
o e E is on rapid industrialisation, 


ce between US foreign poli 
ineresa and tho interests of the rural rich did net 
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take long to surface. As carly as in 1959 the Ford 
Foundation submitted a report on India’s food crisis 
which pleaded for a better deal to the landlord 
lobby. No dispossesaing of landlords. No redistri- 
bution of land. Instead guarantee higher prices, 
support prices and assured markets. p in 
resources and finances ta those who already had 
the means to invest. The landlord of yesterday 
would soon become the enterprising capitalist of 
tomorrow. Output would rise, India y would be 
self-sufficient in food. 

’ This was the substance of the report, the 
single most important document of the new alliance 
between iad Tandon capitalism. But 
this was still tho era of Nehru and industrialisation 
still reigned supreme 

Then came the o the India-China war of 1962, the 
passing of Nehru and a replacement of policies and 
personalities in high places. As Indo-American friend- 
ship scaled new heights, cxperts flooded the scene. 


` ' Their advice influenced ‘our Ministries while their 


secret reports fed the aid missions, foundations 
and embassies. An elaborate strategy of penetration 
and control was in the 


making. 
Meanwhile the voting behaviour of several’ 


deskoni was now available for allto see. The 
landed interests thus emerged as an increasingly 
powerful lobby within the ruling alliance, well aware 
of their hold over the decisive rural vote. It was 
not ao one before this strategic advantage in the poli- 

tical system was translated into tangible economic 


a these new political realities the old Ford 
Fonoda on strategy, suitably ftir through 
GOI easily pushed 
ai and oid Bowed in tae te Pats 
Programme. Water and power had always been 
sold at throw-away prices Te Government. Now 
came su fertiliser, subsidised pesticides, sub- 
. sidised HYV seeds and even cheap credit — all 
faonnelied blatantly to rich pockets of rural capitalists. 
Along with all these came also the Agricultural 
Prices Commission — Food Corporations complex, 
a device designed primarily to push up and maintain 
high grain prices. 
fat the tim this last move seemed superfluous. 
With two massive crop. failures in 1965 and again 
in 1966 grain prices were soaring anyway. Other 
crop prices also followed suit. No matter that 
thousands starved and many died. After all that only 
helped to consolidate the new arrangement. Agricul- 
ture was'at last on top. And the experts too got their 
reward. Planning was thrown to the winds. Industry 
began to lag. And finally in the month of June in 
1966 the rupees was devalued along with a liberalisa- 
tion of imports. Dependent capitalism had returned 
with a vengeance. Our worst crop disaster of recent 
times was also unquestionably the best windfall for 
US foreign policy in India. 

But the second food crisis had hit the people 
where it hurt, in their bellies. In the 1967 elections 
the Congress was voted out of power in not less than 
half the States. The Package Programme, now 
flowered into a-fall-scale Green Revolution, had 
meanwhile brought expropriation, and peasant milit- > 
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ancy had risen to-a pitch. Prices remained high 
inspite of good harvests, while industry moved 
steadily down the hill.. Recession, inflation and rising 
unemployment. Rural tension strack a chord in 
Rigen! violence. And the Green Revolution 
the harbinger of a red one. 
bar tome anay sta and order now became the 
Principal business of the State. Someone had to con 
the masees or somehow contain them. In this Indira 
Gandhi was not found wanting. The new thrust of 
policies in favour of aene, initiated under 
Shastri, was retained in all its essentials under her. 
For who could rik 4 the ‘rural vote and US aid to: 
t 
But along with this, while ruthlessly suppressing 
peasant militants and their urban, intellectual ideol- 
ogues, Indira Gandhi coined radical) slogans, she 
nationalised banks and abolished the purses of 
princes. A populist image to woo the middle class 
and the urban poor. The strategy paid off. Even as 
the Government killed, maimed and put thousands of 
political workers in jails, the clever manocuvers, along 
with election machinations by the party and Govern- 
ment, swept the Congress back to power in the 1971- 
72 polls, It was once again entrenched not 
only at the Centre but even in the States it had lost 
le WS a 
But for all this, industry was still in recession and 
unemployment was still running higher every day. 
Popular discontent was seething once again. For a 
while Bangladesh put the lid on everything else (wars 
are indeed good for.peace). But then came the crop 
failures of 1972 and 1973 and the worst ever inflation- 
ary crisis of the post-inde period had begun. 
Through a deliberate policy- of releasing stocks to 
wholesalers m the latter half of 1972 the Food 
Corporation had already surrendered all ilitios 
of matkat control by January of 1973. With traders 
holding stocks and a shortfall in the crop, merchants, 
kulaks and landlords were now all set to blackmail 
a nation with food, Within months grain prices were 
pressing against the furthest. reaches of consumer 
tolerance, Insvitably this Pusher up arban Wage ard 
salary demands, With cost plus pricing the pressures 


oer had it so 
eae The rich grew richer while the less rich built 

overnight. But for industry it was quite 
another story. It had never quite recovered from tho 
recession of the sixtees. In addition now {here was 
this. Credit sources were drying up and inventories 
grow -larger every day. Production was low but 
demand was lower still. As wage: demands rose 
strikes, lockouts and closures became the order of 
the day. Unlike in trade and agriculture, business in 
industry was bad. The fragile alliance at the top had 
finally begun to crack. And so it was that somewhere 
towards the middle of 1974 Indira Gandhi began to 
make her move. 

The strongest curbs were aimed at trade. at 
legal administrative crack down on smugglers and 
hoarders, tax raids and the squeeze on credit were 
all primariy-simed at disciplining capital in trade. 
(Continued oft poge 10) 
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Touring 
with 

a CS 
Socialist . 
Minister : 


NARENDRA SHARMA: 


was, unexpectedly 
for him, faced. witha challenge 
in ` Farrukhabad — a half-con- 
structed milk plant had been 
rotting for over a year; it came 
under ne pore oun of: Animal 
Husbandry. 


uty 
tour of Farrukhabad. 
The foundation stone of the 


milk plant was laid in January 
last (during the high tide 
of ) by the then. 


Magistrate, Saidullah 
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Producers Cooperative Federa- 
tion: was to run the plant. It 
was announced at that time that 
the plant would start supplying 
milk to the consumers by April, 


that is, in four months. Over a- 


hunired small farmers’ village 
cooperatives were still awaiting 
to be activised for procuring milk 
for: the plant. The plant was 
far “rom campletion even eighteen 
months after -the foundation 


This correspondent had accom- 
the Deputy Minister on 

his ‘tour of Farrukhabad.” It 
a to be all a routine 
— on of a veter- 


e en of the twin 
city of Farrukhabad and Fateh- 
gart; meeting the district officers 
otc. The press conference in the 


, afternoon also appeared to be a: 


tional attachment to this district: 
he having been a  stauhch 
Lohiaite had come here about 
fifteen years ago to take part in 
a Lok -Sabha by-election cam- 
paign for Dr Lohia. He was 
conscious that he had nothing to 
offer to this district by way of 
development, when a pressman 
raised this point. One cynic 
even said that no development had 
taken place in the district for 
over a and predicted that 
nothing would happen . for 


. another decade even under the 


Janata rule. The Deputy Minis- 
ter himself could not offer 
anything beyond vaguely men- 
tioning about setting up some 
small-scale industries in Farrukhe- 
bad district in the coming 
years. - But that: was not the 
domain of the Deputy Minister, 
so the pressman passed on to 
other .subjects that come under 
his charge of Animal Husbandry. 
Even on this score, no mention 
of Farrukhabad could be found 
in the list of Milk schemes that 
the UP Government was plan- 
ning to launch in various dis-, 
‘tricts.. At 


ter that he. would have done a 
greet service to the district if he 


missing 
‘the construction work could not 


could bring the ‘languishing milk 
plant to life. 

Anis Sahib. looked askance at 
the pressman. Neither the dis- 
trict officers, nor the MPs and 
nor the MLAs from the district 
had mentioned about the plant. 
The local Janata Party leaders at 
the workers’ meeting had bother- 
ed themselves only with attack- 
ing tho police officials more than 
The mention of 


the press conference was over, 
The Deputy Minister held back 
a private car and started for an 
one-the-spot investigation of the 
plant. 

The entire set of valuable plant 
machinery was lying in the open, 
rusting. iba two-and-half lakh 
rupees worth building was not even 
half complete. The labourers 
working on the construction work 
complained that they had not ° 


-explain that the contractor had 


been over-paid Rs 20,000 ona 
bhai T aes 

only a small amount 
Seed E ee aed Go 
the contractor., But the con- 


proceed unless the contractor ' 
gave a certificate in writing. This 
was necessary to avoid any legal 
complications, the officer said. 

The Socialist Deputy Minister 
was furious. He asked the 


pressmen. 
by that he was determined 

take action. He returned to the 
Guest House and was still brood- 
ing over the entire issue. On 
return, Anis Sahib again called 
the plant officer and enquired 
about the other officers concern- 
ed. The ADM was in charge 
of the project. The Milk Com- 
Baghla had visited the 


the moment had only an officiat- 
ing District Magistrate. 

Mokhtar Anis had come to the 
conclusion that bungling had 
taken place all along the line. He 
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was tense, He appeared to think 
aloud the various ways open to 
kom oe e OE He told the 
peo immediately 

tho aficlating DM and 
ear me The officiating 
DM was there in a short while. 


The Guest House room was 
packed. There was pin-drop 
silence. What the Minis- - 
ter was going to say or do to tho 
officiating DM was the silent 
question before everybody present 
there. This was the first confront- 
ation with the bureaucracy in the 


Socialist uty Minister’s short 
career in . He got asked 
“tho o DM to follow him 
to tho adjoining room. Both camo 


out after\about fifteen minutes.. 
What is the news for.the press, 


: relegated to off the rca lk. 


intact and nothing was meanwhile 


tampered with by anybody. i 
Only the local Janata Party 


leaders,“ MLAs and an MP were . 


uty Minister 
A a a, present: “It 
is shameful for all of us here that 


lakhs of rupees worth plant: has 


cadors, 
MLAs and others from this place 
even talked about it. Hox could 


. you serve the people. and have 


their confidence in this manner?’ 


he asked. 
Wo left Farrukhabad for our 
return journey. As we were enter- 


Minister at resent. 
could’ seo and foel on the way 
ge Mukthar Anis wes still 

in his mind as Low to 
deal the entire bwuigling. 
Corruption is all around and it 
has to be fought all along with 
line, he said, without bothering 
how pleasant was the weather 
outside to which one of the UP 
Yuva Janata leaders travelling with 
us sought to draw the Socialist 
Minister’s attention. 
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But agriculture’ too was not spared’ For the first 

time in many years the State Chief , princi- 

` ple lobbyists for the rural rich, were sent home with- 
out a raise in support prices of And this 


`~ panacea for crisis in dependent capitalism 

- World Bank is its God. As Jeremiah Novak has 
now informed us the World Bank wanted stability. 
So Indira Gandhi moved to restore stability, ` = - 
The stabilisation programme proved to be dram- 
atically spcceasful. But it, also had a dramatic 
political backlash. Landowners and the merchants 
Were up in arms,- popular discontent was skillfully 
focussed on the Government and Indira Gandhi in 
person. A full-scale movement was mounted draw- 
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ing upon tho agitational cadres of students and 
youth. But as the movements in Bihar, Gujarat 
and elsewhere so clearly revealed the real social and 
financial base of the movement was a base of traders 


movement, An enforced peak wake it aariing, 
consolidated and fulfilled that movement. For the 
movement was now placed at the crest of a rising 
wave of public wrath which swept the 
eee its heartland and threw it out of 


P Sut the historic polls of 1977 are only a zulmi- 
‘nation of oa orga phase in the -land- 
owner movement. A reassertion of their primacy 
within the ruling alliance, -It is only now that wo 


enter e@ crucial phase of our , a period of 
new ions and search for 
`- new ces. But the room for manocuverab lity is 
limited. hating the of backwardness is only a 
zero-sum agriculture gains 


must lose. ree if there is accommodation at all 
such accommodation can be no more than a 


temp-" 
` orary iraco Ee colate oe anarchy. And 


ay pho das the absence of a powerful movement 
eo can only be an anarchy of the 
unprecedented grab and scramble 

Sek Bethe (oes al deneni api 
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in the field of atomic energy, an effort that has now paid dividends. 


questions 
understanding ef a 
aa chen slat in Liha mch ind 
a 
RI ta rs Mave Sota Se 


$ 
: 
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about coal-to-oll conrersion and the need for.a deep study oa the basis of modern 
tion of laws of thermodynamics in this field were urged ia a Mainstream 


scree D EO the reba ot the Stary orca priat 





Urgency of Coal Conversion Plants 


TX the light of the survey of relative source situ- 
ajon of coal, oil, etc. in India, the Group, 
while laying stress on other necessary conservation 


measures, deduced the. relevance of coal to oil- 


conversion projects as a long-term measure and 


LTC plants as an interim measure for the future - 


pattem of energy resource development in the 
country. In this section, the Group proceeds to 
focus attention on the importance and urgency of 
implementing these projects indicating the advantages 
and Lenefits the country will derive from the proposed 
projects. 

Among the EERE PAA petroleum is the ‘nore 
convenient, the more versatile and also the more 
scarce resource. This is true in the global as well as 
in the Indian context. India’s coal reserves are many 
times more than her petroleum reserves. Her oil 
reserve would be exhausted much earlier at the 


‘ average annual consumption of 40 million tonnes to 


which level it is assumed to rise during the next 
decade, Therefore, there is an inexorable need to 
conserve oiL In contrast to oil, coal occupies a more 


- advantageous supply position. Coal could, there- 


products, to 


-án mreducible minimum of energy in 


fore, be used to stretch the availability of oil. The 
urgency for initiating measures to this end cannot be 
over-emphasi 

Despite the need for conservation of both coal and 
oil, end earmarking them only for essential priority 
uses, the Gtoup notes: 

(1) that there is a compulsion to continue to supply 
form of 
liquid as well as solid fuels at least for some time to 
come; and. 

(if) that this compulsion has arisen from a pattern 
of development which has been continuing since long. 
Defence, transport, industry and the domestic sector 
have all become highly dependent on hydrocarbons; 
therefore, in the intermediate stage, there is ho escape 
from supplying a certain minimum of oil and coal 

be used as fuels to keep the society 
me 


A. Considerations for Synthetic Oil Prodactica: It 
is-recognised that there are certain energy, uses for 
which no substitute for liquid hydrocarbons could be 
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contemplated so far; technical devices like the 
internal combustion engines and the jet engines 
cannot currently take non-oil products; oil is irreplace- 
able for lubrication of machinery. These fuels and 
lubricating products are unobtainable from any other 
forms of energy resource or other “members” of the 
fossil fuel hydrocarbon group (coals, lignites, shales, 
tar sands, etc.) except t conversion. ïn order 
to meet the shortfall i in the ly of oil products, 
conversion of coal is the o course available to 
India. > Countries that have shales and/or tar sands 
have the flexibility to produce oil from those hydro- 
carbon resources by pyrolysis or extraction, but = 
has no such alternative. ~- 

In the successive price, hikes of 1971 nd 1973, the 
world oil price shot up about seven times; in the 
aftermath India was one of the hardest hit countries 
in the world. Not having a comfortable foreign 
exchange reserve, which the USA‘ and several other 
industrial countries had, it had to meet the balance 
of payments crisis by exporting essential commodities 
at the ex of the domestic consumer. The price 
hikes which are EE to tako effect in the 
near future will further add to India’s burden. 
Moreover, a series of price increases of natural crude 
in future are to be expected since OPEC is pledged — 
to increasing the-oil price at intervals (f) to make 


. up for the increase in their costs of imports from the 


industrial countries and (ii) to build a permanent, 


` self-renewing agricultural and industrial base of their 


economy so that their ° future is safe even after their 
oil is exhausted. 

The Group takes note of the significant trend in - 
thinking among some oil exporting countries which 
would 1 to see the international price of oil 
steadily stepped up to a point where it could match 
the selling prices in the domestic markets incl the 
high taxes and other levies in the consuming nations. 
The only limiting factor in pursuing this objective 
appears to be the consideration that at a’certain level 
of price of natural crude, the synthetic oil would 
‘become economical and, hence, spread to the 


countries possessing coal, shale or tar sands, There 


have been reports that the OPEC countries might 
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- finished products so 


t 


- ultimately take the oil price to a level where it would 


be near-equivalent to the cost of producing synthetic 
oil, The starting of a synthetic oil plant might, there-' 
fore, be the key to holding the world price level of 
natural crude. - 


Some OPEC countries have been emphasising that 
oil should not be used as fuel and that it should be 
used more and more as raw material for organic 
chemicals. In this, the Group has an affinity of 
approach with OPEC.Further, it ig noted that . there 


-is a demand within many OPEC countries (f) that the 


export of oil as such be reduced and (#) that future 
exports should increasingly be only in they form of 
t the exporting countries 
themselves could reap the maximum benefit. If they 
give definite shapes to these strands of thought, oil 
will just not be available as oil, or the ‘scarcity may 


be so great that the auction price may become the . 


normal price. Continuing to depend on external 
sources for the supply of oil could, therefore, be 
disastrous. 


From what has been stated above, the coal con- 
version plants should be deemed an inescapable 


necessity. These are justified, if only for reasons of ~ 
national self-reliance and security which should be’ 


beyond the conventional econamic calculations. The 
recommends, therefore, that a coal-to-oil 


plant of one million tonnes per year capacity should 


be set up at the earliest to create the requisite tech- 
nological and other expertise in the country so that 
in case of an emergency, more such plants could be 
set up in future. ` i ; 
Setting up a plant of this magnitude for synthesis 
of oil from coal could be justified on economic 
ds as well. The economic aspect of the pro- 
should, in fact, be viewed on the basis of the 
opportunity cost (in the calculation, the Group 
leaves aside onein o the more fundamental 
values). In computing, this opportunity cost, again 
ete will have. De ‘taken foe only of the present 
level of the world price of oil but also of the future 
oil price levels, about which the OPEC has made 
no secret of its intentions. The Group has made the 
feasibility studies of investment dnd production 
casts of various alternatives of coal-to-oil plants. 
The techno-economic feasibility studies reveal the 
following: 
i The economic cost calculations show that with 
about Rs 70,120 lakhs investment for a million tonne 


- synthetic oil plant, the economic cost of production 


with optimum process combination could be about 
Rs 809 per tonne: as against this, the economic cost 
of imported oil based on January 1977, price is 


` Rs 909 per tonne, If the shadow aalue of dollar is 


taken into account at the rate of Rs 12 per US oan 


the real’ cost of the imported oil would rou 


equate with Rs 1,200 per tonne. The latter price is 
even considerably higher than the cost of production 
of Rs 997.0f synthetic crude tonne derived from 
conventional financial analysis of the samo plant 
which includes all duties and taxes, etc. levied on 
inputs as well as on plant and machinery and con- 
struction materials, etc. used for establishing the 
plant. The economic analysis of a one million tonne 
synthetic oil plant along with associated by-product 
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' elopment of organic chemicals technology 


chemical production shows that the annual: saving 
in foreign exchange would be about Rs 1,182 million. 
Though this is not very considerable in relation to 


the total foreign exchange bill for oil imports, in - 


terms of absolute figures of annual saving in’ foreign 
, this is nevertheless substantial. . 
(il) At the level of the likely international price of 


oil in 1982, the landed cost of one tonne of import- ` 


ed crude might be around 144 US dollars. Con- 
sidering the shadow value of the dollar at the present 
rate, the landed cost of one million tonne of natural 
crude would be about Rs 1,728 million. Assuming 


that the cost of coal will have gone even upto 


120 per tonne by that time, the cost of producing 

thetic oil will go up to say Ra 1,300-1,400/te. There 

will, thus, be not only a saving of Rs 1,728 ‘million 

in foreign exchange but also a profit of Rs 300-400 

sulin on an original capital investment of Rs 7,012 
on. . ' 


(tit) Since a tic oil plant for convertin g coal 
into oil ili Hpi ie organic chemicals as by- 


products, it would be possible to recover a large part 
of the total operating cost from the sale of the high- 
value organic chemicals and with the credit so 
obtained the overall profitability of the ‘plant .would 
be much higher than envisaged in (#) above. 7 


Conversion of coal to oil-cum-organic chemicals is 
further justified on the ground of social benefits, Prod. 
uction of one million tonne of liquid fuel-com-organic 


“chemicals will provide large employment com 


to equivalent imports, not only in the plant but also 
in fhe mining and other related settors, since this 
will require provision for mining of five: times the 
tonnage in coal as well as other infrastructures and 
ancillaries. Besides, ‘ancillary industries in the new 
field of organic chemicals based upon the organic 
chemicals, intermediates and by-products of the plant 
is bound to develop, This would result in the dev- 
in the 
cduntry based on coal. One cannot un i 
the overall social benefits of di 
the skilled unemployed to creative channels, Taking 
the overall requirement of manpower in the, plant, 
mines, chemical industries, etc., even on 4 tanserva- 
tive estimate, it could be about 7,500-10,000. | . 

(a) Last, but not the least, the Group would like to 
reiterato that the importance of coal-to-oil ¢onver- 
sion project should not be looked so much from the 
conventional commercial economic angle (investment 
ys profit both in conventional terms), as it should'be 
from security, self-reliance and insurance for fature 
in prolonging the prospect of availability of this 
commodity of vital importance. 

(b) From the point of the country’s security,. the 
Group likes to emphasise that while all the oil 
reserves -discovered so far are near the border/coasta, 
the country’s coal reserves are all located inland. 
Plants for converting coal into oil should, therefore, 
be a good insurance for defence supplies in times 
of international conflict. As such, a synthetic oil 
plant would be important from the poiat of view of 
defence. 

The Group is convinced that with variqus conser- 
vation measures the use of oil as fuel should dim- 
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directing the energies of ' 


[S7 


“its own technolo 


( hish bet its use as feedstock for organic chemicals 
will cortinus and may even increase. Ths synthetic 

oil'plan: is flexible enough to permit enlarging the 
` share of chemicals production by alternate processing, 
reprocessing of primary products, etc. The plant 
can, thus, be cach oven WEEE oil becomes scarce 
and its use as source of petrochemicals. assumes 
more inportance than its role asa fuel. In this, 
ge ate re MA ODERT E a BEN DPE GE RAO 


The Group: is aware that there are competing 
demands for the investment of resources and that 
the ecoromic planners tend to compare between the 
likety returns from investments of the same amount 
in alterrative channels like oil exploration, refining 
and chemical industries (to the neglect of the points 
mentioned above.) In this context, it would like to 
stress the following points: 

(a) A conversion plant ‘of this nature is not 
strictly comparable with any of the above industries, 
for the following reasons: 

(f) It does not require exploration effort as for 
_ the oil which nature has provided uncerground. 

It converts a solid hydrocarbon coal resources into 
liquid. hydrocarbons in which form it has more use 
and is more versatile. Moreover, this conversion 
Plant cacompasses certain. aspects of reining and 
organic chemicals production in one cnit (since 
pina crude is much purer- than natural 
cru 

(if) For reasons mentioned above, if any comp- 
arisonis at all to be made, it cannot be wih the cost 
and benefits of any single activity but the return per 


unit of investment must take into account the entire: 


pala of activity of gree, refining organic 
i production’ and la 
its entirety. For imported arid. cost fcr develop- 
ment of port facilities, tankers, etc. should not be 
lost sight of. 
(b) The conversion plant will be a measure for 
conservation of aonane source of natural crude and 
since it will help to prolong thei life. This 
is a bensfit which has ‘to be taken cognizance of as 
an impcrtant factor in the cost-benefit analysis. 
(c) Tae investment in this synthetic oil plant is, 
in fact, an investment not only for further developing 
ogy but also for providing a base for > 
establishment of new organic chemical technology. 
This wil make it possible to multiply such plants 
in times of need. As such, its cost ought to be treated 
in the same manner as we treat the cost of defence 
or the zost of exploring. a new frontier of tech- 
nology .ike atomic energy. 


The Group would like to emphasise that India 
has a compulsion (by ‘virtue of erga OS and 
an’ obligation to itself and the world or devel- 
oping the technology in this particular field. The 
reasons for such compulsion are as follows 

(i) India’s past pattern of development zommitted 
its ecomomy too far to oil and it is not possible to 
get over, the ge es effects within a short 
time. 


(#) India’s proved reserves —and even the 
“prognostic” Pee oe ORE eu amen 
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pipelines, etc. in - 


relation to those of other countries ‘that ‘have 4d 
committed themselves to the use of oil products such 
as USA, UK, Canada or even in relationto other 
large countries like China which are not so commit- 
ted to oil. 

(iH) India does not have any appreciable fossil 
fuel reserve other than coal, which is convertible 
to coal. 

(iv) In respect ‘of petroleum products, India’s 
demand pattern as developed till now is dominated 
“by HSD and kerosene, fhat is, middle distillates — 
accounting for about 50 per cent of the total. This: 
trend of consumption is likely to continue in the 
eighties, which is not the case with a country like 
South Africa, the only country with an operating 
commercial plant for, producing liquid fuels and 
chemicals suited -to its own demand pattern. It is, 
therefore, India’s responsibility to find and adapt a 
process and production pattern suited to its own 
pattern of sauna: 


India’s obligation to herself and the world 
at large arises from the following factors: 

(i) India is the largest among the Third World 
countries. Those who are not oil-rich among these 
countries are likely to have similar type of problems 
as India. Those who have coal reserves are likely 
to look to India for a lead. 

(if) India has the scientific and tcchnological 

potential to achieve a breakthrough in coal conver- 
® gion technology to yield products suited to its own 
and the developing countries’ requirement pattern. 


In Fndia, petroleum resources are peographically 
confined to two extreme ends, that is, the north- 
eastern region and in the western areas. Compared 
to this, coal resources are confined by and 

to the central region of the peninsular India. It thus 
becomes logical that synthetic oil pian based on 
coal has to be set up ina region which is by and 
large away from the known petroleum, resources of ` 
the country. The requirement of petroleum and 
its products in the coal bearing and the adjoining 
areas, in relation to India’s total requirement is 
quite "substantial. Even in the heart of the coal-fields, 
some of the existing industries like steel plants, power 
~ plants, etc. consume a large ‘quantity of petroleum 
products, specially furnace oil and light diesel oil. 
One such area is the eastern part of the Raniganj 
Coalfied where current consumption of oil products 
in the existing industries is of the order of 0.35 
million tonnes per year and this is likely to increase 
further in the years to come. If a plant in this 
area, where infrastructure in the nature of oil pipe- 
‘ine and gas grid exists is put up, surplus gas could 
be easily utilised with minimum sroenditae. It 
could thus spare petroleum products, for example, 
furnace oil, for other industries. 


The Gro ee international oil com- ` 
‘panies may, a vested interest in delaying the 
emergence, of Satine oil as a commercial proposi- 
tion, even though many Of them have acquired 
interest in ventures aimed at liquefaction of solid 
fuels. It would, therefore, like to caution that any 
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Wea of wait-and geo, as is often suggested, could 
be a policy of national disaster. 
- Today, the proved commercial “know-how” for 


‘ coal-to-oil technology is the close reserve of a few 


and access to this technology is not easy. In this 
connection, Group wishes to point ont that if some 
df the recommendations made by the earlier commit- 
tees in early fifties Had been implemented even ona 
modest scale, the country would have been in a much 
better position today. 
~ South Africa is, n a ai It had 
set up-a synthetic oil plant (250,000 .te/annum) as 
early as in 1955 when oil was available abundantly 
at low price and developed the technology and 
skill for coal conversion plants. When the oil price 
was increased in 1973, it took a decision to put up 
Aa bi er plant and expand ‘the -existing one at 
. The new plant is expected to go on 
scam by 1981, After the completion of this plant, 
ica will consume about 22 million tonnes 
of coal per. annum for coal-to-oil, convérsion alone. 
Today, South ‘Africa is the only country which 
possesses the best “know-how’’ about coal-to-oil 
technology. There are other countries considering 
similar proposals. In 1976, Poland had decided to 


` have a, plant to convert 6 m.t. coal to methanol 


in 3/4 years’ time, and Australia“ too‘ is putting up 
or i ee to set up plants for. conversion of 


_ coal to synthetic oil'and chemicals. Brazil is under- 


4 


-stood to ‘be studying conversión of coat intò 


synthesis gas for chemicals. 


The example of development of atomic energy in ` 


the country is relevant in considering this question. 
The decision of the planners to give ey ee for 
developing atomic energy in the: county 

Independence has richly paid aided 88 arn 
country has become self-reliant in ‘setting up and 


operating atomic power plants. The same policy 


should have been followed for coal conversion 
plants also. 
While the primary purpose of synthetic oil should 


be to produce strategically important products 
required for Ria en etc., it will result in the 
production of valuable organic chemicals ‘like 


phenols, and BTX and oxygenated chemicals like 
ketones, alcohols, organic acids, some of which:are 
being impo These are needed for the manu- 
facture of essential products, like pharmaceuticals, 


“drugs, dyestuff, etc. 


The pattern of consumption of petroleum products 
shows that middle distillates account for about 50 
per cent of the total, The important middle’ dis- 
tillates are HSD and kerosene. The proposed 
coal-to-oil plant should bear this pattern in -view 
while fixing the product pattern of the plant and 
detailed analysis should be made whether this 


o could be reliably used as the basis 


or plant ne O 
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Bahraich: |. i 
Profile 


-of ` 


Underdevelopment 


BHARAT DOGRA 
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` 


Bamar, a district in eastern Uttar Pradesh 

with N on its north and surround- 
a y r ane itapur districts in the south, 
Khiri on the west and Gonda on the east, is among 
the most backward districts of the country. Field- 
work done in six villages — selected as being 
representative of various facets of economie develop- 
ment in the district — reveal significant features of 
unde-devel t. 

It 5 some of a relief\to come out of the 
Pere es of the small town of Bahraich, 
their doubtful capacity for accommodating a ‘motor 
vehice made worse by the mud and slush accumulated 
there from the previous night’s rain, and to emerge 


` on the open road with occasional clusters of village- 


homes, mango orchards and vast stretches of fields ` 
on both sides — those with standing crops looking 
very lush after the rains “but most of them lying 
barren and waiting to be ploughed. Following the 
rains the ‘farmers emerged into the fields and were 
harnessing their bullocks. “Now most of the villagers ’ 
will be busy with their ihe gore our guide told us, 
“and it'll be difficult to ‘them together for 
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talking”. i p 
He turned out to be right, as we soon learnt at our 
first stop in Gaj village (located in the 


adharpur 4 í 
. Fakhrpur Block of Kesarganj Tehsil). However 


Hari Om, the first t whom we spotted near 
the roadside, told us that he was not able to start 
ploughing his fields because he did not own even a 
single bullock and he would ‘have to wait till the 
others had finished their work ad could lend their 
bullocks to him. 

Hari Om, a Brahmin, belongs to the dominant 
caste of the village and his example serves to break 
the myth held by a large number ot people of 
identifying the rural poor almost completely in terms 
of the ‘low’ caste people, in particular the Harijans. 
He is the eldest male member of a family of seven 
which owns nearly three acres of land, has access to 
irrigation (a bore-well owned jointly with two other 
cultivators), fertilizers and quality seeds lige he 
can obtain from a depot located only a furlong away 
from his home); but has to depend on others for 

providing bullocks, resulting in late sowing of crops 
and subsequently low yields (only six quihtals per 
acre for rice and eight quintals per acre for wheat, 
in spite of sowing high-yielding varieties. 

For meeting the household’s essential expenditure 
Hari has to of part of his produce at the 
time of harvesting but later on he is foreed to buy 
foodgrains in the open market for his own consump- 
tion at much rates, and in this sense the 
‘marketable surplus’ sold by him in reality is more in 
the nature of distress sale. 

Another dilemma faced by this Wians low- 
class farmer is that being Brahmin, he or other 
members of his family cannot supplement their 


` earnings through working as labourers in the fields 


of others — though ironically there does not seem to 
be any objection to their going to neighbouring towns 
and offering themselves for work as unskilled 
labourers there. 

Later Hari Om took us to meet Swami Dayal, a 
landless Harijan labourer whose family has also 
leased in five bighas of land for cultivation. His 
wages, Rs 2 to 3 per day — this wage-rate prevailed 
in almost all villages visited by us — are much below 
the minimum wages set for him officially (Rs 5 per 
day). During harvesting he gets one bojha (bundle) 
of grain out of the every twenty harvested by him 
which amounts to a slightly higher wage rate, but 
this is available only during a pg every year. "The 
slightly higher wage during the busy 
season is offset by long stretches‘ of unemployment 
over the year. 

As for the terms of leasing in land, he has to give 
one-half of his produce to the landlord and none of 
his expenses on cultivation are met by the landlord. 
To be sure he is provided with bullocks by the land- 


lord for ploughing the leased land but he has to ` 
pay for this by plo g the land: cultivated individ- 
by the landlord free of charge. Has he over 


demanded better terms of ping from his 
landlord? No, because in that case the landlord is 
gure to. evict him and replace him by another, more 
obedient’ share-cropper. Similar exploitative terms | 
of share-cropping prevail in other villages of this 


? 
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Similarly when Swami Dayal borrows from the 
sae moneylenders, he repays this by working in 
their fields free of charge, and because he is entirely 
at their mercy,as their debtor, he has to wrok for a 
much longer period than would be warranted by 
equating the borrowed sum of money (plus reasonable 
interest) with the wages (on the prevailing wage 
rates) for the number of days he worked for the 
moneylender free of charge. 

About the terms of lending when the loan is 
repaid in cash, Hamid, another agricultural labourer, 
interrupted our conversation with Swami Dayal, to 
abe desperate voice whether he could actually 

be dragged to court, aa his moneylender had 
threatened, for refusing to pay any further on a loan 
which he had alteady repaid more than twicé over. 
- No, He had not heard anything about the debt 
moratorium laws, be replied, when questioned about 


8 ‘ : 
Only a few miles away from Gajadharpur, in the 
, Naukania village of Kesarganj block, we met a 
representative progressive farmer whose example 
bears out how even a small farmer owning 
three acres of land can invest profitably.in agricul- 
ture 
Virendra Singh took to agriculture only after ser- 
ving for six years in Navy, and he brought with him 
both a modern outlook and the necessary resources 
for adopting the new agricultural technology. His 
. three acres of land are dispersed in two main hold- 
ings, and td/serve both of these he has dug two 
separate bore-wells which are served by a diesel-run 
pumping set which is transferred from one bore 
well to another as needed. 

The result is that he is able to take three crops 
in a-year. He provides irrigation to his wheat crop 
and his yield (24 quintals per acre) is arecord in 
this region. ° Recently he has also installed a gobar- 
gas plant which will further help him to increase 
productivity through better fertilising of his fieltls 
apart from lighting his home and helping his wife 
in the kitchen who now cooks on gobar-gas and is 
released from the drudgery entailed in the traditional 
smoky chullah. ‘ 

The case of Virendra Singh, however, is the excep- 

_ tion rather than the rule, everi in a welbirrigated 
` village like Naukania — 60 per cent of the cultivated 
area in Naukania is covered by irrigation — and 
the average yields reaped here are only a half of 
what Virendra Singh has achieved. 

Take the case of Masum Ali who owns only three 
bighas of land, does not own any source of irriga- 
tion and his yield for the rabi crop we is only 
10 quintals per acre. Although his land is as 


fertile as that of Virendra Singh, all the’ difference . 


between their ed eat lo is made by the fact 
that Masum Ali to pay for his water while 
Virendra Singh receives rent from others who use 
his water. Thus whereas Virendra' Singh gains 
extra money for investing in other inputs to increase 
agricultural productivity, Masum Ali has to look 


twice at his thin purse before he can go beyond ` 


the first or at best the second irrigatidn (one i irriga- 


i Uon coeta him around Re GE per acre); 
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provided that he has an adequate resource-base., 


r 


This factor further decides tho amount of fertiliser ` 


it is feasible for him to use. Even the little irriga- 
tion that he can provide to his crop may not be 
provided at the correct time þecause he has to wait 
upon the farmers who first irrigate their'own' fields. 
Faulty channels in need of repair cause further 
waste of water. And his problems'— as also thoss 
of the owners of irrigation sources — are accentu- 
ated by the unreliability of electricity supply. 

One interesting aspect of the rural employment 
market which emerged from this’ village was that 
while here too as in Gaj ur the agriculture 
workers are paid only half of ths minimum. wages 
as fixed by Government, the small and marginal 
farmers claim — and provide a detailed break-up 
of their cost and yields to prove it — that at their 
low level of agricultural productivity it is not econ- 
omically possible for them to pay agricultural workers 
the fixed minimum wages. We were also told by 
the local officials about, the land distribution among 
the landleśs in this village but we could discover 
only two landless labourers to whom laad had been 
allotted. but none of these _two had, been able to 
take actual possession. 

Driving a few miles away from Naukania, we 
found the villages, (unlike Naukania) to becon- 
nected by pucca link roads and exceedingly well- 
served by minor irrigation sources. The reason, we 
were told, is that this is the home of the district s 


most prominent politician of the post-independence 


period (who was a Revenue Minister in the State 


Government for a considerable period), The link ` 


road continues right till a little beyond a massive 
house, once the residence of the former Minister and 
the nerve-centre of the “district’s politics, and then 
ends abruptly as though it had been constructed 
mainly to reach this icular house. A little for- 
ther we found a massive earthern bund constructed 
to protect the major portion of Kesarganj Block 
from floods but again serving only the area up to 
the , village which was the Minister's ‘home-village. 
The villages located further ahead, trapped between 
the river Ghagra and the bund. now. have to bear the 


- increased intensity of the ood Of these we visited 


Baghaiya, one of the bigger and more prominent 
villages, which can be taken as representative of the 
large number of flood-affected villages in this 
district. “i 

The pattern of human settlement in a flood- 
prone village like Baghaiya is different from that 


` of an ordinary village and houses are constructed on 


patches of raised ground in small clusters.’ This 
affords some protection but still during heavy floods 
the villages have to vacate their homes and take 
shelter on the bund. Water continues to remain in 
their fields for a period extending over six months 
in a year. Therefore usually the villagers can: take 
only one crop and this too is not very high-yielding 
since its sowing has to be delayed because ofi fields 
remaining submerged in water. 

Animal husbandry tather than agriculture 


provides the main source of income for most of the ` 


villagers but they have been denied any official 
assistance, despite repeated pleas, for improving the 
breeds of their cattle, the provision of 
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fodder for — 
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them during the floods and for establi a dairy 
industry. Flood-relief work hardly reac this 
chronially flood-affected village, so ‘ach’so.thal 
the vilage panchayat does not even have a boat for 
transporting villagers to a safe place during the 
floods. In spite of repeated appeals, no attention 
has been paid to raising the village-wells to stop their 
water from getting contaminated by flood water. The 
Harijen basti does not have a single well and 
depends on ditches for their water-supply. The 
villag>- panchayat itself is unable to undertake these 
varios tasks because of its meagre resources, 

Ths last problem is faced in the overw 
majority of villages here and most panchayats have 


an ammual income of only Rs 500 or even less so that ' 


there is hardly any scope for them to undertake any 
development work. However in the Baukhara 
village of Risiya Block we found that avenues for 
increasing the panchayat’s income and hence for mak- 
ing available more money for development , work in 
the village are being explored at the initiative of the 
local BDO and the village pradhan. The stress in 
these. ts is on increasing permanent sources 


of income without incurring any initial heavy out-. 


lays. 

Ore experiment undertaken here has involved the 
planting of an orchard on pachayat land. The 
plants are inter-cropped with cereals and other crops 
and “he yieldsfrom these crops go towards meeting 
the cost of the upkeep of the orchard. Thus ata 
minimal cost incurred in planting trees, and sub- 
sequsntly' some more spending on the maintenance of 
the orchard, a source of permanent income for the 
village panchayat can be created. Other experiments 
with a similar aim being conducted in the village are 
the cigging of panchayat bore-wells and construction 
of skops (for renting out to private parties) through 
community auction. 

We had also been informed earlier of the ‘signifi- 
cap? land distribution work undertaken in this region. 
At least on paper land distribution here has indeed 
beer significant as became apparent from the num- 
ber of Jand allottees, both from this and neighbour- 
- ing villages whom we were able to contact at 
the small village-market.. However interviews with 
thess so-called beneficiaries of land re-distribution only 
brought forth their frustration from their inability to 
occcpy the allotted land (im some cases even their 
inability to find which land had been allotted to 
them) or forcible harvesting of the crop raised by 
then by the previous occupants of the allotted land. 
We could only find two allottees who had actually 


reaped a crop raised on the allotted land, and even: 


they said that all the time they felt very insecure 
about their possession of the allotted land. , ` 
Amother sad aspect of Bauthara Village is that the 
two: government tube-wells which used to irrigate 
the major share of the agricultural land of this village 
havs both been out of order for a considerable 
period with the result that this village is facing the 
tragic prospect of traversing backwards on the 
devalopment path. Farmers who „had previously 
taken to aes high-yielding varieties with water 
becoming available from government tube-wells are 


now going back to growing the traditional varieties , 
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which they had discarded tarlier. Some farmers who 
were previously producing a considerable ‘marketable ' 
surplus say that now they cannot produce enough 
even for their subsistence requiremeiits. 

The ways of the development agencies charged 
with the responsibility of transforming the rural scene 
are strange indeed. Take the case of medical facili- 


< ties, for instance. According to the people of Ama 


Manlavi village, our next halt, at the dispensary 
situated at a distance of about 5 miles from the 
village, there is no doctor — his work is being Jooked 
after by the compounder and that of the compounder 
by the sweeper. There is extreme shortage of 
medicines inthe dispensary, and sometimes patients 
are asked to pay for the medicine. In any case the 
sterilisation drive of recent times has totally alienated 
the villagers from the government dispensary 

Officially speaking, Ama Maulavi vi village does 
have a primary scho |. All that exists in the name 
of a school, however, isa one-room building a part 
of the- roof of which - has fallen. Acco ding to a 
village teacher, the entire building would have col- 
lapsed but for the repair work organised by him 


` with the help of villagers. The school has no doors, 


windows, black-board or furniture (children are ask- 
ed to bring sack cloth from homes to sit dn). 
During election time the polling officer sitting inside 
this building had felt very congested and so he 
ordered part of the thatched roof to be pulled down 
which since then has not been repaired. 

Ama Maulavi village also has a cooperative which 
provides them inputs like fertilisers and seeds on 
ni The experience of most of the people of this 


age, however, is that they are over-charged 
Hap e inputs they purchase and made to pay even 
for the inputs purc by the group of big far- 


mers, most of them retired ex-servicemen, living 
near this village. So they have responded by cutting 


off all contacts with this cooperative so that there- 


is no chance for them tu “be duped. 

With respect to another much-flaunted Official 
programme for helping the poorest villagers — the 
provision of housing sites — most villagers in Ama 
Maulavi live in densely over-crowded houses, but the 
village pradhan, who belongs to the purava inhabited 
by the richer farmers, has allotted-housing sites only 
to her own people who are already well-housed. 

The last which we visited, Bishnapur 
village in the Mihipurva block, is a tribal village 
inhabited by the Tharu tribals and the problems 
faced here are those arising out of the.coming into 
contact of a largely self-sufficient village economy 
with the exploitative elements — traders and money- 


lenders of the outside world who exploit their f 


illiteracy and ignorance of measures and currency to 
trap them in credit-cum-marketing tie-ups and 
purchase their produce at dirt cheap rates. Ironi- 


- cally the Government has also been a party to their 


exploitation through depriving them entirely of the 
use of the vast forest wealth surrounding them and 
ae) Nahe ing most of it outside their region for the 
benefit of private industrialists. The result is that 
the tribals have to depend entirely on agriculture. 
carried out at the age-old levels of know-how in 
rain-fed conditions for their subsistence. (J 
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[NFLATION is one of a most urgent problems fac- 
ing the country especially since it affects adversely 
the distribution of income and throws out of gear 
all planning as we are left with no numeraire to 
work yh This concern is recognised by the 


Resetting to the Economic Survey for 1977-78, 
‘the most important feature in 1976-77 was the 
Te emergence of inflation’. In para 8 of the Finance 
Minister’s s before presentation of the Budget 
jt is fo y claimed, “we are determined to bring’ 
the situation fully under control. We have both the 
will as well as necessary instruments to stabilize the 
prices at a reasonable level”. These are bold state- - 
ments and.in the context of a situation which is 
pregnant with the possibilities of’ hyper-inflation, it 
is useful to analyse the measures that have been 
taken since March 1977 to meet the situation and 
the’ inflationary aspects of the budget. 

It is common knowledge that during 1972-73 and 
1973-74 India was passing through a period of 


- 
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i constant or rising m 


tapid inflation, prices ‘during these two years-rising 
at an annual average rate of over 20 per cent.’ The 
upward price spiral during this period. was on the 
verge of degenerating into a hyper-inflation with 
catastrophic consequences; however, due to drastic 
steps taken since June 1974 this was averted. Prices 
after reaching a peak in September 1974 slowly 


started | moving downward and in 1975-76 India had 


the unique distinction ‘of having -a nagative rate 
of inflation. This falling trend in prices has ' been 
reversed since March 1976. 

Between March. 1976 and March 1977 (that 
is, in fiscal 1976-77), prices cose by 10.6. 
per cent (19.4 points) as agaifst an annual aver- 
age rate of increase of about 8 per cent bet- 
ween 1951-52 and 1975-76, to reach an “index 
of 182.0 in March 1977. Prices have maine 
tained their upward trend even .after March 1977: 
The wholesale price index has risen further by 7.4 
Pe (3.3 per oo) between March 1977 and-June 

1977, us it is clear that we are now-in the 
at of a potential hyper-inflation unless energetic 
measures are taken to nip it in the bud. i ) 


Characteristics of Price Rise 


Jri worthwhile to note some of the, important 

characteristics of the rise in prices since March 
‘1976. The rise in prices, although spread over all 
the commodities over a wide front, is concentrated 
in food articles whose prices rose by 14 per cent: 
The prices \of manufactures no doubt has risen by 


f 8 per cent (dgainst an annual average of 5’ per cent) 


but this is mainly because of a large rise in textiles 
(13 per cent), the prices of other manufactures being 
. The rise in prices of 
some of the important constituents was as follows: 
foodgrains (10 p.c.), cereals (8 pc.), pulses (r5 

p.c.), fruits and Me at (29 p.c.), oilseeds 
A p.c.), Buble oils (64 p.c.), and fibresc 29 p.c.). 

Dependent as we are on the monsoon, it has been 
characteristic of the Indian economy for- prices to` 
fall in the busy season (November to April) and to 
rise in the slack season (May to, October). In the 
case of the busy season till 1969-70 prices did | 
generally fell. But from 1970-71 onwards prices 
started rising even in the busy- season, reaching a 
climax in the 1973-74 season when prices rose by 35 
points. The general trend of falling prices was 
restored in the 1974-75 and 1975-76 seasons when 
prices again fell. However, in the 1976-77 season: 
prices have again risen. The rise in prices in the: 
busy seasons is ominous. The customary. rise. -in 
prices in the slack season, when prices rose at an 
accelerated pace between 1970 and 1974, was 
contained in the 1975 season but in the 1976 season 
prices followed the usual upward rise. 


Factors belting Inflation 
Y, an economy would be free from an 
inflationary bias if investment is financed by 
teal saving; this would imply that aggregate demand 
should be matched During the 


last three decades agarésnte demand 4A. proxyied by 
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money supply has been in ing at an ann 
average rate of 8 per cent while aggregate supply (in 
the form o7 GNP) has risen by only 3 percent per 
annum. Doring\1976-77 aggregate demand (money 
supply) roze by 19 per cent as contrasted to a mere 2, 
per ceat growth in GNP, indicative of possible 
inflaton in the current (1977-78) year. Thus, during 
the last few years, investment has not been matched 
by real sawi Real savings as percentage cf GNP 
has 8 red around’ 16.4 in the last decedes; in 
addition, the inflow of foreign capital has declined 
from 3.3 cent to 0.8 per cent. -> : 
Year year we have taken pride in the fact 
that outlays in each year were much highsr than 
outlays in the previous years. These annual increases 
in outlay Lave been-acclaimed as they help te main- 
taih and increase the overall deman 
consumption and investment. Ordinarily these 
increases in outlays should be welcomed. But over 
the years an ing portion of them have not 
generated an equal amount. of return either in the 
short or im the long run (as a discounted stream). 
These are euphemistically referred to as subsidies 
‘ which ncw account for over 20 percent of the 
revenue budget — staggering Rs 1500 crores. It 
might come as a surprise, but it is true that today 
there is net a single economic activity whick is not 
subsidizec in one way or another. It is time that 
we realized that for the economy as a whole 
subsidizing all economic activity is an illusion. In 
effect, it means inefficiency all around, and con- 
sequently, higher unit coats and prices, 
` Tt is also useful to realize that a large 


strategy 
Priority snce 1956 has been heavy industr". As is 
well known these industries in the short rim are 
demand generating as they, have a long gestation 
, period. Cnc tho gestation period is over the generate 
| a supply which is far in excess of their demand 
creating Impact during their gestation period. + 
There -s nothing inherently wrong with imvestment 
in heavy industry except that it too should form part 
of a long-term strategy. What went wrong in the 
Indian sf-uation is that in the Third Plan period just 
as the supply from investments in the Second Plan 
(thé first heavy investment plan) were about to 
neutralize the demand created by them, the Third 
Plan itse-f had a large investment component with 
` its demanmd-creating aspect, Thus, during each Pian 
` period the demand-creating aspect of its investment 
was in excess of the supply created by inves-ments in 
the previous Plan. : 
We have now reached a situation where supply 
‘is always lagging behind demand, a situat.on where 


-Mmachines create more machines, create more mach- - 


_ines ad infinitum. It also implies a paradox-cal situa- 
d tion where there is sh of consumer goods but’ 
excess capacity and underutilised capacity in the 
heavy goods sector. To break out of this inflationary 
circle, itis essential that heavy investment goods and 
consumption goods are given emphasis ir alternate 
Plans. a Five Year Plan with emphasis on heavy 
investmant goods must be followed by a Five Year 
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both for 


Plan with emphasis on consumption goods. 

Another feature of the economy has been the 
continuous rise in indirect taxes, specially excise. 
These have taken the form of increase in rates 
(besides being made ad valorem from specific) and 
a wider coverage of goods, the latter culminating in 
the imposition of a general excise of one per cent in 
the 1976-77 budget (raised two per cent in the 
current 1977-78 budget) on all goods not subject- 


‘to specific excise duties: These excise duties are 


almost universally (if it is not possible in the short 
run, in the long run) shifted on to final consumers 
in the form of higher” prices. In this sense, year 
after year the B has been inflationary. 

' Still another feature of the economy. is that the 


° inflationary process is self-sustaining, with demand 


pull and cost push: factors reinforcing each other. 
As is well known in India, Dearness Allowances (DA) 
is linked to the cost of living index. Any ous 
factor which raises’ prices eventually leads to higher 
DA commitments which is financed by still. more 
deficit financing and so forth._ 

During the last two years economically poor India 
has been afflicted by a rich economy’s problems, 
namely, that of rising food surplus and burgeoning 
foreign exchange reserves. Both of these, however 
desirable in the long run, have undesirable short-run 
inflationary impact. The building up of buffer 
stock of foodgrains by the Government has resulted 
in increasing purchasing power while simultaneously 
withdrawing goods. The exogenous building up of 


- foreign exchange reserves (mainly as a result of, 
purchasing 


inward remittances) has increased the 
power in the economy; there is no corresponding 
goods in the economy to absorb this nepa p 
Ere a Unfortunately, in India we have 
as yet only the negative effect (inflationary) of 
these factors. aa 

This brief observation of certain features of the 
Indian economy establishes the fact that the economy 
has certain in-built inflationary features. On the 
assumption that mildly rising prices stimulate the 
economy and that it could in the development 
process absorb such rises, the Indian economy has 
over the years been subjected to an inflationary bias, 
mainly via budgetary deficits, 


Monetary Policy, ee 


recent Budget was proceded by monetary: 
policy measures. It must be admitted that the 
Reserve Bank circular of May 27, 1977, notifying 
the monetary measure is fairly lucid. It emphasises. ` 
the point that during the last year money supply 
rose over 19 per cent. Besides, it is recognized that 
there has been a qualitative difference in the sources 
of change in money supply in 1975-76 and 1976-77. 
as’ compared to the previous years in that foreign 
exchange assets and credit for foodgrain stocking 
have contributed significantly to this monetary 
expansion. Having understood the problem, the 
objective of the policy is stated as “to continue 
a degree of restraint on credit... The opportunity 
is also being taken for further rationalising its cost 
structure”, 


. 
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Maturity-wise Classification of Fixed Deposits > 


(Scheduled Commercial Banks) 
tae jp es OO Aso. + ee Os 1972 1975 
Period of maturity Accounts Amount Accounts Amount Accounts Amount Amount 
j : (000) | (crores) (000) (crores) (000) (crores) (crores) 
1. 6 months or less 321 428.1. 302 463.4 288 463.5' 500.7 
. : 24.8), ` (15.1) . (12.5) (8.20) 
2. Morė than 6 months but upto 930 5.7 1839 1042.4 2032 ° 1183.1. 370.5 
. 1 year .5), (33.9) (32.0) (6.0) 
3. More than 1 year but upto 480 243.8 T17 444.1 982 545.7 1607.0 
2 years ; (14.1) (14 4) f (14.8). (26.3) 
4; More than 2 years but upto, °° 219 - 68.0 539 262.6 635 272.0 © 1092.6 
3 years i (3:9) (8.5) (7.4) (17.9): 
<. More than 3 years but upto 550 241.1 1174 553.5 1560 733.1 870.0 
© 5 years (13.9) (18.0) 19.9) (14.2) 
6. Above 5 years 151.8 703 3096 1010 3.8° 1675.4 
(8.8) (10 1) (13.4) (27.4) 








Note: 
Source: Roserve Bank of India, Statistical 


To carry out this policy the following measures 
were initiated: The basie limit for réfinance for 
food credit was raised to Rs 1500 crores (from Rs 
1000 crores). higher interest rates were to be paid on 
deposits impounded by the Reserve Bank, savings 
deposits (SDs) were broken up into'two categories 
and tho interest rate on those with cheque facilities 
was reduced to 3 per cent, the interest rate on fixed 
deposits with maturities less than 45 days and those 
with maturities beyond five years was kept unchang- 
ed but interest-rates on all other ‘maturities was 
lowered by approximately one per cent, finally, the 
benefit of higher rates. on impounded deposits and 
Tower rates on deposits from the public was passed 
on to borrowers -by lowering the advance rate on 
long-term bank loans (maturity 3 to 7 years) to 12.5 
per cent from about 14 per cent ta 15 per cent. 

Many features of this monetary policy need to be 
noted. First, the problem of inflation is i 
but there is no urgency in tackling it. The objective 
speaks of “...continue a degree of restraint on 
credit”.as if there has been restraiit. In a year 
when it is admiited that money supply has expanded 
by 19 percent where is this restraint? Should the 


Pigares in be schon enor petcontage to total. 


opportunity not have been used to drastically curtail -> 


-money supply and credit? z 
Secondly A after noting the qualitative difference 
in the sources of.change in money supply action has 
been taken only on “credit for foodgrain stocking”. 
This component is not likely to be a very important 
causative factor in money supply variations during 
the year as on account of lower foodgrains produc- 
tion in 1976-77 not mach purchases are anticipated. 
It isthe other causative factor, namely, “foreign 
exchange assets’ that has, and is likely to aggravate 
further the money supply position. It is surprising 


that no action, has been taken to neutralise the effect 


on money supply of this exogenous factor. 

Thirdly, it is difficult .to understand the logic for 
lowering interest rates in a period of incipient ~in- 
flation. Jn such a period one would like to reduce 
consumption by inducing people to hold on to money, 
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the only way the economy -knows of doing ‘this is to 
raise the reward for holding assets in money form, 
in this case- the reward would be interest rates. This 
rationale is well understood by the authorities as is 
clear from ‘the Reserve Bank circular of July 22, 
1974, when it came down witha heavy hand on 
monetary expansion. To quote the circdlar, “in 
order to assist deposit mobilisation and also encour- 
age savings, the rates on varlous: categories of deposits 
will be increased”. Lowering of interest rates, and 
consequently the incentive to save, cannot be lightly 

ismi as ©.. further rationalising its cost struc- 
ture”. In no economy, at no tithe, has lowering tho 
interest rate been a part of an anti-inflation package. 

The latest. published data on the ‘maturitywise 
distribution of deposits which are available for the 
period till 1975 showa healthy trend towards deposits 
being. increasingly held for longer maturities. It is 
this trend which is likely to be reversed by the lower- 
ing of interest rates. (Table above) 

It will also be seen from the following Table (next 
page) on interest rates that 25.3 per cent of. deposits 
are held for rates between 5} per cent to 6} per cent, 
that is, above the rate of 5 per cent on SDs; these have 
maturities between 3-months and one year. It is in 
their case that interest rates have been lowered. 

It is true that a justification is made for lowering 
interest rates. In the case of savings deposits an 
attempt has been made to separate’them into “func- 
tionally transactions driented”’,. and ‘‘others which. 

{truly partake of savings’’., But is this division goin 
to serve any specified objective? C ors woul 
now separate their accounts into two distinct Savings 
Deposit accounts keeping a minimum in the cheque- 
able account which they would now use more 
intensively. If this is so, banks would benefit only 
marginally from having to pay less interest on SDs; 
besides, the ehequeable component now being used 


. more intensively would increase bank costs. In the 


broader context it is useful to recall that SDs have 
been growing rapidly and have been one of the most 
successful banking innovations .to mop up deposits 
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Rate Amount 
(%) (Rs crores) 
0 — to lg 1474 
Above lto ` ` 139 
» 3 to4 1700 
» 4 to 44 205 ! 
» 4to 5 _ 165 
» 5 to5ł 189 
» J5€to6 1173 
» 6 to 6} 489 ` 
„ «OF to7 ` ` 589 
» 1 tot} 373 
» Tg 71 





Source: Reserve Bank of India, Statistical Tables, Relating 
_ to Banks ia India, January 1976, 


and the community’s savings. In perspective, it 
might tern out that we realise that there was no need 
to disturb this successfully working arrangement. 

Fourtaly, m-the policy the benefit of lower interest 
” rates is cought to be passed òn to long-term borrow- 
ers. Basically, the policy seems to have addressed 
itself to the wrong interest rate. Long-term lending 
constituie only 8 per cent of total bank lending and 
18 not their principal activity. The , banks’ main 
activity is provision of short-term credit for working 
capital; it is the cost of such funds that borrowers 
have been complaining of. If the decision to lower 
interest rates had been taken, then it is the interest 
rates on working capital that should have been 
lowered, , 

Agaia, even . conceding that as a result of high 

priorit, being accorded to investment (as against 
voluntary saving) interest rate on long-term lending 
by banks was lowered, this should have been followed 
by a Icwering of long-term rates in general. 


Bodget and Deficit Financing 


Df financing in the Budget, as has been 

explained earlier, is a major source of inflation 

in the sconomy. This concern with deficit financing 
in the Finance Minister's March 1977 


is expressed 
Budget speech when the attitude towards deficit ~ 


financng was elaborated as, “‘in the context of the 
rise im the wholesale price index of 12.5 per cent 
that kas occurred since March 1976, any deficit 
financing has to be viewed with concern. In order 
to reverse the rising trend of prices, and to usher in 
a period of reasonable price stability, the Govern- 
jae are of Pah firm view that financing of public 
a manner which would generate 
pany i Geter shad be ekeke. 
Preliminarily it could be argued that the June 1977 
Boise a a is anti-inflationary to the extent that the 
maene Deposit Scheme is to continues for two 
non-essential expenditure is to be cut 
dowe by about Re DOTOS: revenues are to go up 
by Rs 160 crores and that the budgetary deficit has 
been brought down to Rs 72 crores. These are good 
enough as far as they go. 
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However, from the Bit tor it appears 
ofa magnitude. 


that deficit "financing i is sti 
The deficit shown in the March 1976 et for 
1976-77 was Rs 328 crores. In the 1977 


Budget this figure was revised to Rs 425 crores. Given 
the price situation in 1977-78 one would have ox- 
pected the authorities to come down firmly on deficit 
financing. Instead provision was made for deficit 
financing to the extent of Rs 1432 crores in 1977-78. 
This deficit was shown as Rs 632:crores by taking 


credit for special borrowings against foreign exchan- 


ge reserves of the order of Rs 800 crores. The June 
1977 Budget brings this deficit down to Rs 72 crores 
(even this shown deficit would be much higher as 


o subsequently tax concessions to the. tune of Rs 22 


crores have been announced without a correspond- 
ing cut in expenditure) still taking credit for the 
drawdown of Rs 800 crores, Besides reducing 
capital disbursements by Rs 53 crores (from the 
March Budget), this is largely brought about by in- 
creasing capital receipts ffom loans and recoveries (by 
Rs 100 crores), market loans (by Rs 110 crores) and 
other receipts (by Rs 101 crores). In this account- 
ing mechanism it is pertinent to’ discuss the nature 

of the special borrowing of Rs 800 crores which has 
been used t> reduce the deficit for 1977-78 both? in 
the March and June Budgets, and the exact concept 
of “deficit” in the context of inflation. 

Rupees Hight Hundred crores is a big amount of 
money but surprisingly its accounting in the Budget 
is very scanty. In the March Budget itis shown in 
details of capital receipts as an asterisk under the 
subhead “‘other receipts” (this subhead also includes 
items like accretions under Compulsory Deposit 


Scheme). No further mention is made of itin any >- 


of the other detailed budget papers (not even in the 
explanatory memoranda). In the June Budget 
papers even the asterisk showing? its initial where- 
abouts is missing. However, in the explanatory 
memoranda it appears as a terse statement in the 
first item in ‘‘other receipts” as, ‘“The budget for 
1977-78 assumes a credit of Rs 800 crores as special 
borrowing from the Reserve Bank of India against 
drawal of foreign exchange reserves’. 

Would the use of these Rs 800 crores be inflation- 
ary? In view of lack of information as to how 
these moneys are proposed to be used the question 
still remains hypothetical. Itis clear that if these 

are used to import goods that are in short 
supply, the measure would have an anti-inflationary 
impact as the supply of goods ~is * augmented and a 
certain amount of purchasing power is drained out 
of circulation. There are no indications in the 
Budget that this is the case as the imports by none 
of ths agencies such as the STC is shown to have 
risen by this amount. In any case in 1977- 78 
foreign exchange earnings from exports are estimat- 
ed at around Rs 6,000 crores, which is more than 
sufficient to meet planned imports unless a higher 
import content is envisaged in 1977-78. It will also 
be remembered that aid utilisation during last year 
was on the low side. Even the Finance Minister’s 
March Budget speech is vague oh the point as to 
whether goods would be actually imported for this 
amount. In this context he mentions, ‘however 
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the Budget takes credit for special borrowings of the 
order of Rs 800 crores against drawal of foreign 
exchange reserves, the assumption being that such 
borrowings would be non-inflationary, as it is cover- 
ed by increased import of goods”, 

If on the other hand, no goods’ are imported but 
Government simply borrows domestic currency from 
the Reserve Bank against these foreign exchange 
reserves, the i act would be inflationary. The 
Government would be creating new money against 
which there are no goods, Initially these reserves had 
added to domestic purchasing power without the 
correponding supply of goods. Phe uso of these 
reserves in this manner would thus add to the 

` momentum. of inflation already created by them. 

The other issue is related to the definition of 
‘deficit’ in the budget. The deficit as shown in the 
budget is “an accounting” deficit. When analysing 
the impact of the budget on prices the. relevant 
deficit is the “monetary” defict since this would be 
the extra purchasing power injected into the economy. 
If deficit fnancing a understood in this context, all 
market borrowings, special borrowings from the 
Reserve Bank and short-term bdrrowings from the 
Reserve Bank should be considered as deficit 
financing. In terms of this definition in the present: 
Juno. Budget the deficit for 1977-78 would be of the 
order of Rs 1872 crores consisting of market 

ings (1000 crores), special borrowings (Rs 800 
(crores) and short-term borrowings from the Reserve 
‘Bank (Rs 72 crores). 

The exact extent of the “monetary” deficit could 
be had from the data on money supply published by 
the Reserve, Bank of India. The item “net Reserve 
Bank credit to the Government Sector” in the Table 
on “Factors causing Moncey supply variations” could 

. be considered as a fairly good indicator of the 
monetary deficit. . Even this item is to some extent 
an under-statement as credit to public sector under- 
takings is excluded from it. 

The Table below presents data on recent trends 
in net bank credit to the government sector. 

Technically all net bank credit to the government 
sector adds to money supply and should be consider- 
ed inflationary as it is not backed by real goods.. 
However, even excluding the net borrowings from 
‘other banks’ (the impact of which on money 
supply, and hence inflation, could be a matter of 


Net Bank- Credit to the Government Sector” 


debate) the increase in net bank credit to the govern- 
ment sector (after excluding public sector eaterprises) 
between April 1, 1977 and June 10, 19°7 by’ the 
Reserve Bank of India alone is of the high order of 
Rs 1341 crores. In other words, in the last 2: 
months alone deficit financing by the Reserve Bank 
has increased by 19.7 per cent. 

It will be observed that during the whole of 1976- 
TT (April-March) net bank credit to the government 
sector by the Reserve Bank actually fell by Rs 94. 
crores (1.4 per cent); but as ‘other banks” increased 
their net bank credit to the government tector by 
Rs 737 crores, total net bank credit to the govern- 
ment sector rose by Rs 643 crores Nee 8 per cent). 
This stands in sharp contrast to the fact that during 
the first two months itself of 1977-78 th2 increase 
in net bank credit to the government sectcr is Rs 
1518. crores — a rise of 13.8 per cent daring this 
short period. Thus on a monetary basis even in the 
short period of two months in the current financial 
year the deficit has far exceeded the “accounting” 
or “‘budgetary”’ deficit of Rs 72 crores for the entire 

year by several times. 

ron the above it is clear that, monetarily, large- 
scale deficit financing is already in play in “ull force 
and unless some drastic steps are initiated to deal 
with the menace of inflation it is likely to throw out 
of gear all our planning assumptions (since we 
would be left with a floating numeraire), to make 
a mockery of the gains of our development efforts 
and become the single most important facto- causing 
instability and discontent. 

Besides, the Budget proposes to raise an additional 
Rs 160 crores, the bulk of this by way of excise on 
about 20 commodities and by an increase ‘in the 
general excise rate to 2 per cent. As tas been 
pointed. out earlier, in the Indian context’ excise 
levies are shifted on to consumers and result in an 
immediate price rise. It is surprising that not much 
attention has been paid to this aspect of -nflation 
even in the present Budget. 


Fighting Inflation 


T will be recalled that prices were more or less 
trolled between September 1974 and Maroh 
1976; this was to quite some extent due to stern 
measures taken in 1974, The monetary measures 
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(Rs crores) 
: Variations 
3 As on April 1, 1977 over June 10, 1977 over 
“Apri i Aprili June 10 . 
1976 1977 ” 1977 April 2, 1976 April I. 1977 
From Reserve Bank 6889 6795 8136 —94 (— 1.4) +1341 wat 
Other Banks 3452 - 4189 4366 +737 (+21.3) + 177 (+ 4.2) 
Total 10341 10984 `~ 12502 +643 (+ 6.2) +1518 (— 13.8) 
“excludes public sector 
Note: Figures in brackets 


Í percentage changes. 
Source: Woekly Statistical lements of the Reserve Bank of India, 
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‘included the ‘curtailment of ‘availability. of credit i in, 

dition tò raising the cost of credit by increasing | 
interest arid ` deposit rates. The bank rate was 
pushed up to 9 per cent (from 7 pe), and correspond- 
ingly, the lending and it’ rates were hiked up. 
Fiscal measures included the withdrawing of purch- 
asing power by the additional general and 
rhilway Budgets of 1974. Income measures such, 
as CDS scheme, the Additional Emoluments Scheme 
irid the P dend Restrictions Act were also called 

o’play. e impact of these measures was, made 
more pronounced by the voluntary disclosure scheme ' 
and income-tax raids. 

“If, wil be noticed that many of these measures 
are grat ually being done away with, thus slowly 
bùt deftaitely o g the floodgates of inflation. 
The Di~ideid Act has been allowed’ to` lapse, 
tates have been readjusted downward, the 
f the CDS and' Additional ` Emoluments 


‘eros toned down and there appears to be 


in the CDS scheme and a fall in 
income- 


The ion that now poses itself is the sort of ’ 
measures that would help to meet the situation. At 
the same time it is ‘useful to remind ourselves that a 
certain amount’ of price rise is inevitable due to 
fac rs Exogenous to the’ system. One reason for this 
.is that the economy is to some extent dependént on 
international trade for items sich ‘as petroleum, non- 
fdérrous metals (zine, copper and others) and fertiliz- 
ers? the prices of these commodities have'been rising 
‘in international markets. 
-° The other factor which would -give rise toa 
limited degree of inescapable price rise is the law 
of dimnishing returns:to which eyery economy is 
. prone. Technological developments have not been 
so widsspread as to neutralize in all segments and 
sub-segments of the economy the effect of this factor. ` 
‘The to meet the situation would 
obviously have to be of two kinds — long-term and 
short-term medsures. The long-term measures 
“would inclide a proper alignment `of heavy goods 
sector and consumer goods sector, the financing of 
invéstment by teal savings alone and the elimination, 
if' possible, ‘of deficit financing‘in the ‘monetary’ 
setise. In the short-run non-economic factors 
causing price rise such as hoarding have to be met 
by making such activity economically non-paying 
_by increasing the availability of mass-consumption 
i daily goods, details of which ate discussed in subseq- 





` uent paragraphs. 


ue setting up of outlets for distributing mass- 
sumption goods should help. The establishment 
of a pall a public distribution system must, at some ti 
be followed by a public production system to “obviate 
= pcasibility of the system breaking down for lack 
of supplies. It mu bẹ ensured that it is profitable 
to prcduce: mass ption goods for supply to 
‘the public distributi n without diversion of produc- 
tioh away from mass consumption thus aggaravating 
the besic problem in the long run. 
. ‘As far as monetary policy is concerned, it has- been 
mefitioned earlier that since June 1974, the overall 
montcary. policy has been made restrictive; the events 
onthe price front in 1976-77 suggest that these 
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measured have been absorbed ‘by the economy and nb 
longer ‘have their bite. Since general methods of 
credit control have lost their sting, it is time that 
selective credit controls (but of a different kind, than 
that-used in the early sixties) are used. ~. 

The two main culprits in the money supply drama 
were earlier identified as “net foreign excharige as- 
sets of the Reserve Bank” and “net Reserve Bank of 

ia credit to the Government’’. The effect of 
the - first on the Udomestic economy can, be 
nullified by putting these into non-monetary 
deposits by initiating schemes such as the ‘‘Bardepot. 
Plan”. - As to the second factor, there must be some 
upper limit to its increase in each year — say 10 
per cent, if it cannot be eliminated altogether. 

It is always made out that the buffer stocks of 
foodgrains with the Government are a source of 
strength; actually, they are turning out to be mill- 
stones round the neck of the economy. As original 
ly ' conceived foodgrains were procured during bad! 
harvests asa levy to be used for more equitable 
distribution` of available supplies. With a view to 
encouraging food production, procurement prices 
were fixed. It often happened that opsn market 
prices were higher than these Procurement prices; 
in these circumstances procurement prices were soon 
treated as support prices — prices below whith 
Government would not permit prices to drop. These 
support prices have been gradually raised over the 
years. It is in this context that buffer stocks have to 
be viewed. 

Paradoxically, it will be realized that the food 
procurement policy for 1977-78 is inflationary as 
procurement prices have been raised. The Govern- 
ment is thus committed to two contrary goals, 
namely, from the production side, that of upholding 
the procurement price while from the consumer side 


_that of reducing foodgrain prices.- One of these 


objectives will have to go. 
Ina country where under-nutrition and malnut- 


- rition is rampant and where daily food ‘intake is 1600 ~ 


calories against a requirement of 1800 calories, it is 

absurd to talk of sutplus. foodgrain production and 

lack of space to store foodgrains. The best storage 

space is in the stomachs of our hungry millions, 

And there is no better way of doing this than by 

allowing increased production to have its 

effect on prices. After -all ‘the bulk of foodgrain 

production does not depend on procurement or 
support prices but on the monsoon. Formerly 
people used to eat a little more during good mon- 
soon years. With our new food policy .we have 
deprived them of even this little God-given luxury. 

What is the purpose of increased foodgrains production | 
if somehow the system operates to prevent people 
Srom eating a little more? 

It must be pointed out that so long as issue prices 
are below procurement prices buffer stock operations 
would still leave a residual inflatio impact on, 
the economy to the extent of the subsidy. Besides, 
the bulk of foodgrain surplus consists of wheat and 
not rice. The buffer stock consists of 15 million 
tonnes of wheat and 5 million tonnes of rice, It is 
ricé which needs buffer stock operations. | 

The other positive point in the health of the 
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etbnomy — rising foreign exchange reserves — offers 
more scope and is less constrained by political policy 
opinions. these reserves are used to import cs- 
sential consumer goods, which are in short supply 
domestically, exogenously the o ion would in- 
crease the availability of goods in the economy and 
at the same time withdraw purchasing power, thus 
acting simultaneously on the demand and supply 
sides areas in moderating price rises. , 

The question next would be the nature of goods 
to be imported. Obviously this process, has to be 
restricted to those goods of mass consumption 
whose production declined in 1976-77 or in the 
previous year. Some of the consumption goods 
which would qualify for imports are briefly discussed 
in the following paragraphs. . 

Rice, the principal food crop and `of which we 

“have only a modest buffer stock: experienced a 
decline in production (world production also wit- 
nessed a similar trend) in 1976-77, production fal- 
ling to 44° million tonnes from 49 million tonnes in 
1975-76. However, since production in 1975-76 was 
an abnormal increase over the production of 39 
million tonnes in 1974-75, the position is not alar- 

' ming. Nevertheless, as rice is the staple food it is 
adviceable to build up stocks from international 

.. purehases to provide for lean years. Immediately, 

“imports of about one million tonnes could -be ar- 


Another important item is ediblé oils whose price 


roso by 60 per cent in 1976-77. Fluctuations in 
edible oils price have been a problem with ‘us for the 
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_ It would be a 


-case of these 


last ten years but no long-term plañ has béeh evolved 
to meet the situation which worsened in 1976-77. 
The production of groundnut fell sharply by almost 
one million tonnes in 1976-77 (1974-75 — 5,11 milli 
tonnes, 1975-76 — 6.99 million tonnes and 1976-77 —` 
6.0 million tonnes), The problem was further dggrav- 
ated by a continuous fall in the last three years (1974- 
bay 1976-77) in the production of copra arid cotton 
_ Since the Government has already ected. by ree i 
import licences, what is needed is to that 
reaches the country and consumer. In this case too, - 
since itis a chronic problem (of a commodity of- 
mass daily consumption) which needs a long-term 
solution, efforts must be directed towards building’ 
up a buffer stock from imports (when international 
prices are favourable) for meeting violent. price 
fluctuations during the year as also to prevent an- 
nual price rises, Im should consist of groundnut 
oil since it is this which people want. Hasty imports 
of oil, rapeseed oi, sunflower oil and o 


. edible oils only aggravate the problem as they-do not 


meet demand requirement but result in unsold and 
unwanted stocks. ‘ . 


Tur dal and other pulses whose price rose by. 15 per 


cent in 1976-77 saw a fall in production in 1976-77. It . 


will be Tealised that dals form the major source _of 
protein in the Indian diet as consumption of animal. 
protein is negligible. In this context any shortfall 
in production, and hence consumption, .has to be 
viewed with the gravest concorn as it has. direct 
and immediate deleterious effect on human health. 
> t policy to see that the price 
of pulses is tically, reduced and held: at the 
lower level by large-scale imports. Steps cojild: be 
taken to apor about 20,000 tonnes immedia 
and in ition, 
ternational prices are favourable) must be ini ; 
to build up a buffer stock of about 2 lakh tonnes from - 
por : f and 
most discussions on foodgrains, atténtion is , 
usually focussed on rice and wheat. It is now time 
that we took serious note of coarse grains (jowar 
and bajra) which form the staple dist for people 


-below the poverty line. The fall in production in . 


coarse grains in 1976-77 should be made up by 
imports, besides building a buffer stock from imports 
to hold their long-term price line. ns 

The prices of fibres aa risen by 29 per cent in 
1976-77, a large per cent of this being accounted for 


lined in the Jast three ‘years (1974-75 — ‘1.22 


. million tonnes, 1975-76 — 1.04 million tonnes and. 


af eam ae tonnes). 

ere is ano c of mass consumption daily 

pora fare as tea and fruits and vegetables whose 

prices have risen, with tea price rising by 50 cent 

and fruits and vegetables by 30 percent. “Ia the 
commodities 


accompanied with increased production; however, 
domestic supply. has fallen due to increased exports. 
Prevention of exports of these commodities. (or rest- 
ricting their exports to genuine exportable surpluses) 
oT eR to prevent their price rise in the domestic 


‘ 


Price rises have been . 


s 


oa 


long-term efforts (buying we i: 


‘by cotton whose production has continuously ‘dec- 4 


‘Prof Charles Bettelhetm, 
the distinguished 


ecosomist, is pu on 
in, india. "For years, he kas 
nea opremi support for 

of the Commu- 
air: Laos of China under 
Mco Tse-tung. He was the 


On July 4 4, 1977 he resigned 
fion the Presidentship of 





f Larder once ry attempted 
coup d'etat levelled at the 
‘Four can in no way be con- 
sidered convincing; as a general 
rule.i is those who have effective- 
carried outa coup d'etat who 
that those whom they 
have eliminated wanted to seize 
‘power by force... 
Pho way in which the ‘criti 
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cisme’ of the Four have been 
made and are being conducted 


i has nothing in common ` with the 


teachngs of Mao. One cannot 
find eny Marxist analysis in what 
has been published, merely libels 
and the low level of 
which clearly betrays the inability 


of ths present Jeadership of the 


Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
to elaborate a serious critique of 
the points. which would have 
formed the political line of the 
Four... 

In the last few months’ papers 
it has been said „that the Four 
kd a decadent 


representative of the new bour- 
geoisie, Further it is affirmed 
that the Four have clung 
obstinately to the positions of 
landed proprietors and the 
bourgeoisie, that they are leaders 
100 per cent committed to the 
capitalist road. - i 
They are presented as sworn 
enemies of the CCP, the working 
class, the entire people and the 
Chinese nation; they are said to 
be guilty of contact with foreign 
powers, servility to foreigners, 


the import of goods ‘useful to ` 


the activities of their secret agents 
and the importing. of luxury 
articles, Equally they are said 
to have ‘ purposely squandered 
state funds to harm socialist 
accimmulation, and to have 
praised material incentives. ‘They 
are also presented af Kuomintang 
agents. , 

If such accusations corres- 


` ponded to reality, this could 


only raise the most serious doubts 
on the composition of the CCP 
leadership and the vigilance of 
Mao, Tse-tung himself. Under 
such conditions one could also 
conclude that all or part of 
tocay’s leadership will one day 
reveal ves to be Kuo- 
mintang a capable of 
Se tape A aA enemy’. 

I believe, these accus- 
ion Yao not correspond to the 
truth,’ it is impossible to put any 
confidence in leaders who deceive 
the people while carrying out the 
elimination of those with whom 
they are Bhi. ag ee not by 
clearly stating the basis for such 
pap aaa but by resorting 


In these conditions, one can 
-only conclude that the fidelity 
proclaimed to the political line 
formulated by Mao Tse-tung is a 
smokescreen designed to camou~ 
flage a completely different line. 
In fact, a tidy of the texts pub- 
lished in China in the last few 
` months, together with what one 
knows of the actual course of 
events there, has led ms to the 
conclusion that it is actually a 
revisionist line which has carried 
the day. The critique of Teng has 
been abandoned, while calls 
abound giving primacy to produc- 
tion over revolution. 

Discipline and order are prais- 


typical ed, while there is no longer any 


question of the right to preserve’ 
one’s opinion, out 
of the right and the duty fo robe 
against a bourgeois political line. 

‘The questions posed by the 
position of women during the 
socialist transition are simply not 
recognised. The struggle 
bourgeois rights is pra 2° 
longer mentioned. The problem 
of the existence of the bourgeoisie 
in the heart of the is con- 
jured away. Tho to the class 
struggle is replaced by the call to 
‘struggle against the Four’... 

On the international plane, the 
struggle against the two super- 
powers has lama been 


other peoples are often considered 
‘positive’. 'Fhat, for example, was 
how the events in Zaire were 
treated. 

However, when the two im- 
perialist bandits confront each 
other there is no place for any 
support to one side or the other... 
In fact these: practices play into 
the hands of social imperialism... 

Experience has shown how the 
present leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party uses inter- 
national acclaim to try and 
increase its prestige in the eyes of 
the Chinese masses. Therefore, 
to give one’s approval to the 
political line presently in com- 
mand in China, or even to strike 
an attitude which might appear 
to be approving, is to render no 
service at all to the Chinese 

people, nor to those struggling for 
socialism in China, , ‘ 
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Plight 

of 
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NDIA is a composite nation. The poration ae 

I Muslims, Sikhs, 

tho second largest 

Coie E U Canty AA oR as mach to tho 

progress of the nation as any other group holding 

this pcsition. 

aA aa beleg ti latgest among the. mibority 
the amo 

gro a opie tis i in car diecuion 
But the problems which the Muslims face in the 

country are almost entirely different from tho 

problems of a minority group in any society which is 

deeply rooted in the past. 

It ic an oft-repeated slogan that the Muslims are 

econo-nically backward, but little has besn done to 

evolve a criterion to measure that backwardness. In 
a developing country like ours where, despite the 

aier OF 4 aiy of balanced 

imbalences persist, to talk about the backwardness of 
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ee a AE Malin University 
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the Muslims is easiar said than proved. Truly . 
enough backwardness is a relative term. And unless 

same comparative study is done, the mere slogan of 
Musiim backwardness 1s futile To investigate the 
actual position is a. hard task in the a 
situation. This | is ee of insufficient an 


income, proportion of people 
Sd commen (at aplona ot aon are not 
available! Yet the sickness and acute poverty of 
the community is no | hidden. General observa- 
tions and superficial available can be accepted 


. as bird’s eye view of the problem if not as an 


empirically teated hypothesis. 


of their being orthodox:and isolationist. This view 
is widely prevalent and nino out of ten readers 
who ave not had the to acqauint them- 
selves with the facts, aro carried away by it. The 
fact is that because of historical reasons, the causes 
of the plight of Muslims are equally related to the 
pani as TO to tonie heap Before the dawn of 
freedop, the which the Muslim community 
had to face were of a different nature than the 
challenges which they face now after freedom. Due 
to the partition of the country, the best manpower 
asset among Muslims migrated to Pakistan. The 
Sae a with lack of effective 
d inspiring leadership in those critical years. The 
feeling of alienation and insecuftity affected a 
economic progress of the community. Lack of 
incentive, proper guidance and nonavailability’ of 
capital also retarded any organized or pnoepanized 


. attempt at economic upliftment. 


Any angia pextainiiig to the candea, connequneces 
and cure of the economic malady of Indian Muslims 
cannot ignore the traditional sources of their liveli- 
hood since the present state of affairsis a result of 
negligence that has been accumulating through years. 
Hence it is necessary to study the facts in historical 
perspective and the impact they exercise on the 
econoniic predicament of the community.. 

Muslims in India came as traders and warriors. The 
whole Muslim population in the conni comprises 
of emigrants and converts.? The foreign settlement ~ 
was confined on the western coasts and western part 
of the country. The large numbers of Muslims in 
UP and other provinces of the country are many 
converts the remainder being the emigrants. 
province of UP the home sor largest number Thr 
Muslims with the city of Delhi on its western border 
was the traditional centre of Muslim rule. Muslims 
mostly related with -the dynasty, were ~ essentially 
town dwellers. But a considerable percentage’of the 
Muslim population also lived in rurali areas. Hence 
the Muslim economy depended largely on 
legal practice, tax collection and the military and 
police.? 

Piao the downfall of Muslim rule, these were 

main sources from where they earned their 
ia. But as Britishers strengthened their 
position as rulers of India, they introduced new rules 
and policies in the country which affected the 
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' Muslims much more ad than any other com- 
munity. These adverse policies were the result of 
their bitter experience with Muslims. In the process 
ese over the sub-continent, it was the Muslim 
rulers and Muslim masses at whose hands the 
British suffered a lot. jt was but natural for them 
looking far away into the future that Muslims should 
be crushed to a level that they might not raise their 
heads again and pose a threat to ‘the British Raj. 
The Wahabi and other movements in addition to the 
great revolt of 1857 confirmed the British belief that 
‘the greatest ememy of their Empire were the Muslims. 
Consequently wherever there were Muslims they 
E mee ed and developed intense 

them. It was this attitude of the rulers which 

the Muslim community adversely. And it 


was this period which can be as the begin- 
ning of the decadence of the Muslim economy. 

, sarge recent yer groom century, ‘the 
power between thres main 
grou first the landlords controlli the fortunes 
of thousands of tenants, secondly, traders and 


money lending, Muslims pres- 
or show. Muslims by faith (as interest 
in Islam) did not involve themselves 
-lending- business, But trade has been 


In the beginning of the twentieth century in UP 
almost 20 per cent of those caring a living from 
trade and commerce were Muslims.* 

But in general, their share in 
very littl. Apart from sas or oo big eading aad 
money lending communities such as the Pathans 
of ipur and Syeds of Jasnath, nearly all 
tho and banking concerns 
in UP :were Hindu-owned. Muslims were mainly 
peddlars, stall holders and shopkeepers, constituting 
a minor section of the commercial community. For 
example, in-1907, 22 per gent of those sitting: on 
‘Municipal Boards in UP were Hindu- business men 
but only two per cent were Muslims. Thus due to 
the poor participation of Muslims in trade and 
commerce it was sàid that Muslims as a rule did 
not engage in i 

But the landlords were much more powerful 
‘than the men of commerce, As pointed out earlier, 
UP ‘has been the traditional centre of Muslim rule, 
Muslims in this province had a greater share in land- 
ownership than anywhere else. Muslims held a xX- 
one-fifth of the land where the landlords 
wero strongest.” This position of Muslims 
can be assessed with ining e gine reyes 

were 13 per cent of total population o 
Leo aa ena ae 20 percent of the land. 
‘Moreover they were able to elect about 40 per cent 
of the members of the District Boards.* 

But the Great Revolt of 1857 dealt a severo blow 
to the Muslim community as awhole, More than 
this, the Permanent Settlement not only affected 
the Muslims-of Bengal, but Muslims in general all 


-B 


has been 


over the country. The extent to which the /Perma- 
neat Settlement, expropriated the Muslim landlords 


Set Ghd oe aoe aed oo 
only 10 percent of the total land. The virtual ex- 
tinction of Muslim aristocracy also affected Muslim 
society at all levels. Legitimately Hunter reports 
that hundreds of ancient families were ruined. 
Another field from where Muslims earned their 
living was oir aa service, As already mention- 
ed, throughout the Mughal Empire their main 
occupation was and police services apart 
from tenancy etc. But due to the change in the 
educational policy under the British, Muslims 
received a severo setback in the sphere of education. 
The language which they spoke and wrote was los- 
ing its value so far as the services and legal practice 
were concerned. The imtroduction-of a new lang- 
uage in the schools and offices proved to be a 
severe handicap for of the job-seekers and practi- 
ern Upto the middle of the nineteenth century 
the British educational policy had a very limited 
effect on the then North West Provinces. The vast 
Majority which went to schools, went to indigenous 
schools where they were taught as their fathers had 
been. In 1882 Muslims. held nearly 35 per -cent 
of all government posts. And in judicial and other 
influential posts their share was of the order of 45 
and 50 per cent, respectively.” 
Moreover it was a matter of convenience for the 
British in those days to have Muslims in infiuential 
posts for conducting successful administration 
because. of the ability and experience they had 
accumulated during centuries of Muslim rule. But 
as time passed and reforms in policies in the various 
flelds were put into practice, Muslims were faced with 
critical days. The abolition of Persian Urdu and 
and the introduction of English were felt differently by 
the various castes and communities of India. To the 
Hindu eee it Poea ia peeblem and iti 
adjusted itself to the 
earning as its ancestors had ad 
later to Urdu. Likewise it’ did- not affect the 
Muslim feudal class, as their wealth sheltered’ them 
from seeking government service; as for educating 
their children they were wealthy enough to efford 
Private tutors. But the Muslim service families 
suffered a severe blow. On the one hand they hiie 
not ready to cast aside the language of their 
and, on the other, propaganda tortadsthem bs gots 
English schools and acquaint themselves with Wes- 
tern learnings. - bears out the fact that the: 
Muslim children were slow to go to English schools. 
It was not till the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the Musilm children were as meny in 
proportion to their Population | in government 
schools and colleges.1° 
Towards the end of the nineteenth per Tan 
Moreover ù offices became increasingly hard to get. ' 
or SOT ik BPTU DA eae of a eae only 
persons who could read Deva- 
Gagriand Peele Bod. futher PTa er Gino 
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beforet ho Múslims as they were not acqauinted with 
the Devinagri script in their normal course of 
education, Hence this language policy affected them 
more than any other community interested in’ em- 


ploymert, Da 

All this taken together “worsdéned the position of 
Muslims with relation to employment and they lost 
their dominant position. Available statistics reveal 
that Muslims dominated: the executive and judicial 
services in UP, their share being 63.9 per cent in 
1857 but lost their position by 1913 when their share 
fell to 34.7 per cent. 

On the one hand, the conditlon of Muslims has 
been stulauten rD ; ages other, the 
community, oing g to 
the situation, had thrown all aything to. chek 
freedom movement’ to rid the country of alien 
yoke. Successful struggle brought freedòm to the 
country but the tussle between the Congress and Mus 
lim Lengue gave birth to a new nation — Pakistan. 

The creation of Pakistan resulted in a greater loss 
for the Muslim community in group 
which remained in the country was weakened due 
to the migration of its best assets. The basis of 
Partiticn was supposed to be the incompatibility of 
Hindus and Muslims. With the success of the prop- 
agators of this thesis, a sense of injury pervaded 
among the Hindus. The discriminatory policy found 
a place also in the heart of the people of the major- 
ity community. The feeling of injury and hence the 

strenghthened by the disputes with the 
newly-born country resulted in communal riots lead- 
ing te the loss of lives and property in various 
parts cf the country. 

It was this prejudiced thinking of the people in 
ower which Jot to the Muslin under-representation 
in the military and police. Lack of trust too played 
an important role in keeping the Muslims away from 
influertial posts, In addition to all these, reser- 
vations in services were cancelled and zamindari 
syste. was abolished. This also affected that 
section of the co 
escaping from the s anger. All this result- 
Sie edt Gace economic misery. 

Evacuees property laws created no less difficulty 
than the modification of service rules by the Britishers. 
If a single member of any family migrated to Pakistan 
leaving others behind in India, the whole property 
was confiscated. This mostly in cases 
where property was not divided among different 
brothers. But this was not one-sided. Though 
different in nature, Muslims too could not keep 
themselves above that type of thinking. They too 
developed a senso of fear and insecurity due to 
frequsnt communal riots and -prejudices of their 
fellow citizens. It was because of this trend of think- 
ing that they have been blamed more often for being 
out cf the national mainstream. 

Ths insular trend of thinking continued almost 
upto the sixties, but now it has weakened if not gone. 
This is perhaps because both the communities have 
started thinking in terms of some mutual, under- 
standing. It seems that the majority community has 
abandoned the policy of driving the Muslims out“ 
and have started reviving age-old tradition in which 
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which was successful ‘in - 


both lived peacefully taking care of each other, 
Likewise, it-seems that the minority community too 
has shed its fear and started that it is this 
land where they have to live in amity with others 
arcund et _Also the trend shows that they have 


` recently born realisation has 
had so far litle effect on years of sufferings of the 


community. ; 

Studying the present state of backwardness of this 
largest minority group in the country, analysts have 
adopted two’ extreme approaches. Some say that 
Muslim backwardness is due to their own ortho- 
doxy, religious fanaticism and isolationism. This, 
position is usually held iy Eun a ae The other 
extreme position is that for pal E a 
people in power are responsible 
this is the approach adopted by a section of vocal 
sympathisers of this community. But a balanced 
analysis of the economic miseries of Muslims reveak 


government or its lower functionaries have been 
apran praana a discriminatory policy in 
ping aun oym yment,” issuing licences and providing 
oans" for trade and industry. But the lack of deter- 
mined desire to ameliorate its conditions and to 
wage a battle against poverty on the part of the 
Muslims themselves have been equally cee 
for its backwardness. They can legitimately claim 

that loans and other fanned facilities provided 
by the government involves interest and as interest 
is forbidden they cannot get benefit from these 
schemes. Moreover, while they can say that they are 
being discriminated regarding loans, what about the 
voluntary efforts similar to those funds such as Sikhs, 
Marwaris and Bohras? The absence of any monet- 
ary institution to provide loan on interest-free 
basis is one indication of their economic lethargy. 
For, while it is afact that the Muslim masses live 
below sobeistente eo, Ii isalo a fact thet 


However, what seems to be lacking is not the 
finance but the effective socio-economic leadership 
to guide the masses along the right path. Muslims 
are faced with a host of leaders each of them think- 
ing in a different way, and hence instead of giving 
any worthwhile plan of action they give different 
plans criticising each other. 

When examined from the educational angle, it 
seems the plight of Muslims is due to the prevalence 
of mass illiteracy in the community. While they 
shied away from Western education in the past, they 
still lack the zeal to go in for scientific and technical 
education in- large numbers although their cultural 
traditions have always app scientific and 
technical education. It seems that they have for- 
gotten the lesson of their ancestors that they should 
say what they do. Moreover, one the main causes 
behind their economio plight is that their youth 
seem to have adopted some of the outward trap 
of the Western culture but has done little to 
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scientific and technological devel which ` 
oould have equipped them better for life. ‘ 
To. meet the new of the time, the 


eye intellectuals should, like Sir Syed, 
for the enean poun men of their fi 
beings. Education provides the key to any 
and’ until Penns EPS A g Way et 
talks about economic progress shall 

fa ihe comectn, EA anoa Soteris (ake tho 
one in Aligarh) should be reactivised. 

‘sources of these aro spent unwisely. They should 
be garnered for the educational upliftment of ‘the 
Muslims. The organiser should realise that to 
inject medicine in the dead body is of no use. 
Proper injection. should be given at the oe 
Moment, In this regard; an effective pro 

an be devised toca the witcllicent and tndaetrings 
students from different corners of the country to 
opt for education in various institutions, 
. Various. programmes of advancing loans, giving 
stipends and prizes should be started. For finan- 
cing. these schemes, such organisations should 
effectively manage the assets lying idle and collect a 
big fond from donations all over the country. 

In this connection Waqf Property should not 
‘remain untouched and unutilised The students who 
benefit from these schemes in particular and students 
in general should be made aware of their duties and 
„responsibilities towards their ity — and the 


community - 
nation. They should: be told of their rights ‘and 


duties. In addition to the said organisation, the 
lacal educational. societies as those in Calcut and 
Jammu and Kashmir should either merge themselves 
- into the All-India Muslim Educational Societies to 
implementa uniform programme of action or extend 
their sphere in consultation with other similar 
organisations. 

, Höwever, the efforts for upliftment should not be 
one-sided. Strategy of war against misery should be 
to attack on all fronts. Even a casual observation 
reveals the fact that Muslims are good craftsmen but 
due to their lack of finance, they work for others for 
a paltry amount, being expldited by the capitalists. 
Hence the supply of edequate financial resources to 
crafts, business and small-scale industries. operated 
pele rp NE important area that 


problem. An organization should be formed by 
theae small-scale industrialists supported ‘by Big 
Businesamen and industrialists for welfare of the 


Ghamber | 
. This should not only. 


: assist those who are already in business 


short of money but, it must, advance loans to those 
skilled persons who need financial backing ‘ito start 
their .own business. The traditional small-scale 
industries like the tannies of Kanpur, utensils of 
Moradabad, glass work (particularity bangles) of 
Ferozabad, the shoo business of Agra) the.' Kargha 
cloth of Mau and at other places eto. are oven today 
owned largely by Muslims. These are still operated 
and run traditionally. In the modern industrial 
e ro On o tras a 

; their goods with ;modern 
techniques, The cost structure of these industries 
‘would also be reduced if this: is done .and thereby of 


-these industries. And on the basis of this study 


Muslim Community should adopt a course of action 
fot the removal of poverty from among them, 


NOTES si 
k has been done in this con 


ervices otc, being inexhaustive 
covering only « snail part of tho total aren, cannot bo taken : 
for generalisation. 
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EMERGENCY AND CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS (Contd. from page 6) 


bourgeoisie, granting the latter a fresh lease of life. 
This has to be viewed with particular concern, 
because the Rightist core within the Congress was all 
along campaigning for hostponemen' of elections, 
blatantly pleading for poli consolidation without 
caring for the people’s verdict. The Amendment of 
Article 83(2) thus was in clear violation of all 
democratic norms and aspirations of the masses. 

Then there was the incorporation of Article 31D, a 
notorious provision dealing with prevention/prohib- 
ition of anti-national activities and formation of 
anti-national associations, which was expressly kept 
beyond the reach of judicial scrutiny. In other 
words, the decision of the Executive relating to any 
such banning of activities in its narrow class- 
interests would be sacrosanct. 

Again, quite ,interestingly, Article 103 was 
amended, giving the President and not the Court the 
authority to entertain and inquire into the allegations 
of corruption against Members of Parliament. This, 
we feel, was another gimmick to resolve the contradic- 
tion that might crop ùp between the Executive and the 
Judiciary. This only means that, in the matter of 
inquiring into cases of corruption involving the MPs, 
the Prime Minister, the way her authority had been 
boosted by virtue of the earlier Amendments, would 
play the key role in “advising” the President. - 

This drive towards consolidation of the Executive 
authority was manifest at another level too. This 
becomes evident if one looks into the various amend- 
ing clauses that systematically aimed at concentration 
of powers at the Centre by destroying the principle of 
federal autonomy. Thus Article 257A was incorpor- 
ated that would enable the Government of India to 
“deploy any armed force of the Union or any other 
force subject to the control of the Union for dealing 
with any grave situation of law and order in any 
State”. Consequently, this was incorporated as entry 
2A in the Union List under the Seventh Schedule. In 
compliance with this provision, the entries in the 
State List relating to public order, police, etc. were 
made subject to entry 2A of the Union List. 

This tightening of the grip was revealed more 
menacingly in the Amendment of Article 352(1) 
which would make possible the declaration of 
internal emergency in any part of the Indian 
territory whenever this would be found necessary. 
All this was done in the name of countering the 
threat of internal disturbances. This, we contend, 
was indeed an excellent cover for concealing the 

ultimate political intention of the Rightist core that 
was gradually raising its ugly head within the 
organisation of the ruling party. 

Such talks could particularly dupe many Marxists 
even, because a year ago indecd there had been witnes- 
sed the political threat of counter-revolution in June 
1975. Raising always thus the bogey of “threat” 
could mislead many, as such talks did not, very 
carefully, specify what kind of new threat the ruling 
coterie had in mind to counter in the immediate 
future, that is, the “threat from the Right or from 
the growing discontent of the masses — nay the 
growing possibility of Left and democratic unity 
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that might pose a serious threat to the monopoly 
Tule of the bourgeoisie, 
@ 

T° understand the real political designs behind 

these moves for steady concentration of power in 
the hands of the Executive, it is very much A 
as it has been pointed out earlier, to look into the 
arena of extra-constitutional developments too during 
the period of Emergency. 

This became evident, in the first place, in the in- 
creasing centralisation of the working of the govern- 
mental machinery, particularly in the strengthening 
of the Prime Minister’s Secretariat and special 
agencies, which virtually became the real policy- 
making centre, especially during Emergency.® 

Secondly, the distinction between the ruling party 
and the Government, which is an accepted norm of 
bourgeois democracy, was being deliberately nar- 
rowed down to a level where the authority of the 
party under the control of a “caucus” virtually ruled 
supreme, that is, in the working of the All India 
Radio, Samachar and the most sensitive areas of 
general administration. 

Thirdly, there was the menacing move for deliber- 
ately breaking up the Congress as a bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic party and building up in its place a non-class, 
so-called cadre- based organisation which would draw 
its strength from such action squads as the Youth 
Congress, the Ex-Servicemen’s Cells and the Seva 
Dal, and not from the toiling masses who are 
engaged in production.* 

Fourthly, the aftermath of Emergency witnessed 
how the ruling party was systematically encouraging 
massive political infiltration of the Rightist elements, 
particularly the members of Right parties, within its 
fold and how the Rightist core within the ruling 
Congress Party was being systematically streng- 
thened.§ ‘ 

Finally, on the ideological plane too, systematic 
attempts were being made to provide a rationale for 
the concentration of power, particularily for the 
absolute supremacy of the Executive authority, which 
amounted even to the dangerous plea for replacing 
the parliamentary system by an all-powerful presid- 


‘ential system in the country.® 


If these menacing extra-constitutional develop- 
ments are taken into account for understanding how 
the party of the ruling bourgeoisie was desperately 
trying to consolidate its position in the period of its 
crisis of stability, the political content of these 
Constitutional Amendments then becomes particul- 
arly meaningful. Accordingly, the Amendment Acts 
in some places aim at boosting up the Executive 
authority by systematically laying down new provi- 
sions which glorify the office of the Prime Minister, 
or which arbitrarily strengthen the levers of control 
of the Union Government over administration and 
the autonomy of States, or which give unheard of 
powers to the Executive to suppress democratic 
aspirations of the masses on the pretext of prohib- 
iting ‘‘anti-national activities”. 
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Besides, the Amendment Acts also sought to du 
the people as. well as a sizable section of the Leh 
democracic intelligentsia by aiming at consolidation 
of the pcwers of the Executive behind a facade of 
legal. ficcions made out of some of the provisions. 
Onė such instance has been, as already analysed, 
_ the mytk created around the “revolutionary” strike 
` against the Judiciary. This more subtle manoeuvre 
to doceire the people reached alarming propertions 
in the 4%d Amendment Act, if one scrutinises its 


remaining provisions. 


First, there was the hoax of declaring in the Pre- 
amble tc the Constitution that the cherished goal 
of the nation is the attainment of a “socialist” 
Republic, in addition to its becoming secular, 

sovereign and democratic. Such a pompous declar- 


` ation is particularly deceptive because this would be 


an excel ent cover for concealing the ultimate padlit- 
ical designs with which the 42nd Amendment was 


In fact, a careful look at the provisions of ‘the 
Act world show that not a single provision is there 
which would suggest that the: Government was 
serious z0 effect a break with the capitalist path in 
any sector nor is there a single provision that calls 
for: ae participation ‘or involvement in any 


Abov» all, the Preamble is not, legally pikig a: 
part of the Constitution. Hence, whatever solemn 


declarat.ons might be made by the Government, the 
scope fcr the Government to ignore any such com- 
mitmen: to socialism remains always there. 

Secordly, there is the trick of incorporating a long 
catalogue of social goals which the State is -supposed 
to realise under Article 39A, 43A and. 48A in the 
Chapter on Directive Principles of State Policy, with- 


- ‘out maLing it the legal imperative for the State to 


impl t ay of these cherished goals within a 
- stipul od. On the contrary, under the new 
Article 51À the citizens have been mado legally duty- 
bound to abide by some obligations as dictated by 
the State. 

Analysed politically, this would only mean that 
While the State gets an excellent pretext not to impie 
ment the socio-economic goals as laid down in 
IV whith incorporates the Directive Principles “ot 
State Policy, the people, however, on the contrary 
are made duty bound to abide by certain political 
obligations towards the established Government. 

‘we characterise as a typical example of legal 
fiction, because the new Articles that have been 
incorpcrated in Part IV are quite high-sounding in 
their ay promises (that is, equal oppertunities and 
, facilities for development of children, equal justice 
and fres legal aid, etc.), and if they are treated in 
terms cf their words, it would be difficult to discern 
the real political motive behind such apparently 
impressive gimmicks. But if read together with the 
Fundamental Duties that makes it a lega! imperative 
for the citizen, for example, ‘to abjure violence’? or 
to periorm such ambiguous responsibility as ‘‘to 
uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and integ- 
rity of India”, it is. possible perhaps to smell the rat. 

The implication i is, we feel, that the 'Government’s 
interpretation of what constitutes “violence” or what 
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constitutes threat to the “unity and integrity Gi 
India would be final, and that 

authority- of the Government would Met be ey” 
armed to tighten its noose around the necks Of the 
people. This entire exercise of making the socio- 
economic obligations of the Government toward the 
people legally non-enforceable and making the 
obligations of the ' people | dubia ng rela 
legally binding appears partic y hypocri 
because the 42nd Amendment does not envisage the 
incorporation of a single clause that strengthens or 
expands the rights of the people or that makes it a 
legal mal obligation for the Government to guarantee a 
minimum socio-economic freedom and security to 
the masses. 

Thirdly. ‘there is the hullabaloo about tho 
supremacy of Parliament which, according to many, 
has been firmly recognised by the 42nd Mipecidiiaat 
Act; in justification, they point tothe. Amendment of 
Article 368 which lays down that, following the 
procedure outlined in this Article; any provision of 
the Constitution can be amended by Parliament, , 
which cannot be questioned in any court whatsoever. 

In other words, there is the innocent and some- 
what “radical” plea that Article 368, the way it has 
been amended, has put the final seal of approval on ' 
the Constituent power of Parliament and that, more- 
over, this new Amendment would henceforth restrain 
completely the Judiciary from creating such obnoxious 
hurdles as we have witnessed earlier in the Golak- 
nath and the Keshavananda Bharati cases. Such a 
plea, we repeat, is another very subtle: method of 
concealing the politics behind this move in the form 
of presenting the issue in the light of legal formalism, 
as if it is a tussle between the supremacy of Parlia- 
mont'and the supremacy of the Judiciary. 

We contend that this so-called Amendment, by 
reaffirming the constituent power of Parliament, only 
affirms that in near future the ruling party, assured 
as it is of its confortable majority in, Parliament and 
the State’ Assemblies, and of a fresh lease of life 
because of the Amendment of. Article 83(2), now is 
given the blank cheque to change the parliamentary 
form of government to a presidential one, or to any 
other worse form that it thinks fit to serve its narrow 
class interests, because there is no authority that can 
question this constituent power of Pariiament to 
amend the Constitution. 

In fact, one would be rather vainly’ searching for’ 
any provision in the 42nd Amendment Act that 
affirms that the entary system of government 
will not be changed. In other words, viewed in tho 
light of legal formalism, this would appear to .be an 
affirmation of the supremacy of Parliament; yot, 
looking at the issue politically, ons would .be com- 
polled to draw a different conclusion altogether. 
Politically, this would mean that the move for 
instituting a Presidential form of Government, or 
converting the then Parliament into a Consembly 
having failed, the ruling party, dominated as it was 
bythe the Rightist core within it, put forward this 
Amendment as a third alternative, which would now 
clear the decks for instituting a Presidential form of , 
Government'in the near future on the ground that ` 
Parliament has the constituent power of altering the 
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‘basic structure of the Constitution. 

This would, moreover, imply that in future any 

sort of anti-democratic provision could be incor- 
‘ porated in the Constitution, which no other author- 
ity would be in a position to question. One would 
tather shudder to think what powers this amended 
form of Article 368 could have given to Indira 
Gandhi aa ce been swept back to power in March 
1977. ° 

This, EERE ET not give rise to the mis- 

paa T er of this article cherish 
ons about the ‘role of the Judiciary in a bour- 
goois society. Indeed, in normal cin 
politically it would be ‘of course absolutely correct 
to oppose any move for vindicating the cause of 
judicial conservatism when this is pitted-against any 
social, economic or political measure that strengthens ` 
the process of democratisation in the country. Thus 
it was very correct to defend the earlier Amendment 
Acts, like the 24th and 25th Amendments. 

And’ this also explains why the conservative 

Pee iar pad oe “kad olanbe the 
almost'a kind of “third chamber” as in 
the USA should be firmly opposed. This also should 
be done not in the perspective of legal formalism, 
that is, by posing it as an issue between Parliament 
Sy oes aun but this, too, should be done politic- 
ue ‘very explicitly that the move for 
giving the Today a supra status would strengthen 
of the vested interests as against the 

interests of the makses. 

It is exactly by employing this political Pea 
that one should take a ifferent stand in regard to 
Judiciary during the period of Emergency. Taking 
into account the crisis of stability that was involved 

.in the declaration of Emergency, the menacing 
extra-constitutional developments, and the ruthless 
‘drive, reaching sometimes a dangerous level, for 
consolidating the Executive authority at the cost of 
all other bourgeois democratic conte not to 
speak of the interests of the masses, becomes 
sufficiently -evident that the move to Neural the 
powers of the Judiciary was aimed precisely at 
concentrating all power in the hands of the_ 
- Executives. 

In such a dangerous situation, it is necessary to 
strike against this move, strengthening the 
Executive at the cost of the Judiciary in ‘such an 
extraordinary situation that was assuming a fear- 

-` ‘some character day by day, and that too by creating 
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` civil servant 


the legal fiction .that as if it ee eae 


but Parliament that was being st 
far more than strengthening the Mere 
at the cost of Parliament, 

In other words. when the bourgeoisie is found to 
be deliberately eroding the bourgeois-democratic 
norms by hoodwinking tHe people, it becomes 
necessary, in a given historical situation, tọ come. 
toni d to the defence of bò 


is democracy, ‘partic- 
ularly when there is no viab Left tic alter- 
native It goes without sa that this has nothing to 


do with the Janata Party's vindication of the cause of ‘ 
judicial supremacy, which also is based on ‘the 
arguments of legal formalism. 

It is ‘again from this standpoint that, in the 
specific circumstances that shaped the 42nd 
Amendment Act, the insertion of Article 323A, too, 
cannot be defended, because this would ‘virtually: 
embolden the Executive to tighten its control- over 
the civil servants by instituting tribunals to hear their 
pierra ly because the courts are now 

arred from entertaining any such complaint of the 
against anything relating to his ‘service. 

The analysis of the Amendment acts thus shows 
that, approaching them non-politically, that is either ` 
mechanically, by isolating the incorporation in’ the 
9th Schedule of the land reform Acts from: tho 
insertion of the MISA,.or in the spirit of flees tor. 
mialism, that is, by posing an issues, in the typical’ 
bourgeois legalistic way (that is, Parliament versus ` 
Judiciary or Fundamental Rights yersus Directive 
Principles of State Policy), divorcing it fram the 
totality of its political context, would be tantamount 
to be duped by the facade of bourgeois’ constitution- 
alism. It is behind this facade, beyond this, ap- 
pearance of legal formalism that the real politics of. 
the:-bourgeoisie hides its face. It is for the Marwists 
to expose this hollowness and set the record Atraight 
by looking at the issues politically, that i is, by -bring- 
ing politics to the Pereng of theoretical aca g 
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EDITOR'S, NOEEBOQK 


| i months since the installation of the 
Janata Government, there ha3 been- a 
perceptible drift in policies according: to 


its own supporters, while its critizs call it ` 


an uamistakable shift. 

Th2 marathon session of the Janata 
Party’s Working Committee last week-end 
failed ‘to produce an econom‘c policy 
resolution acceptable to all its constituent 
units, not to speak of the country at large. 


There is a sharp warning agginst the 
danger of slide-back on the economic- 
front by the Party’s ally, the CPM. 


` It requires neither a telescope nor-a 
microscope to notice the serious differ- 
ences in policy-approach within the Janata 
leadership. itself. Chandra Shekhar had 
to ercounter formidable resistance from 
the conservatives who this time: could, be 
seen to have mustered quite a few sup- 
porters from what has so long. been 
regarded as the radical wing of the Party. 
It wes mainly to avert open retreat 
from the position taken at the time- of the 
drafting of the omnibus election manifesto 
of the Janata Party that ‘the differences 
have been passed on to a smaller commit- 
tee and the showdown has been put off 


TH 
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till the Ahmedabad session of the Working 
Committee’ scheduled to be held in 
October. 

But this shelving, however temporary, 
does not mean that in practice the status 
quo in economic policy would: be main- 
tained by the Government. Already the 
multinationals are busy negotiating deals, 
and one does not find any caution being 
administered to hold back such negotia- 
tions till after the Janata Working 
Committee had decided on the Party’s 


“economic policy. One Coca-cola does not 


amount toa policy breakthrough. 

Over Bokaro, it was originally given 
out that the second stage of the expansion 
would be handled exclusively by the Indian 
engineers and on that -ground. the Soviet 
collaboration was terminated. Now, itis 
disclosed that the Steel Ministry has 
moved considerably in bringing in the 
American AMCO’s know-how for the 
second stage of Bokaro expansion prog- 
ramme. ' 

It is, no secret that Steel Minister 


Patnaik is keen on getting foreign 


collaboration on turn-key. basis for new. 
steel, aluminium and power plants on the 
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` plea of augmenting export earning on the 
Brazilian model. And it is seriously 
suggested that these three major projects 
could be managed outside the Plan prog- 
ramme, thereby making a mockery of 
planning itself. - i } 
- There is, no doubt, much room for 
streamlining the Planning Commission. 


What is, however, being done — or prop- . 


osed to be done — isto devalue the very 
„planning process and make the Planning 
Commission itself irrelevant. Finance 
Minister Patel’s long-cherished idea of 
cutting down the Planning Commission 


into a Department under his Ministry ma 


not. be a distant dream. ` l 
Much is being said about Gandhian 


planning. But when the subject is sought_ 


to be spelt out in concrete terms, it 
amounts to virtual negation of all plan- 


ning. If Indira Gandhi had specialised in ` 


coining slogans from Garibi Hatao to 
Twenty Points, some of the bigwigs of the 
Janata Establishment have ast 
turning cliches into a fine. art — an ex- 
ercise which can hardly deceive the discer- 
ning public for jong.- Gandhiji would 
have been horrified by the brand of 
Gandhism that is being sold today under 
the Janata dispensation. oe 

On the over-riding issue of. price rise, 
there has so far been no policy direction 
except’ occasional ‘sermonising on the 
traders, in with angry threats. 
This is an issue which, the Janata ` leader- 
ship should. know, would be exploited to, 
the maximum by the Congress propagand- 


ists by October when the village poor are - 


normally forced to buy grains in the open 
market. Not that the Congress has any 
clear-cut policy on the subject, as could be 
seen from the fact that even under Emer- 
gency could be set up no extensive: public 
distribution network for essential com- 
medities. The decision to restore the 
Bonus cut will certainly stave off. discon- 
tent in some sectors of labour, but the gilt 
_ will wear out'sooner than is realised by the 
‘leadership of the Janata Party. 

The Prime Minister in one of his earlier 
utterances had, from a lofty plane, equated 
Science with Truth and Truth with God. 
Presumably in pursuance of this formid- 
able dictum, @SIR is now facing 


‘demolition .in a manner that would > 


strengthen the hands of those- who are 


+ ' \ 


allergic to the concept of self-reliance. The 
resurrection of Dr Atma Ram. as the 
Science and Technology. boss of the Janata 
Government would strengthen the hands 
of the die-hards who have never wanted 
CSIR to play a major,role in development 
strategy and would prefer to keep self- 
reliance as a mere signboard. 

The confusion over the Government’s 
nuclear policy was triggered off by some p 
of the authoritative pronouncements, 
‘innocent of the intricacies and politival 
implications of the problem. Although 
the country has long rebuffed the Nuclear 
Club pressures for signing the NPT, what 
the US nuclear diplomacy has tried to do’ 
“in recent months is that short of signing 
the Treaty itself, India would virtually be 
subject to international. inspection and’. 
control — the preconditions under, which 
alone US Administration would release 
fuel for our nuclear power plants. On 
this score, the Congress has alread 
started to score over the Janata; th 
the nuclear scientific community in this 
country knows that the Indira Gandhi 
Government had alteady abandoned all 
plans for further nuclear explosion for 
‘peaceful purposes after the Pokhran blast -` 

ad annoyed the. West. 

The point to note is that. the Janata 
Government even after five months of . 
strenuous tub-thumping has not yet been 
able to forge a convincing policy frame- — 
work. The demolition of 
excesses, though mysteriously Belated; are 
welcome. : Bansi Lal’s arrest on the alleg- 
ation of misappropriation of Youth 
Congress funds 18 a ceca paly issue 
compared to the enormity of his misdeeds; 
but still the public will certainly applaud 
even if he is behind the bars ‘only for a. 
short while. en 2 l 

But these lollipops cannot pacify an 
awakened electorate which, along with the ' 
removal of the Indira Raj, wants the laying 
of the foundation of a more equitable 
economic and political structure than the | 
Congress could provide, There is little to 
show that Morarji Desaijs team possesses a 
calibre superior to that of the Congress. 

More than traditional Congress culture 
is needed to undertake national regener- 
ation of this country. P 
i N.C. 
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Employment 
Guarantee 
Scheme 
> and | 
Rural 
Unemployment 


A.B. BARDHAN 


T= Maharashtra state has passed the Employment 
Guarantee Bill in the recent session of -thè 
, Legis‘ature, for providing a statutory guarantee of 
employment to all able-bodied persons in rural areas 
who volunteer to do unskilled work. 
`  Mcving the Bill, 
with pride that this would be the first scheme of its 
kind in India which sought to do away with rural 
unemployment. It has been commended, he said, 
by tke ILO, and -held up asa model for other 
developing countries. Tidke has claimed that it 
will not only give a statutory guarantee of jobs to 
the rural worker and stop the exodus of the rural 
unemployed towards cities in search of jobs, but at 


the seme time create durable assests for the benefit . 


of the community gnd the economy. He has 
even hailed it as a stepping stone to socialism. 

While the Maharashtra Government can certainly 
claim some degree of originality and initiative in the 
` launching of this Scheme, there are no doubt very 
compelling social and economic reasons for doing 
_ 80 first, precisely in this State. 
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Minister N.M. Tidke declared ` 


` 


With all its claims .as an advanced State in’ other 
respects, Maharashtra has a backward and stagnant 
agricultural economy. The returns on tho vast 
amounts spent on agricultural development in 
Maharashtra, are very meagre compared to certain 
other States. The so-called Green Revolution has 
created a few oasea of prosperity scattered in the 
vast. desert of poverty, unemployment and back- 
wardness, The irrigated areas in Maharashtra is 
among the lowest in the country, namely, 8.5 per 
cent .of the gross cropped area. Even of this, only 
five per cent of the net sown area is un 
canal irrigation. The rest isseasona] lift irrigation 
of well irrigation. 

In the context of the existing land ownership, 
Maharashtra is among the States with a very high per- 
centage of agricultural labourers. On the basis of the ' 
1971 Census, Maharashtra has 5,394,000 agricultural 
labourers, as against 6,537,000 cultivators. The per- 
centage of agricultural labourers to total workers 
in Maharashtra is 29.33 per cent, the alt-India figure 
being 26.33 percent. ~ 

The average wage of an agricultural worker in ‘ 
Maharashtra is among the-lowest, being only slight- 
ly higher than in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka. In the year 1971, the 
average wage per manday of an agricultural labourer 
was Rs 1.84, and that of a small cultivator, Rs 1.79. 

In the matter of revising minimum wages for 
agricultural labourers, M tra is the most 
tardy and hesitant. Here is a Table that shows the 
time-lag in revision of minimum wages for agricul- 
_ tural labourers in different States: 


States Year of first Subsequent years of 
fixation ` notification of 
; revision 

A. Pradesh 1954 1961 1966-1968 1974 

Prior to 1953 1959 1973 _ 
Bihar 

3 1953 1961 1968 1970. 

Gujarat i 
i j 1958 ~1968 1972 
Kerala 1957 1964 1968. 1973 
Maharashtra 

Prior to 1953 1974 
UP 1954 1961 1966 1972 
W. Bengal 1953 1959 1968 1974 1975 1976 





The wages as revised in 1974, in Maharashtra, are 
among the lowest in the entire coudtry — ranging 
from Rs 3 toRs 4.50, whereas in most other States 
they range from Rs 4.50 to Rs 9, or even more, We 
are not raising here the uestion of implementation 
of these wage rates; that is quite another story. In 
this respect, the situation is perhaps no better than» 
in most other States, except Kerala where a power- 
ful and vigilant organisation of agricultural labour- 
ers and a foolproof legislation and adequate machin- 
ery on this issue ensure its implementation. 

The point is that, in Maharashtra, there has been 

a strong resistance to any upward revision of min- 
imum wages of agricultural labourers, leave alone 


> 


pa 


_ thousands of them into the cities. Our cities are 


. Opportunities for organising t 


k. 


4 


their honest implementation. An illustration of this 


` tendency is that when the Vasantdada 


Ministry, 
came into office, it not only shelved the ideas of any 
farther revision as promised by the earlier Govern- 


during the year was only 190,000. The limitations 
are evident. Here is a Table which gives the extent 
of employment generated and’ the finances involved, 
over the last few years, in carrying out the EGS: 


ment, but actually withdrew the'restriction on hours 


of work for agricultural labourers who are hired on ` Year 


Budget Budget No of Mandays Cost 


annua] basis allocation raud works of employ- per 
are the hard facts. They account for the very Rs under- ment gene- man- 
high incidenco of rural unemployment not only milion) . ave taken rated (in day 
among agricultural iboats families, but also ion) million) 

among families of small and medium cultivators. The 1977.73 24 18.8 vs 4.5 4.18 
State’s agricultural economy is in such straits that 4973.74 44 18.8 2 51 3.69 
every drought plunges it into the deepest crisis. The 197475 150 137.2 5593 . 481 285 
rate of urbanisation in Maharashtra is'the highest 497576 500 344.3 5303 ‘109.5 . 3.14 
among all the States in India, precisely because of 1976.77, 500 233.0 75.9 3:07 
this vast sea of rural unemployment which every (yp to 3} st 1 
day, every week, like a huge tidal wave sends tens of Oct. 1976) 


ng Rare gta A ET AE FLA aS AE Tae GLEE a RR EE 
growing at an alarming rate, with the inevitable Thus the impact of the EGS in daing away with 
concomitant of slums, congesnpn, pollution, crime, rural unemployment cannot be that big as is sought 
disease, etc. to be made out. ie clasts in: tnig fespecy Are vasu 
The need and the urgency for some Scheme which exaggerated, 
can at least mitigate this situation and bring some If our rural economy is to provide work to the 
relief to this army of the rural unemployed and semi- growing labour force in the countryside, and even 
employed, has been obvious. The experience of. stop their migration to the uae complexes, What 
periodic and frequent drought relief works in several need to be done are: 
districts, laid the ground-work for a scheme. First, radical agrarian ioni leading to a 
which could be more or less of a permanent nature, redistribution of land, and structural changes in 
and help create some durable and productive assets ownership of land. Apart from the purely landless 
in the countryside.. The.gigantic scale of relief work households, the percentage of households with 
carried out during the ‘severe drought of 1972-74, . cultivated areas of less than one acre was above 30 
gave the Maharashtra Government the confidence per cent in Maharashtra, according to the 25th 
and the experience to work out and undertake this Round of National Sample Survey undertaken during 
Employment Guarantee Scheme. the period July 1970 to June 1971. Only a redistrib- 
-In sọ far as this Scheme, now bolstered up by a ution of land Will substantially reduce the number 
statutory guarantee, provides work to a few “ene of of landless and cultivators with less than one acre, 
thousands of unemployeds, and introduces a skeleton who also properly fall within the category of agricul 
scheme of unemployment relief under certain con- ~tural labour households, since the major portion of 


‘ditions, it is certainly-welcome. The execution of their income is presumably derived from wage paid 


works and the wages for the same can help create. in agricultural operations. As an official publication 
favourable conditions for ensuring that the minimum reviewing the situation with regard to unemployment 
wages for agricultural labour are actually implement- in agriculture has stated: “In agriculture, the incidence 
ed. The involvement of hundreds of rural workers 
in the carrying out of schemes can also create better particularly among the agricultural workers and 
provided, of marginal and small farmers who havea poor resource 
course, trade union cadres with a knowledge of their base land and capital” 
living conditions and needs moye in, in a big way. , Secondly,- real agricultural reforms in “the sense 
But can one agree with the claim that this Scheme of better technique, more scientific methods of farm- 
can do way with the problem of rural unemployment? ing, widespread irrigation and power facilities, cheap 
In the first place, let A refer to the Financial Memor- fertilisers, easily accessible credit, and so on. With- 
andum attached to the Bill itself. In this itis stated out the former base, investments and inputs on this 
that the demand for work by the rural. population:is score only benefit the top crust, and only increase 
about 99.20 crores mandays (according to anestimate disparities: 
covering the period from October 1972 to September Thirdly, setting up agro-industries and encourag- 
1973). J. Since then, the figure must have gono up even ing cooperatives for tho small and marginal farmers. 
more. Allowing for several contingencies and con- Fourthly, extending facilities for the development 
ditions mentioned in the Bill itself, it is estimated of handicrafts and cottage industries. 
that the number of mandays ‘which will have to be All these are tasks which call fork revolutionary 
absorbed in employment on the EGS works will be transformation ‘of our social and economic set-up. 
about 18 crore mandays. Thus the Scheme in effect They involve:a change in the existing class relations ' 
provides for only 18 percent of the demand for im the countryside. The growing tension in the 
work. The average daily attendance during the peak rural areas, culminating in such gruesome incidents 
work period, that is, ia December, last year, varied as Belchhi, is itself a proof'of the fact that the class 
from 400,000 to 450,000. The attendance on struggle (mixed up unfortunately in Indian condi- 
any one day went up to 715,000, and the lowest tions with struggles between higher and lower castes), 


K 


f 


of unemployment and underemployment is high, ` ° 


has reached a bursting point. The Employment 
- Guarantee Scheme is not a substitute for the task 

of revolu-ionary transformation, por can it hold 
back the unfolding struggle. Good intentions of 
certain well-meaning Ministers are certainy of no 
avail in this respect. : 

As to Tidke’s claim that this is a step towards 
socialism, one is compelled to say that these days it 
has become the fashion to blow up a hundred times 
nav, a thousand times over, every single 
humanitarian measure, even the smallest 
tax concession to the lower strata, asa ster towards 
i Ponoko Such hyperboles used by apoieemen of 
Fona paries; ,only serve to cover up the ugly 
peal ion relations, and divert attention from the 
need to ead them. 

' Specifies amendments within the framewcrk of the 
Bill, will no doubt be made by the Legislature be- 
fore it ia finally passed. All this, with a view to 
make it moro effective, and better relief to the 
tural worker. But one of most objectionable 


epee ot De BU oe for a campaign oùt- . 


is the levy of Professional Tax, as a sort of 
special Isvy on urban workers and employees, in 
order ta finance the EGS. Of course, his is not 
an innovation. Jt was levied in 1975, under the 
“Mahareshtra Stato Tax on Professions, Trades, 
Callings and Employments Act, 1975”, with tho 
avowed object of meeting the cost of the Scheme, at 
least in part. The sort of special taxation levied 
with a view to finance the EGS, and their relative 
contribution, can be seen from the following Table: 





Expected yield, 1915-76 


(Rs crores) 


Tax 


(1) Tax on professions, 
trades, callings 


and ` 
emoloyment Í 
(2) Surcharge on sales- 
tax 


10.42 
7.20 

property 1.30 

Employment guarantee ; 

` 0.75 


2.34 


irriga 
hdldings at Rs 25 
per hectare 


300 
TOTAL 25.00 





The contribution from the Professional Tax is 


Goverment is to make matching contributions, and 
all these, plus certain other grants or contributions, . 
are to constitute the Employment Guarantee Fund, 
The question is: Why the special levy on the 
urban worker and employee for providing employ- 
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ment to the rural worker? Is this an innocent 
provision, only meant to suggest that the urban 
worker or employee owes: a duty to his weaker rural 
brother? The truth is, it is not as innocent as it 
looks. All through Emergency, and even before or 
after it, wo have been hearing that the organised 
urban worker is selfishly asking for increase in his 
wages and job security, while his rural brethren are 
m y paid and have no job security, Those 
who levelled this “accusation” against the organised 
urban worker were, of course, not in the least keen 


- on raising’ the wages of the rural workers or 


guaranteeing them job security. This was an attempt 
to pit the rural worker against the urban worker, 
the rural unemployed against the urban unemployed, 
and ili oe to divide the working class from its 


' natural ally, the agricultural labourer and the poor 


t. Does this mean that the organised work- 
ing class owes no obligation towards his rural 
brethren? It does, a million times over! The organ- 
ised workers in the urban centres, as well asin 
rural areas (where many big projects are located), 
must extend a helping hand, provide material aid, | 
send out experienced cadres, for rapidly building the 
organisation of rural workers, and extending all 
support to them in their struggle for minimum 
wages, land redistribution and other measures of 
economic and social reform. 

The Professional Tax is not the call of conscience 
in this respect. It is an iniquitous tax imposed by 
the raling classes who wish to keep things pty 
and dole out ity at other Lee 
without touching their own moncy-bags. 
even pragmatically that after all, tho Schemé To angus 
to be financed from various sources, and the 
Professional Tax is one such earmarked source, is 
to suggest that providing work to rural workers is 
not a statutory obligation ofthe Government — at 
Fan, goron all miasure- This tax should therefore 

be withdrawn, 





ong teak ear and lo re 
ency o Indian people’s struggle 
for their Independence and the estab- 
lishment of a Socialist Republic. 
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How GEC pioneered Wagon Tippler: 
Motors in India. 


“It began with 

a challenge, 
ended with a 
repeat order,” 
says a GEC 
design specialist. 
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f Sy ENI ia a required a low cost, 
ar rua e . heavy duty Wagon 
Tippler Motor with high 
fraquency unloading 
power, Imports 
the only answer. But 
couldn't India make It? 
GEC took up the 
challenge. Result? 
We've ended with a 
repeat order, Today 
GEC-designed Wagon 
Tippler Motors are 
operating successfully 
at Haldia Port, saving 
the country substantial 
foreign exchange. 


Remember, this 
specialized experience 
ls behind every single 
motor that bears the 
GEC nama. 
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i The GEC Wagon Tippler Motor 
installed at the Haldia Port. 
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Gurbakhsh Singh 
Preetlari 


P is not his surname, but tho name of the 
micathiy Magazine that blazed -a new trailin 


Punjati language and literature some forty-four 


years ago. And for all these years, Gurbakhsh 
Singh — ji to his numerous friends, admirers 
and selatives — had tirelessly endeavoured and 
succeeced ‘in integrating the written and: spoken 
Punjab into a near-to-carth yet vibrant language, 
simple yet colourfully resonant. 


. It toiched the hearts’ of the workers in the fields. 


‘and fac-ories, as it became a powerful instrument 
in the Eands of a new generation of Punjabi writers, 


poets, dramatists, essayists and journalists. The. 


people af Punjab, here and across the international 
border, thus en remember him as Gur- 
bakhsh Singh Preetlari k 

a o t 
JLE many of, his time from the middle class 
~~ families, ho chose a profession and career far 
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removed from the then’ ‘existing ‘literary scene. He- 
was /an engineer, taking his ‘degree first from 
-Roorkee and later from the Michigan University in 
USA. Till 1932, he was ane ameng many unknown 
Indian engineers working im Iran and then in the 
North Western Railway. This was the period that 
impelled him to look back and analyse his own life, 
what he himself termed as the object of his being, 
when the Teer doa in him took control to 
strike a new path and a new lifo style, uncharted 


yet enchanting. 

Thus was born Preetlari, with still hazy outlines 
: Of the concept of humanism and faith in man. Un- 
doubtedly, the prevailing colonial PALA the 
abject poverty of our people and their aspirati ma 
of a ind dence guided these ideas, 

uenced by Gandhi and Tolstoy, 
ae a Nehru. 

Preetlari took upon itself the task of fighting 
superstitions and religious: obscurantism, only to. 
rouse the anger and hostili 
Ppreceptors of the day. climax was reached 
when Gurbakhsh Singh discribed’ Guru Gobind 
Singh as Param Manukh (the 
ish ening him as .G 

Immediately a fatwa was issued to ban the 
Proctlarl from the precincts of all Gttrodwaras and 
the Sikh religious and educational institutions. 
Gurbakhsh Singh became the target of virulent attacks 
and was denounced as a nastik, a man whose company. 
should be shunned at all cost. 

However, these attacks only further strengthened, 
his determination and his confidence that ho was 
onthe right track. It wasin this indefatigable 
spirit that Gurbakhsh Singh sought to mould his 
language and writing so that he could directly reach 
the hearts of his readers. This was in a way ‘the 
incentive for the flowering of his literary genius, and. 
he had been amply rewarded by the respect and 

ection of his numerous readers. It was this that 


; for him the admiration and dedication of a - 
large number of people’ who unhesitatingly came 
. -forward to.share in his travails and to give a prac- 


tical ahape to his dreams. The religious ostraciam 
fell through due to total disuse. 


Thus was born Preetnagar (the abode of love). 


in 1938, and the Activity School there where a new 
system of educating school-age children had attracted 
alFIndia attention. In those days.of alien rule, 
Jawaharlal Nehru was one of the many leaders of 
Indian thought and action. who visited Preetnagar 
to see for themselves what enlightened intellect 
could achieve by love and compassion, respect of 
human dignity and recognition and encouragement 


` of the good in man. 


, To many of the young radicals of the day, 
Gurbakhah Singh did appear as a rebel 


against . 
socially deleterious tradition and religious bigotry, 
social 


yet bound by the limitations of a so-called 

.Teformer. But, Gurbakhsh Singh, a man who lived 
‘in the future while recognising the compulsions of 
the present, outstripped them with long forward 
‘strides. Gurbakhsh Singh went ahead to. imbibe the 
new spirit of man. Thus, his pen sang of the 
heroism of the fighters against fascism and inspiringly 


T 


of the Sikh religious 


urged our people to the final batik for 
freedom.: It was not for nothing that the British 
overlords of those days harassed him time and’ 
te i Three of his daughters were imprisoned on 
oe singing patriotic songs. He himself 


` ; 
=- oe ’ 
- © S 


Parron of tho country, which found Preetnagar 
precariously situated close to the international 


f border. _enyelopod this once prosperous and active 


_ habitat i in a whirlwind of human tragedy and agony. 
Preetnagar withered under the scorching flames of 
communal fratricide. Yet the man in Gurbakhsh 
‘Singh refused to submit to the bestiality of ious 
blindness. In spite of open threats to his‘ life 
Gorbakhsh Singh engaged in organising protective 
escorts to bands of Muslim men and women, old and 
caiiaeen, 10 atey aon ihe Ur dee. It was a 

ted Gurbakhsh Singh who had to withdraw from the 
desolation that was Prectnagar then; but only tem- 


He went back to Preetnagar 16 rehabilitate and 
rebuild it, with his undying optimism “in the cre- 
ative genius of man. It was also at this time 
that Gurbakhsh Singh Deh pare expression to his 
understanding that a small islet of purposeful living 
could not grow in isolation, Thec és here had 

10 be part of the wider socio-economic transforma- 
7 us was his intellectual admiration of 
socialism turned into a conviction that the solution 
of India’s ills lay in building a socialist society 
here. 

It was reinforced when as one of the leaders of 
chine bane movement he visited the USSR, 

several countries in East and West 
ees ‘and North and South America, He was no 
Marxist; in fact, he did not belong to any political 
pary. But he'carried with him the junshakable 
aith that mankind will succeed in building a society 
free of iE seers of meaty 2 man. 





. Thus was 


e 
, Gmm Singh’s world ae around man in 
his social environment. He wrote-of man’s ability 


to improve his social condition by his own action. 
his full-throated opposition to 


tonal ales, 

To him, woman was not a mere 

beauty, only to be extolled in poetic jargons, b 
equal and active participant in social 
constant source of inspiration for man. He Vilowed 
the dictum that love between man and 
not for domination and í 
and identification of the human’ qualities by two 
individuals as active components of social regenera- 
tion in all its aspects. There was no end to the 
detractors’ misrepresentation of his concept of lové, 
but his writings and individualised advice consoled 
and gave heart to many hapless victims of social 
` injustice. ‘ e 


Nia that Gurbakhah Singh was free of human fail- 
ings, but pines stood out was his readiness to 
correct them, to from the humblest, and his 
constant endeavour to identify the good and bene- 
ficial in others. The people of Punjab and India 
will remember this man, with all his. goodness and 


failings, his successes and failures, and his ever 
shining optimism in man’s creative 
When, ata distant date, hi sit down to 


analyse and evaluate these 82 years from 1895 to 
1977, they will find his name repeatedly associated 
with many of those events. They will recognise him 
asthe father of Punjabi renaissance in an acknow- 
ledgement of the deep debt that the Pan 
people in India and abroad owe to Gru 

ngh Preetlari. 
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AN ANALYSIS . 
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Election in. 
West Bengal, 
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H EIM ied Len front ieee a massive 

Asedbly® nection in We “seats won” in the recent 

blr Table on page 10 

er i: party-wise position. The Left 

front has Er seats out of 293, which accounts 
for more than' 79 per cent of the total seats, 

k has been pointed out by some sections of the 
Congress and the Janata Party that the massive win 
of zho Left front has been possible due to the division 
inthe anti-Left.votes between Cot and Janata 
Party. While no doubt there is an element of truth 
in #, itis also true that even if the Go 
Jarata Party had combined together’ the Left front 
pa ea majority in the Assem- 

It.will be seen from the table that in as many as 
134 seats, the Leff front,candidates have won with 
abeolute majority and.in another 33 seats the Left 
front candidates have won with more than the com- 
bired votes polled by the and Janata Party. 

It cannot, however, be ooked that winning of 
mre than 79 per cent of seats with a popular vote of 


N 
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. system, meaning the Congress an 


i 


approximately 46 per cent has been possible only 


- because of the multiparty electoral system. This is 


again anew phenomenon. So far, the 

had always used to reap the benefit of the 

in antiCongress votes. Now, with the rise 
of the Janata Party, the antiLeft forces are 
divided between two equally strong parties. and 
in places where the -Left forces are strong there 
is a distinct possibility of expanding the influence 

of the Left provided the Left parties unite. This is 

a- development which the Left parties can ignore 
only at their own, peril. 

It has also to be reckoned that the Left parties - 
will not be allowed to carry on with their activities ~ 
uninterrupted for long. The present schism between ' 
the Congress and Janata, both belonging to the very 
same class foiccs, will not last long. The Janata 
Party has already raised the sope of two-party 

the Janata Party. 
Also, there are unmistakable signs of co 
approach between the Congress . and the Janata 


Party. 

In places where the Left parties are strong or 
whenever there may be any possibility of any increase 
in the strength of the Left forces, it will not take 
much time for the Congress and the Janata to join 
together in order to crush the Left forces. Even in 
West Bengal, where the Left front has won a massive 
victory this time'it may be reduced to a minority if 
the Congress and the Janata Party join together in 
any future confrontation and if the Left parties fail 
to unite, . f 

A district-wise . survey in West Bengal shows that 

ies are not very strong in the under- 
districts where winning of the seats by the 


' Left front has been mainly due to division of the 


anti-Left forces as shown below. 


District - No of seats Noof seats Noof No of seats 
- WOR Seats won 
Left tes with 
absolute position 
CPI, SUC & majority 
= CPI(ML) 
g 2 (LF) 1 2 
West Dinajpur 12 6 1 ‘3 
11 7 1 2 
Murahidabad 19 12 6 4 
g 2 17 2 3 
Midnapore 37 115 2 13 (LF) 
isa (ML) EN 
Purulia 10 = = 
1 (SUC - 
Birbhum 12 4 
128 79 17 34 


It will be seen that out of 79 seats won by the. Left 
parties in the above districts, only 17 have been won 
with absolute majority, and out of the total 56 seats 
won by the anti-Left partics as many as 49 seats 
have been won_by them in the above districts. 

Hence, inmediate steps for the consolidation and 
further expansion of the Left forces is absolutely 
essential in these districts. What is, therefore, needed 
is that all the Left must unite. 

It has to be understood that the anti-Left forces 
must be reduced to a decisive minority and it should - 
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t ossible in West Bengal where (although the votes 

by the Left front by itself has been little less 
han 50 per cent) the combined votes polled by the 
"1 Ref parties including the CPI, SUC, and CPI (ML) 


n * hasbeen about 50 per cent of the total votes polled. 


` This, however, has to be given an o 
For tHis purpose, the present Left front will have to 
be further expanded to pelade the CPI, SUC and 
CPIM); etc. This is essential for the survival of 
Leftist parties individually and jointly against the 

- onslaught of the vested in 
It has also to be understood that in the present 
stage of development of class forces in India, when 
the Rightist partiés are holding sway, the ‘primary 
consideration for the Left: parties is to’ have foot- 
holds in different States for which unity aa the 
Left forces is essential. Neither the Left movement 
in general, nor any Left party in particular, can 
aspire to servive or to expand its area of influence 


either in isolation or in alliance with any of the. 


Rightist parties. 
In this context the experience of the CPI, SUC and 
1 CPI(ML) in West Bengal and elsewhere is relevant. 
' The CPI becauce of a mistaken analysis of the class 
character of the Congress, preferred to keep itself out 
of the Leftist combine with the soleaim of expand- 
ing its influence in alliance with the Congress, It 
,'` was very particular in avoiding the company of other 
Leftist parties opposed to the Congress. In the 
process its image as a Left party got blurred and the 


party suffered immensely, ‘In terms of election score, ` 


_it has been virtually wiped off from West Bengal, 
except Midnapore district. 
Here, again, a peculiar phenomenon is that the 
| CPI is relatively strong in places where the Left 
movement as such is relatively weak. Whether it’ is 
in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, ya Pradesh or in 
Midnapore district of West ‘the “CPI is 
relatively stronger in those places w other Leftist 
or the Left movement as such is generally 
Tt may be a subject worth serious study as to 
why the CPI has not been very successful in places 
where the Left movement is strong, whereas it could 
do reasonably well in other places. Is it because the 
CPI, in popular estimation, is not considered to be 


a Leftist party in the’ general sense but oe a 
Centrist or at best a Left of the Centre party so that 
the people who are generally anti-Left find CPI more 


acceptable? 
In any cass, the.recent experience of the CPI has 


shape. ` conclusively proved the fiasco of allying with a 


Rightist party. A note of warning to the CPI im this 
connection may be relevant that even in Kerale the 
strength of the CPI is more apparent than real. The 
GPI must ponder as to why it had to concede the 
leadership of the front to the Congress and ‘also why 
the beneficiaries of the reverses suffered by the CPI- 
has been mainly the Congress and the Kerala 
mgress and not the CPI. Hence the insissence 
for the continuation of alliance with such forces as 
the Congress or Kerala Congress may again prove to 
be disastrous, and unless it takes the necessary 
corrective steps immediately, it may be too late. 

While the CPI's experiénce proves the flasco of 
alliance with a Rightist party like the Congress. the 
SUC’s experience indicate the result of an isolat-onist 
attitude, The SUC hasa good band of dedicated 
cadres in West Bengal. The party has aiso kept up 
its image of a Left party. 

However, the SUC has now earned the reputation 
of a divisive force in the Left camp. Its virulent 
anti-CPI(M) bias prevents it from joining tho 
mainstream of Left movement. Its main thrust in 
me is always against CPI(M). By its actions 

propaganda, the SUC appears to be wantirg to` 
grow at the cost of the CPI(M) and not at the cost 
of the Congress or the Janata Party. Such blind 


hatred towards CPI(M) has been’ the cause of its . 


undoing and in consequence it has also -suifered 
heavily as is evident from its failure in the Election. As 
many as 17 out of the 26 candidates fielded, forzeited 
‘their deposits. It could not do well even in its. 
stronghold of Birbhum district. 

It is, therefore, essential that SUC also reorient 
its policies and -put stress on growing strongsr in 
alliance with other Leftist parties. The SUC should 
realise that it can become stronger if Left movement 
as such becomes stronger for which a united nove- 
ment is essential at this stage. 

LONE on page 39 


ASSEMBLY ELECTION IN WEST ‘BENGAL IN JULY 1977: PARTY-WISE. POSITION” } 


_ Party _ No of seats ‘ No of seats Na of 


No of . 





contested won seais won seata witk seats _ . seats taats of votes 
: witk more yotes won due occupied in which polled 
absolute then Congress to muniti- second 
` majority and Jaata cornered position 
l contests \ 
CPI(M) 224 178 109 27 42 29 11 35.9 
, FB { 37 25 16 3 6 6 3 5.08 
RSP, S 24 20 8 2 10 2 1 - 3.76 
“RCPI, ‘3 te — 1. 2 — — ' 
B 3 T ee ee 
Jri 2 1 = — — 1 1 = 1 
CPI ; 63 2 ` = _ 2 5 r. 50. 2.52 
SUC oto 26 4 — — 4 ia 17 . 
> CPIQML)}: o : 3 oe | — ~ 1 = “4 } 1.5 approx 
Congress | <u 292 20 4 — 16 .153 67 22.53 
ML u g` 1 1: — mi = 26 
I Dhe 567 6 = — 6 8 soe) > 696 approx 
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Climate for. :. 
| Research in 
Service of | 
Farmers 


S.K. MUKERJI 


; Poemo the last few years, we have talked about 

che need of generating a better research climate 
in our laboratories of agricultural sciences through 
inatiLing respect for academic freedom. 

Agricultural scientists who were. fellow travellers 
„in other schemes, have languished for a long time 
` under neglect and lack of both encouragement ang 
oppcrtunities to reveal their skills. In emol ts, 
the recent, Third Pay Commission studies have shown 
that rhe scientists form, only 0.6 per cent of the total 
strenzth drawing salaries up to Rs 2000 or above, 

Let us consider ' a few principles upon which 

agricultural research in India should be developed. 
We vill not build large new institutes and then look 
for competent persons to work there,, but would 
rather build institutes around men of competence, 
Secoadly, control over administrative processes at 
all evels must remain in the hands of research 
: scientists. Thirdly, each constituent research labor-, 
- atory must be given opportunity to develop its. own 


Prefeeaor: Mukerji: is Assistant Director General > 
ation’, Indian Counell for for Agricultural Research, New Delhi. 
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administrative practices in accordance with its own 
individual needs. While policy decisions must rest 
in the hands of scientists, an efficient administrative 
cadre must be built up in all research institutes 


E so that administration ‘rans smoothly without the , 


scientists being lost to science. 

We would like to dilate further on the aspect of 
„culture or the environment required .for science and’ 
the ‘growth of science and technology. We are: 
tempted to quote on this topic late Homi Bhabha, 
who -was a great modernist imbibing the spirit of 
modern science and was ape erate together the 
apparently different disciplines of management and 
scientific achievement. Apart from setting up the 
Atomic’ Energy Commission, his prime contribution 
to India’s, development rested’ on the affirmation of 
his faith in India’s technology and Indian scientists’ 


` ability to absorb, adapt and innovate, 


Bhabha said: “It is thought by many that we are » 
reasonably advanced in administfation but backward 
in science and technology. This statement is mis- 
leading. "We have fortunately inherited extremely 
competent administrative services capable of deallng 
with all types of administrative problems geared to - 
deal with, before Independence, a static and under- 
developed economy. Subéequently, experience of 
the type of administration needed for the industry ’ 
and for science and technology has’ been lacking. 

“The type ofi administration required for the 

of science and technology is quite different . 

rom the type required for operation of industrial 

enterprises, and both these are again different from 
the type of administration, required for such matters 
as the preseryation of law and order, administration 
.of justice, finance, and so on. It is‘my personal view : 
which is shared by many eminent scientists that the : 
general absence of proper administrative set up for 
science is a bigger obstacle to the rapid of 
science and technology than the paucity o scientists 
and technologists because a majority of scientists 
and technologists we have, are made less effective 


. through the lack of right . type of administrative 


support. 

“The administration of scientific research and 
development is an even more suitable matter than the 
administration of industrial enterprises and I am 
convinced that it cannot be done on the basis of 
borrowed knowledge. Jt must necessarily be done 
as in the technologically , advanced countries by 
scientists and technologists themselves.” 

His successor; Dr Vikram Sarabhai, held similar 
views. He said: “At one end of the spectrum are 
certain administrative services acting on past preced- 
ences and traditions providing security and continuity 
of impersonalised service to the extent that if one per- 
son is substituted by another, every. one knows how 
his successor will behave. At the other end, there are 
organisations based on research and development 
involving individuals who act on insights and hunch- 
es, nonconformists questioning assumptions, innov- 
ations and learning. The two extremes requiro 
organisations and working culture which are rather 
different.” 

We would be near disaster if we have a judge who 
is an innovator instead of a preserver. On the other 
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hand, an educational or scientific administrator 
would be sterile and ineffective if he is a preserver 
rather than an innovator. 

The current state of world situation calls for 
organisation where creative thinking and innovations 
are essential inputs for survival as well as for growth, 
Widely divergent sectors like industrial and agricul- 
tural development and the conduct of foreign affairs, 
call for innovators rather than traditional hide-bound 
administrators. 

If science and technology is to have a serious 
impact on national development, we have to learn 
the management of science and technology and apply 
it on a much wider scale. In one extreme, we have 
a hierarchical political arem typical of Government 
infrastructure with which we are all familiar, and in 
the other, we have the horizonta! system which 
essentially means that people by direct non-hierar- 
chical interactions amongst themselves can solve 
problems which would be an ideal one for research 
and development. We have examples of a former 
Defence Secretary requiring to serve on an Agricul- 
tural University Review Committee because the 
Chairman, a well-known scientist, was junior to him 
while in service. This isa unique example of carry- 
ing seniority to the grave but no volunteer for Chitra 
Gupta’s register coming forward to be led to heaven 
or hell as the case may be as per hierarchical system. 
To ensure success, one really needs to have a mix of 
these systems depending on the types of activity, types 
of institution and types of personnel in it. 

Science and technology is very often regarded as 
the magic wand where somebody made to order can 
pull out of the laboratory some new process, some 
new product, which can transform the situation radi- 
cally and take us all out of the present morass. Science 
and technology can thrive only in the total environ- 
ment and framework provided for it. 

Closely connected with scientific work are a whole 
series of economic, political and other decisions. A 
new indigenous product developed through research 
could become infructuous if its direct import or the 
import of know-how for making it is allowed. 
Research carried out ina laboratory is ultimately to 
be transferred and ultimately resolt in a product 
which is to be produced in a factory or in the field 
of agricultural sector, So, weare yet to learn how 
to manage this aspect successfully. ‘The prime factor 
is the need to have an overlap for an interface 
which is suitable between the places where research 
is carried out and its findings are put to use. 

Science and een and the society are now 
inter-dependent. The effects of scientific achievement 
work in every facet of human endeavour and human 
activity. If our country is to develop rapidly in future, 
it has to make use of scienco and technology. But 
science and technology can operate only in a climate 
or an environment which is to be created for it. In 
a country like ours, which has a large scientific com- 
munity, this aspect has not been realised well. The 
process that is involved in managing science and 
technology on a national basis is an enormously com- 
plex problem whose magnitude we should realise, and 
it is something which one does not understand in all 
its ramifications as yet. 
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To quote examples from agricultural sources, the 
quality of work performed by national researca insti- 
tutes like the IARI would depend upon the sound- 
ness of its personnel and the way it is administered. 
The essential elements of sound management of 
scientific staff are the recognition of human values, 
impartiality of administration, equality in promotion 
and recognition of original work. To emable a 
research worker to maintain sustained inteveet in 
research, it is T unlike in civil serv'ce, to 
provide independence between salary grades posts 
and functions. It shouid not be necessary for him 
to shift from his work or post for securing promo- 
tion or higher salary. 

The worker has to be vigilant about the mental 
distortions which arise because of rivalry, the sense 
of being let down, handicapped and neglected. 
Discontentment of a research worker arises out of 
anxiety to find out the satisfactory solution or 
hypothesis of a research problem. Devotion to 
research is most important because the one who 
endeavours is on the path to the solution. Efficiency 
in research cannot be attained unless the morale 
is high and the members fully participate in achieving 
the objective. 

Since the fetters of .ules and regulations of civil 
service are not considered appropriate fo- the 
research worker, the Ministry of Agriculture had 
taken a firm decision to link the Central Research 
Institutes in Agriculture with the ICAR which is an 
autonomous organisation attuned to fostering devalop- 
ment of a climate for research. Now it is supported 
by a new Department of Agricultural Research and 
Education in the Ministry of Agriculture as a chan- 
nel of communication between the other Ministries 
and the State Governments. ` 

A new all-India Service, to be known as Agricul- 
tural Research Service, has been in operation 3ince 
October 1976, under the ICAR. Successful candid- 
ates are being trained at the newly established 
Central Staff College of the ICAR at the Andhra 
Pradesh Agricultural University campus at Hydera- 
bad where the facility support is available from the 
Administrative Staff College, National Institute of 
Community Development, APAU and other institu- 
tions located there. Dr N.K. Anant Rao, the 
senior-most Dean of any Agricultural University, 
has initiated, on October 2, 1976, the operatica of 
the Central Staff College and has trained two batches 
of the ARS probationers already who are besing 
posted for a change in the ICAR Research Institutes, 
and in the weaker Agricultural Universities. One 
important stipulation in this direction was that the 
proposal to establish Agricultural Research Service 
will not necessitate a change in the fielc of 
specialisation of a scientist for improving his salary, 
since any outstanding scientist can aspire to draw the 
same salary as Director General of the ICAR while 
working in a particular field of specialisation, - 

In the light of these, let me express my visws 
on the expected role of a deemed Agricultural 
University like the IARI under the new Depart- 
ment for Agricultural Education and Reseasch. 
The Institute has been performing a unique role in 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Give in Delhi, it is difficult to 

imagine the plight of people 
affectec by- the recent floods in 
and arcund the city. This might 
sound kke a cliche but a visit to 
Najafgarh, the Dairy Colony 
beyond Uttam Nagar and the 
adjoining areas, opens one’s cyes 
to the seriousness of the situation. 

So many villages are being 


, sacrificed to save the big city — 


the Capital — from .the ravages 
of the flood, but are the privileged 
people awate of it ali? Do they 
feel anything but a sense of slight 


‘ irritation for. the villagers who 


dare to' attack the Bund and 
make treaches in it? , 
Areas beyond Najafgarh are 


comple-ely controlled by the-. 


Army. While the police patrol the 
aca boats requisitioned from 
the Bogt Club at India Gate, all 
relief operations are being under- 
taken by the Army. The Delhi 
Adminstration relief measures 
with their makeshift rafts — 
planks zied together and secured 
to a cumber of drums under- 
neath —. look rickety. Their 
oe on special duty, at the 

police Tation try to look 

a eed but fail totally. 
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stories of how they spent 


"Thea 
the whole of the previous night 


on zafts fail to convince the 
~group of students who have come 
to cffer their services, Officials 
seem the same everywhere. 
Nothing — fire, flood or earth- 
quake — shakes off their placid 
lethergy, a state in which many 
of them are all the time. 

Uttam Nagar is the point: 
beycnd which. it is difficult to go 
because of the water, Only trucks 
and tractors can brave the roads 
so full of water, at times waist- 
deep. Even those are not safe. 
Whi.e going towards Najafgarh in 
a trock, jerking its way through 
water and pot holes, one saw 
another -which had overtarned 
with the passengers ina state of 
terrifled . confusion waiting for 


someone to rescue them. No’ 


der the military personnel on. 
duty at Uttam Nagar look down 
upon these trucks and the people 
who have nothing better to do 
than “see” the flood. - 

Another thing one noticed was 
the big crowd of city dwellers at 
Uttam Nagar, some in their big 
limousines, others on their 
scooters or motor cycles — com- 
plete with transistor, thermos and 
sandwich packets. For them it 
was some sort of picnic. They 
had come to have a Pipot at the 
flooc but did not think it advis- 


” able to venturo beyond that foe 


En route one sees 86° tha 
things. The rows of sand 
placed on the sides of the road 


have at times been able to hold - 


back the water. In other places 
the force of the flood has dis- 
placed them and they lie scattered 
while the road is submerged. The 
flelds are waterlo and one 
shudders to think of the tremen- 
dous loss and its impact on the 
spk aling price of foodgrains. 
Here and there one sees a fow 
huts submerged in water.~An 
eating place advertising breakfast, 
lunch and dinner (in English) is 
deserted. A whole lot of houses 
ptant’ empty — can’t read the 
name: as Sit; is almost under water 
Mercifully,/ the Najafgarh 
power station is still above water 
and hectic efforts are being made 
to keep it so. The entrance is 


' blocked by rows of sandbags and 


a low wall — newly built against 


which the angry little waves ‘dash ' 


pro 


their heads in vain. One monte 
whether the boun wall 

strong enough to withstand the 
impact if the water were to rise: 
farther. As a measure of safety, 


rising — one 
reports are not too encouraging. 
Rains have been heavy everywhere 
and small streams like the Sahibi 
Nadi have assumed torrential 
rtions. ‘ 

n will it stop? The men 
and women at the relief camps 


’ ask us. For them an educated 


person should be able to answer 
every question. They want to go 
back to their homes and fields, 
some of which are under 10 feet 
of water. They clung on as V 
long as they could to their 
homestead and then half swam, 
half waded to the relief camps 
(the tracks werejtoo expensive and 
the relief boats too few), with 
their children on their shoulders, 
clutching on to their few earthly 
possessions. Pregnant women, | 
too’ heavy to walk, were also 
carried like children. 

- Evacuation has not been an 
easy process. In some places the 
villagers ‘flatly refused to budge. 
We-are told by the relief workers 
that 25 kilometres from Najaf- 
garh, certain marooned villages 
were still to be eva The 
villagers are clinging to their 
homes — they have no faith in the 
authorities — they. do not trast 
their ampa Suffering i is nothing . 
new to them and they ate prepar- 
ed to put up with it stoically for 
some more time rather than leave 
their ancestral homes for un- 
familiar relief camps. 

Even when they were forced to - 
come to the-camps, their most 
precious possession — their cattle 
— had to be left behind. Who- 
will feed them? They are sure to 
dic, the middle-aged woman 
plore ma mays with tear in her : 


as ‘they satisfied with the 
arrangements? A routine ques- 
tion. aro used to accepting 
whatever is doled out to them and 
as such no strong-worded com- 
plaints are put forth, Neverthe- . 
less, there are certain problems 
— they speak out in their usual 
halting manner. 
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“There is an acute shortage of 
drinking water everywhere. This 


` ‘i. true of most places surrounded 


or covered by water. The wells 
which provided drinking water 
are submerged, Drinking water 


. to most relief camps is supplied 


by tankers which have to go all 
the way to places like Tilak Nagar 
to be filled. This takes a long time. 
So, when the lunch packets are 
distributed, half the time there is 
no water or very little of it to go 
round, 

The situation is worse in areas 
which are surrounded by water 
and depending on air dropped 
food-parcels for subsistence. One 
feels that chlorine tablets should 
also be supplied and instructions 
given to boil the available waler 
before drinking it. 

Epidemics are sure to follow’ in 

/the wake of floods if adequate 
’ precautions are not taken earlier. 
Stagnant water means the breed- 
ing place of mosquitoes and unless 
steps are taken to put turpentine 
oil at least in the water in and 
around camps, malaria would be 
a menace to be reckoned 
with. 

Fighting floods should not be 
left to the Army or the Delhi 
Administration only. Though the 
general impression given is that a 
lot is being done, a first-hand 


encounter with some of the 
inmates of the camps and even 
Officials who shy away from 
presamen, reveals that a lot more 
has to be done. A harassed-look- 
ing official was rather worried as to 
what he would do if the pregnant 
women who were expecting any 
time had some complications. 
Already one or two had had still- 
born babies. , 

Medical facilities were not 
adequate at'all, he confided, and 
begged us‘not to disclose his 
name. There are so many things. 
Snakebites and sores resulting 
from constant contact with water, 
are uncared for. These are not 
exactly minor problems — though 


` they have been shelved because 


of the dearth of medical facilities. 
Under the circumstances it is a 


welcome sight to find certain - 


private organisations helping 
wholeheartedly in the relief work. 
The Ramakrishna Mission, always 
ready to serve in such contingen- 
cies, has organised a group of 30 
volunteers who operate in the 
relief camps at Jahangirpuri. 
Every day starting from nine at 
night they make 10,000 food 
‘packets containing two chapatis 
and aloo sabzi, hygienically packed 
as per the instructions of the 
Delhi Administration (the other 
alternative being two chapatis or 


four puris). 

One finds the RSS engaged in 
flood-relief work — distributing. 
food, miaa clothes, etc with 
a missi zeal. However, one 
goa a visit to the 

Janata Party camp at Jenakpuri 
and in the Arya Samaj centres, 


' why they are bent on practically 


monopolising it. No vutsider 
seoms to be allowed to jcin — he 
is driven out-on one pretext or 
the other. It is not that they are 
self-sufficient, far from it. Should 
there be politicising in the ‘face of 
floods? i 

_ This is no time for sittirg back. 
A lot more has to be dome and 
student bodies and civic crganis- 
ations among others shculd be 
the first to come and offer their 
services. 

Inside the city, the camps are 
not in suth bad shape. It is out- 
side that the picture is a desolate 
one. There are places which can 
be reached with great difficulty — 
taking a boat for a few kilometres, 
then walking a bit — repeating 
this a few times. All this takes 
time and the workers are limited 
in number. 

It is high timo the De hiwala 
shook off his or her habitual 
smugness and got downto doing 
something for others for a 
_ change. Oe er ; 


CLIMATE FOR RESEARCH (Continued from page 12) 


these sectors. The country depends so much on its 
pace-settigg leadership in fostering the- green revol< 
ution, Twenty-two jcultural universities and a 
large number of research institates have come up in 
16 major States, some of which havé grown into 


"excellent centres of advanced research and education. 


Time has come when the JARI should adjust its 
research and education policy so as to retain its lead 
asa national institution and fill in the gaps. It 
should meet new lécal needs and leave the local 
problems to the State-sponsored institutions. ` 

The IARI, asa national institute set up to serve 
the whole country, may concentrat on problems 
both basic and applied, identified by its own staff 
or sister institutions inthe States. The Institute 
‘should, anticipate research knowledge needs taking 
oognisance of the agricultural development policy 
decisions, Similarly, the Institute should nurse new 
institutions, particularly the agricultural universities 
in the backward States, by imparting advanced 


academic training to their staff The Institute may - 


even arrange to lend staff to build up infrastructure 
for research in remote regions like the northteastern 
hill States, Andaman or Jammu & Kashmir, to 
initiate research or to raise the standard of their 
Research output. 

- In post-graduate caneauots the IARI may forge link 


with the new agricultural universities by arranging 
joint training programmes through the system of 
transfer of cadres, Experienced young staff member 
from such universities could come to the Institute for 
taking a.course work and learn the techniques of 
‘research, and then go back to their parent university 


or universities, having due facilities, to conduct 
c zone under ` 


research in their native agro-climati 
recognised guides so that the results of research 
can be of benefit to the State. 


The country has been demarcated as agro-climatic l 


regions, each having a Research Advisory Committee 
with the Director General, ICAR, as Chairman. At, 
the grass-root level ICAR institutes and universities, 
scientists are a appa of the agricultural problems 
of the region, helping them in fixing the priorities 
in relevant research for the region. Thus, the LARI 
which has mothered several commodity research 
institutes in rice, sugarcane, ‘tobacco, potato, could 
serve the useful role of nursing infant agricultural 
universities in the States to enable them ta grow 
into mini-IARI’s as State centres of exellence for 
research. . 
Let us hope the ARS probationers, who have in 
their terms of appointment to serve at least for threes 
years in the pier heat Y 


Andaman, Laccadi vec the goods, 


m anoe Jammu & Keshmir'’ 


toe 


The Rich 
Bharati 
Brew of 
Big Money. 


y 


OUR 

SPECIAL 
BEVZRAGES 
CORRESPONDENT 


o try out an elegant variation 
of a nursery rhyme: 


Ani sing it 
And this Pit bet, you'll never get 


A cupful of tea. 
Or, to quote Ogden Nash: | 


Ce-tainly there are a lot of 
thiags in life that money won't 


buy, 

But it’s very funny — 
Have you ever tried to buy them 
without money? 


To quote now from the current 
affairs weekly, Eastern Economist, 
of ths Birlas published ‘from New 
Delhi: “The directors of Jay 
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‘ Shree Tea and Industries Ltd 


have reported an outstanding 
performance of the Company for 
the year ended March 31, 1977. 
The gross profits of R& 3.18 
crores surpassed all previous 
results. After making a provision 
of Rs 71.35 lakhs for deprecia- 


. tion, Rs 2.08 lakhs for develop- 


ment allowance reserve, Rs 3.75 
lakhs for investment allowance 
reserve and Rs 2.85 crores for 
taxation, there was a net profit 
of ‘Rs 1.56 crores. The direc- 
tors have recommended the 
payment of a ‘dividend of Rs 
1.60 per equity share, including 
bonus shares, which will absorb 
Rs 43.73 lakhs. A sum of Rs 1.12 
crores has been transferred to 
general reserve.... As approved 
by the shareholders, the Com- 
pany has taken on leave and 
licence, the cycle tyres and tubes 
unit of Universal Tyres Ltd 
situated at Naini, 


t Allahabad, | 
with efféct from February 1, 1977. 


After necessary repairs and initial 
trials, the factory has recently 
gone into single shift production 
and it is proposed to increase the 


usiness and has gone 
with acquisition of two ships in 
the current year. Memorandum 
of agreements for these ‘second- 


‘hand foreign ships of 16,000 


DWT has been concluded and 
necessary applications for the 
approval of the government for 


total cost ofthese two ships will 
be around Rs-‘7,50 crores.” > ` 

From the Calcutta edition of 
the Statesman dated August 6, 
1977: “RECORD PRICE FOR 
ASSAM TEA. In the tea auc- 
tions held this week in Calcutta 
a Silvery Tippy tea from Meleng 
‘tea estate ‘belonging to Jay ‘Shree 
Tea and Industries Ltd realised 
an alltime record price for 
Assam tea in the auctions ‘by 
securing Rs 209 per kg accord- 
ing to J. Thomas and Company 
Private Ltd. It was bought by GA 
Randerian Ltd for the West 
Asian market. This tea was 


made by plucking only,the buds 


greenish i 
es a light liquor and was bought 


largely for its ee 

Should we say hip, hip, hurray 
for the preparation- of this” con- 
coction? Yes, wé should, com 
sidering that some West Asian, 
Sheikh is going to pay some Rs 
700 per kg. At the same time, 
the Government of India will 
filter merely Ra 5 in the form of 
export duty which is calculated 
solely on the basis of weight. 
We don’t know again, whether 
Jay Shree and Randerian are 
interlinked. 


It is not that Jay Shree — the 
name itself translates into Hail 
Prosperity — alone is brewing 
big money, 

a a aay te before taxation 

preciation of United 
Nie Jea Estates Ltd, for the 
year ended March 31, 1977, 
jumped to Rs 85 lakhs from Rs 
26 lakhs in the previous year. 
Divident will be 22.5 per cent. 
Chempra Peak Estate Ltd 


. reported profits of nearly Rs 48 


lakhs compared to Rs 1.34 lakhs 
in 1975-76. Balanoor Tea and 
Devon Tea paid 30 per cent 
dividend for 1975-76. 

‘Tata Finlay Ltd has announced 
a final dividend of 10 per cent, 
making the total 25 per cent along 
with the interim, for the year 
ended December 31, 1976. The 
dividend was nil in the previous 
year.. Newly issued shares will be 
eligible for the final dividend. Its 
public issue recently was over- 
subscribed three times. A market 
commentator says that the 


working results for 1977 are’ | 


expected to be better than last 


year’s, 

One of the reasons for the rise 
of tea prices in London was the 
shortage of coffee following’ a 
major failure of the Brazilian 
coffee crop (as a result of Baie 
and the imposition of a sti 
export duty by Brazil. Despite 
howls of protest from the 
Americans (and even hollow 
threats of boycott’ of coffee 
advocated by grocery stores and 


leading citizens in New York) the 
Brazilians 


have gone about 

organising, a cartel of the major 
American suppliers, 
Although not as effective as the 
Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, the coffee 
cartel also has'a strong bite and 
has more than rectified Brazil’s 
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payment imbalance from the oil 
price hike, 
It was only after the Janata 


Government came to power that. 


a nominal duty of Rs 5 perkg 
was imposed to try- stop the 
increase in domestic tea prices. 
As for the consumer, the tea 
has gone up from less than Rs 12 
average in 1975 to more than 
Rs 20 in the middle of this year. 
The ition of the export 
duty toned down the market a 
bit and auction prices inthe past 
oe ee ee came 
in South India, but not to a 
extent in North-Fast India, or 
specifically at the 
auctions, 
' The tea industry, of course, ig 
g that it will be a good 
yeven if it was naughty last 
year; and, so will the Govern- 
ment please lift the export duty 
altogether? “Please, let’s keep all 
the earnings! we will all ‘declare 
ourselves sick after paying 30 per 
cent dividends 
In fact, there is a case to 
increase the export duty further 
by tying it up to actual export 
prices on an escalating scale rather 
than keeping it uniform for all 
types of teayjust on the basis of 
weight. The entire system cf 
auctions, with a few big houses 
controlling production, auctions, 
internal’ marketing as well . as 
British sales, ees to thrown 
overboard, pot, tea cosy and all 
— whatever the irs (or warn- 
ings) of the vested interests not to 
“play wi with tradition”: The tradition 
aimed. merely at straining the 
domestic cononien 
In a large number of commod- 
we the Indian consumer is 
y more and the largesse 
pra oe and drawbacks are 
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Calcutta ` 


Rs 
- Rs 
Rs 
Rs 


available on exports. There is 
of courso, the absurd instance of 
the subsidies and other cutbacks 
being more than 100 per cent in 
art silk fabrics, a talo told in 
lurid detail by the Poblic Accounts 
Committee of the last Lok Sabha. 
There is no reason why the tea 
proraciny countries, of which 


is the biggest, should not ` 


join hands to make the London 
(or Leningrad) customer pay and 
use some of the funds to sell tea 
to the home buyers at lower 
ig Fix a quota for the export 


In coffee, the spurt in inter- 
national prices are not automatic- 
ally carried over as a burden also 


“on the domestic drinker of the 


beverage in India. The Tea Board 
is perhaps more interested, in the 
selection of maidens canvassing 
tea sales — beauty queen adorn- 
ments in its promotion offices in 


Brussels or London — rather than 
in . sustaining the national 


to the estates to sell at least 80° 


per cent of the prodpction ele 
auctions has not been heeded b 


several co 
According to the Madras 
dent of the Economic 
Times, “many 


sterling companies 
are disposing of a large chunk of 
their production through direct 
sales. In a particular instance, a 
sterling company in South India 
insisted that it will sell at the 
auction only if it will fetch a mini- 


mum of Rs 40 per kg. Through ' 


adopting such tactics it was able 
to withdraw the. tea from auction 


. and sell it through direct con- 


tract.” There have been with- 
drawal of offerings from the 
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the prices high. ` 
Frodon S a E T ee 
a record and this year tho 

is expected to go up by an 

36 million kg to 550 million 


‘There hasbeen an milion kg- 


production both in South India 
and in North-East India. 

There are about: 100 sterling 
companies owning tea estates in 
India, and 
little less than 40'per cent of the 
area and some 45 per cent of the 
annual production. The Reserve 
Bank of India has had to do a 
lot of arm-twisting to make these 
firms ultimately agree to partial 
Tndianisation under the terms of 
the Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act which came into force on 
1974. The Reserve 
Bank held out threats of ' severe 
penalties, including holding back 


repatriation of funds, and the . 


sterling companies delayed 
matters to derive the best benefits 
out of the boom in prices. 

The deadline is the end of the 
year now but even on that date 
these firms are expected under the 
Government: fiat fo sell’ off only 
26 per cent of their equity to 
Indian hands. If the uggery 
of tbe British firms — or tea 
companies in general —- is to be 
brought to an end, this superficial 
Indianisation is not enough. It 
is also kogwa, to cito an 
example, if James Finlay and 
Finlay Tea Associates turn into 
Tata Finlays with 40 per cent 
Indian equity. Along with 
Indianisation there must be pro- 
gressive nationalisation. The 
bottom will not fall out of the 
international tea market as a 
result. The Englishman is. not 
going to switch to Coca-Cola. [J 
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13 dollars for all countries 
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Calcutta auctions too, to Keep ` 


they, account. for a. 





Family 


Planning 


in 
Punjab 


BALJIT SINGH 


Theor of compulsory sterilisation can be traced 
back to il Bgl when a meeting of Chief 

d in: New Delhi to discuss the 

Family Planning Programme. A general consensus 
was arrived at in this meeting in favour. of, “‘drastic 
measures” to control population growth. Mabarashtra 
was chosen as an area where “immediate 
legal and constitutional steps to make vasectomy 
ior tubectomy compulsory in the case of all citizens, 
of casto or creed, who have three or more 

, Monthly newsletter 


) 
However, the Small Pani t Norms Committee had 


dscided in 1968 against the use of force, coercion, in ' 


femily planning. (Committee’s Report, 1968, New 
Delhi.) The 1967 meet could not generate. enough 
eathusiasm till 1976. 


Dr Baljit Singh belongs to the Centre of Social 
Aa C ate haan tee Nehru Univers! 
Delhi. This contribution is based on his Survey 
Ssptember-October 1976. i 
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The then Prime Minister stated at the January 
1976 session at the Kamagata Maru Nagar (Chand: 
garh) .that the “Government would haye to 
take “some strong stepa which may not be liked 
by all. This called for “bold and new measures”. 

According to the Population Policy statement of 
April 1976 the Central Government did not plan 
Central legislation ‘at least for the time being” 
because “administrative and medical infrastructure 


in many parts of the country is still not adequate to 
cope with the vast implications of nationwide 
rica arpa sterilisation. “However, the States whioh . 

it opportune and necessary. and which have 
adequate facilities, are given the option to pass the 
relevant legislation for compulsory family limitation 


“after three children and uniformly applicable to all 


citizens, without any distinction of caste, creed or 
community”. 

It was stated earlier that the Central Government 
was considering the “constitutional legal and 
administrative” aspects of compulsory sterilisation 
bills proposed by Maharashtra, Punjab and Haryana. 
Little is known about the details of the Haryana 
Government’s precise plans but tho Punjab Cabinet 
reportedly approved a population control bill which 
pEi for fines and imprisonment for couples 

eee more than two children, except when both 

children were of the same sex or one was handicapped. 
Punishment would be waived if either underwent 
sterilisation after the third child. (The Times of 
India, March 25, 1976). Maharashtra had. pursued 
the subject with the greatest zeal and a compulsory 
sterilisation bill received majority support in both 
houses of the State legislature in March-April 1976, 

‘As we have seen in the National Population Policy, 
the Centre accepted compulsory sterilisation. in 
-principle but left it to the States to laws and take 
other administrative steps because, it thought that all 
the- 5tates'did not have thie necessary infrastructure 

plement it: “But subsequent events show. that it 
Wak the Con Centre which set up ae for the States. 
after.-the ‘announcement of the so-called 5-point 
programme by Sanjay Gandhi. The Centre was 
reported to have put other pressures on the States in 
this regard because of the growing -political 
importance of Sanjay Gandhi. 

This is evident in tho case of Punjab. Two factions 
of the Congress Party — one led by the then Chief 
Minister Giani Zail Singh and the other by Mohinder 
Singh Gill (PCC President) — were vying with each 
other for leadership and trying to impress upon the 
Central leadership with implementation of the 
family planning programme. o 

Mohinder Singh Gill was successfully tryi 
highlight the failures of the Zail Singh group as a 
implementation of the 5-point programmo ` was 
eR In the last week `of August 1976, Zail 

called a mæting of the Deputy Commissioners 
fixed the target of sterilisation for: September 
and October 1976 for cach district. Decisions. were 
taken with a view to impress upon the. political 
leadership at the Centre and ignoring the seasonal ` 
factor. Otherwise, some scheduled caste families with 
4-5 children were willing to go in for sterilisation — 
only after the harvesting season was OVer.. i. ou: 1 
{ 
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To achieve these targets within a Very limited period 
-and at such a short notice, the use of force was 
unavoidable, Thus, reliance for their implementation 
-on the BDOs and Revenue Departments along - with 
police, who play a signi t role in the politico- 
economic life and administration in rural. areas, was 
the only dption. = aoe 
"~ In the rural social structure, the scheduled castes 
being socially and economically the most oppressed, 
the wrath of enforcement in family planhing expected 
- ly fell on them. For moat of them, it was difficult 
. even to imagine disobeying the orders.of the Govern- 
ment, To quote Jagjit Singh of Gobindgarh: “They 
are like frogs in a well, going early in the morning to 
fields, coming back late at night, going out of the 
, Village only occasionally. So, for them, if some 
` administrative personnel come and say that it is the 
will of the government (Civil Surgeon in this case) 
to ‘get yourself sterilised, he cannot think of question- 
s it.” i 
OnE some places, with the support of Left non-Left 
forces, some resistance was offered. But, in most 
` places, they had to tolerate the inhuman compulsion 
or sterilisation. The reason for this helplessness, as 
Nasib Kaur, wife of an agricultural labourer from 
Lohgarh village, put it: “Ja vehre vich itfaq nahin tan 
operation karaun jane hi paina.” (If there is no. unit y 
in the locality, have to-go for an operation.) 

In the understanding of a Harijan, the responsib- 

` jlity for the use of force in FP drive lay mainly with 

“tural ‘administration — the Revenue Department; the 
BDO and his staff, along with the police. The, ruling 

.political party, relatively speaking, remained in: the 
background — but subsequent events had brought „it 
also to the fore. : 

On the basis of the observations in-the survey, use 
of the term monetary compensation @noney paid .for 
operation), seems to be wrong. As with most, persons, 
the loss incurred is more than the mo ‘offered : for 
-the operation. Due to the massive n ‘of ‘persons 
operated upon, the rate of „compl tions 7 

,in¢reased and regular follow-up was not’ possible 
— as a consequence, the period fof which the 
members of a family could not go to work, extendéd 
usually to about 3-4 weeks. Wages, in most places, 
for the agricultural labourers being Rs 6 per day, the 
total loss for the husband and wife for three weeks 
post-operative rest came to Rs 250 and, then, addi- 
tional money required for medical care from private 

itioners and the day-to-day . necessities made a 

total of Rs 350 or so. Deducting the “incentive” 

` money of Rs 150 the net .loss was to the tune of 
Rs y z š 


To add to this, the social implications in the form 
of family disintegration and subhuman feeling due to 
forcible intervention in strictly personal affairs — 
particularly in case of the non;eligibles — capnot ‘be 

‘counted in terms of money.; f ILo aa 

Deception by way o é ces of distributing 

_ house-plots and pieces of land to the Harijans, was 
also noted in some cases, aon 
. -Thero was also pressure inst . employees and 
the middle strata jn the. form of, withdrawal of pay, 


refusal to.issue permits, denial of land registration, ~ 


registration of cases in thanas, launching cases in the 
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‘was more than eight yeara old . 


SDM’s Court, until a specific number ‘of sterilisation 
cases were brought. Ultimately, the execution of the 
target was at the cost of poor and the lower middle' 
classes, 

The present contribution is based on surveys 
conducted by me from October 18 to October 23, 
1976, in three districts of Punjab where the Sterilisa- 
tion Campaign was on at its peak. Sangrur was 
selected because the campaign was ruthless in this 
district. Patiala and Ludhiana were comparatively 
fe peat Certain villages and towns were 
chosen because these provided convenient entries, 


M4. Kaan is a development block in Sangrur 

district, about 14 kms from Barnala on the 
Barnala-Raikot Road. The Primary Health Centre 
there was visited. 

The Medical Officer informed that the target for 
sterilisation from April 1, 1975; to March 31, 1976 
was 300. The PHC achieved 281 cases (vasectony 31, 
tubectomy 250). The target till March 31, 1977 was 
raised to 1,000. The number of cases operated upon 
between September 1 and 30 was Tubectomy 112 and 
vasectomy 97, The break-up is as given in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Tubectomy Vasectomy 
Scheduled caste 78 55 
Backward class 12 14 
Economically backward 21 23 
Muslims Nil 3 
Others 1 2 
TOTAL 112 97 





Earlier, the Sepsis rate was approximately 1-2-per 
cent. But it rose to about one-fourth of the total 
cases after September 1. The Medical Officer 
enunciated the following reasons for its rise: 

(i) The bad condition of operation theatre and 
equipment alongwith. ? 

{i#) Rise in the-number of cases with the same staff 


Sad equipment. Asa result proper sterilisation of 
` au .Non-availability of antibiotics, 


qipment could not be possible. 
. He said that before’ September, the number of 


-patients-daily-visiting the OPD was about 150. But 


t it felto only 20, mainly because of the 
fear.of-forcible sterilisation. The ing season 
was also „another -factor, but it could not be the 
major one as last: year, the same time, the number 
-was not that low. - ` 

The lady. Block. Extension Educator (BEE) dis- 
closed that the Deputy Commissioner had set the 
targets for the BDO, the SDM and. the Revenue 
Department. These departments could put more 
pressure .than the, Health Department because of 
politico-economic reasons. According -to the BEB, 
there were no bachelors or womsn of over 45 who 
were operated upon. And about 20 per cent of the 
casos out of 209, were those whose youngest child 


a 
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A reason for the rise in vasectomy tases. the BEE 
attributed to the other departments busy in family 
planning which were closer to male members. She 
said that the people felt that if they were operated 
upon through the Health Department, complications 
would Lave been much less, because this department 
took case of the patients. She also informed about post- 
operative complications which were 50 per cent in 
cases of tubectomy. .The patients suffering from 
menorrhagia were about 10-15 per cent and backache 
20-25 par cent. They complained of backache and 

in ic the abdomen. In vasectomy . cases, about 
falf of < them thought a eE were feeling weak. 

One of the family p g field worxers of the 
PHC expressed the view that the rural poor who 
had mcre than four children were willing to under- 
go the operation. 

Two sterilised 
PHC. 

The Sil-year old Jagjit Singh of Gobindgarh, an 
ex-servico man, had eight children, the youngest 
being seven-year old. He was operated upon on 
September 29, 1976. ‘One day before the operation, 


persons were interviewed in the 


„the Sarpanch sent a Panchayat member, a policeman 


and the Patwari to his house. He said’ that . during 


„his service in the Army, he only knew to obey 
orders. Moreover, he felt that he might te implicat- 


ed in a case, so there was no issue of tonne 
their crder. .(His views about the 
structure has been quoted earlier.) 

S Mok Mistri, 35-year old, had three children. 
Because of the harvesting season, he said he would 
get sterilised after a month. But when the Patwari 
and Panchayat Secretary told him that it was the 
Civil n’s order, he had to submit. 

Fatah „a vegetable seller in -Gobindgarh, 
said that the Panchayat Secretasy ‘and. the Sarpanch 
told him’ before the operation that: a plot of land 
was teady for him. He, a a aaa it -ewop 
though he was operated upo 

I Pe a the PHC Medical Officer: to Loh? 

garh vlage where he was going for a-follow-up 
visit, As we reached the village, we proceeded 
towards Mazhbian Da Vihra (locality of the Nazhbis 
or the scheduled castes). Some people were -sitting 
under £ tree. The doctor started his,usual follow- 


ue I took the opportunity to have a chat with - 


Maga Singh, a 60-year old ex-service man with 

, his wife Surjit Kaur, and three old men 
were sitting there. They gave a detailed account 
of what had happened in their locality. 

A day before the FP camp was set up, two Pan- 
chayat members, two policemen. and twc thanedars 
came ir the evening and told them abaut family 
planning operation. Maghar Singh said he would 
like to discuss it with his wife first. His wife used 
to complain of chronic illness. She was very 
angry about the way they were forcing the oper- 
ation. She told them that she would lite to discuss 


ie she could rescue him. 
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‘upon in Bhawanigarh. 


Mec N hours; they came ‘back with a bigget 
force and asked one villager to show’ them tho 
Fauji’s house. The villager said he could not. 
accompany them. This enraged ‘them and he was 


‘slapped. The administrative personnel ran amuck. 


People i in the locality got panicky and took shelter 
in a nearby maize-field for the whole night. 

Neat day, the villagers thought it would be better 
if they agreed, otherwise they would have to undergo 
more harrassment, Soin batches of six’ and seven 
they sent their women for operation. Adccordi 
them, many landowners had six-seven children but 
no force was applied to them. 

Gurdev Kaur said vehemently: “This BDO dies not 
care when the children and the family live in distress, 
So, why is he bothered when we have more 
children?” ‘ Mohinder Kaur, wife of Bagga ‘Singh, 


-had to borrow Rs 300 for medicines and day-to-day 


necessities because none of then could go for work. 

Majid Khan, the Chowkidar of Village Daghan in 
Sangrur district, gave an account of the incidents in 
the three nearby villages — Baruhkhen, Bhambha- 
patti and Lidran. 

In the first week of October, the SDM, accom- 
panied by a police force, encircled the Villages edsty 
in the morning. They were carrying the ‘list of 
eligible couples got from the health centre, and 
forcibly took all of them in their vans to the family 
planning ‘camp. -He said a member of the scheduled 
castes from Dughan, who was riding'a-bicytle,» was 
forcibly taken away- by -policemen: . He had only 
two children. His cycle was also taken away by the 
police. After operation, he came back on.foot.: The 


-Chowkidar of Bahadarpur village. was alo bperated 


upon under threat. 

Moreover, doctors in the camp paid oss monay 
ethan the amount fixed on paper 
` Ajmer Singh (32) of Kakran village’ was spernied 
He agreed under threat:of 
force. He had two children, one:of them seriously 
ill He was very upset about this. His wife was 
also very annoyed. She lamented that he was now 
unless ahd there wasa possibility that this family 
might disintegrate. 

A peon of Mastana College, aie) represented ‘a 
small scheduled caste organisation,, had made a 
petition to the Deputy Commission, -of Sangrur 
complaining discrimination in family planning against 
scheduled castes. He said almost 80 per cent of the 
persons operated upon wore from ‘the Scheduled 
caste. 

Tej Kaur, a sweeper in-the Municipal Committes of 
Bhawanigarh, was 35 and mother of three:dabghters 
and one son, when she was pien en ultimatum ‘by 
the Executive Officer to get 
wise sho would jose her :job. She was now «facing 
family problems after getting operatéd - ‘upon. ‘Her 
husband wanted to have-one more son- ` According 
to her, ere yas a possibility that she might ‘be 
divorced.’ vy ot vty 

Chanduan, a village about four. miles. away from 
Sunan ‘in District Sangrur, was visited’on: Septentber 
30, by the SDM with his staff, including a peorecons 
force and Patwari. ta 

He approached .the village Panchayat. eaten 
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cos EA TE Ws bs Walley Rana PWD were sterilised near Mastuana and Barnala, 


He wanted atleast 30 cases from the village for , 


sterilisation. The Panchayat members conveyed it 

to the villagers, Then about forty_peopl from all 

strata came and told the SDM that since they were 

hisy mith: harvesting, woul bo bettor i It was 

postponed fora month or so. But the SDM 
and threatened to use Sage ae 


missioner on 

. “unruly” behaviour of the villagers and the village 
Panchayat. The DC asked himto get some force. 
A police truck with a DSP was sent there. When 
they reached the village, the people started running 
helter skelter. Some of: them contacted the neigh- 
bouring villages and came back with lathis, Then 
_the DSP fired in the air. The people got panicky 
and away. 


by wireless communication that he was discussing the 
matter with some members of the Panchayat and it 


would be better .if he could control the situation. ` 


The Panchayat members also requested the DC to . 
persuade the DSP not ta do anything untoward and 
promised to send some cases the nextday. Fifty 
cases were sent from the village, out of which there 
were 30 men and 20 women, They included 
25 of the scheduled caste. ` 
. A , Pro-university student of Gharachon village, 
situated ` on the Patiala-Sunan road, .a few miles 
away, from Bha narrated that in his village, 
the people listened: to stories of forced sterilis- 
ation. The villagers — ‘to secure the. pro- 
tection of the Budha Dal (an old or tion in 
religion) Twenty Nihang protected 
pia } with rifles and, in return, the villagers 


From Dhadrian village, situated near Longowal, 
some 35 were operated upon in one day. 
The district authorities were, however, ' interested 
that at least one Granthi (religious priest) should be 
sterilised so that the argument of FE against religion 
could be negatived. The SDM to convince 


| the Granthi, but he did not agree. Then the SDM . 


came back with force. He aav one ey oao TE 
fall of : S They were stopped, somo 
of Ae others were beaten up. Then 
the Granthi and others were forcibly brought to FP 
camp and sterilised. 

In Chano, 30-year old Amar, whose wife had died 
ai years ago, was forcibly sterilised in the presence 

the SDM and constables. 

Road construction . labourers pag Beldars in the 
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started running 
The -DSP whs told by the Deputy Commissioner 


, 


‘year old, 


respectively, under the threat that they would not 
get any pay if they did not abide by the orders. 
During September campaign atout 300 
cases ein upon in Dhanaula PHC — 
ony and tubectomy cases being squal in 


© Any Bhatia aiid Rapa a yillade anniGtaicani site were 
made but the villagers did not allow ary people 


.' from any department to enter the vilfges for 


campaign. Only those who were willing, went for 
the operation. The break-up of different departments 
is Health Department — 100; eee Meee cad 
— 50; out of them some 250 wero Maznbis and 
and 50 Jandownes. 
In another village of this block: one case of a 


the. bachelor being sterilised was reported. Tae BDO 


and Revenue ‘personnel with police 
used to visit the and contacted the panchayat 
and threatened them of dire consequences if people 
did not tum up for operation. They hed earlier 
procured the list DE eligible couples from the PHC. 

The Humbran PHC in Ludhiana Listrict is 
situated about 17 kms from Ludhiana. It covers 
be ion of 30,000 (there are two PHC’s in the 

block). In 1975, the total number of operations was 

17 Meagan and 137 tubectomy. The numder cases 

achieved from April 1 to September 1976 was 50. 
(vasectomy three and tubectomy 47). In September, 
ig the scheduled caste, the vasectomy ‘ceses were 
“29 tubectomy 44. The role of the other depart- 
meats in bringing cases to the PHC was insignificant. 

According to figures of Civil Surgeon, out of 
4,400 sterilisations done in Ludhiana, more than half 
were by the health staff. Other departments like the 
BDO teaching department, etc. played a negligible 
role. The insignificant role of the teaching ore 
ment show the failure of motivation. These'de 
,ments brought one case of a bachelor whc was 50- 
ve cases above 60 years and four cases 
where sterilisation had been done earlier. According 
oe MO, „the acceptance of FP was rising asa 
tre: 

The Con pásan to.be paid for hailstcrm , was 
linked with sterilisation in Ludhiana. Majority 
of the scheduled caste families who got thamselves 

upon, had 5-6 children each. Many started 
fecling the need for FP after 3-4 children Ent 
ie because of the insecurity of their children’ 

e 

The MO said: ‘‘In hoapitali; restricted number of 
operations are performed but in certain FP camps, 
even 100 operations have been done cont.nuously 
by only three doctors, This meant increased load of 
wor 

The sepsis rato nero was about 7 per cent. “Stitch 


infections and abscess were minor, frank pus from’ 


tubectomy was a major complication. In patients 
who were psychologically better prepared by the 
Health Department, post-operation complicat ons like 
‘weakness, were leas than in cases. brought’ by other 
departments. Here one patient having direct hernia 
due to Prostatic t was operated upon in a 
rush. Some cases of tubectomy were alsc’ where 
operation reported was done Jast. after tho patients 
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have had their meals. As a results they started 
Yomitting after operation. 
Post-operatively, many patients of vasectomy 


Tuahed to catch a bus as there was no place to stay- 


in the PHC and they had to reach home. 

These incidents show that the operations were done 
in a great hurry and in large n ignoring ‘even 
the basic and minimum medical care needs. The 
Punjab Government had reduced the Haemoglobin 
content from normal hospital surgery of 9 gms to 


for recanalisation. Singh, 

Channa- Singh, Jabourer, Uchchi Pati Muktsar. He 
went to Gandhi chowk Muktsar (District Faridkot) 
to purchase come cloth because he was to go to seo 
his sister. There one Sub-Inspector and two sepoys 
caught hold of him and asked him how many child- 
ten he had. When he replied that he was unmarried, 
they started beating him and wanted him to say that 


he had three children. He became unconscious ' 


after persistent beating. After sterilisation one 
politica. worker, Mool Raj, took him to DC, Faridkot, 
.from there he was sent to Rajindra Hospital, Patiala, 
for recenalisation. 

Another case was that of Harbans Singh, son of 
Teja Singh, VFO Panaiwala. District Faridkot, who 
was operated upon on September 30 in Civil Hospital, 
Malou: Mandi. He was going to Virk Khera, where 
he worked as a sharecropper with Anup Siugh of his 
village Panniwala. When he was near Virk Khera, a 
police jeep with one Thanedar and 4-5 constables 
stopped him and started beating him and subsequent- 
ly, forcibly took him into the jeep to the Civil 
Hospital where he was operated upon. The doctor 
asked him about number of the children he had. 
He replied that he had been married only two months 
earlier, But the constables who were standing around 
insisted that he had three children. He raised a lot 
of hue and cry but the operation was performed. 
Later, some 6ne took him to DC, Faridkot, and he 
was seat with a letter to Rajindra Hospital, Patiala. 

Recanalisation of both of them had been done 


fhe EP clerk in the Civil Hospital, Nabha, gave 
the account of family planning campaign in his 
institution. He knew about individual patients as 
he wes noting down their details before they were 
admitted. From September 1 to 30, 225 vasectomy 
and 55'tubectomy operations were performed. 


t 





Table 2 
' Vasectomy Tubectomy 
Scheduled casto 16 5 
Backward classes ‘1 nil 
Economically 
backward ` 208 50 
General ` nil nil 
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Because of the target achievement, the age of the 
youngest child in case of most of the persons was. 
more than eight. : 

‘Table -3 i 
DEPARTMENTS AND: THEIR RESPECTIVE |. 
> SHARES IN THE CASES 





Revenus , T] 
BDO 88 
General public men 2 
3 
Health (FP & Hospital ' 
staff and ward) - 48 
Welfare, fisheries 
other ts 15 





Mechanism of the Revenpe Department was 
through registration and girdawri. 

The case’ history of one person who was deceived -> 
in getting sterilised, was available, He was Surjit | 
Singh, son of Gulab Singh, a bachelor from village 
Saholi and a sharecropper by occupation (he receiv- 
ed Rs 500 im compensation), An affidavit that he 
had two children was attested, and he was operated 
upon. After he went back to his village, the’ 
promised Rs 300 was not given. He filed a case 
against the way. he was lured for operation, both 
through opium and money. 

In Gobindgarh town, in district Patiala, Balram, 
President of the Iron and Steet Rollers’ Association 
conveyed that workers in their factories had to do 
pe vee of loading and unloading, so 

ita to get ves operated u as 
meant loss of wages at least fora fortnight) i 
Gobindgarh, out of the total labour force of 10,000, 
Decaan of Do kare of Femi eumane Cone 
o scare o Cam 
forcible sterilisation. Deut 


@ f 


N mid-January, on the evo of Sanja andhi’ 
Tiit to Patiala for inaugurating PU tee 
Programme, Vasectomy Camp was held at Patiala 
in which about 500 persons were sterilised, All 
these persons were brought by trucks from Patiala 
and the neighbouring districts. An interesting 


music, 

On January 18, the Times of India 
February would be observed as the Control 
Month in Punjab but subsequent political develop- 
ments due to the declaration of elections, relaxation 
of Emergency and people’s vote against the Red 
triangle in elections, influenced the developmen 
at least temporarily, and the policy got Serra 

nesoquently. O 
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Kashmir | 
‘Forests: 
Uses ` 


and 


Prospects st. 
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wonG the numerous replenishable natural resour- 
ces, forests, the abode of carly man, serve as an 
important factor of economic growth. 

Tacy, not only maintain the ecological balance, 
so important to human survival, but also’ act 48 an 
accelerator of industrial development. How logical 
seers. the statement that “jobs grow on trees’ when 
one: sees millions of our people in planting, 


l 


felling and sawing of trees; building boats and 


coaches; carving wood; manufacturing match boxes; 
paper pulp, cases, drums, corks, pencils, instruments 
tocls, shovels, boot-lasts, brushes, toys and thousand 
of other things. 


Fortunately, the State of Jammu and Kashmir is. 


abindantly endowed with this wealth. The forests 
‘of Jammu and Kashmir have rightly been called the 
“Green Gold of Kashmir”. Forestry constitutes one 
of the biggest and the most productive industries of 
the State’s economy. It acts as a necessary adjunct 
Author is a Research Scholar inthe Department of Econ- 
-om ca, University of Kashmir, Srinagar. : 
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to a number of forest-based industries and to the 


tourist industry (the biggest organised industry of the 
State). - he 

Fhis makes a comprehensive study of the State's 
forest resources basic to future forest planning. 
With this objective, an attempt has been made in 
the following pages to analyse’the performance and 
visualise the promises of the rich Kashmir forests 
for the rapid economic development of the State. . 

Forest Resources of the State: Total geographical 
area of Jammu and Kashmir is 13,899 thousand 
hectares. It is classified: in Table 1 on the basis of 
its utilisation. .- 





Table 1 ` 
TOTAL AREA AND ITS CLASSIFICATION 
(in ‘000 ha) 
-Total geographical area 13,899 
under forests - 2,085 
Forests as % of total area 15.19 
Not area sown 698 


Total area unaccounted . - j 11,116 
a 

SOURCE: Techno-Ecomomic Survey of Jammu and Kashmir, 
Ge of Applied Economic Research, New 


, The Table shows thatthe area under forests con- 
stitutes only 15.19 per cent of the total geographical 
area of the State. The net sown area comprises ‘ 
only 698,000 hectares out of total geographical area 
of 13,899,000 hectares. However, Ladakh district, 
which covers nearly 70 per cent of the State’s terri- 
tory, is a high plateau devoid of forests and is also 
incapable of sustaining any vegetation except in 
very limited areas. Hence if Ladakh is excluded 





- from.this ion, the rest of the State has nearly 


50 per cent its area under forests. The figure, 
though not up to the 66 per cent prescribed max- 
imum for. the Hi yas and other hilly areas, is 
quite high as compared to many other States. The 
State’s per capita forest area of 0.53 hectares is also 
well above the national average of 0.15 hectares. 

Forests of the State are predominantly coniferous. 
Deodar, Kail, Fir and Chir are economically more 
valuable coniferous tree -species. About , 2,051,000 
hectares are covered by permanent forests and only 
34,000 hectares are under unclassed forests. Thus, 
the State has a considerable area under permanent 
forests. = e l 

The existing production from forests of the State 
is mainly in the form of timber, fuel wood, minor 
forest products and different varieties of fodder. 
The total production of timber in 1972-73 was 320.11 
thousatd cubic metres as against 389.93 thousand 
cubic metres in.1962-63. The average annual out- 
turn of timber over a period of ten years (1952-63 to 
1972-73) was 418.42 thousand cubic mstres. Actual . 
removal of timber has been much below the permis- 
sible removals as calculated in the working plans. 

The total stock of commercial forests in the State 
is 9,811.79 thousand cubic metres. -The coverage 
extends over 502 thousand hectares which works out 
to 40.5 per cent of the total forest area. The growing 
stock per hectare in the State is 175 cubic metres as 
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compared to 32 cubic metres in India, and 110 
metres for the world as a whole. The average yield 
per hectare of commercial area in the State is 1.78 
cubic metres. The low percentage of actual to the 
perscribed out-turn is due to Jack of proper road 
development. Thus, stimulation of greater produc- 
tion depends upon development of and 
improvement in the existing pattern of extraction. 
Timber exports mainly consist of railway sl 

to the Indian Railways at non-competitive prices, 
total number of sleepers supplied to the Indian Rail- 
ways in 1964-65 was 4,51,955. However, in 1972-73, 
only 26,670 railway sleepers were supplied to this 


cy. 

Se rirabe is also supplied to the Directorate General, 
Supplies and Disposals, Government of India. In 
1964-65, 14,004.88 cubic metres were supplied to the 
DGSD as against only 9,773 cubic metres in 1972-73. 
This downward trend of supplies to these agencies is 
mainly due to the non-competitive prices at which 
the supplies are made. 

Due to cold climate and lack of adequate cooking 
and heating facilities, wood is extensively used for 
cooking and heating almost throughout the State. 
Total production of fuel wood in 1972-73 was 331.06 
thousand qtl, out of which 274.34 thousand qt] were 
coniferous and 56.72 thousand qtl were non-conifer- 
ous as compared to the 1962-63 figures of 695 
thousand qtl out of which 252.42 were coniferous 
and 442.74 were non-coniferous, This shows that 
out-turn of fuel wood has decreased by 50 per cent 
and this is attributed to the availability of alternative 
fuels such as coal, kerosene, natural gases and 
electricity. 

In Kashmir valley, huge quantities of firewood are 
supplied to civilians and the army at subsidised rates 
and on an average 3.80 lakh qtl of firewood is 
distributed annually by the State Forest Department 
in Srinagar city alone. It is an uneconomic use of a 
valuable and a rare commodity, and should not be 
allowed to be wasted as firewood either for domestic 
or commercial purposes (particularly when, on the 
one hand, the State has immense potentialities for 
the development of wood-based industries and, on 
the other, it faces scarcity of productive resources). 

Anything that grows and is found in the forests, 
with the exception of wood, falls into the category of 
minor forest products. The climate of Kashmir, with 
its great altitudinal variations ranging from 150 metres 
to 4500 metres, is conducive to the growth of a 
wide range of minor forest products, particularly 
medicinal plants. The Kashmir forests are the richest 
as far as the variety of such products is concerned. 
Commercial value of such products came to be 
recognised with increasing popularity of the Yunani 
and Ayurvedic systems of medical treatment. Firms 
producing indigenous medicines depend heavily on 
Kashmir. Some of the widely known medicinal plants 
of the State are: Artimisia maritima, Aconitum, 
Chrysanthemum, Acoruscalamus, Berberis vulgaris, 
Jurinea macracephala, Onasma echisides, Cannabis 
sativa, Saussurea lappa clarke, Rauwolfia serpentina 
and Atropa acuminata. i 

However, the output of these products is very 

meagre and unless steps are taken to conserve and 
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expand this wealth on scientific lines the State ïs apt 
to be deprived of this source of rich reproducible 
revenue. Though the production of these plants 
neither requires any special areas nor exorbitant cost, 
concerted efforts are lacking to bring more and more 
medicinal plants into nurseries and cultivate them on 
a large scale. Development of these medicinal plants, 
along with the increased out-turn of timber, is an 
excellent example of judicious utilisation of forest 
resources, 

The total land under pastures in the State is 
4,193.53 square kilometres. Although only a small 
percentage of the State's livestock is able to graze in 
forests, the damage caused by the migratory graziers 
is serious. Therefore, nomadic graziers must 
provided with alternative means of livelihood and 
fixed habitations, so that this damage may not be 
aggravated. Removal of economic backwardness of 
the migratory graziers (Bakerwalls) of the State and 
intensive research in fodder can go a long way in 
helping to maintain a workable balance between 
plant coverage and provision for grazing. 

Presently a number of industries, supported directly 
or indirectly by forests, provide regular employment 
to skilled as well as unskilled labour. Rosin and 
turpentine factory, sports goods industry, joinery 
mill, match factory, plywood industry, drug factory, 
packing case factory, railway sleepers industry, boat 
pasted Sees furniture industry, are some of the 
main forest-based industries in the State. Besides 
the above, forests in the State feed innumerable 
cottage and household industries such as wood- 
carving, wicker-work, boat-building, manufacture of 


agricultural implements, tool handles, battery 
separators, mathematical instruments and slate 
frames. 


It is a general principle of economic planning that 
riority should be given to industries which possess 
ocal raw material, since the presence of local 
resources offsets external diseconomies which retard 
the tempo of industrialisation. Utilisation of forest 
resources must, therefore, be linked with forest 
based-industries and forestry must be developed as a 
support to rural economy. This is imperative for 
the rapid economic development of the State. Then 
and only then can the rich forest resources help the 
State to advance towards an era of industrial 
development. i 

However, forest resources are very vulnerable and 
the slightest neglect or unscientific exploitation can 
rapidly deplete them and may even destroy them after 
which reforesting of the area may become economic- 
ally infeasible. This makes judicious forest manage- 
ment basic to forest conservation and development of 
forest resources. 

Forests in the State are managed on three main 
systems, namely, uniform system, selection system 
and protection system. Total area under these three 
systems is approximately 235 thousand, 625 thousand 
and 463 thousand hectares, respectively. This means 
that area under selection system is greater than that 
under the protection and the uniform systems. The 
uniform system is more commonly applied to the 
forests of Kashmir valley (141 thousand hectares) as 
compared to Jammu province (94 thousand hectares). 
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‘The present position of forest management im 
the State is not encourging and, as reported by 
Longinov and Zuhro — the Russian team which 
visited the State in 1962 — some of the uncommer- 
cial forests and game areas can be brought-under 
. regular working plans. Surprisingly, over 777 sq 
km of such areas are available. Till recently, 
primitive methcds of timber harvesting and its 


valuable timber was consequently lost. 
Since geo-physical conditions of the State vary from 
region to region, which pose difficult problems, the 


State Forest Department had to adopt different . 


systems of working in different regions. Some of the 
forests were given on long leases to big: forest lessees 
who coulc safely invest capital as the risk involved 
was‘less and profits assured. Under this system, 
the big forest lessees exploited the forests ruthlessly. 
Consequeatly, a new system — sales by royalty — 
‘was introduced in order to remove the anomalies of 
the earlier system. It envisaged marking of trees in 
advance of sales in accordance with the plan 
prescripticns. This tem could not also function 
properly cue to administrative malpractices. 

Side by side with’ various other methods, the 
State Forest Department has established a lumber- 
ing. projec, aiming to achieve the under mentioned 
objectives: 

i. Replacement of the orthodox methods of timber 
harvesting by introducing mechanical logging; 
4, Optimal exploitation by introducing seientific 


utilisation „were followed and 50-70 per cent of’ 


methods of forest management; ; 

iii. Elimination of intermediaries and improve- 
ment in the conditions of labourers working in the 
interior of the forests; and 

Yy. Removal of malpractices inherent in the agency 
system of forest exploitation. 

' The departmental working of the forests is a step 
towards nationalisation of forests in Jammu and 
Kashmir. It has been ‘decided to bring under 
ee working 60 per cent of the annual 
yield in Kashmir valley and 25 per cent in.Jammu 


. province during the current Plan, with the ultimate 


chee of complete nationalisation within the next 
eca 

A fundamental premie in formulating a sectoral 
plan for forests is that it should be closely in con- 
sonance with the Plan objectives. One of the 
important objectives of our Plans is to accord top 
Priority to the development of “‘weaker section” of 
our society and to promote balanced regional 
development. i 

The expenditure on the development of forests in 
Jammu and Kashmir has been mounting with every 
Fiye Year Plan — from Rs 15 lakhs in First Five 
Year Plan to Rs 550 lakhs in the Fifth Plan — while 
the full realisation of physical targets has shown a- 
downward trend.” In First Five Year Plan, 
soil conservation schemes were given top priority and 
more than 60 fer cent of the funds provided were 
spent on the soil conservation schemes. Forestry 
schemes were, however, nominal. The Second Five 





` Table 2 4 
‘ REVENUE EXPENDITURE AND NET SURPLUS 

- (in Rs lakhs) 

Year State Forest Expenditure Net Percentage Percentage of 

r evente revenue nerylos of forest 5l 

, 1 revemme [0 
s , State rete- to forest 
; wae t 

1546-47 537.83 103.10 26.40 76.68 19.2 26.6 
1947-48 274.15 28.88 . 20.18 8.70 10.5 69.9 
1548-49 307 ~ 29.11 20.70 8.41 9.5 71.1 
ý 1549-50 434.11 > 53.67 26:46 27.21 12.4 49.3 
1450-31 412.20 49,66 33.82 84 12.0 47.9 
1951-52 496.28 63.15 26.24 36.9% 12.7 41.6 
1652-53 537.08 71.67 30.19 41.48 13.3 42.6 
* 1053-54 523.89 715.96 30.67 . 45.29 14.5 40.4 
1654-55 554.65 ‘80.03 36.76 43,27 14.4 45.9 
1055-56 584.63 101.41 36.16 65,25 17.3 35.7 
1656-57 740.61 176.14 44.46 131.83 23:8 25.2 
1657-58 896.11 179,14 85 128 20.0 28.4 
1958-59 1128.93 - 216.47 1.49 r 164.98 19.2 23.8 
1259-00 1318.37 279.74 69.T1- 209.97 21.2 24.9 
1° 60-61 1572.41 ' 361.61 74.01 287.60 23.0, 20.5 
1961-62 2207.11 373.15 78.73 294, 16.9 21.1 
1962-63 2531.55 374.07 93.39 280.68 17.8 25.0 
. 1963-64 2654.69 371,35 102.61 268.74 149 27.6 
1964-65. 2653.18 409.78 118.04 ' 291.34 15.4 28.8 
t 1965-66 3167.27 314.78 141.00 173.78 -99 44.8 
1966-67 4855.56 406. 170.27 8.4 41.9 
1967-68 4575.30 393.13 196.63 196.61 8.6 ` S90 
1968-69 5560.99 435.47 234.11 201.36 7.8° “53.8 
1969-70 6703.62 520.93 220.81 300.12 7.8 42.4 
1970-71 6604.83 - $58.71 249.24 76 8.5 44.6 
1971-72 1694,11. 569, 256.32 313.12 7.4 45.0 
1872-3 978317 675.00 284.15 85 -69 42,1 





Sovacn: 4 Digest of Forest Statistics, Forest Department, Jammu and Kashmir, 1974, 
s. 
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' ‘and plantation, Tespectively. 


Year Plan involved continuation and: enlargement of 
the work taken up during the First Plan and an 
over-all provision of Rs 58.90 lakhs was mado for 
forestry schemes. 
In the Third Plan, Rs 75 
the development of forestry and soil 
t an -actual, expenditure of 1201 


were provided for 
tion as 
In the 


' Fourth Plan, an outlay of Rs 188.95 lakhs was 


earmarked for forestry schemes as against the total 
expenditure of Rs 150.31 lakhs. The main achieve- 


ments in the Fourth Plan’ were bringing up of © 


3,245 hectares and 1,391 hectares under fuel wood 
The total proposed 
plan outlay on forest development during the Fifth 
Plan is Rs 550 lakhs and for the first time in the 
planning history of the State it has been clear: 

stated that the objectives of increasing the oat 
uctivity from the forests would not only meari 
extraction of more industrialised wood but also 

raha e production of minor farest products, 
fodder, 'etc. 


In the past, the forests were recklessly exploited, 
and as a, result their contribution € the State 
revenue was considerably high. Reviewing the prog- 

ress of revenue, expenditure and net surplus for the 


` State as a whole from the year 1946-47, one is struck 
by the phenomenal rise in all these aspects. Table 


2 gives the trend of gross revenue, expenditure, and, . 


net surplus for the State as a whole. 
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It is evident from the Table 2 that gross revenue, 
sinenditees aad het surplia enpa hem Re 103.10, 
Rs 26.42 and Rs 76.68 to Rs 373.1, Rs 73.75 and 
Rs 274.4, ively, at the end of the Second Five 

Pian. rovement in the standard of living 
‘and inflationary trénds further ‘increased the net 
surplus of: the Forest Department anc: feached. 
Rs 390.85 in 1972-73. i 

However, im the absence of any afforestation 


programme, this injudicious and irrational epii z 


ation of foresta has considerably depicted tho 
i of commercial forests, from 
felling of trees, the period has not ge 
= Bs iene endeavour to fo. establish fosest-based 


Mn Aee all planning efforts in the’ past have ‘been 
concentrated only on forestry and not. on fosest-based 
industries. Therefore, the crux of the futtre forest 
planning must be to link forest resources with forest- 
based industries and develop forestry as a sapport to. 
the rural economy in order to trigger industrial ` 
development in the 
Government must undertake massive campaigns to 
reforest the denuded instead of taking the easy 
way'oút by exploiting only the resources whch have 
developed over a and have a far more vital 
role to play than to supply wood. ' ` 

Forests, being one of the most productivs sectors 
of the State’s economy, can play an effective role in 
the process of economic development and ‘can 
literally show that jobs really grow on trees. . Supply 
basis, would pave the way 
for rapid: i ion through fosest-based 
industries. mda overhauling the existing forest- 
based industries, a wide-range of occupat.ons that 
have-beon the age-old practice among the rural folk, 
like lac cultivation, silk-worm rearing, rope making, 
broom making, leaf-plate making ad iby toy making, 

e-in order to remove the’ 
economic Tack panition of the rural folk and meet 
the growing challenge of rural unemployment. ' 

Managing forests scienti y and utilisng ' them 


judicially is the need of the, hoor” Let our policy- . 


makers realise that forestry is not about trees alone 


- but about people and trees together. 
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- DISGUSSIONT 





The controversy centring round the concept Eurocommunism, is being widely discussed ia 


Eurocommunism 


many of the Communist Parties of the world. In owr country, the CPI has published two 
articles, and along with two from the Soviet weekly, New Times, has brought out a pamphlet 
a ing the views of the leader of the Communist Party of Spain, Santiago Carrillo (see 

). In view of the widespread interest in the subject, Mainstream ts publishing 
berebelow four articles on Eurocommunism. The first article is by Gerard Streiff, who isa 
member of the International Department of the Freach Commanist Party. The second Is by 
Manuel Azcarate who is the head of the Imteraational Department of the Spanish Communist Party. 
The third is aa abridged version of an article by Donald Sassoon, dealing with the position of 
the Italian Communist Party. Lastly, there is an abridged version of an article by Herbert Meis, 


leader of the Germ1a Communist Party (West Germany). 


All these are taken from EURORED 


(Nos 3 and 4, 1977), which is a periodical issued by the West Europe Subcommittee of the 


Jaternational Department of the Communist Party of Great Britain. 





— EDITOR 


Is it Possible to Talk of Kurocommunism? 
GERARD STREIFF 


EADING certain newspapers, one would gain the 
impression that a new spectre is haunting 
Europe, tie spectre of Eurocommunism. 

As we Enow, we were not the ones who invented 
the term and it is no part of our political vocabulary. 
In fact, we do not believe that there are any universal 
or regioncl ‘models’ of socialism. It is up to each Com- 
munist Perty to determine independently the political 
strategy, objectives and methods of action which 
correspord to the conditions in their own country. 
Moreover, our solidarity is indivisible: it is extended 
to all Cornmunist Parties, all democratic and progres- 
sive forces in the world which fight for the social 
emancipation of the peoples of the world. 

This said, does the term ‘Eurocommunism’, how- 
ever inappropriate it may be, nevertheless describe an 
existing reality, and if so, what reality? ; 

One may be tempted to think, when talking of 
‘Eurocommunism’, of the spirit which, over three 
years ago now, animated the 19 Communist Parties 
from Capitalist Europe, at the Brussels Conference. 
‘Today a deep crisis affects all areas of life in 
Europe’s capitalist countries’, as the Preamble to the 
Final Declaration adopted there emphasised. The 
West European Communists expressed their determi- 
nation to fight for a different Europe, a workers’ 
Euro 

This recessarily implies satisfying the workers’ 
demands, defending and extending rights and free- 


doms, aid moving on to a deep process of dempe- 
emph- 


tic trensformation. This struggle, as was 
Tire thE Declaration, is an integral part of the 
fight fo: socialism, a socialism which ‘presents 
ais objective characteristics’ and which, neverthe- 
ess, should take ‘different forms and paths in accor- 
dance with the concrete conditions of each country.’ 


This Conference permitted a qualitative change in 


tilt a a 


cooperation between West European Gom- 
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munists, such that the partizs deemed it necessary to 
exchange id2as and opinions on a broad spectrum of 
problems particular to each country. 


Comparable Problems, Convergent Rzsponses . 

However, it appears that when ‘Eurocommunism’ 
is talked about, something more is meant. What is 
then at stake? 

It is obvious that, while there are notable differ- 
ences between the various industrialised capitalist 
countries of Europe (as well as Japan) the workers, 
and consequently the Communist Parties of these 


countries, are facing a whole series of comparable “ 


problems, It is equally obvious that these problems 
arise in conditions which are very diff:rent from 
those lived by the Russian Revolutionaries 60 years 
ago. Now, a number of these parties, find conver- 
ent to thee problems—in particular in the 
s ey are struggling for a deep and far-reaching 
democratisation of the political, economic and social 
e of their countries, in the way they conceive a 
path of tiansition to socialism deeply marked by the 
same democratic concern; and in the way they dec- 
lare themselves for an authentically democratic 
socialist scciety. 
The experience and reflections of several CPs in 
this part of the world have led each of them, indiv- 
idually, to sharpen and enrich their strategy in this 
direction. Consequently, at bilateral meetings during 
the past two years, they have adopted common dec- 
lJarations showing both this deepening and a broad 
convergence in their political orientations, 
Analysis of these bilateral declarations locates cer- 
tain broad common themes. 


1 Crisis of Capitalist Society 
The cosntries concerned are being affected by a 
lasting global crisis: ‘A desp crisis affects both 
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A decision of the majority of their peoples.’ 


France and Japan. This crisis has its origins in the 
colossal accumulation which large capital has carried 


out by exploiting the workers and squandering our liberty, 


| 


‘countries in the West European situatiom.” (Italian 1 


national resources. Itis neither ephemeral nor lim- 
ited. Itis a global crisis which affects all the areas of 
peoples’ life—political, economic, moral and cultaral. 
Asis demonstrated by the situation of the whole 
captalist world, it isa crisis of the very system of 
state monopoly capitalism.’ (Japanese and French). 


Its deep-lying cause? The unbridled profit-seeking parties acts creative 


t 


of the monopolies: ‘French and British Communists 
are in agreement that the economice crisis stems from 


This is a deep conviction: ‘In vur ccnception of 
ad i vance to socialism in and 
we are not expressing a tactical attitude, but 
a strategu Conviction arises if r 

the whole experience o 
on the specific historical conditions 












8” meve and 
of tke respective 


and Spanish) 
A road not based on any model; 





‘Eac. of the two | 
, with complete independence, in | 
developing its original road to socialism as well as 
the characteristics of the socialist society which they 


the very nature of the capitalist system prevailing in propose their people shonld build.’ (Jepanese and 


both countries, Those responsible are the great 
monopolies which pel on their‘policy of maximum 
profit at the expense of the 
and French) ; 

This crisis is a sign ofthe failure of the present 


system: ‘The crisis shows that capitalism is incap- * and liberty, 


able of facing up to the genera] demands of society’s 
development afid to the problems posed today, and is 


; incapable of carrying out the deep structural reforms socialist society 


French) 


popular masses.” (British 4 Socialism means Liberty 


Socialism is democracy develo ta its limits: 
‘Socialism ee a higher be ase democracy 
ocracy develo to its limits.’ | 
(Italian and French) oe 


It is the flourishing of all freedoms: ‘In the | 
we propose and for which we are | 


in all spheres which alone can guarantee the progress fighting, all political and civil liberties won by the 


of the nations.’ (Italian and Spanish) 


2 ...And its Consequences 

Workers meet with the same policy of social 
regression: ‘The consequences for the labouring 
masses in town and country are dramatic. While a 
small number of giant monopolies and multinational 


ple in the past will be finally safegmarded and 
roadly developed.’ (Japanese and British9 
This includes: ‘Freedom of thought, expression, | 
freedom of publication, of demonstration and o 
isation, freedom of opinion and cultural and artistic 
freedom of expression, religious freedom, the inviol- 
ability of private life, the right to strke and the 


firms amass huge profits with tho aid of reactionary , independence of trade unions vis-a-vis the state and 


governments, our peoples are experiencing constantly 


all political parties, the free activity of all political « 


rising prices, unemployment, low wages, harsh and parties, including the opposition parties.’ (British and 
dangerous conditions of work, a deterioration in French) A 


their standard of living and fear of the morrow.’ 
(Japanese and French) 


Just as capitalism has suppressed so many values: 
‘It is the common task of mmunists and all dem- 


Other sections of the population are also affected: ocratic forces, in their actions aimed at solving the 


“The crisis weighs heavily on the workers and popular 
masses and also on the peasantry, artisans, small and 
medium sized businesses which are experiencing grave 
difficulties.” (italian and French) 

Freedoms are at risk: ‘At the same time, dem- 
ocratic rights won by the workers in the course of 
long years of mass struggle are progressively being 
eroded and democratic freedoms endangered.’ 
(Japanese and British) j 


3 A democratic Road to Socialism 

The march towards socialism passes through the 
development of democracy: ‘Italian and French 
Communists consider that the march towards 
socialism and the building of a socialist society 
should be carried out within the framework of a 
continued democratisation of economic, social and 
political life.” (French and Italian) 

With the participation of the people: ‘We agree 
that the great social transformation to lead to social- 
ism should be, at each stage, the result of the free 
(Italian 


‘This 


and British) 


The changes require great mass struggles: 


problems affecting the broad popular masses and the 
whole society, to provide real satisfaction for the 
social needs and human values of freecom, justice 
and civilisation, values which capitalism has increas- ` 
ingly sacrificed and suppressed.’ (Italian and ’ 
Spanish) : 


5 A Policy of Broad Alliances 
The bro possi n Of forces #8 necessary 


to bring about the changes: ‘Above i: is neces- 
sary for all the cl at aie x 


aced by the dominance of the 
tic 


ono i to con- 
in the to be able 
e working people to 
freedoms, t> safegua: 


struct a 
to satisfy 









ri 
forces should be built cround the 


This union of 
working class: ‘It is absolutely necessery that a 
freely chosen agreement should be achieved among 
the different social and political forces, im which the 


united working class should affirm its 


capacity fi 
exercising its leading role. These broad ee 


alliances are 


4 88 necessary for the present stage as they are for the 


transformation can only be the result of great, broad ` building of socialism, The development of firm and 


struggles, of powerful mass movements involving the 


lasting cooperation between Communists and 


majority of the people around the working class.’ f Socialists constitutes the foundation of this alliance,’ 


(French and Italian) 
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(French and Italian) 
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movement with as many political forces as possible, 
guaranteeing full respect for the individuality ae 
autonomy of each of these forces.’ (Italian 
Spartish) . 


6 Complete Independence of CPs 


wine 


The CPs work out their policy with total soveré- 
ignty: ‘The Italian CP and the Spanish CP, avho 
out their national and international policy with 


rela-ionshi wih each other aro bused on 
pane of equality and non-interference: ‘These 
relationships are based on fespect for the independ- 
ence of each party, with equal rights, on non- 
- Interference in the internal affairs of each, on an 
awareness o? the diverse nature of their situations 
‘and consequently of the solutions called for — and at 


[im recent -necting in Madrid (of the leaders of the 
Communict Parties of Spain, Italy and France — 
form to the term Euro- 


opinion, something 
profound in this period 
of being a Communist, taking into account of course 
our parties’ past, extracting from it the necessary 
| lessons, but any attitude of looking back- 


Socialist ideal is' before us. We have to progress 
toward it sta-ting from the concrete realities of our 
countries. 


experiences cf various Communist Parties, not only 
` between 


out liberty, Sti cy, Socialism is not 
Socialism; it is eran maak primitive stage of 
process 2 


gee 

from the reality of things. There 
is Cereal oe A contradiction, although 
this continues to be the decisive factor. Capitalism 
in decomposition creates a’ situation in which the 
widest secto-s objectively confront the oligarchic 
nucleus which .dominates society. There exists, 
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" wards to find the lines of our forward march. Our- 


” Burocommunism has emerged from the different ' 


ies RA ` ` 
ee PRS O eee ‘Socialism? Isit only - 


(Japanese and 


They are also based on principles of internation- . 
alist solidarity: ‘While reaffirming their commitment 
to the principle of the independence of each party, 
respect for non-interference and for internationalism, 


the same time on mutual solidarity.’ 


. French) 


\the French and Italian CPs agree to continue and 


strengthen their fraternal cooperation.’ (French ` 
and Italian) i 7 
These few quotations (which, we should note, 
ahow. that the 22nd Congress of the PCF, the 
response of French Communists to the , is not a 
marginal phendmenon nor the product of isolated / 
` reflections) may help us to draw more precisely the 
‘real lines along which str are -being devel 
by a series of Communist P in highly develo 
countries. ve 
‘Here is anew developmen ent in w ‘we Can see an 
important factor for our successes in the struggles’ in 
this part of the world,’ as Georges Marchais declared 
at. the Berlin Coriference of European Communist 
Parties. 


Burocommunism: A Reality, A Hope 
MANUEL AZCARATE 


therefore, a much wider objective basis for the deci- 
sions directed toward Socialist transformations, ae ‘ 
obtain the support, the agreement of the grea 
majority. ~- 

The minimum content of the Socialist revolution 
is pene enriched in our epoch: capitalism ig mcap- 
able of providing solutions for problems which are 
becoming urgent and which are being integrated in 
the march toward a new, more just and more free 
society. The struggle for woman’s liberation, to 
end the discrimination to which she continues to be 

baw ee has become a central question in political » 

social life. The same is happening with other 

phenomena in education, ecology, etc. 

_ Arising within this new socio ogical, political and 
ideological framework, Eurocommunism outlines 
fairly clearly the conditions for Proceeding to Social- 


am alng- a democratic tic road. 
text of the Declaration 


made in Madea by Comrades Berlinguer, Marchais 
and Carrillo, all pee insist that a decisive point in 
o 


it is respect fi public and individual liberties, the 
including those which have con- a 
ts opposed to Socialism), respect for the decisions }” - 
of universal s 


There is nothing in this attitude which implies ‘giv. _ 
ing way’ to pressures of others, or to the desire ‘to 
‘put a good face on things’. It is not a question OF 
tactics The em 

needs, to be fully Socialist, to succeed by these 
means of consensus, to win the vote and the support 
of the big majorities. That is how this higher civilis- 
ation will be able continuously to reduce (and in the 
end eliminate):the role of imposed decisions of 
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power, of hierarchy, in the functioning of saciety; 
and so give a higher content to human life. 
It is not a question of returning to social dem- 


we ocracy, whose historic role in certain periods has 


/ 


emerik solem. e 


been to have administered capitalism, but never to 
have ended it. Ours is a democrati ing 
not o ing capitalism. ae 

At the same time, it is clear that the Socialist 


Parties’ ability to assess this past critically and Ever more numerous sectors of the population, wor- f 


advance beyond it today opens up the concrete pos- 
sibility of ad socialists on an allied march of_Çom- 

in the construction of a 
lism, and likewise with qther_farces, 
in particular those of Christian inspiration, among 
whom progressive trends are growing. 

Another charactenstic of Eurocommunism as a 
current of contemporary Marxism is the rejection 
of any supranational centre which might attempt 
to Intervene in the affairs of any party, any state. 

Fora long time now, the Communist movement 
has ceased to be an organised movement, no organic 
link binds the different parties, nor any discipline. 
The full sovereignty and independence of each party 
is complete. And therefore relations between parties 
have to develop on the basis of the full respect for 


g the independence and peculiarities of each Com- 


a wegen. 


munist Party and of each revolutionary movement, of scale and in each country, 


the freedom of each to choose its own road, differ- 


ent from others, to advance toward Socialism and, 


to build the new society. 


In this setting, we consis oe 
enticiin egard Gana ane 








al the right H 


be celebrated. 
to the reality that the lack of respect for the liberties 
of meeting and expression, including when it is a 

atter of opinions not favourable to Socialism, 
presents to the world a deformed image of Socialism. 

Europe is living through serious times. It is being 
shaken by a very grave crisis, which is not only econ- 
omic, but also social, political and ideological. 


kers, farmers, professional people, middle classes, , 
youth, are condemned to ruin, to unemployment. This 
-Painful situation requires a new policy which is not 
ones by the rapacious interests of the monop- 
o 

But no force on'its own can bring about the chan- 
ges that Europe needs. In this 
communist meeting in Madrid had the basic,char- 
acteristic of an opening to a dialogue and under- 
standing with all the social and political forces ready 


| to carry through a policy of salvation and renewal 


of society, 

e express our confidence that the call made 
from Madrid by the General Secretaries of the 
Communist Parties of France, Spain and Italy will 
find an echo in other parties and political forces, 
will stimulate progress in dialogue on the European 
in understanding and 
common action to overcome the crisis which is today 
affecting our countries, to open paths for democratic 
advance. 

The meeting of Comrades Carrillo, Marchais and 
Berlinguer has evoked enthusiasm and hope among 


in what is PERA iT all the members of our party. We are profoundly 
the Socialist countri 


WY would be absurd for all currents of opinion to 


analyse and criticise various features of the societies 
in which capitalism has been destroyed and for the 
Communists to remain silent in this matter. We have 
been exercising this right to criticise for some time 
now. And each one of the three parties who were 
present at the Madrid meeting, in the form in which 
each one of them judged most opportune, and at 
the time it has chosen, has condemned the violations 
of human rights and liberties which have taken place 
in various Socialist countries of Eastern Europe. 

In reality, the multiplication of actions of this sort 
cannot but cause serious concern. It is all the more 
serious if we recall that this very year the 60th ann- 
iversary of the October 1917 revolution is going to 


grateful for the gesture of solidarity with us repres- 
ented by the presence in Madrid of the General 
Secretaries of the Communist Parties of Italy and 
France. 

At the same time, the Eurocommunist meeting 
—and it is not too much to say so taking into 
account other events more or less comparable — was ' 
characterised by a scrupulous respect for Spanish 
independence. Nothing said by ‘our French and ^ 
Italian friends could be represented as the slightest 
interference in Spanish questions. They know that 
Spanish questions are resolved by us Spaniards, 

But the Madrid meeting has served ina certain 
fashion to reveal the reality of Europe today. We 
Communists are part of that reality. This is also 
as it must be Spanish reality. 


Italian Communist Party’s- European Strategy 
DONALD SASSOON 


Note: This is a very much shortened version of an 
article that was first published in the July-September 
number of ‘The Political Quarterly’. The author 
outlines the thought that underlies the foreign (in 
particular European) policy of the Italian ts, 
showing how it comes from an overall perspective for 
the transition to socialism, rather than being merely 


Ti first reaction of the Italian Communist Party 

(PCD to the EEC was hostile, not through 
opposition to international economic cooperation 
and the enlargement of national markets or world 
trade as such, each of which can benefit the working 
class, but because the Rome Treaty was an aemp 
to enshrine the domination of American capi 


a tactical position that at worst reduces to mere , Europe which further made it more difficult to 


opportunism, 
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— Editor, Evrored~ curtail monopoly power. 
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Tt is not possible to shut one’s eyes | 


the Euro- | 


( 


t 


In 1962 came a modification of this policy, in 
which the PCI recognised that it had underestimated 
* the possibilities for the expansion and modernisation 


of the Italian economy, both being requirements 
that must be supported in the context of a policy 
of democratic development. Inevitably this process 
of capitalist centralisation causes crises by its 
progressive elimination of high cost sectors of the 
economy, and its promotion of types of economic 
integration to which the PCI remain opposed because 
ey harm national economic development, for 
example, the Common Agricultural Policy. 

All these factors necessitate a ‘European’ struggle 
of the working forces of all EEC countries against 
monopolistic forces controlling the EEC executive 

the context of this regional co- 

ordination, cooperation with socialist and social 

democratic parties especially in those countries where 
the Communists do not have a mass following. 

Congderations of this nature, together with 

other major issues, inftuenced Togliatti in the docu- 

t he wrote to the Soviet Communist leadership 

few days before his death in 1964 (the ‘Yalta 
emorandum’). The objective need for autonomy 
and the-efore the refusal of any ' return to monolithic 

structures in the international Communist movement 
were stressed, as well as the need for a fundamental 
rethink on the possibility of ‘democratic planning’ 
opposec to capitalist planning, as a part of the 
struggle for socialism: Opposing an international 
: conferemce at that time that might have had as an 
outcome a condemnation leading to a final break 
- with Ching, he suggested talks in groups of parties 
to help define tasks facing the ‘different sectors of 
our movement, 
‘other third world countries, people’s democracies, 
etc.’ (my emphasis). Here the case for a definition 
of Weststn Europe‘ as one ‘centre’ (due to a large 
‘extent to the EEC as an agent of unification) of a 
4 ‘polycertric’: world received its’ first authoritative 





‘ formula-ion. 


Ugo Pecchioli, another PCI leader, was to say two 
` years leter that the leading groups of European 
capitaliem were divided between two roads — one 
of increased subordination to the US and another, 

| Gaullist, one which was attempting to regain a world 
role for European capital. The task of Communists 
‘in this situation was to intervene in the ongoing 
process to favour the development of a ‘democratic 
alternative’, based on a phasing out of the counter- 
Ce blocs, and economically, a policy that goes 
increasing East-West trade to the possibility 
TA a ystem of European economic cooperation 
(East and West). His statement also contained 
¢criticism of what, especially in the light of economic 
internationalisation, he termed abstract ions of 
le condemnation and rejection of economic 
integration on the part of ‘some sectors of the 
European working class’. 





: Bie ie ibe amenn dg W entry of the Italian 
Communists into the EEC, after a five year battle, 
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in 1969. 

On entry into the European Parliament, the leader 
of the PCI delegation, Giorgio Amendola, madb it 
clear that they were for a revision of the Treaty of 
Rome, involving a phasing out of the two power 
blocs, and the affirmation of European autonomy, 
objectives that could only be achieved on the basis 
of unity of the European Left. Any such stra 
poses the question of the Atlantic Alliance, thou 
at this time and until late 1974, the slogan that 
summarised PCI policy was «Italy out of NATO, 
NATO out of Italy’. 

However, as carly as 1972, the new Party secretary, 
Berlinguer, had, in.a speech, envisaged a Bororo [7 
that was ‘neither anti-USA nor anti-USSR’ 
was finally clarified at N r ORT 
in RTA where Berlinguer stated ‘We .. 
believe that the Italian Government must not pra ae 
undertaking a unilateral action that would alter the 
military strategic equilibrium between the Atlantic +, 
Pact and Warsaw Pact, and... wo assert that the 
Italian people have the right to decide freely ... the 
political direction of their internal life.’ 

The context of this important declaration is the 
explicit bid of the PCI to form a coalition govern- 
ment with the Christian Democrats and Socialists. 


“The foreign policy of the PCI is based on peaceful 


coexistence, while the internal one is, in an analogous 
way, based on this ‘historic co as an 
attempt to achieve ists ed nie 
unity based on the overwhelming majority .of the 
Italian people through the three major political 
fotces of the Coy Communist, Socialist and - 
Catholic. 
Only this unity could bring about the ` 
refo that would shift tho balance of forces in 
fovour of the. working class and 
lies — a continuation of the unity 
Naatan. but broken by the Cold War No 
antimonopolist strategy could ignore the presence / 
of Italy in the American sphere of influence, a with- 
drawal from which would have to take account of 
both internal and international relations of forces. 


The 






of economic integration and the 


formation of the European market, as well as the, 


political considerations referred to above, are a 
restriction on the autonomy of the PCI and Italy, 
but development of the productive forces can o ly 
take place in Italy on the basis of European economic A 
integration; a return to a self-enclosed economy is 
out of the question. 

However, the present type of integration (domin- 
ated by the Monopolies and subject to American 
hegemony) develops only those productive forces 
that ensure tho monopolies a profit rate adequate 
for the reproduction of the social relations in which 
they operate; that is, the limits on the development 
of the productive forces are determined by the con- 
crete process of capitalist accumulation, rather than 
factors ‘outside’ capitalist development such as ‘pre- 
capitalist’ forms. 

Thus,’ to create at the economic level, the 
conditions for the unimpeded development of the 
productive forces and, at the political level, the 
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possibility of a mutual phasing out of the power 
blocs, it is necessary to fight for European autonomy, 
which would be a precondition for a democratic type 
of economic integration. The working class must 
seo as its interest the development of common 
policies (without which there can be no’ rapid 
economic growth), including a common foreign 
policy: as was evident after the Middle-East war of 


by the growth of the 
ductive forces, and these depend on an autonom- 
Europe, then it follows that it is no longer 
posible k to conceive of an advance to m in 
elo Cole 

oghatti’s polycentric. silori is drawn. 





usion 


It is ‘the conviction of the PCI that the only way 


out of the European crisis requires the autonomy of 


Segre of Left cai? God es ae. 
created by these contradictions. Tho basis of 
ile Torit of cooperation must be on the acceptance 


eae lana 


“Al cntre on the of the relationship 
between socialism and for socialist society 
in Burope: socialism as the lopment and fall 

lication of sda ake the recognition of the 
a freedoms, the non-confessional 





indications: the defence of sonar a freedoms, 
ee for, structural reforms a strategy of 


While E the stance of dakitan 
in the- internal affairs of another party, the PCI 
Tempt to formulate a AAL ene 0b eci 







spe, Wie exists in the capitalist countries, are factors 
which somè Communist intellectuals in Italy would 
say tho USSR tends to ignore in its concept of 
peaceful coexistence seen as an international equi- 
librium guaranteed by Soviet force of arms. 

The danger here is that detente becomes a freezing 
of the actual relations of forces instead of a dialogue 


J 


have been stressed within the PCI, and 


Pe 
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primarily between the USA and- USSR that would 

achieve a reduction of tension in Europe, This latter 

is a fundamental condition for an ‘autonomous / 

European initiative on a world scale, whose findamen- 

tal pre-condition in order that a ‘Gaullist’ conception 

of Europe as a new power bloc should be rejected,” 

is the involvement of the masses at a Europzan level. 
This necessitates the creation of centres of 

democratic control able to mobilise the masses, which - 


_ itself cannot take place without the democratisation 


of the institutions of the EEC. 

(The spirit of what Danald Sassoon wrow on T 
subject of New Internationalism, is to the efect that 
the concept of peaceful coexistence, as seen by the 
Italian Communists, entails participation in tae proces y 
of detente not confined to the TaN taped (since , 
PAA T OnT A TE oT e status qo) 
but involving all countries in particular: the 
European ones, — Editor, pl 


This democratisation guides the tactical and | 
stragetic thinking of the PCI and is consistent with j 
its general aim of creating in Europe the possibility 
for a transition to socialism. The first step ‘in-this + 
direction would be the strengthening of the powers 
of the European Parliament, thus raising the question 
of direct elections. An elected parliament would ber 
itself a step towards altering the relationship. between 
the Parliament and the Executive organs. of the 
Community, where, in the opinion of the BCI, there’, 
has been a concentration of powers in the hands of ; 
the Council of Ministers. Direct election on a PR.- 
system ensures a true reflection of the. balance of ` 
political forces, as-well as doing away with discrimip- 

P EAE other Communist Parties of the 

; a Parliament potentially 
capable of capable of controlling those organisms that now 
operate outside i 


is against ‘summit 
negotiations’ in the community which end in thet 
di country imposing its will: Transfers of | / 
ignty are bound to occur in the Community ‘ 
but the question that determines the ItaHan Com- 
munists’ attitude is: does this tranfer create more or 
less favourable conditions for the exercise of 
hegemony of the European working class over the 
process of integration? ° 
To conclude: we ate DOW scones Eur ear 
to socinis dete 7 y i 






i ty he erts of cnn power blocs and ` 
the-develonmnent of productive forces occurring on the 
basis of European: economic integration. This , ` 
requires a European Left: united on comrhon f, 
Pored The continent must be lib 






progressive and democratic policies in the economic 
and political sectors. 

Tho immediate requirements fọr this are the 
development of a mass movement at a European 
level, the creation of multiple centres of ,democratic 
control, and, within the existing framework of the, 
EEC, the struggle for the democratisation of ita 
institutions, 


mS See A 





German Bourgeoisie and ‘Kurocommunism’ 


: HERBERT, MIES 


(Note: In an article under the above title Herbert 


Mies, leader of the German Communist Party (West 


Germany) (DKP) established that the German bourge- 
oisle 1s becoming increasingly aware of the hopelessness 
of a frontal attack on the Socialist countries and the 
Communist Parties and that it is therefore in its 
anti-cemmunist activities turning increasingly to 
ideological tactics. With this aim in view bourgeois 
propaganda is trying, with the aid of the notion of 
‘Eurocommunism’ which it itself invented, to per. 

the Communist Partles of the capitalist countries to 
depart from the doctrines of Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
to deny the historical significance of the Great” 
October Socialist Revolution, to distance themselves 
from the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. 
— Editor, Eurored) 


WE Communists of the Federal German Republic 
: whc have our own particular experiences of 
German imperialism, take good note of the existing 
differences in the pronouncements of the bourgeois 
parties and the SPD concerning their relations to us: 


: the same enti-communist aims do indeed lie at the ` 


heart of the strategies of the CDU (‘No compromise 
with the Communists’) as well as the SPD-learder- 
ship (‘Strergthen ‘democratic socialism” °) — yet 
far as direction of thrust and degree of political 
flexibility are concerned they differ from one another 
in not unimportant ways. 

The principles -which the German bourgeoisie 
follows in its class-determined relation to the com- 
munists and how it would like strategically to view 
or to use ‘Eurocommunism’. was set out in the 
pma 1576 edition of the journal Deutschland- 

In the opinion of .Deutschland-Archiv two distinct 
pate jtions are expressed by the parties connected 
chiefly by the CDU and the CSU and is based on 
positions held by the former Foreign Secretary of 
the USA, Kiss-nger, and by the French President, 
Giscard d'Estaing. The supporters of this view 
‘warn’ against Communist Parties participating in the 
governments of the West-European countries since 
this would be a ‘danger to Western democracy’ and 
vous weaken the ‘defensive capacity of the Western 

oc’.. 

The other view — according to Deutschland-Archiy 
— which is‘winn'ng increasing numbers of supporters 
“amongst 'represeatatives of European social democ- 
racy and of the progressive middle-class’ maintains 
that “Eurocommunists’ ‘though preserving important 
elements of thei- Marxist-Leninist traditions are 
nevertheless undergoing a profound change towards 
democratic socialism’. The supporters of this view 
would like to see in ‘Eurocommunist-oriented Parties 
in Southern or Western Europe, a force which would 

` be able to ‘modernise the political and economic 
structures of individual states by means of timely 
applications of planning and participation’ (it seems 
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German bourgeoisie: the first is advocated. 


that what is meant here is the ‘social-partnership’ — 
Sozialpartnerschaft — of the kind found- in . the 
Federal Republic) ‘and thereby stabilise, economically 
and socially, the south-western flanks of the Western 
community’. a 

Now the author of the above-mentioned. article 
knows — after all, studying and propagating advice 
for the ideological struggle against the world Com- 
munist movement is his profession + that a politics 
which is fit to ‘undergo a change towards democratic 
{read: social-democratic) socialism’, which is intended 
to ‘modemise the political and economic structures of. 
individual states by means of timely applications of 
planning and participation’, is not a revolutionary: 
but a social-reformist politics, In other words: ‘this, 
would be a politics which would entail ‘by its very. 
nature the subjection of the working. class to the. 
capitalist system’. It is no accident that in Berlin in, 
1976 twenty-nine European Communist and Workers’ 
Parties asserted that they reject ‘each and -every 
politics and Weltanschauung’ which goes in this 
direction. eg 

So when people persist in speculating — as ‘in the, 
Deutschland- Archit article mentioned above —. 
about the possibility of getting Communist Parties to 
adopt social-reformist positions, then the main reason., 
for this is evidently that the bourgeoisie, faced with: 
the hopelessness of its obsolete system of exploitation, , 
grasps at every straw. and reckons that in the present 
situation its best chance for succeasfully opposing 
the world Communist movement lies in an intensific- 
ation of ideological tactics. : 

But eyery Communist knows that a social-reformist 
politics of the type which the class enemy (which is 
also of course the enemy of the DKP) tries to talk us 

„into would mean departing from crucial doctrinal 
principles of Marx, Engels and Lenin; renouncing 
the principles of revolutionary class struggle, and 
moving towards the opportunist and , revisionist 
views — long ago refuted — of Eduard’ Bernstein 
who was content to set the labour movement ‘on a 

th of reforms and ease it into socialism with the 
illusion of a gradual, ‘evolutionary transformation’ ` 
of capitalism. a 

So-called ‘Eurocommunism’ is charactetised’ in 
Deutsc. Archiv as a regional development which 
is.qualitatively distinct from the development of 
‘socialism as it actually exists’ in Eastern Europe. 

_ The intention of splitting the world Communist `. 
movement is seen most clearly in this attempt to 
fragment Communism into geographically distinct, or 
sometimes opposed, ‘regional Communisms’. . 

For us Communists, the Communist movement is 
universal, It is unified by common doctrine, by its 
fundamental interests both present and-future, by the 
unity of all its sections: by the unity of the Com- 
munist Parties of the socialist states, the capitalist 
countries and the countries ‘either libeftated from 
national oppression or involved in. the fight for 
national liberation. . 
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E TETEE T S T in 
‘contrast to sccialiam as it actually exists, as a 
phenomenon which is qualitatively To different. 
What are we meant to understand by t 

It is our view that socialism — in one or another 


Teee rpg e ign ore 
! its 


emergence — presupposes the revolutionary 
transformation of the existing capitalist power> and 


property-relations and the gaining of power by the 


working class and its allies. 

It is our view that, socialism is’ characterised. by 
‘certain fundamental features which ars not dispens- 
able: social ownership of the key means of production, 
' the ending of the exploitation of man by man, the 
plarined development of the productive forces, and 
the satisfaction 2 is material and cultural needs of 
the working peop 

The search DE ae to Communism corresponding 
tos national circumstances which is being 

by the -Communist Parties in tho capitalist 
countries is a justifled and a necessary search; the 
attempt to opposd this to socialism as it actually 
exists is nothing but a defence of the opposing model 
of so-called ‘democratic socialism’. But this ‘model 
of ‘democratic socialism’ — in our country no less 
than in Sweden, Great. Britain and other countries — 
has not affected the domination of monopoly capital 
in the slightest; rather it-has at.the most procured for 
it a ‘social’ and ‘democratic’ figeaf. 

The German bourgeoisie, its “politicians ` and 
ideologists, would like to oppose the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties to the Soviet Union -and other 
existing socialist countries. That for us, the German ` 
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Communist Party, is one more reason for epai 
in the dispute about socalled ‘Eurocommunism’ 

what we explained at our Party Conference in Eonn 
and which received the universal assent of the ‘entire 
Party: ‘Sooner will a camel pass through the eye of 


a needle than the DKP budge an inch, in returr for , 
is acceptability, from the doctrines of Marx, > 


bo 
Engels and Lenin, from the great concepticn of 
proletarian internationalism, the source ov the 
Communist movement’s strength.’ 

Proceeding from these unalterable principles we 
shall never heed the advice of the German -bour 


geoisié. For wo know that the sole concern of these T 


‘advisors’ is to weaken and isolate our Pacty, to 


fragment the Communist movement, and to sow i, 


distrust amongst the Communist Parties. We are 
convinced that the common. interests and unity of 
the Communist movement have proved and wiil 
continuo to prove themselves stronger.’ 

It is our constant concern to learn from the 
experiences of other Communist and Workers’ Parties _ 


of the capitalist and socialist countries and ‘to ~ 


consolidate our friendly relations with them. 


If the dispyte about so-called ‘Eurocommunism’ is 


a challenge then our answer is: “In accordance with 
the line of the Party Conference at Bonn fhe DKP 
will reject every kind of anti-comimunism and anti. ` 
Sovietism, every attempt to revise the doctrines of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, and will maintain the 
principles of proletarian internationalism. The DKP 
will make it clear in its politics and in its praxis — 
is well as in the working-out of the draft of the Party 
Programme — that it is directed towards the national 
and social interests ‘and the working people, never- 
forgetting that it is a part of the world-wide move- 
ment whose historical mission remains unfulfilled so 


a 


v yia te 


long as anywhere on earth there remain men who are 


‘exploited and oppressed by men.” 


WEST BENGAL ELECTION | 
(Continued on page 10) > 


oe ML) also ttied to forge ahead single- 
ding all others, including the CPI(M) 
RES ey Left ey as representing class - enemies. 
The co esice has been disastrous. In fact,. the 
CPI(ML) could become a significant force in West . 
Bengal when the CPI(M) was strong; and when the 
CPI was down, the CPI(ML) also was almost out, 
The n is obvious. 
The main responsibility of forging a a strong Left 


alliance so as to become a viable alternative to- the ‘ 


Janata Party/Congress on an all-India basis, however, 
rests with the CPI(M). The CPI(M) must also learn 


. the lesson from the experience of tke CPI and be 


cautious about its friendliness towards the Janata 

. Both the Janata Party and the Congress are 
in disarry at present. It is the most opportune time 
orces to combing so as to win over the 


the CPI(M) has been more or less on the right track, 
its should also realise that unless it can bring the 
other Left in the fold and forge a stronger : 

throughout, the country, its victory in 
West Benal will be very short-livełi. > 
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BOOK REVIEW | 


PR in Practice 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN 
INDIA, J. M. Kaul; Naya. 
Prok Calcutta; .viii+216; 
‘Rs 40 ` 


puxe relations, though a com- 
paratively recent addition, is 

an GAE A of not only the 
modern system of management,’ 
but abo political parties, religious 
groups, governments, etc. , 
Defined, as “the deliberate, 
planned and sustained effort to 
, establsh and maintain mutual 


understanding between an organ 


isation and ‘its public”, the role 
of putlic relations in the harmon- 
ious functionin ae of a society 
consisting of different groups of 
people with ` different interests, 
cannot and should not be under- 
estimated. Its im has 
been realised in. Weat where 
lots of books have been published 
on this subject, and the Inter- 
nationel Public Relations Asso- 
ciation (IFRA) was officially 
establiched in London on May 
1, 1954 

But no comprehensive book 
on the subject had so far been 
published in India. The absence 
of any such publication had been 
a serious handicap for the PR men 
in the country. Either they had 
, to rely on cen publications, 
not particila ei aati 
here being different, "or to learn 
‘by the trial and error method 
which could lead to costly and 
avoidabe mistakes. 

J.M. Kaul’s Public Relations 
tn India, is a pioneering effort to 
trace briefly the growth of public 
relations as a “management tool”, 
and discugs it with special refèr- 
ence to India. A member of 
various public relations bodies 
like the Public Relations Society 
of India of which he is the Vice- 
_ President, and the IPRA, Kaul’s 
approaca to the subject is ‘scien- 


tific. Step by step he traces the ‘ 


development of public relations in 
India. 
. The book opens with a chapter 
on the basic principles of public 
relations from which the author 
goes on to the development of 
public relations, On this found- 
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, conditions - 





` ation, he builds up his study of 


India — the socio-economic en- 
vironment, the public, the econ- 
omic platforms, etc. A fact to 
be noted is that though the area 
of case study is India, it is never 
taken up in isolation. . His is a 
comparative study, giving facts 
and in India and abroad. 

Talking of house journals as 
the “most effective: medium of 
of internal communication”, for 
example, he states that there are 
648 house journals in India with 
a readership of 2.22 million, while 
the USA has about 10,000 with 


there are: about 5,000 house 
journals with a readership of 30 
million, while in Japan there are 
about 6,500 with a readership of 
200 million. 

It is an exhaustive study of 


' public relations of which no area, 


howsoever small it be, is left 
COMMUNICATION 


unexplored. The book concludes 


with a chapter on public relations 
as a career— its requirements, 


-the training courses involved, etc. 


What one notices throughout 
the book is a clarity of vision. 
All one’s ideas about the public 
relations men as the con-men 
who spend their time wining and 
dining prospective clients in five- 
star hotels on expense account, 
are blown to bits. ` 

Equally useful and informative 
to those in the profession and 
those who want to join it, one 
hopes, this book, more of a 
general study, would be followed , 
by others on various aspects of ` 
public relations by Kaul as well 
as others in the field. ‘ 

To borrow his words, “such 
a development will ensure that 


-PR acquires its rightful status as 


a ‘full-fledged management discip- 
P. B; 


More on N. K. Singh 


Jam a regular reader of 
Mainstream. I` admire 


your knowledge about per- 


sons and events. However, 
you have failed to give 
-the correct ‘information 
about N.K.- Singh, IAS 
(Mainstream, August 20, 
1977, Editor’s Notebook). I 
give you the details: Nand 
Kishore Singh is son of the 
. late-T.P. Singh, ICS. He 
was educated at St. Xaviers, 
Patna, Patna College, St. 
Stephens College Delhi and 
School of sec 

He does’ not possess 
degree from London School 
of Economics and did not go 
there even for a moment, as 
incorrectly stated jn 

Mainstream. 

He got just the marginal 
second class in (M.A. Econ). 
If he bad got one mark less, 
he would have been a third 
divisioner. For some time 
he was a student of M.A. 
(Sociology), at Delhi School 
of Economics. 

His mother Madhuri 
Singh is the daughter of 
Raghubans Narayan Singh, 


ndence, 
oe August 9, 1959). 
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Raja of Kureella (Purnea), ` 
and sister of Dinesh Kumar 


high ranking police official 

of Delhi, who is the only son 

of Satyendra Narayan Singh, 
the Janata Party leader of ' 
Bihar. ` Satyendra Narayan 
Singh is the second son of 
eee Narayan Singh. 

.K. Singh is married in a 
sao Rajput family of 
Jodhpur. - His two other 
sisters Radha and Krishna 
are IAS officers. ` 

Viewed against this back- 
ground, one has , misgivings 
if anything will happen to 
Nandu. Will JP risk the 
cas of Bihar Rajputs who 
already ‘annoyed with 
him? JP has been a close ' 
friend of S.N. Singh’s father 
refer to S.K. Sinha-JP , 
Indian 


A contemporary i Rete N.K. 
Singh at Delhi 
ied 
New Delhi 


BS 
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